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sold it All my life, and know how good It Is. 

•*lt has taken-the highest award at every Exhibition, and won the only 
Grand Prix at Paris. As there is no wmter mixed with It, it Is ALL SOAP and 
lasts longer than any other; so It Is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

**I conid sell yon an Imitation at half the money and make more^roflt m Jt 
too, bnt I should be only swindling yon if I did." ^^ by ^^OOg IC 

OF ALL SC^NTBD SOAPS PMARS* OTTO OF ROSE IS THB BBST. 
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How a TURKEY lasted a Week 

by usin^ 



ARMOUR'S 

extracts;^ BEEF 



SUNDAY 

Served as a Roast 

The bird was basted with just a trifle 

of Armoiir's Extract of Beef 



MONDAY 

This Roast Made a Stew 

Armour's Extract of Beef g&ve 

it a rich flavor 

TUESDAY 

Twas French Hash on Toast 

Armour's Extract of Beef restored 

the original flavor 

WEDNESDAY 

A Rich Fricandeau 

In Fricandeau, the Extract is 

ahnost indispensable 



THURSDAY 



Some use the Extract in the sauce 
as well as in the P^lte 



FRIDAY 

VS^e.Had the Grilled Bones 

The Beefy flavor of Armour's Extract 

greatly helped the sauce 

SATURDAY 

What's Left went into a Soup 
Flavored with Armour's Extract 
of Beef 



The BEST EXTRACT 
The BEST BEEF 
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J. Frank Hanly, Frcncis Wilson. Stuyvesant Fish, 
The Carnegie Internatlonai Art Exhibition (Illustrated) 
The Remaking of Colombia 

(with- Portrait of General Reyes) .... 
The Premiers of Europe (with Portraits) 
The Americanization of Paris (Illustrated) 
The Outcome of the Taft Commission (Illustrated) 

' The Real Tsar 

Rescuing Municipal Government 

The Far*fHung Telephone (Illustrated) .... 

The Great Northwest (Illustrated) 

The Japanese Seizure of Korea (Illustrated) 

Renaming the Indians (Illustrated) 

J. Frank Hanly. Governor of Indiana 

Reforming a Labor Union 

The Making of To-Morrow 

Election Reform In Small Cities ... 

A School for Railway Apprentices 

Perfecting the Tobacco Plant .... 

Women's Work for Pure Food .... 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY is issued on the twentieth of the month preceding dst« and contsina a record of the 
world's proffress for the preceding thirty days. Each number contains a cumulative index of the entire volume. 

Price, 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per year. All back numbers can be supplied to com{)l0te files. Remittances 
should be made by money order or bank draft. Changes of addreea must be received before the fifteeAth in order to 
be effective for the following iaeue. Address 

THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANJV 

Eastern Office: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 07 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO 
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THE house " the boys " like to visit is the one that's always full of good cheer — 
fun and music. If you want to make your home attractive, get an Edison ' 
Phonograph. It tells the funny stories of the best vaudeville moQologuists. It 
sings the sweetest songs of the present and bygone days. It plays the latest band 
marches, two-steps, waltzes and quadrilles in dancing tempo. It renders perfectly 
the finest orchestral selections and instrumental solos. Then, too, you and your 
friends can have no end of fun making records at home. Truly this marvelous en- 
tertainer is unequalled. That's why it makes the Best Holiday or Birthday Present. 

Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear the genuine Phonograph, and you will 
instantly appreciate its marked superiority. The Edison signature is on every Edison 
Phonograph and Edison Gold Moulded Record. Phonographs, $io up ; Records, 
35c. each. Send to Orange, N. J., office for new booklet, "//omf Entertainments with 
the Edison Phonograph ^ Latest Record Catalogue mailed to any Phonograph owner. 

National Phonograph G>mpany 

26 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 

f|«w York Chicago Sui Fraaciaco Loodon 

L C. B. Ln mp wag t Cbmne» TVufM WUk Eiimm Pkomafrmpk$. 

Latest Edison Gold Moulded Records — Now on Sale at All Dealers 

VtMltllMOIdOrtotMin . . KdlMnCooeaHBuidtfUtOdl Asain» 0»lllg«n— Any Tavor 

M4T Lorn*— «NW mil JWa OMHfrtIt . . . Bmtdw 9180 Mlcgcr LovM HU PoMum . Collins mid KurUn 
9t4t Tte e«ldMi WeddlBC ( K«a*««f>) Jodm * ApeiMwr 9in With njing Colon March EdUon Concert Bud 
•l«Timaaa«i«l— 'CWteflU* . . . . Hana KronoldMtS8llT«r ThraMto Imons th« Oold- 
tUlLnyWblu— /"kiMlarAiiv . . HMDonooch MM Short Stortaa Frank Bnah 

•UaI*a0ldh«tI*nlwnill7Tovch— Smt . lL»9ft9lUSrmim»hj^Cbmkam§ ...... Marray 

fliri naimi Halnii Marrh . . Kdlaon MimarrBMidfflM KllUmay— XfiopAnv Ala Benilcr 

•IM OM ftvB tha U. & A.— *iV • • • • OIUattatlMStarllchl — 8h« HarUa 

MM HoUrfa' ftWB Mo<hi»* Laaw Tou Brng Boterta MOT la Wa Part«l at the Oat* . U«Aan and Stanlay 

fflff fllar. Paartlfiil ntar . . Intlmny and HarrtooD tlM snaat Vifht Idl^ki Mala Qoartatt* 

MItBttmatSe Orartva Utooo Symphony OrehaatratlWOood Might Walti — 
MMCta'tTovSaarmLoMly — BaOM . IdaJoiMal nr Dmmimg . . i^Uon MlllUry Baud 
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Ike WORLD TO-DAY 

FOR FEBRUARY WILL BE A BANNER ISSUE 

HE WORLD TO-DAY for February will be an exceed- 
ingly strong number. It will contain the usual number 
of illustrations, many in colors, and a wealth of good 
reading. C. An article sure to attract wide attention is 
"THE ORIGIN OF LIFE," by Mr. H. Charlton Bastian, 
with comments by Pres. David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Prof. A. P. Mathews, and others. Recent remarkable 
discoveries add timely interest to this discussion of a very perplexing 
question. 

"JAPAN AND ITS NEW CRISIS" is the title of a most inter- 
esting article by Mr.John L. Dearing, our correspondent in Japan. 
Japan, since the close of the war, is fodng new problems of great 
moment, and Mr. Dearing being on the ground and fully conversant 
with local af&irs, states the situation in a manner that will appeal to 
every one interested in world politics. Other leading articles are: 

^'THE KANSAS LAND FRAUDS" hy E. S. Cowdnck. 

"WORKINGMEN'S INSURANCE** by a R. Hendenon. 

"THE TROLLEY AS A SOCIAL FACTOR" by KariE. Harrinum. 

''THE THEATRE FRANC AIS AS A MODEL FOR AN 

AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE" . by H. C. ChatfteU- Taylor. 
"THE NEW ENGUSH ART CLUB" . . by E. DoagloM SheiU: 

"CHICAGO'S TRACTION PROBLEM" by E. B. Toiman. 

" HOW IMMIGRATION IS STIMULATED " 6>r Frmdmrick A. Ogg. 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY is conceded to be one of the very best 
magazines of its dass published. In make-up, contents and illustra- 
tions it undoubtedly costs as much, if not more, to produce than any 
of its competitors. Yet its retail price is but ONE DOLLAR, or only 
ONE-THIRD of what all other similar magazines sell for. A well 
known publisher remarked the other day that with all of these points 
in its favor there was " no reason why THE WORLD TO-DAY 
should not eventually reach a circulation of at least half a milUon." Our 
friend may be a trifle optimistic, but quality coupled with low price 
must win. It is simply a question of acquainting enough people with 
the benefit such a publication will be to them. In this our present 
subscribers are rendering us invalu^able aid, and for their convenience 
we reprint order blanks on the following page. 

This issue will be distributed before the end of December, and as 
we always get many orders for subscriptions for New Year's presents 
we repeat our offer of a Presentation Card FREE with each order 
where requested. This card is engraved in the latest style, on 
vellum paper, four sheet, the same size and shape as a wedding invi- 
tation, and enclosed in heavy double envelopes. It is very attractive 
and in excellent taste. We will fill in both the name of the recipient and 
the sender, and mail to any address, or will send in blank. Fill in 
the blank below, and send to us with One Dollar for each subscrip- 
tion desired, and indicate how cards are to be sent. 




THE WORLD TO-DAY, 

67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



Qentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $ for which send THE 

WORLD TO-DAY for One Year to the following: 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS 
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Name .... 
Address 
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A $3.00 Magazine for $1.00 a Year 

Use These Blaakt ia Oritria| wni lor DitlriMitn to Prieadt. 

ORDER BLANK 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 

67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 190 

Gentlemen — Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 

STATE IF NEW **"~ 

OR RENEWAL 



CHy and Stata. 



ORDER BLANK 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 

67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 190 

Gentlemen — Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 



STATE IF NEW ***'°^ 

OR RENEWAL •^••^ 



CItjr and Suta. 



ORDER BLANK 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 

67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 190 ; 

Gentlemen— Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 



Nam*- 
STATE IF NEW 



OR RENEWAL **~*- 



Cltjf and 8tat« . 



ORDER BLANK 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 

67 Wabash Ave, Chicago. . .190 

Gentlemen — Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 



Name- 
STATE IF NEW 



OR RENEWAL Street- 



City and Stata. 
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TA. Wor6 from t^e TA.6verU5ltts 
TDq^artment 

|T is a fisdr assumption that any one who reads this page has 
read, or will read, other pages in this number. In taking 
up a magazine, some people look first through the adver- 
tising pages and then through the body. Others reverse 
this process. But, in whatever order read, the magazine 
is an entity consisting of body and advertising pages. 
In the ideal publication these parts form a harmonious whole. 

The Advertising Department of THE ^VORLD TO-DAY feels 
a responsibility not a whit less urgent than that of the Editorial 
Department In a sense, ours is a double responsibility — to the reader 
and to the advertiser. To the first we are under the obligation of 
keeping our pages free fix>m fraudulent or even questionable offers. ' 
To the second we are under the obligation of providing a return on 
his investment in our space. 

Did you ever reflect that the advertiser who spends his money for 
magazine space must have confidence in what he has to sell? Now- 
adays any large success achieved through advertising in reputable 
magazines mutt have a basis of merit The advertiser creates or 
develops legitimate wants. You will find him as honest as the 
consumer. 

There is a community of interest between the Magazine, the 
Reader, and the Advertiser. W^e want to bring these interests a little 
closer together. It will be for the good of all of us. From the reader 
we invite criticism and suggestion; if there is any complaint to be 
made, we want to know it For our part we undertake to make any 
sacrifice necessary to keep our advertising pages clean and worthy of 
your confidence. 

You will find our advertising pages interesting; there are in this 
number new fiiends (not as many as in December or February, for 
January is not one of the ''good" months) and some old fiiends with 
new faces. All of them have something to say; each of them offers 
something that some reader of these words wants. It will pay you 
to answer them. And if you answer an advertisement, do not forget 
that you are rendering the advertiser a reasonable service and helping 
the magazine too, if you mention the fact that you saw the advertise- 
ment in THE ^VORLD TO-DAY. It is a small matter, but it makes 
lots of difference to the advertiser and to us. 

Advertising Department. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY. 
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THOMAS HARDY'S 

Complete WopKs 

m TWENTY VOLUMES 

MESSRS. Harper & Brothers 
announce the publication of 
the new Wessex Edition 
OF Thomas Hardy's Works in 
Twenty Volumes— the only com- 
plete edition of the famous novelist's 
works. 

In i^veniy volumes, fundsomety bound in green rep 
sUk'finbhed doth, <afKh gUi tops jmd uncut edges. 
With frontispieces in sepiJL on Jndid-tint pjtper, jmd 
fuU-pdge UlustrMiions in halMone by prominent 
ittustrMors* 

TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 

TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 1) 

A LAODICEAN (Vol. 2) 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES mrs. fiske as tess of the d'urbbrvillrs 

THE WELL-BELOVED 
WESSEX TALES 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (VoL 2) 

TWO ON A TOWER THE MAVOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 

JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 

JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) DESPERATE REMEDIES 

LIFE'S LITTLE IRONIES 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR 

^%V fn ^\iririrD ^^ ^*^^ ^^^ y^^ ^^^ entire set of twenty volumes, all 
V/\/IV V/r r XS^Ix charges prepaid, on receipt of $i.oo. If you do not like 
the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $i.oo. 
If you do like them, send us $2.oo every month for 15 months, until the full price, $31.00, is 
paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber, ^without 
any additional cost to you* to either Harper** Ma^axine* Harper's 
WeeKly» Harper's Baxar* or The North American Review for one 
year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 

A hjdf-iejither edition is mIso published. Booklet of this sent on request. 

HARPER 4 BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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U your r\ew0dMl6r doM not kMp The Teohnloal 
World NagasliM, give us his name m\4 w« wlU 
you » samplo copy free. 



Mecbanicai urawinr 
Stractnral Drafting 
Pen and Ink Renderins 
Tool Making 
The Steam Engine 
World To-Day Jan. 
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Ehen E. RatfotJ IJa D. Btnntll Helen M. Wlmlou) Edward H. Fothuth 

FOR 1906 
Six Reasons Why You Should Subscribe 

1. i^ttbttrban life is a Practical Country Life 

Magazine 

2. i^ttbttrban life has secured the Best Country 

Life Writers 

3. i^ubttrban life is Different from any 

Country Life Magazine 

4. i^ttfmrban life is a Magazme for both Men _ 

and Women FiUhert Rolh 

5. i^uburban life is the Finest product of the 
printer's art 

6. i^ttbttrban life is the Only $1.00 Country 
Life Magazine 



£. P. Powell 



^Theoaly waytotizeupaiiM«azineisbrexaiiuiiinaa copy. Sent free on 
CMMtalcaid vequeiL RenA the foUtming wptaal holiday otfer. 

Send in four fubKription* and $4.00, and 
we will repay you for your trouble by en- 
lerinc your name, or that of a friend, for a 
year** lubt cr i p t i on without additional charge. Friends in a neighborhood may 
take advanlase of thii otfer. Send for our prospectus and clubbing lirt. 



SPESIflL OFFEH 



16 State Street, Boston, Mass. 



Prof, Charles K, Graham Robert Cameron W, N. Craig Frances E, Wheeler 
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THE VEST-POCKET PRONOUNCER 



Apparatus 

Automobile 

Bronchitis 

Butterine 

Clique 

Forest 

Gladiolus 

Gratis 

Lamentable 

Museum 

VaudeTille 



Pronounced 

a' t6 mo^ bn 
brSnkf tib 
bfit' ter in 
klek 
fdr'fist 
gl4 dl' 6 llis 
era'tis 
l&m' fin ti, b*l 
mft ze'lim 
TSd'vIl 



Not 
&p p4 r&t' fis 

gtd mo bel' 
rfin ke' tb 
bttt ter en' 
kllk 
fdr'fist 
glftd i o^ llis 

rif is 
mfin' tk b'l 
mn' z6 &m 

Tft' d6 Til 



is a handy guide to the correct pronunciation of 
nearly 2,000 common words often mispronounced. 
The whole conforms to Webster's Intematioiuil 
DIctioiuiry y and is therefore absolutely reliable and 
authentic. Price, 25 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

We have just had printed an edition of 5,000 copies 
which for advertismg purposes we will mail during 
January and February for only 15 cents per copy, 
Send at once, 15 cents in U. S. 



postage prepaid, 
stamps to 

C. H. HERICA, Publisher, Box C. 6358 Drexel Ave., 



CHICAGO, ILL 



BOOKKEEPING 

•nd it8 allied oommeroial branches. Gommeroial Law. Oommeiv 
oial Arithmetic. Businem Forms. Penmanship. Letter Writins. 
etc.. Hotx^flsfally tanght by correspondence from specially preparra 
text-books. Onr grad nates are occupying pmitions of trust and 
responsibility in many States. Oomplete outfit of supplies fur- 
nished, even to pens and inks, without extra cost to students. 

SHORTHAND 

A complete, practical course of instmction by oerrespondenoe. 
baaed on the Benn Pitman system. Text-books especiallyjprepared 
to meet the requirements ox correspondence students. We gladly 
assist winthy graduates to secure positions. 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 

Study with a school whose affiliation with a great University 
Is a guarantee of thorough instmction and correct methods. 
Write to-day for information. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

( AJ/Uiated with Northwestern Unirerafty ) 
380-384 WABASH AVCNUC. CHICAGO. ILL. 

Tbe Birmmghiiiii School for Giris 

MAIN LINE P. R. R. 

A girls' school in an invigorating mountain climate. For full 

New Knowledge 



A aniqne Magaxine; 128 pp.. ISc ; 900 cumulative pp^, 1100; 
keeps you and your Cyclopedia up to date in matters worth 
' '^ 'it Book and News dealezs. 
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Which Cyclopedia? 

Bpevlal barnins in all. ANY BOOK supplied. Lowest 
prices ever Known. Lists free. 

ALDEIf BIOTHERS, 84e Bible Houm. New York City 



WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 

MR. GRANT 

By so doing you will be able to obtain tbe best 
books of the season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling Ixwks for over twenty 
years, and the phrase ** Save on Books " has 
become a motto of his Ixwkshop. Mr. Grant's 
stock of books is carefully selected and very 
complete. If jron can not ttil send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of catalogues and spedal 
slips of books at greatly reduced prices. 

F. E. GRANT 

23 W. Borty-second. Street. NEW YOILK 



ARE YOU SATISFIED 
WITH YOUR SALARY? 

Are vonr brains brinnns you no better return than does 
a day laborer's brawn? Is ^ur business paying? 

If you have proper advertisingr knowledsre you can meet 
competition if in business, or make for the greatest suc- 
cess if just entering the struggle— otherwise not. 

Thenget in touch with us. Write Immediately 
for our Third Annual Announc^ement, Free Test 
Blank and other interesting data and take up the study of 

ADVERTISING 

We can put into your life, and by corre- 
spondence, without Interfering 
with your vocation, the heaped up 
experience of the leading advertis- 
ing experts of Chicago, the logical ad- 
vertising center of the United States. 

CmCAOO COLLBGB OF AD VBRnSDIO 
usatTmii. ^^^ Royal Insurance Bldg. 
»o«M T0 coilgsffi Dept. C. Chicago, 111. 
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THE WORUD TO-DAY 



THE MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 

= WAS BOUGHT BY == 

THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 



On SEPTEMBER 24, 1905, and The Times, 
Daily and Sunday, was immediately BffERGED 
INTO THE TRIBUNE, leaving 

€1)0 iEinneapolig Cntittne 

THE ONLY SUNDAY PAPER IN MINNEAPOLIS 
and with an EXCLUSIVE Associated Press Franchise 
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The Times 25,000 circulation 
added to the Tribune 100,000. 
The Tribune saves money for 
the advertiser by consolidating 
circulations. .. 



IT IS THE TRIBUNE ALONE NOW 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 

EVENING, MORNING OR SUNDAY 

FOR THE BEST RESULTS 



The Morning Tribune 

is the only Morning Paper in the city 
of 270,000 people 



The Evening Tribune 

is guaranteed to have a larger circula- 
tion in Minneapolis than any other paper 



C GEO. KROGNESS .. Western Representative 
Marquette BuUding, CHICAGO, ILL. 

CHAS. J. BILLSON .. Eastern Representative 

Tribune BuOding , NEW YORK 
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THE WORUO TO-nA.Y 



I AVE you made money — that's 
the all -important question. 
Does your salary show that 
you have risen in value to 
your firm? Has your business 
largely increased ? If not, you 
should start right in now to 
make a different record for 
1906. WE WILL HELP 
YOU AS WE HAVE 
HELPED HUNDREDS, TO GET INTO THE 
$25.00 TO 1100.00 A WEEK CLASS. 

It would make a wooden man enthusiastic to 
read the letters from Page-Davis advertisement 
writers of 1905, who about a year ago woke up, 
pulled out of the rut, and determined to make 1905 
a record-breaker in their business experience. They 
were clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, office 
assistants, salesmen, teachers— all the usual 8:00 
o'clock crowd, besiaes men in business for them- 
selves. They realized that a lack of advertising 
knowledge had held them back, and they enrolled 
with us K)r a course of thorough training, by mail. 
The result— nearly every one of them is in a far 
better financial position to start this New Year. 
Some we placed in advertising positions at double 
their former salaries; many advanced to highly 
remunerative advertising positions in the houses 
they were with ; and others greatly extended their 
own business. Each one of them looks back to the 
day of his enrollment as the turning point in his 
business career. 

There are three reasons why a knowledge of 
advertising is tiie only single factor that can help 
you attain, speedily, a prosperous position. In the 
first place, every business, trade and profession in 
the whole wide world depends upon the application 
of advertising principles for success— advertising 
creates and develops business. Therefore, your 
value to a firm or to your own business depends 
upon your thorough understanding of this vital 
factor ; in the second place, more money is spent 
in advertising than in any other industry in the 
world : WHERE MONEY IS SPENT FREELY 
THERE IS ALWAYS A CHANCE TO MAKE 
MONEY; the third reason is that you can learn 
every detail of successful advertising through the 



direct method of EDWARD T. PAGE. WHO HAS 
BEEN PUBLICLY RECOGNIZED BY THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY in the United States as 
an expert correspondence instructor. This is an 
opportunity you will better appreciate when you 
become a student. 

A year ago, in a lull between filling prescrip- 
tions m a drug store, Mr. E. T. Mateer, of Del 
Monte, Cal., read our advertisement as you are 
now doing and made up his mind to enroll. 
TO-DAY HE IS ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR A LARGE NEW YORK CONCERN. 

At the same time Mr. F. A. Wagner was selling 
cigars in San Francisco, and he too read our adver- 
tisement and determined to get into the business 
that pays the best. He enrolled and TO-DAY HE 
IS ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR AN 
IMMENSE WHOLESALE TOBACCO FIRM, 
having retail houses covering the Pacific coast. 
And fliere is J. Roth, J. R. Perrin, W. E. Gill, 
J. Irwin, Prof. S. B. Fahnestock, Moody Damron — 
we haven't room here to tell vou of all these 
and many other '05 successes, out we will send 
you a long list, also our large prospectus, which tells 
all about the advancement of Page-Davis adver- 
tisement writers, and the opportunity for you to 
increase your income from 25 to 100 per cent 
after we have qualified you. 

The question now is, WHAT SHALL ... '' 
THE NEW YEAR DO FOR YOU? 



Follow the steps of successful men 
Write for our beautiful prospectus, 
sent yr^^— the coupon is for con- 
venience, use it if you prefer. 

PAGE-DAVIS ..4^ 
COMPANY 

Address either office /A 



90 Wabash Ave. . 
CHICAGO /A, 

ISONatMsSt VT 
NEW YOU /^ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 
MONTH 

Transformation 

Russia continues to 

slougti off its past 

Japan forces Korea into 
progress 

Americanism grows 
contagious 

Indians are made into 
citizens 

Commercialism brings 
forth culture 



Reform overtakes organ- 
ized labor 
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THE NEW QUEEN OF NORWAY 

Maud Charl<»tte Mary Victoria. younKPst dnusht^r of F/lward VII., King of EiiKUind. waK born November 

2f), 18fi9. She waa married July 22, 1890. txi Prince Charles, second w)n of the Crown I>rinre of 

Denmark, who is now kinR of Norway 
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Tamintf Football 

OW that we have become accustomed to the Russian revolution, 
^ I ^%.l to the change of dynasty in Noiway, to the defeat of bosses in 
America, to the discussion over rate regulation in Congress and 
to the steadily increasing disgrace of the insurance disclosures, we have 
set ourselves to reform football. From the President of the United States 
to the humblest member of a school or college faculty there arises a 
general protest against this boy-kilUng, man-mutilating, money-making, 
gladiatorial sport. One or two academies, with a determination to 
capture the head of the procession in the new crusade, have informed 
the world that they have actually voted to abolish the game in the more 
or less distant future. The age of heroes, not to say martyrs, evidently 
is not past. 

* * * 

Football ought to be reformed and our universities ought to reform 
it. About this every one is agreed. The football enthusiast is as loud 
in his lamentation over the game as the president of an insurance com- 
pany, who maintains a briber}^ agent at a state capital, is in bemoaning 
at a reform club graft in poUtics. But their suggestions do not appear 
to the parents and guardians of future gridiron heroes to be very radical. 
They amount to hardly more than a provision that not more than a dozen 
or fifteen men shall pile up on top of the man carrying the ball ; that, on 
the whole, it is bad form to hit an opponent in the face when the umpire 
is not watching ; that law schools should not be too eager to admit boys 

(CopTTight, 1906, by The World To-Day CkiMPAirr.) 
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4 TAMING FOOTBALL 

into their universities who can not graduate from high schools, but who 
can play football; that the service which an institution shall attach to 
the various sinecures given to football players shall at least be something 
more than suggesting the healthfulness of certain brands of cigarettes. 
Take it altogether, we have a great deal of talk about reforming football, 
but very little serious attempt on the part of anybody to reform it. 



The fact is that the American people are being educated to enjoy 
what the reporters call the ' 'fierce but clean attacks'' of opposing teams. 
The thousands upon thousands of men and women who gather around 
the football field, however they may talk about brutality, are singularly 
indifferent to the sight of a man slowly recov^ering consciousness through 
the assistance of a trainer who slaps him in the face with a wet sponge 
and of attendants who hold him up while he recovers his wits by stagger- 
ing around the field. If a man has a few dollars staked upon the game 
he takes a certain savage delight in the punishment meted out upon a 
player who is preventing him from turning his hours of recreation into a 
means of justifying his absence from his office. Even the sight of a 
grand stand falling and wounding and killing some of the spectators 
themselves does not interfere with the general enjojTnent of an afternoon. 
At this point we surpass the ancients. After the Coliseum was built the 
Roman populace at their gladiatorial games never had the opportunity 
to watch a faUing grand stand. 



The police will not permit bull fights. Why should they permit 
football? Is it any worse to kill a bull than a boy? The game is virile 
and not for weaklings? Prize-fighters are proud of their profession and 
talk about their manly art. Football calls for courage and for team 
work and for loyalty to a cause? Certainly, so does war. The Duke of 
Wellington spoke better than he knew when he said the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the football fields. 



The only way in which to reform football is to stop playing it, and 
then play another game with the same sort of ball. Just what that can 
be which ought to replace the present melee we call a game, we leave to 
the experts to decide. But of one thing we can be reasonably assured, 
the new sport should be one which will not require the services of doctors, 
the maintenance of hospitals and the celebration of funerals. 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS 



J. FRANK HANLY- GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 

the pomrnon school to school teaching. He early develo] 
— -'^ m tccui Ml ^A#uib.wo ... ...w» Je is a champion of the people's righta, and unless all si^u* ••«« w m# »m»j • >»• •«rff«. •, — 

national politics •^ ^ole in 



Qorernor Hanly graduated from the rommon school to school teaching. He early developed great power of public oddfo^ 
"«rved a term in Congren in 1804. He is a champion of the people's rights, and unless all signs tail is to play a stiJJ UtB,J^; J^nd 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS 



FRANCIS WILSON -COMEDIAN 

It b not every man who can make a succew in comic opera and then paas into legitimate c^J^^^* ^tr. Wilson, however has 
achieved thi« suc^em. Mr. Wilson is not merely an actor. He is the author of a number of boou, and haa a remarkably fine 
collection of Napoleonana and material dealing with the French revolution 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS 



8TUYVESANT FISH -RAILWAY PRESIDENT 



. ^n of Hamilton Fish, Secretarr of State under Grant. He began his career aa a railroad man when, as ^ boy of 
Mr. Fish is ^^ "^urk in the New York office of the lUinoia Central RaUway. Since then hia rise haa been steady, and in igfi? 
twenty, be beca^* Tthat ntA **' 

be becaipe presideni « 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS 



FRANKLIN MAC VEL\GH — MKRCHANT AND REFORMER 

Mr. MarVeagh has built up one of tlip Inrpwt wholesale erorerv housoB in America, but he has found time to bold important poai- 
is in different reforms ever finre 1874, when, h« President of the Citije 



liotter ^itua(ion in the municipal affairx ctf that rapidly growing city. 
Municipal Art League, and has taken part in national politics 



itisens' A^itociation of Chicago, he helped to briDg about a 
He is president of the Chicago Bureau of Charitica aod the 
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THE MOB IN ODESSA WHICH CAUSED THE JEWISH MASSACRE 
The freedom granted by the Cair's manifesto waa accepted as license to kill the Jews 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH 

World Politics 



We publish on another page certain 
facts relative to the Japanese occupancy 

of Korea. The account is 
iS«r frankly partisan, but there 

can be little doubt that 
information in the case has been to a 
considerable degree suppressed by the 
Japanese. On November 18, however, it 
was announced in a detailed dispatch that 
Japanese troops surrounded the imperial 
palace and compelled the emperor and 
his ministers to sign a treaty by which 
Korea surrendered independence. Here- 
after a Japanese minister will govern 
Korea under the Emperor, and there will 
be other Japanese administrators at 
Korean ports. All matters' of Korean 
diplomacy will be conducted at Tokio, and 
Korea agrees to make no arrangements 
with other powers except with the consent 
of Japan. It is charged that some of the 
ministers who consented to these demands 
were bribed and several of them commit- 
ted suicide. The Portsmouth treaty gave 
Japan rights in Korea which might jus- 



tify this high-handed treatment of the 
little empire. That treaty recognized the 
preponderant interest of Japan in the 
Empire of Korea and agreed that Russia 
would not oppose any measures that 
Japan might deem necessary to take in 
Korea in conjunction with the Korean 
government. No country could ask for 
larger latitude. Japan is emulating the 
action of her new ally, Great Britain, in 
Egjrpt. When the Russo-Japanese War 
broke out we aflBrmed that Japan as well 
as Russia was inspired by an ambition 
for self-aggrandizement. This treatment 
accorded Korea confirms the justice of 
this view. 



Troublous conditions still prevail in 
Russia despite the Czar's efforts at paci- 
fication. The mutiny 
'^'to r^mII"'' among the sailors at Cron- 
stadt, inspired by just 
grievances, was quickly quelled by a large 
force of Cossacks. Courts martial con- 
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demned one hundred and fifty of the 
ringleaders to death, but apparently these 
results had no deterrent effect on the 
men at Sebastopol, where a much more 
serious revolt broke forth November 24. 
The crew of the Kniaz Potemkin, now the 
Panteleimon, which last June maintained 
for a week or more a high-handed mutiny 
and piratical career on the Black Sea, 
originated this fresh reVolt. Eight hun- 
dred strong, they and their fellows on 
the cruiser Otchakoff enlisted the sym- 
pathy of the sailors in the barracks on 
shore^ as well as that of the workingmen 
and the soldiers of the Brest regiment. 
The latter imprisoned their oflBcers, in- 
cluding General Nepludoff, commandant 
of the fortress. Efforts were also made 
to enlist the Bialystok regiment, but the 
members refused to join the mutiny, 
although they welcomed the mutinous 
force, which had increased to ten thou- 
sand, with cheers and the military salute. 
Remarkably good order and discipline 
were maintained throughout by the muti- 
neers, and it was acknowledged by the 
admiralty that many of their demands 
for changed conditions were reasonable 
and just. Nevertheless they were com- 
pelled to surrender after a fierce conflict, 
in which the Otchakoff was burned and 
other ships were badly damaged. Ten 
vessels had finally joined in the mutiny. 
The barracks, of which the mutineers had 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
Westerm&n in the Ohio State Journal 



taken possession, were stormed by the 
troops and taken. The Brest regiment 
had previously voluntarily returned to 
duty. 

The government's action in dosing all 
its principal works because of the con- 
BusincM tinned demands of the 
Paniyzed workmen resulted in the 
by strikes ordering of a postal and 
telegraphic strike by the workmen's alli- 
ance, which isolated St. Petersburg and 
tied up business in all parts of the em- 
pire. Serious financial depression en- 
sued. Efforts of the authorities to break 
this strike proved unavailing up to De- 
cember 7. The Peasants' Union, a new 
revolutionary organization, is rapidly 
gaining adherents, and in Russian prov- 
inces there is great unrest and much de- 
struction of property. In Odessa fresb 
massacres of the Jews have been threat- 
ened. 

Turbulent conditions and the continued 
evidences of a revolutionary spirit are 

making it extremely diffi- 
^e^^obu* <^^t.for P^mier Witte. 

He is hoping apparently 
for the support of the zemstvoists, who in 
their recent session in Moscow rejected 
the proposal to demand a provisional 
government. An effort to induce them 
to abandon their plea for direct universal 
suffrage and give their support to the gov- 
ernment and the douma, however, failed, 
two-thirds of the members voting against 
it. The resolution finally adopted prom- 
ised cooperation only so far as the consti- 
tutional principles of the manifesto 
should be carried out correctly and con- 
sistently. ''Every departure from these 
principles will meet with resolute counter- 
action" on the part of the zemstvoists. 
Premier Witte, to prove his good faith, in- 
vited a deputation from the congress and 
several other prominent zemstvoists to par- 
ticipate in the cabinet sessions on the elec- 
tion law. It has been decided to grant the 
suffrage to males twenty-five years of age 
and over, on the basis of one representa- 
tive for each two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the population, but M. Witte 
refused to grant direct suffrage to the 
country districts where there will be a 
double set of electors. Father Gapon, 
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A CTUDENT RED FLAG DEMONOTRATION IN OT. PETERSBURG 
On the day of the Csar'a manifesto granting civic liberty 



leader of the revolutionists on the famous 
January 22, 1905, having learned wisdom 
during his enforced stay in Switzerland, 
is now back in St. Petersburg ardently 
preaching against a revolution as jeop- 
ardizing freedom, and even opposing the 
demand^ for an eight-hour day. 



America and 
Japan 



The farther we get away from the 
recent Portsmouth conference, the more 
important does the new 
epoch seem to commer- 
cial America. It not 
only opens new markets, but the fail- 
ure to award Japan an indemnity 
makes also in our favor when one 
considers the question of naval suprem- 
acy. It is admitted that Japan's navy is 
homogeneous and well-manned, efficient 
and brave. But so is ours. In point of 
size the case stands thus : At the close of 
the war, Japan had a navy with a ton- 
nage of 252,661 ; ours at the present wri- 
ting of 316,523. It had been Japan's 
declared intention to use a portion of the 
expected indemnity of $600,000,000 in 



doubling the size of her fleet within the 
next five years. Now she will not be able 
to do this, probably be content to increase 
it very slightly, if at all. But we our- 
selves have vessels now building of more 
than the entire tonnage of our present 
navy, namely, 324,500. That means that 
within less than five years our navy will 
be either second or third in size (being ex- 
ceeded by far, however, by Britain's) and 
unquestionably second in efficiency and 
newness. Among these new vessels will 
be four battleships larger and with more 
powerful batteries than any afloat. 
Reckon with this the fact that the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will, as 
Captain Mahan says, practically mean 
the doubling of our navy, and we may well 
hope to see the day when on the Pacific 
at least we shall enjoy and exercise naval, 
and that means in this case also political, 
preponderance. Incidentally, it is worth 
while remarking that with the exception 
of England, our rate of naval increase is 
greatest; it is the same as England's, but 
nearly three times that of either Qerma" 
or Prance. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 

The Powera —'The door is open all right, but the Jap is there with 

toe goods ' 

Morris in the Spokeman-RevioB, of Spokane 

As an illustration of how rapidly his- 
tory is being made, attention may be 
called to the fact that on 

^*CtbhJrt'*^ another page will be found 
a study of Rios as Prime 
Minister of Spain, and of Balfour as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Since 
this article was ready for the press, both 
have resigned. The occasion for the resig- 
nation of Seiior Rios is not very distinctly 
given, but is doubtless in part the political 
restlessness which seems to be permeating 
Spain and which of late has become some- 
what acute because of troubles in Cata- 
lonia. The young king is not taking his 
royal duties very seriously, and has thus 
far shown himself to be quite incapable of 
originating a policy or of controlling the 
government. Spain is passing through 
something of a transition just at present, 
and has not yet entered the period of great 
industrial development. Until radical re- 
forms are put into operation, it is diflBcult 
to see how the nation can enjoy those 
economic advantages which are hers by 
nature. 

After persistently ignoring conditions 
which called for a change of policy, Mr. 

_ _^ _. -. Balfour has succumbed to 
in^ui^tJln the inevitable and resigned 
as prime minister of Great 
Britain. Up to the last moment almost, he 
kept every one in doubt whether he would 
adopt this course or recommend the dis- 
solving of parliament so that he might 
make his appeal to the country in support 



of his ministry. The characteristics of his 
political career are well portrayed on 
another page of this issue by 0. D. Skel- 
ton. Mr. Balfour goes out of oflBce with 
lessened moral prestige among many of his 
friends and his countrymen in general. 
To Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
leader of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons since February, 1899, was 
committed the task of forming a new 
cabinet. His success has been remark- 
able. A cabinet that includes John Mor- 
ley, James Bryce, R. B. Haldane, Sir 
Edward Grey, H. H. Asquith and John 
Bums is to be ranked among the great 
cabinets of British history. And it is the 
most democratic. In fact, it is to the 
labor members the new premier must look 
to steady the Irish radicals. The question 
of home rule for Ireland must be met by 
a conciliatory but firm policy. 

As a matter of fact, however, the real 
issue in English politics will be protection. 

Chimberiiin The passing of Arthur 
and Balfour leaves Joseph 

Protection. Chamberlain in the full 
possession of the field. It leaves him also 
in a position where he is particularly 
strong, the head of the opposition. There 
is every probability that the government 
must shortly go to the people in a general 
election. It has no trustworthy majority 
in the House of Commons and is in danger 
of that disintegration which has so often 
overtaken cabinets of similar origin. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain is a champion of a 
cause and is without entangling alliances. 
He is already undertaking a vigorous 
propaganda in the interest of protection, 
and when the general election comes his 
strength is very likely to be surprisingly 
great. In the meantime Non-conformists 
will await with a good deal of interest the 
attitude of the Liberals toward the educa- 
tional act. The non-conformist conscience 
is a very stubborn fact in English politics, 
and the Liberal party can hardly afford 
to disregard it. 

As might be expected, the commission 
appointed by King Leopold to investigate 
conditions in the Congo 
Free State have made the 
best of a bad affair. Their 
report, just made public, while confirming 
the truth of the terrible abuses there per- 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELIi-RANNERMAN 
The 8ucceiK>r of Arthur Jsmei Balfour u Prime Minister of Great Britain 



petrated, seeks to exonerate the adminis- 
tration and lays the blame upon the native 
foremen and the soldiers employed by 
the commercial companies. The work of 
the Belgian government in the develop- 
ment of the state is highly praised, and it 
is asserted that civilization has so far 
progressed that the slave trade has dis- 
appeared and human sacrifice has become 
rare. The English press is outspoken in 



its condemnation of King Leopold, who 
is responsible for the toleration of the 
atrocities which have been brought to 
light by Mr. E. D. Morel, honorary secre- 
tary of the Congo Reform Association. 
The report of Count de Brazza, French 
commissioner of investigation, which 
has not yet been published, fully con- 
firms, it is said, the statements of Mr. 
Morel and others. Upon the European 
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of marines has been landed for the mili- 
tary occupation of the islands of Mytilene 
and Lemnos and the seizure of the custom- 
houses pending the reply of the Sultan to 
the demands of the powers in regard to 
reforms in Macedonia. The ultimatum 
requires the general financial control of 
that country by the powers and an exten- 
sion of the term of oflBce of the Austrian 
and Russian civil agents and of the offi- 
cers of the European gendarmerie, in 
charge of the working-out of the taxation 
reform plans. Because Germany is not 
an active participant in the naval demon- 
stration the Sultan is delaying his reply 
in the hope of intervention by the Kaiser. 
The old bugaboo of a **holy" war is again 
revived, intensified perhaps by a protest 
made by Mohammedans in London who 



TEWFIK PASHA 
Turkish Minister of Forei^ Affairs 



nations who are guarantors of the Congo 
Free State rests the obligation of speedily 
compelling King Leopold to put an end 
to such barbarisms. The United States is 
also to be asked to use its influence in the 
same direction, on the ground that on all 
civilized nations rests responsibility for 
the protection of ill-treated peoples. 



The ever-recurring difficulties with the 
Sultan of Turkey have been again in 
evidence. At the present 
writing an international 
fleet of warships has ap- 
peared in the Piraeus and a detachment 



Turkey and 
the Powerfl 



THE "COMEDY FOUR" 

In nhUh the Powers and the Sultan are the participants 

F. E. Johnston in the Minneapolis Tribune 

insist that the Sultan should not be 
coerced into submitting to an infringe- 
ment of his sovereign rights. It was inti- 
mated that interference with his prestige 
might lead to an uprising of the masses 
throughout the world who recognize him 
as their religious head. 



The Nation 



Congress opened on December 4, and 

Mr. Cannon was again elected Speaker. 

The President's Up to the time of writing, 

Messtge: the most important matter 

Corpontions which has come before 
Congress is the President's message. The 
state document is to be ranked among the 
ablest ever submitted to Congress. Pew 
messages have been longer, but few have 



treated a larger number of matters of 
first importance with greater precision 
and vigor. The general impression which 
the message makes is that President 
Roosevelt is farthest possible from being 
radical in his proposed reforms. He gives 
every evidence of caution and reflection. 
He declares himself to be in no sense hos- 
tile to corporations, but believes that they 
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should be regulated and supervised by 
the national government. He goes so far 
as to say that if the federal government 
as a sovereign has no right to regulate 
and supervise corporations, it may be nec- 
essary to adopt an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is at this point that the mes- 
sage really marks a distinct advance in 
the constitutional development of the 
United States. It is not that President 
Roosevelt suggests any new doctrine, it is 
rather that he has formulated sharply the 
de facto situation which has arisen 
throughout the country. Corporations 
have grown up under very miscellaneous 
legislation on the part of a great number 
of lawmaking bodies, yet a corporation 
of New Jersey is engaged in interstate 
commerce. The legislation of the various 
states has shown itself incapable of any 
effective control of corporations, and to 
a large degree has handicapped or pre- 
vented legislation by Congress. President 
Roosevelt insists that the federal govern- 
ment, rather than the state government, 
is the real sovereign over corporations 
which are engaged in interstate business. 
With this view the great mass of people 
will heartily coincide, the sneers of cer- 
tain members of the Republican party 
notwithstanding. 

The President's' attitude on railway 
rates is more conservative than many had 
expected. He reiterates 
his belief that some admin- 
istrative body created by 
Congress should be given the power to 
regulate rates, suggesting that such a 
body might be a reorganized interstate 
commerce commission made unequivocally 
administrative. The most important pro- 
vision which he would suggest for a law 
governing rates is that whenever a case is 
brought before a rate-regulating body and 
is found to be unreasonable and unjust, 
that body should have the power to pre- 
scribe the maximum reasonable rate, its 
decision to go into effect within a reason- 
able time, though subject to review by the 
courts. In case rates given to shippers 
are too low, this commission should have 
the right to fix this minimum rate as the 
maximum, a proceeding calculated to 
check unjust discriminations. The Presi- 
dent calls attention to the fact which has 
been gratuitously misrepresented by the 



Rat« 
lUfulAtioa 



enemies of his policy, namely, that his 
proposal is not to give the commission 
power to initiate or originate rates gen- 
erally, but simply to regulate a rate al- 
ready fixed by the roads upon complaint 
and after investigation. As a further 
provision against misuse of rates he sug- 
gests that in case of commission paid on 
freight shipments, whether real or ficti- 
tious, it might be wise to confer on the 
government the right of civil action 
against the beneficiary for at least twice 
the value of the rebate. In the interest 
of the railroads he suggests that it might 
be well to permit under specified condi- 



"I HAVE A FEW WORDS TO SAY TO YOU MEN" 

BIcCutcheon in the Chicago TVt&une 

tions and careful supervision pooling 
agreements which are clearly in the in- 
terests of the public. He further holds 
that the new administrative body should 
also control private car lines, industrial 
roads, refrigerator charges and the like. 
Altogether his treatment of the railroad 
rates offers plenty of opportunity for 
compromise and should insure the pas- 
sage of a bill embodying its essential 
features. 



Most of the matters which the President 
discusses are of less pressing interest 
though of hardly less im- 
portance. Some of them 
are : the hours of labor 
for railway employees; the Hague con- 
ference ; the treaty with Santo Domingo ; 
Ihe needs of the navy, which he limits to 
the replacing of weak vessels by new 
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ones; the reform of public laud laws; 
the extension of reclamation methods in 
the West ; the doing of justice to travel- 
ing Chinese students and business and 
professional men; the regulation of im- 
migration; the protection of Indians; 
the revision of the copyright law; the 
establishment of great national parks, 
including one at Niagara; a pure food 
statute, and the digging of the Panama 
Canal. As regards the tariff, however. 
President Roosevelt's attitude is likely to 
cause considerable disappointment to 
those men of the Central West who desire 
revision. He holds that it is not advisable 
to make any serious change in the meth- 
ods of raising revenue, and particularly 
undesirable to do so in the interest of 
any one section of the country. He sug- 
gests in a general way the matter of 
reciprocity, but he has evidently no in- 
tention of forcing tariff legislation upon 
Congress. This may be good politics from 
the point of view of the Atlantic seaboard, 
but it is not likely to win many friends 
for the Republican party in the Middle 
West. 



In his message also President Roosevelt 
carries still further his idea of the sov- 
ThcCcntni creignty of the national 
cuuMofthc government and favors 
Constitution national regulation of in- 
surance. In this he sees the only remedy 
for the failure of men at the head of 
insurance corporations to distinguish be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty. This is 
interesting, but not nearly so much so as 
it is suggestive as a commentary on the 
reconstruction of our Constitution. This 
right to control insurance companies, 
railway rate regulation and corporations 
generally, is grounded by the President 
in the provision of the Constitution 
giving Congress the power to regulate 
commerce between the states. Nothing 
could be more typical of the change which 
has come over the country since the Con- 
stitution was drawn up. Sections which 
seemed to the fathers of the nation of 
the utmost importance are now all but 
forgotten, but around this interstate com- 
merce clause there is being built up a 
new conception of government and, in 
fact, really a new nation. If a new Con- 



THE MOURNING PROCESSION OF JEWS IN NEW YORK CITY 
In token of sorrow for the nuu»acre of their kindred in Runia 
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stitution were to be drawn up, about all 
the power needed by the federal govern- 
ment would be contained in this single 
clause. As now exploited, it is a new 
Constitution. On the strength of it we 
may become all but Socialists. 



The Esch-Townsend Railroad Bill, 
which passed the House at the last ses- 
Thc New sion but failed to pass the 
Eseh-Towiucnd Senate, has been somewhat 
^^ modified and reintroduced 

into the House. The chief changes are in 
the interest of more precise specifications 
as to the new duties of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It enlarges that 
body to seven members, increases their 
term of oflBce to seven years and their 
salary to $10,000, provides that all com- 
plaints must be decided within ninety 
days, gives the commission power to in- 
spect all books and memoranda of the 
railroad company, and provides that the 
railroads shall make as full as possible 
detailed reports of their business and 
their business relations. It is a bill which 
will find favor among the people at large 
and with most shippers. The attitude of 
the Senate, however, although possibly 
less hostile than in the last session, is not 
at all friendly to rate legislation, and 
there is being formed a strong opposition 
group of Republicans under the lead of 



ON MR. HUGHES* CIRCULAR TRACK 
Wehiter in Uie Chicago Tribune 



JOHN JACOB BBCH 
Joint author of the Railroad Bill now before Congren 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island. The 
moderation of the bill, as well as the olive 
branch held out by the President in his 
suggestion that pooling might in some 
cases be legalized, ought to go far toward 
assuring the final passage of some form 
of effective rate legislation. The Repub- 
lican party will lose political capital if it 
does not in some way meet the popular 
demand. 



The farther we dig the Panama Canal 
the more do we sympathize with the per- 
plexity of France in the 
same condition. The canal 
must be dug, but the task 
is much bigger than was commonly sup- 
posed. A board of advisory engineers 
consisting of Eugen Tincauser, Germany ; 
M. L. Quellenec, France; Henry Hunter, 
Great Britain ; Adolphe Guerard, France, 
and G. W. Walker, Netherlands; General 
Henry L. Abbott, Isham Randolph, Fred- 
erick B. Steams, Joseph Ripley, Alfred 
Noble, Professor Wm. H. Burr, General 
George M. Davis and Mr. Wm. Barclay 
Parsons, all of the United States, has re- 
ported that a sea-level canal will req^ 
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fifteen years of work and will cost $230,- 
000,000. The original appropriation has 
been all but exhausted, and as yet only 
the preliminaries of construction have 
been attended to. Sanitation, the amuse- 
ments of the workmen and the possible 
supply of laborers have been carefully 
and fairly successfully handled. But back 
of these matters lies the fundamental 
question as to whether the canal shall be 
on a* sea level from ocean to ocean, or one 
with locks. The board of consulting engi- 
neers hav6 by a small majority voted in 
favor of a sea-level canal. Its American 
members, however, favor a canal with 
locks. As^ experts discuss, the country 
grows impatient. One of the first matters 
which the House took up was an emer- 
gency^ bill ]irged by the President favor- 
ing an; appropriation of $16,500,000, but 
the bill -was criticized by John Sharp 
Williams, leader of the minority of the 
House. His chief objection concerned the. 
issuance of bonds while there was $40,- 
000,000 of United States money on de- 
posit without interest in national banks, 
but the canal management came in for 
further criticism on both sides of the 
House as regards expenditures and esti- 
mates and the appropriation was reduced 
to $11,000,000. The Senate bids fair to 
discuss the matter indefinitely. Evi- 
dently we have just begun with our 
isthmian difiiculties. 



•SAY. UNCLE, LET ME HITCH ONT* 
W. L Evans in Geveland Leader 



The Republic of Cuba has again shown 
its capacity to weather the storm which 

has wrecked so many of 
Cuba the southern republics. 

The ordinary political pro- 
gram in these countries is for the party of 
the opposition to label itself "liberal" 
and to declaim vigorously over the 
tyranny and alleged unconstitutional 
procedure of the administration. Then 
generally comes civil war. This program 
was undertaken in Cuba. The disaffected 
portion gathered themselves together 
under the liberal banner and made the 
customary charges against President 
Palma's administration. For a few weeks 
it looked as if there might be revolu- 
tion, but the government acted with 
promptness and without undue severity, 
and General Gomez judged it necessary 
to make a rather dramatic flight for safety 
to the United States. The election of 
December 1 resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the administration. The sen- 
ate will have fourteen moderates as over 
against ten by other parties. The house 
will have forty-one moderates as over 
against a mixed minority of twenty-three, 
and despite some apparent friction be- 
tween the heads of various departments, 
the government seems firmly established 
without civil war. 



The Ulc of 
Pines 



The amicable relations existing between 
the United States and the Republic of 
Cuba were for a few days 
in the latter part of No- 
vember threatened by the 
Americans in the Isle of Pines. These 
emigrants issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence from Cuba, appointed territo- 
rial delegates to the United States and 
demanded annexation to the latter coun- 
try. Such an act of rebellion is' not with- 
out attempted justification. The treaty 
of Paris provided that Spain should relin- 
quish sovereignty over Cuba and cede to 
the United States Porto Rico and other 
islands of the West Indies then under 
Spanish sovereignty. It is claimed that 
this would cede the Isle of Pines to the 
United States, and at the start many 
United States oflScials thought that the 
cession was accomplished. Official maps 
marked the island as belonging to the 
United States. Such action, however, was 
unwarranted. The Isle of Pines had 
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TOMAS ESTRADA PAIJkfA 
President of the RepuMic of Cuba 



DR. FEDERICO MARTINEZ DE QUINTANA DR. DOMINGO MENDEZ CAPOTE 

Ex-President of the "Audiencia " Senator 



J08E MARIA OOVIN MANUEL MARIA CORONADO 

Editor of El Mundo, RepresenUtive Editor of La IHaeuticn 

PROMINENT MEN IN THE LATE CUBAN ELECTION C^ r\r\ri]j> 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF DULUTH 
Where serious disaster recently befell several vesseb 



been an administrative division of Cuba 
under Spain, and after various negoti- 
ations a treaty was drawn up in 1903 
vesting the title of the island in Cuba. 
Thjs treaty has never been ratified, but 
General Wood as Governor-General of 
Cuba turned the island over to the new 
republic, and it has been regarded as 
Cuban territory by the executive branch 
of our government. This action of the 
American residents was high-handed and 
ill-advised. It will undoubtedly, however, 
lead to a settlement of the question so 
vigorously argued, if only by the way of a 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. 
That the policy of the administration is 
distinctly friendly to Cuba is to be seen 
in the acceptance of the resignation of 
Minister Squiers, who apparently found 
it impossible to meet a difficult situation 
to the satisfaction of Washington. 



Not for thirty years, the records say, 
has there been so violent and disastrous a 
DiMtter storm as that which broke 
on the over the Great Lakes No- 
Great Uket vember 27 and 28. As 
r^ards the resulting loss of property, it 
has probably never been equaled. 
Twenty-nine vessels were wrecked, sev- 
eral being of steel construction. More 
than half of the total loss, estimated at 
$2,371,500, was suffered by the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is said 
to operate the largest fleet of ships under 
the American flag. It carries no insur- 
ance on its vessels, preferring to assume 
its own risks. Fortunately the loss of 
life was proportionately small, most of 
the crews being saved. For thirty-six 
men, however, all efforts at rescue were 
unsuccessful and they perished from cold 
or by drowning. 



Education and the Drama 



The administration of the two educa- 
tional funds established by Mr. Carnegie 
The New ^^^ Mr. Rockefeller, re- 
education spectively, is beginning 
Boards quietly but with the effi- 
ciency we should expect from those who 
have them in charge. The illness of Presi- 
dent Harper, of the University of Chi- 
(Jago, is much to be deplored, as he is the 
Only man who is on both boards, and it is 
very desirable that the two should work 
in cooperation. The appointment of 
President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, as the head of 
the Carnegie foundation, to provide pen- 
sions for college professors, assures that 



fund careful and efficient control. There 
are a number of important questions to 
be decided before either of the two funds 
can accomplish its best ends. Chief 
among these are those concerning the gen- 
eral policy to be followed in the choice of 
those to be aided, the definition to be 
placed on ** sectarian*' schools, the grade 
of institution to be assisted and the length 
of time and service which shall justify 
giving a teacher a pension. The General 
Education board is still grappling with 
preliminary problems and as yet is with- 
out a permanent executive head. The 
effect of these two funds upon higher edu- 
cation can hardly be overestimated. 
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Lovers of foreign comedy and comic 

opera presented in the original tongues 

Foreign bave been more than de- 

Theaters in lighted with the graceful 
America presentment of Strauss 's 
** FrueklingslufV at the Irving Place the- 
ater, in New York. Vivacious little Lena 
Abarbanell in the chief comedy role has 
established herself as a popular favorite 
in Manager Conried's chosen company of 
players. The foreign drama, however, is 
receiving wider and more sincere atten- 
tion in Chicago than in any other city on 
the continent.^ With two French com- 
panies, a Swedish company and a German 
company giving regular public perform- 
ances of the best modem plays of their 
respective nations in the native tongue, 
the western metropolis is making honest 
and vigorous strides forward as an inde- 
pendent and artistic dramatic center. 
Wachsner's company of German players 
give a weekly performance of the best 
comedies of the modern French and Ger- 
man school. The Theatre de TAUiance 
FrauQaise gives a monthly performance 
of some recent Parisian success. Mar- 
guerite Conlon recently scored in Jane 
Hading 's role in'^Le Fiance Malgre Lui.'* 
The Club Frangaise in its recent monthly 
performance presented ^'Le Monde ou 
Von s'ennuie/^ Herman Devries enacting 
the leading part with credit. The Swe- 
dish company, headed by E. H. Behmer, 
is producing the latest and best of the 
works of living Swedish dramatists, or 
such modem comedies of recent years as 
have lived. 



David Belasco, as playwright and 
producer, stands head and shoulders above 
The Drama of ^^^ competitors and com- 
the Month: mands the situation in 
New York New York with ' ' The Girl 
of the Golden West." A bald melodrama 
dealing with conventional western types, 
in a conventional setting, its theme 
abounds in the finer impulses of honest 
souls. In this play Blanche Bates has 
created the most satisfactory role of her 
career. In opposition, both artistically 
and commercially, Pierre Berton's **La 
Belle Marseillaise" is mnning a swift 
race. Likewise a melodrama of faultless 
structural skill, it is on the other hand too 
theatric to be pleasing, too palpably a stage 



FAY TEMPLETON 
Wbo has been playing in ** Forty-five Minutes from Broadway *' 

picture to be convincing. It furnishes, 
however, a striking role for Virginia 
Hamed, with which she has regained lost 
laurels. Madame Sarah Bernhardt has 
retrieved her shattered fortune by a fare- 
well appearance in repertory. Each per- 
formance was in itself a triumph in which 
the public fought for seats and paid any 
price for a final glimpse of the great 
actress. 

In "Mile. Modiste," a superior and 
entertaining book, graceful lyrics and a 
grand opera star have com- 
bined to create the best 
operatic entertainment of 
the season. Fritzi Scheff has scored the 
most conspicuous triumph of her career 
since her entrance into light opera, the 
beautiful, resonant, birdlike quality of 
her voice placing her without doubt in 
the front rank of the world's light opera 
singers. '*The Rose of the Alhambra," 
in which Lillian Blauvelt is starred, is 
melodious and diverting, but lacks some 
of the artistic touch of its competitor. In 
the realm of drama itself, the West has 
had to be content for the most part with 
the retum engagements of establishe 
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successes like Eleanor Robson, in "Merely 
Mary Ann''; Otis Skinner, in ''His Grace 



de Orammont," and Dustin Famum, in 
** The Virginian." 



Amateur Sport 



Football season closed in the East on the 

Saturday before Thanksgiving with the 

Close of victory of Yale over Har- 

thc Football vard, 6 to 0. The game 
Season showed Conclusively the 
wisdom of Coach Reid's policy. For sev- 
eral years Harvard football policy has 
been a good illustration of athletic an- 
archy. With the coming of Mr. Reid its 
coaching became cumulative. The Har- 
vard team has slowly gained form as well 
as power. It was hardly more than a 
fluke which led to the Yale victory. The 
moral victory is undoubtedly with Har- 
vard. In the West, Chicago in a way du- 
plicated the experience of Harvard and 
closed a season of unbroken victories with 
the defeat of Michigan, 2 to 0. The score 
shows pretty accurately the difference 
between the two elevens. The surprising 
element of the game was the defensive 
play of Chicago. The power of good of- 
ficials was seen in the prompt disqualify- 
ing of a Michigan player for rough tactics, 
and only a few players forced to with- 
draw because of injuries. 

But interest in football has taken a new 

phase. The country has been aroused to 

the brutality inherent in 

jR.tol *!»« g?"e. and various 
steps have already been 
taken looking to the correction of its 
faults. Columbia University has voted 
to abolish the game after December 31, 
1905. The senate of the University of 
Chicago has appointed a committee to see 
what steps can be taken looking to reform- 
ing the game. The universities on the 
Pacific Coast are planning to reorganize 
the rules of the game. It is much to be 
regretted that the Conference Committee 
of the Middle West declined to take any 
steps looking toward a change of rules. 
The committee on rules is holding its 
meeting at the time we are going to press 
and the outcome of its deliberations is 
not as yet known. There has never been 
a more uniform expression of displeasure 
with a national sport than that which 
within the last few weeks has sprung up 
against the game which has caused be- 



tween twenty and thirty deaths besides 
hundreds of serioua accidents. 

The conference summoned by Chancel- 
lor McCracken, of New York University, 
The Conference included twenty colleges 

on Football and universities. Twenty- 
Reform five delegates from these 
institutions met in New York on December 
8 and adopted resolutions favoring the 
appointment of a rules committee to con- 
sist of eleven members elected each year 
by delegates appointed by the collies 
and universities ; no one to be eligible as 
a delegate who has received compensation 
by reason of his connection with athletics, 
in any capacity, excepting only a member 
of a faculty regularly enrolled as such in 
the college catalogue; this committee to 
formulate rules which will make the game 
less dangerous, and will result in the 
certain detection of foul and brutal play. 
With this end in view, mass plays 
should be limited. A further resolution 
discouraged interscholastic games of foot- 
ball between high schools and preparatory 
schools because of the strenuous character 
of the game and the immaturity of the 
students. It is expected that this rules 
committee will meet in New York, De- 
cember 28. Its success, however, is some- 
what uncertain as none of the larger uni- 
versities, except Columbia, responded to 
the call of Chancellor McCracken. At 
the same time it may become a large ele- 
ment in the crystallizing of public opin- 
ion, for its members are very much in 
earnest. The self-appointed rules com- 
mittee which legislates for the game is 
composed very largely of football play- 
ers, and is not likely to make radical 
changes in the rules. Real reform, if it 
ever is to come, must come from college 
faculties. 

There is some hope of reforming the 
management of college athletics as well 
as the rules of particular 
games. It is high time 
that such reform was un- 
dertaken. The professional coach hired 
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FOOTBALL 
Rehse in the Picneer Prmt, of St Paul 



to produce a successful team, and the 
professional manager whose business it is 
to see that the funds and the men are 
provided to win such games are ruining 
the amateur spirit in our colleges. It is 
better to have an inferior team than one 
to all intents and purposes professional, 
managed by men whose interests are no 
more educational than those of the trainer 
of a prize fighter. The conference com- 
mittee has suggested that the entry charge 
to football games should be made fifty 
cents to all students with the expectation 
that the enormous receipts would be ma- 
terially diminished. This does not seem 
to be a legitimate hope. The proportion 
of students in a crowd of twenty-five 
thousand is not large enough to affect 
materially the gate receipts in case such a 



reduction were made. A better rule 
would provide that the number of tickets 
sold to the general public should be pro- 
portioned to the number of those sold to 
members of the student body and the 
alumni. Sooner or later we must face 
this very elementary question: Are col- 
legiate sports to be carried on for the 
purpose of raising money to build grand- 
stands, stadiums and gymnasiums, of 
paying high salaries to coaches and 
trainers, or are they carried on in 
the interest of education? As they are 
now conducted, they are more of an 
amusement for the general public than 
is consonant with the purpose of educa- 
tional institutions. College students have 
no business to maintain an amusement 
park. 



The Relitfious World 



Twenty-eight denominations were rep- 
resented by five hundred delegates at the 

Inter-church Federation 
'Vedl^ttoS** Conference, which met in 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
city, November 15-21. The purpose was 
to foster the fellowship existing among 
the members of the various denomina- 
tional bodies and plan for fuller coop- 
eration in the future. It was distinctive 
from previous interdenominational gath- 
erings in that it was composed of officially 
appointed delegates. The plan proposed 
for adoption by the various bodies repre- 
sented in the federation was, in the 
main, as follows: (1) A Federation 
Council of Protestant churches to meet 
every four years, the first meeting to 
be held December 1, 1908. (2) Each 
denomination to have four members on 
the council, and one additional member 
for every fifty thousand church members. 



(3) The council to act in the capacity 
of an advisory board, and to interfere in 
no way with the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual denominations. (4) The object 
to be united action on social and moral 
questions and to give spiritual counsel 
and promote fellowship. (5) An execu- 
tive committee to deal with the business 
of the council in the intervals between 
meetings. 



Efforts were made by representative 
leaders of the more liberal type to make 

The Future ^* possible for Unitarians 
of the to join in the federation. 

Federation The attitude of those 
present, however, was polemically evan- 
gelical, old theological prejudice finally 
conquered, and the door was closed to 
the Unitarians. We do not believe tha^ 
this federation will be of any great ir 
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portance. It is to all intents and pur- 
poses a reanimation of the Evangelical 
Alliance which had a far more auspicious 
beginning more than thirty years ago, 
but now has no significance worth men- 
tioning. There is no need of a conven- 
tion or federation of evangelical churches 
that in one breath says that it is for 
practical purposes, and in another breath 
limits itself with theological definitions. 
Little can be expected of a body that 
dares not to stand for that which the age 
needs, namely, a unification of all re- 
ligious interests on aggressive lines. 



From various parts of the country come 
reports of increasing interest in evangel- 
istic meetings and conse- 
p^M^ quent large attendance. 
Minneapolis has had a 
spiritual experience that has exceeded the 
expectations even of those who have 
worked and prayed in preparation for it. 
Dr. Wilbur Chapman and his colleagues, 
twenty in number, with eighteen singers, 
held a total of 561 meetings in seventeen 
days. At many of them people could not 
gain admittance for want of room. Al- 
though no estimate of converts was made, 
the good results are already evident in 
several ways. A similar experience was 
had in St. Paul. Cincinnati also has had 
a somewhat sensational evangelistic cam- 
paign under Sam Jones. An interesting 
indication of the deepening interest in 
spiritual things was shown in a recent 
meeting held by the Yoimg Men's Presby- 
terian Union, of Chicago. One thousand 
invitations were sent to young men, ask- 
ing them to drop business and devote the 
hours from four to nine on a given day at 
the Hyde Park Church to consideration 
of a higher personal religious experience. 
To the surprise of the oflBcers, one out of 
every three came and manifested great 
interest in the appeal made by Mr. Robert 
Speer, of New York, for a life of prayer 
and obedience. 



The case of Professor Mitchell will by 

no means down. The various papers of 

ProfcMor the Methodist denomina- 

Mitchcii tion have discussed the 

Again matter with some caution 

and on the whole with a recognition of the 



fact that the action of the bishops was 
legal, though possibly unwise. The board 
of trustees of the University of Boston, as 
distinct from the Divinity School, has 
appointed Professor Mitchell to a chair 
in the graduate faculty until the close of 
the present academic year, with full leave 
of absence. It is to be hoped that this 
means that Boston University is planning 
to establish a chair for the study of the 
Bible independent of the control of the 
bishops. Questions of criticism are not 
precisely questions of theology, and they 
should be treated with the full freedom of 
science. A board of bishops can never 
decide the authorship of an ancient docu- 
ment, however much it may see to it that 
teachers are chosen who favor this or that 
view. 



The end of a long contest which has 
aroused much bitter feeling in France, 

Church and came on December 6, 
state in when the Senate adopted 
France the bill for the separation 

of church and state by a vote of 181 
against 102. The announcement was re- 
ceived with characteristic French abandon 
and cries of **Long live the republic," 
**Long live liberty." The bill passed the 
Chamber of Deputies last July, and there- 
fore this is the final act, the bill going into 
effect immediately. It terminates the au- 
thority of the Concordat signed by Pope 
Pius VII. and Napoleon, under which the 
French churches became government 
property, the clergy were paid by the 
state and church administration was con- 
trolled by the French cabinet. Now by 
the provisions of the bill just passed the 
property of the church will be controlled 
by civil organizations, the republic will 
no longer pay the expenses of public 
worship and the salaries of the clergy, 
except in the case of chaplains for col- 
leges, hospitals and asylums. There will 
henceforth be no oflScial recognition of 
religion or of any religious body. As 
Premier Rouvier stated during the course 
of the debate, the desire of the govern- 
ment was definitely to aflSrm the neutral- 
ity of the state in religious matters, and 
to give to all the various faiths the guar- 
antee of liberty of conscience. Such an 
attitude is the only logical one for a re- 
public. 
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AT A PROVENCAL SPRING, BY H. H, LA THANGLE 



THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL ART 

EXHIBITION 



BY 



DAVID B. ROWLAND 



SHE 



international exhibi- 
tion of painting under 
^ the Carnegie institute 
i;^ endowment, which 
^ closes in Pittsburg with 
1 5^ the opening of the year 

I J^ 1906, is now^ recognized 

as the most representa- 
tive one in America. As nearly one-half 
of the pictures came from abroad, it shows 
that the quality and importance of the 
exhibit is widely recognized. While it is 
admitted that Pittsburg is not an art 
center and the exhibit was brought here 
only because it was the home of the man 
who established the galleries, painters are 



beginning to overcome any disdain they 
may have felt for the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of the place and to prize the 
merits of the institution itself. The 
friendly cooperation of the art socie- 
ties in the selection of juries, representing 
some of the best-known painters, has 
helped to increase the prestige of the 
annual event, which is recognized as one 
of the most important of the routine dis- 
plays of paintings. 

In the collection this year, figures pre- 
dominate, although the recognition of 
landscapes last year by the award of the 
first medal to Mr. Schofield has brought 
in fully half a dozen where similar sub- 
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A SPANISH DANCER, BY ROBERT HENRI 
A striking and defiant figure 

jects have been selected. One of these 
took the second medal this year. Still 
life examples are comparatively few and 
the same can be said of such cattle sub- 
jects as shown by William H. Howe, who 
exhibits almost the only one of conse- 
quence. The group of lambs by Bryan 
Wall attracts attention, partly because 
tender treatment emphasizes their youth- 
ful appearance. They are delicate lambs 
with wool still unsoiled. The impression- 



ist is not conspicuous, few 
paintings of this type be- 
ing shown. Less than a 
dozen pictures in the exhi- 
bition have the exaggera- 
tions of the pleinairist 
school, indicating that as 
a distinctive class their 
power is waning. The in- 
fluence of the radicals who 
sought to make emphatic 
that treatment of light and 
air which shocked at first 
the conservative academi- 
cians, is seen in a majority 
of the paintings, for nearly 
all have emerged from 
studio effects. 

The usual number of 
**pretty'' pictures is 
shown, while the ones that 
depict sentiment still at- 
tract the most popular in- 
terest. Elizabeth Nourse's 
** Little Sister" easily leads 
in exciting sympathy, for 
visitors are stirred by the 
unkempt dress of the girl 
** mothering" her infant 
sister. Human interest is 
also aroused by **Bairnies, 
Cuddle Doon," the scene 
Robert G. Hutchison has 
depicted, where a motherly- 
looking woman is putting 
a row of little folks to bed 
and is attempting to soothe 
two mischievous ones whose 
faces upturned from the 
coverlids show laughing de- 
fiance to her wishes. An 
older child is just nestling 
down in his place at the 
foot of the bed. Those to 
whom only striking pic- 
tures appeal admire the de- 
fiant figure of **The Spanish Dancer," by 
Robert Henri. A red robe covers her 
form and with arm extended she clasps 
the castanets in her left hand. There is 
a goodly number of pictures for those 
who want art to **tell a story." Take 
the ''Death of Gavroche," by Willette, 
for instance. The sack of cartridges over 
the little messenger's shoulders seems to 
bound with the shock of the fatal bullet 
which has drawn a stream of blood from 
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his breast. The defiant laugh on his face 
is changing to a look of horror as the 
realization of imminent death throttles 
him. Blood and the red rag of anarchy, 
floating from the improvised street barri- 
cade, give plenty of color to an animated 



other canvas that touches a responsive 
chord in popular interest. 

Marcel Clement has painted a scene 
on a Paris street, where two well-dressed 
women are offering alms to children. One 
of the little folks is about to accept the 



BRIDGE BriLDING. BY FRED D. MARSH 
An inartUtic subject treated artistically 



scene. The average visitor stops before 
E. A. Walton's *' Legend of Glasgow 
Cathedral ' ' to wonder what is the signifi- 
cance of the scene which represents a 
clumsy ox team drawing the dead body 
of a saint, the simple bier being followed 
by a **holy man'' on foot. The full 
length figure, by Thomas Eakins, of an 
elderly man reading a newspaper, is an- 



gift, but the other turns away, whether 
from reluctance or shyness, it is left for 
the spectator to determine. **The Beg- 
gars," by Milne, represents an adult ask- 
ing a pittance, while in his shadow stands 
a small boy teasing a dog by holding at 
arm's length the food the dumb creature 
seeks. **A Humorous Incident," by Gar- 
rindo, is a canvas crowded with faces 
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which peer laughingly through a haze of D. Marsh, the workmen are swung far out 
terra cotta, giving the picture the appear- above a stream on a girder they are guid- 
ance of a jclay model. Skill in reproduc- ing to its place. The portrait of Francis 
ing the details of prints and engravings Wilson, by Clara T. MacChesney, makes 
is shown by Gabriel Biessy, for his con- him appear in the exact attitude he has 
noiseur is removing one from a collection chosen for his theater posters. F. D. Mil- 
on the wall and handling it with reverent let's portrait, with its dense background, 
touch. Charles W. Hawthorne in his brings the little girl forward until the 
**Call of Peter" shows a modern fisher- figure seems almost embossed. Seated on 



A PORTRAIT, BY CECILIA BEAUX 
Terhaps the most notable in the collection 



man extending his hand in response to a low stool and perusing a book, she looks 
the summons. The study of the face is up in a delightfully unconscious way. 
pleasing, but the hand is badly drawn and Perhaps the most notable portrait in the 
can scarcely be accepted as belonging to collection is that by Cecilia Beaux, and 
a seafaring man. its animated face is still further bright- 
If the visitor was attracted by pictures ened by the eyeglasses. The light on the 
representing action, he found many to hair and brow is excellent, but the draw- 
admire. In ** Bridge Building,'' by Fred ing of the hands seems awkward, espe- 
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AN EVENING IN A STUDIO. BY LUCTEN SIMON 
Awarded the first (rold medal and a priie of 11,500. Note the skilful arrangement of the light as it falls on the pictured 



cially as the subject is represented in the 
attitude of holding down the paw of her 
eager pet dog with two fingers, in her 
effort to restrain him. 

In **Pate Asleep," by A. P. Agache, 
the aged woman who shapes destinies is 
representing as nodding, her grim face 
upturned and her head resting on an arm. 
Aman- Jeans' subject displays her jewel- 
bedecked fingers rather conspicuously, but 
she sits daintily. The treatment of the 
dress fabrics, the hair and the eyes is 
effective, although there would be no 
doubt of the nationality of the painting. 
W. C. C. Bleckman's ** Returning Home'' 
suggests a Corot scheme of sunset gleam 
appearing between dark trees. A flock of 
sheep wending their way along the road 
in the foreground are scarcely discernible 
in the dusk. 

'*At Vespers" is the title of a glimpse 
in a cathedral given by Mary L. Edwards. 
Three demure maidens in quaint caps are 
seen worshiping, while the setting sun 



seems to add its benediction by suffusing 
the walls a golden yellow. One of the 
best still life pictures is Walter Gay's 
**Blue and White," the indigo tints on 
the porcelain in the room being relieved 
by the formal treatment of dark red doors 
which open on each side with mathemati- 
cal precision. 

Bright red poppies on a dark setting 
suggest sleep or death and T. C. Gotch 
has surrounded a sad- faced maiden with 
them. The veil falling over her head is 
black, so the painting has been named 
** Death; the Bride." Augustus Koop- 
man has painted large figures and inter- 
esting faces in his ** Return of the Shrimp 
Catchers." The stern features of the 
man leading the party home are relaxing 
somewhat under the smile of the sweet 
face next his, but a second woman strides 
along apparently unconscious of every- 
thing except weariness with the day's 
work. Evening shadows falling on the 
snow in a defile leading to a farmhouse 
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are features of Walter Nettleton's ''Farm 
Lane/' In Robert Reid's **Pleur de 
Lys" a young woman's face peers out 
from a screen-like wealth of lilac-colored 
blossoms, her dress being marked with the 
same color so the whole may be in har- 
mony. John Sloan has made Madison 
Square in New York very dark indeed in 
his '* Coffee Line," and the white tip of 
the whiskey sign he has inserted in a 
comer scarcely relieves the blackness. 

Henry 0. Tanner is the only colored 
painter represented, and his scene where 
Judas is covenanting with the high 
priests for the betrayal of Christ was 
worthy of recognition, aside from senti- 
mental considerations. The meeting is 
evidently secret, for the contracting par- 



ties are in a lonely building where the 
priests can display the thirty pieces of 
silver without attracting attention. The 
old-fashioned, New England type of 
church has been attempted by C. C. Vor- 
hees. The white painted walls of the se- 
vere front rise spectral in the growing 
darkness, but the spire is decimated, prob- 
ably so as to give more prominence to the 
details of the entrance opening on the 
village common. 

The first medal carries with it a prize 
of $1,500. The jury this year awarded 
this to Lucien Simon for his large figure 
group entitled, **An Evening in a Stu- 
dio.'' The skill of the artist is evident in 
the arrangement of the light as it falls on 
the pictures. The new painting, which 



AT MOIQI'INS. IJY WILLIAM J GLACKENS 
A realistic sketch 
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• BAIRNIES, CUDDLE DOON," BY ROBERT a HUTCHISON 
A picture full of human interest 



the family and friends have apparently 
been invited to inspect, is not shown, but 
as most of the eyes are directed to the 
front, that may be considered the direc- 
tion of the work. Redfield's **0n the 
Crest" was given the second medal. It 
is similar in theme to the landscape by 
Schofield last year which won the first 
medal, and it represents a stream in win- 
ter on whose banks the bare trees are 
surrounded by patches of snow. These 
are lighted here and there by streaks of 
sunlight. The third medal went to Childe 
Hassam for his **June,'' an impressionist 



symphony whose shower of colors sur- 
rounds three nude fisrures sporting on a 
river bank which abounds in impossible 
flowers. Sloan received an honorable 
mention for his New York picture, as did 
William J. Glackens for his realistic 
sketch of a couple dining at Mouquins. 
The other painting considered worthy of 
this honor was Charles II. Woodbury's 
** Winter," where a dull rock on the beach 
is touched by snow on the one side and a 
swirling wave on the other. Combined 
they produce the veined marble effect so 
favored by this artist. 
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GENERAL RAFAEL REYES 

Presideut of the Republic of Colombia 

He hjtf won diatiuction as a statesman, diplomat and explorer. He is also a scientist and litterateur 
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THE REMAKING OF COLOMBIA 



HOW THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC HAS DEVELOPED 
UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT RAFAEL REYES 



BY 



EDWARD H. MASON 




|T is just two years since 
the quick-action revolu- 
tion of Panama, with 
its accompaniment of 
American intervention^ 
and the subsequent ar- 
ranging of the canal 
treaty with the new re- 
public, brought to an end our fifty years' 
association with Colombia in guarding 
the right of free transit across the Isth- 
mus. 

The new interest in Colombia then 
aroused seems, however, to have been lost 
sight of in the engrossing subject of canal 
construction, and to-day the idea of Co- 
lombia in the minds of many is probably 
limited to the glimpse had at that time of 
a country weakened and disorganized al- 
most to the point of annihilation by the 
events of the revolution and by the fierce 
stress of the civil war preceding it. 

But instances of quick progress in na- 
tional development can be found in South 
as well as North America when the right 
impetus has been given, and the energy 
wasted in internal dissensions can pro- 
duce appreciable results when applied in 
proper channels. Such is the case with 
Colombia to-day, thanks largely to the 
efforts of the remarkable man who has 
recently completed his first year of office 
as president of the republic. General 
Baf ael Reyes. 

From the intense preoccupation of 
long-continued partisan strife, the peo- 
ple were awakened by the shock of the 
2anama affair to a realization of their 
^ tiodition, and from both parties came a 
^^ Aeamd for a leader who would do away 

X 



with the old-established "to the victor" 
style of government (the prime cause of 
the evils from which the country was 
suffering), and supplant it with one 
founded on broad patriotism rather than 
on partisanship. A lifetime of disinter- 
ested service of his country, both at home 
and abroad, made General Reyes the one 
logical candidate for the presidency under 
these conditions, and the achievements of 
his administration thus far in the work of 
strengthening and rebuilding the nation 
have more than proven the wisdom of his 
election. 

But to trace this process of reconstruc- 
tion from its beginning, let us start with 
the period just after the Panama revolu- 
tion when General Reyes' work really be- 
gan. He had been appointed at that time 
commissioner, with absolute power to 
handle the Panama matter in any way he 
saw fit, and his first move was to impress 
his justly aroused countrymen with the 
advisability of exercising restraint and 
refraining from a hopeless struggle to re- 
gain their lost territory. To his influence 
more than anything else is due the dig- 
nified attitude which ^lombia main- 
tained at that time under such trying cir- 
cumstances. 

General Reyes next visited Panami^.in 
an unsuccessful attempt to secure a vol- 
untary return to its old allegiance, but 
the revolutionary government so thor- 
oughly appreciated and feared the prob- 
able effect of his personality on the peo- 
ple of the state that they would not even, 
permit him to land. At Washington a 
brave effort to bring about recognition of 
Colombia's claims in the matter, while ap- 
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parently meeting with like failure, in re- 
ality laid a foundation of sympathy and 
good will on which a settlement honorable 
to both countries may yet be built Not 
the least important feature of this har- 
monizing voyage was a personal confer- 
ence at Caracas with the fiery Castro of 
Venezuela, resulting in a friendly under- 
standing covering points at issue between 
the two countries. 

Considering the amount of trouble 
which the little autocrat of Venezuela 
seems able to make for even far-distant 
nations, the possibilities of complications 
as regards a next-door neighbor are very 
great. This is especially true in the case 
of Colombia, which is dependent upon 
Venezuela for access to the sea by the 
river highways of the Zulia and Orinoco, 
for the commerce of her northeastern and 
eastern departments. In addition to levy- 
ing a river toll on this business, Venezu- 
ela has been in the habit of closing the 
rivers entirely to foreign commerce at 
any and all times and for any or no rea- 
son. While Colombia has been the chief 
sufferer from this arbitrary performance, 
the day will come when the world's in- 
terest in the development of the great 
heart of South America, reached by these 
rivers and their affluents, will make the 
open door as important there as it is now 
considered to be in China. 

With Colombia's foreign affairs thus 
put in order, General Reyes was ready for 
the internal problems which confronted 
him when he actually took office as presi- 
dent in August of 1904. He found the 
country suffering principally from the 
effects of too much politics, with the num- 
ber of those engaged in ** saving the coun- 
try" somewhat out of proportion to the 
working force. It had been the old situa- 
tion of the "ijrparty" monopolizing the 
government, while the *'out party" 
struggled for representation, with the re- 
sult that politics engrossed the best 
thought and energy of fiie country to the 
exclusion of more productive occupations. 
But from tiie start of President Reyes' 
administration has been seen the unique 
spectacle of a government from which the 
idea of party is practically dissociated. 
Both Conservatives and Liberals are rep- 
resented in the cabinet, and the same may 
be said of the diplomatic and consular 
services, and in fact of all branches of the 



government. For the first time in many 
years, Colombia's public service is being 
carried on by the picked men from her en- 
tire population, instead of from merely a 
part, while private enterprises are show- 
ing the effect of the working capacity re- 
leased from political occupations. 

It was also found that Colombia's con- 
stitution was an admirable instrument for 
putting a drag on the wheels of progress. 
Under it the powers of the different 
branches of the government were so care- 
fully interlocked and checked against 
each other, that a condition of practical 
immobility was the result. This consti- 
tution was the outcome of a grudging 
yielding of the extreme **stetes rights" 
idea which prevailed in the earlier days 
of the republic, when the various depart- 
ments figured as confederated states, and 
sent their representatives to a ** Senate of 
Plenipotentiaries," as the national con- 
gress in Bogota was then called. The 
curious situation might have been ob- 
served at that time of complaints being 
made to the national government by cer- 
tain of the sovereign states, to the effect 
that some of their fellow sovereigns were 
making war on them, and would the na- 
tional government please make them stop. 
From this state of affairs was developed 
the constitution in effect when General 
Reyes took office, which soon proved its 
** dead-locking" capacity by enabling a 
small minority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to hold up, not only the progressive 
legislation which the administration was 
urging, but even the transaction of the or- 
dinary business required to keep the ma- 
chinery of government in motion. 

A convention or national assembly of 
the most representative character, to have 
as its chief work the revision of the con- 
stitution, was demanded by all parties 
and all sections as the only solution of the 
difficulty. This assembly met in Bogota 
in the spring of the present year and its 
labors have resulted in giving to Colombia 
the strongly centralized form of govern- , 
ment which experience has shown to be 
best suited to the development of the 
Latin- American republics. Of first im- 
portance in the changes authorized is the / 
lengthening of the presidential term fro* 
six years to ten, but this applies onl^ 
the term of office of the present \ i- 
bent, so that after its expiration, tK^ six- 
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year term is again in force. No more pro- 
nounced placing of the seal of popular 
approval upon the acts of an administra- 
tion can be imagined than this. It not 
only approves the work accomplished up 
to date, but it guarantees that sufficient 
time will be given to carry the govern- 
ment's program through to a finish. 

The history of monarchical governments 
has shown the heir apparent as a frequent 
disturber of the peace, and among re- 
publics the storm center has often been 
located in the vice-presidential office. 
Equipped for the most part with a set of 
nominal duties which make the mild 
labors of our own Vice-President seem 
strenuous by comparison, this officer with 
our Latin- American neighbors has some- 
times occupied his leisure years in imag- 
ining what he would do if he were presi- 
dent. From imagination to action has 
been but a short step. Colombia was most 
generously equipped in this respect under 
tiie old constitutional provisions, having 
not only a full-fledged vice-president, but 
also a special understudy appointed from 
time to time by Congress, who was known 
as the ''Designado.'^ An occasional mis- 
apprehension by the Designado of the 
fact that his part was merely a thinking 
one, lead to the abolition of this office to- 
gether with that of the regular vice-presi- 
dent, and the Colombian president of the 
future will be free from these possible 
enemies of his own household. 

In a country of great distances and of 
inadequate transportation facilities, such 
as Colombia, the states or departments 
ought to be of such reasonable size that 
their capitals with the governmental ma- 
chinery can be easily reached from all 
points within their boundaries. Hereto- 
fore some of the departments have been 
of such great size that months might pos- 
sibly be spent in a trip to the capital and 
back from some outlying point. This 
trouble was remedied by dividing up the 
departments, making fifteen of them alto- 
gether instead of the original eight, which 
has added greatly to the eflfective scope of 
the local governments, while at the same 
. time advancing the centralized govern- 
ment idea. As all governors of depart- 
ments are personal appointees of the na- 
tional executive, the establishment of 
these additional local seats of government 
in close touch with Bogota has bound the 



whole structure more closely together 
while lessening the old ''state" feeling 
that used to prevail. This redistricting 
has also been extended to Bogota, the na- 
tional capital, which, with its immediate 
suburbs, has been made a "Federal Dis- 
trict" removed from the jurisdiction of 
the surrounding department of Cundina- 
marca. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the new departments have been of- 
ficered on a very economical scale, and 
their creation will detract but little from 
the record which the administration is 
making in the suppression of unnecessary 
employees, which thus far it is estimated 
will save the country something like $2,- 
000,000 gold per year. The effectiveness 
and responsibility of the judiciary have 
also been augmented by doing away with 
life tenure of office, and substituting 
therefor fixed terms, with power of re- 
moval under certain conditions vested in 
the executive. 

With constitutional revision accom- 
plished, the government next turned its 
attention to the very pressing duty of re- 
habilitating the national finances. Al- 
though Colombia not many years ago 
ranked among the first South American 
countries in the production of the pre- 
cious metals, under the necessities of the 
recent civil war it yielded to the attrac- 
tion of the printing-press and the litho- 
graphic stone, and ran riot in a fiat money 
debauch which would have delighted the 
heart of our ancient greenback party. 
Paper issue followed paper issue to the 
full capacity of the government estab- 
lishments, while various amateur finan- 
ciers helped on the good work with pri- 
vate issues of their own, which in quality 
of material used were quite as good as the 
regular article, and almost as valuable in- 
trinsically as time went on, so that the 
depreciated peso or dollar slid swiftly to 
a valuation of something less than one- 
half cent gold. It has since recovered an 
exchange value of an even cent gold, due 
to the efforts of the government, which 
for some time has devoted the proceeds of 
the national emerald mines to the buying 
up and burning of large quantities of the 
paper money, and of late has held ex- 
change at about one hundred to one, by 
the sale of drafts on Europe at this rate 
when necessary to steady the market. 
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This situation is responsible for the 
vivid tales brought back by returning 
travelers of ** five-dollar shaves," **hun. 
dred-doUar cab rides" and ** eight hun- 
dred dollars a bottle champagne." As a 
matter of fact, after a week in the coun- 
try one simply translates "pesos^^ as 
** cents" instead of ** dollars," and forgets 
about ** depreciated currency," but the 
government has realized the necessity of 
conforming to the standard of other na- 
tions, and has taken active steps to bring 
the country into line on a gold basis. 
This is being done through the medium of 
the Banco Central at Bogota, a financial 
institution recently organized with local 
capitcd, to which the government has 
granted very wide powers. It has been 
made a bank of issue with exclusive power 
for thirty years to emit, through its 
branches in the different departments, its 
gold notes against a thirty per cent re- 
serve, which latter is subject to govern- 
ment verification. In addition, it has been 
made the depository of all government 
revenues, specific portions of which are 
to be devoted to the coinage of metal cur- 
rency under the bank's direction. The 
gold dollar divided into one hundred 
cents (1.672 grams weight and 0.900 fine) 
has been decreed to be the monetary unit 
of the republic, and silver currency in 
half-dollars and twenty-cent and ten-cent 
pieces (0.900 fine) and with a weight 
ratio as compared to gold of 33 to 1, may 
be coined up to one-tenth of the total 
gold coinage, as also nickels and cents to 
the amount of two per cent of the gold in 
circulation. 

To provide for tjiis new coinage, as well 
as for the country's other needs, the cus- 
toms duties have been increased in gen- 
eral about seventy per cent, and govern- 
ment monopolies have been established on 
liquors, hides, tobacco and matches. 
Twenty-five per cent of the new custom 
duties (to be raised to fifty per cent in 
1907) has been set aside since July 1 for 
this purpose, as has also the revenue from 
the monopoly on hides, which latter will 
be increased if needed from the earnings 
of the government-owned emerald mines, 
so that it shall amount to as much as the 
percentage of the duties mentioned. With 
the funds derived from these sources, and 
with any other revenues which the treas- 
ury can spare, the coinage of the new 



money will be commenced on January 1, 
1906, and the same will be used for the 
conversion of the paper money at the 
fixed rate of $1 gold for $100 paper. 
While all this has been going on at home, 
negotiations have been carried on with 
the foreign bondholders of Colombia's na- 
tional debt, resulting in an arrangement 
for taking care of the arrears of interest, 
and the first payment on account of both 
the arrears and current interest was made 
in London during July. 

It is said of President Diaz, of Mexico, 
that his announced program, when he un- 
dertook the work of rebuilding his coun- 
try, was **to shoot bandits and build rail- 
roads." This first undertaking is not re- 
quired in Colombia, as the writer can 
testify after riding some two thousand 
miles through its ever-changing valleys 
and mountains, and visiting every one of 
its original eight departments. While 
contrary to the prevailing notion of South 
American conditions, it is a pleasure to 
be able to bear witness to the good order 
prevailing throughout the country and 
the universal respect for life and property 
rights among its citizens. 

The transportation problem is, however, 
of prime importance, and the government 
has set to work in earnest on the solution 
of it. To appreciate the situation in this 
respect, one should be acquainted with 
the difBculties besetting traveling in Co- 
lombia at the present time. Only a per- 
sonal experience of mule-back traveling 
can enable one to appreciate these thor- 
oughly, but for those that have not had 
this experience, it should be explained 
that mule-back is the ordinary method of 
carrying passengers and freight, with the 
exceptions of the Magdalena River steam- 
ers and a few short local railroads, while 
a cross section of the country itself has 
been aptly likened to a tooth comb. This 
may be putting it a little strongly, but as 
a matter of fact, Colombia is chiefly made 
up of the three north and south ranges of 
the Andes, with the broad valleys of the 
Cauca and the Magdalena rivers between 
them, and beyond the easternmost range 
a great empire of almost unexplored ter-. 
ritory in the low-lying plains of the heart 
of the continent, where rise the countless 
a£9uents of the Orinoco and Amazon. 

Great tablelands, like that surrounding 
Bogota, crown the mountain tops, where 
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are raised all the agricultural products of 
our own colder latitudes, while the river 
valleys and lower coast lands yield every 
variety of tropical plants and fruits. In 
the extent and variety of her mineral re- 
sources, Colombia is also marvelously rich, 
while her broad plains and valleys rank 
with the Argentine as cattle producers. 
With all this abundance the difficulty of 
transportation limits production in most 
cases to the suppl3ring of local needs, and 
makes the country largely dependent on 
imported supplies brought in by sea or 
river. As an instance of this, Bogota, in 
the center of a country capable of raising 
anything on earth, receives flour from 
New York City, which is brought in by 
the Magdalena River route. With coal 
deposits over a wide range of territory, 
the river steamers still bum wood, and 
the Barranquilla Railway finds it cheaper 
to use coal briquettes shipped from Car- 
diff, Wales. One of the world's greatest 
salt mines is that of Zipaquira, on the 
Bogota plateau, and yet sea salt from 
Peru is being used in the Cauca Valley, 
not three hundred miles distant, while im- 
ported canned meats penetrate to every 
part of the country, as local meats can 
only be transported **on the hoof." 

To remedy this state of affairs, the gov- 
ernment has taken steps to inter^ capital 
in railroad construction by granting con- 
cessions, with subsidies attached, in the 
shape generally of guaranteed interest for 
a term of years on a fixed construction 
cost, secured by a percentage of certain 
custom-house receipts. On tiiia basis rail- 
road concessions have been granted to 
both English and American capitalists for 
a number of different lines of road. The 
most important ones projected are those 
to connect Bogota and the neighboring 
mountain plateaus with the lower Mag- 
dalena, at a point where access to the sea 
may be had by deep-draft river steamers, 
and to connect Bogota with the rich 
Cauca Valley and with the Pacific Ocean 
at Buenaventura, the nearest seaport. 
Intermediate lines are to run down the 
Magdalena Valley and through the rich 
state of Antioquia, all the new lines being 
built in connection with the half-dozen 
or more short railroads now in operation, 
and together with them and tiie river 
steamer lines forming a comprehensive 
transportation system, which wUl not only 



open the country to the outside world, but 
will put the principal sections in com- 
munication with each other. 

In addition to the railroad system a 
large number of wagon roads have been 
undertaken by local capital, and the river 
navigation is being improved, as in the 
case of the Magdalena, bythe imposition 
of a toll to cover the expenses of clearing 
and dredging it, and on the smaller rivers 
by variously aided and subsidized steamer 
line concessions.' A significant circum- 
stance in connection with this road-build- 
ing work is the fact that the government 
has equipped what is left of its greatly 
reduced army with pick and shovel, and 
set it to work repairing the principal na- 
tional highways. This practical sword 
and plow-share transformation is prov- 
ing a fine thing for the roads, but it is far 
more important in evidencing to the 
world that the government's program of 
peace and progress is an accomplished 
fact. 

Since the writer's return home, comes 
the news of an event which does not 
seem to have attracted much attention in 
comparison with the government's more 
ambitious undertakings, but which per- 
haps has greater possibilities for future 
benefit to the country than any of them. 
It is the publication of a decree for the 
establishment of a Superior Normal 
School in Bogota, with branches in the 
various departmental capitals. If an 
administration accomplished nothing be- 
yond the satisfactory carrying out of an 
undertaking such as this, it would still 
deserve to rank beside those which have 
been most successful in promoting the 
country's material development 

To illustrate briefiy the foregoing by a 
parallel case along lines familiar to most 
of us, it may be said that Colombia is 
now experiencing, under the wise guid- 
ance of General Reyes, an awakening 
comparable only to that which Mexico 
experienced twenty-five years ago, when 
President Diaz began his wonder-working 
term of office. In General Reyes, Co- 
lombia, with her wealth of undeveloped 
resources, seems to have been fortunate 
enough to find another Diaz, who will give 
life to her latent possibilities in countiess 
lines and will lead her to her place among 
nations through the paths of peace an<T 
good government. ^ ^ 
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lARLIAMENTARY 
government is on its 
trial in Europe. In 
Britain, the home of 
"rule by talking-shop, '* 
the decadence of the 
House of Gonmions has 
become a conmionplace 
of discussion. Conservatives lay it to 
the door of Liberal obstruction, Liberals 
to the usurpation of power by the cabinet. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact re- 
mains. In France, for the moment, the 
machine is working smoothly, with less 
than the usual amount of Nationalist fric- 
tion, but in Spain the farce of a new 
and unrepresentative ministry every five 
months still holds the stage. Italy is 
struggling in the grip of tie system of 
personal groups instead of parties, while 
in Austria-Hungary the machine has 
broken down completely and brought the 
Dual Monarchy to the brink of dissolu- 
tion. The net result has been to throw 
more i)ower into the hands of the execu- 
tive, and to attach a new importance to 
the personalities of the premiers. 

To Americans, the best known of 
Europe's premiers is, of course, Arthur 
Balfour. Yet none is harder to under- 
stand. He is at once the most transparent 
and the most elusive of politicians. With 
schoolboy candor he will blurt out the 
most damaging admissions of error or un- 
preparedness in some crisis, and at the 
same time will keep the country and his 
party guessing for years at a stretch 
where he stands on the most discussed 
question of the day. He is a bundle of 
contradictions, a perpetual enigma. He 
could not be otherwise if he tried, but in- 
cidentally he finds mystery good politics; 
as Disraeli discovered before him, it irri- 
tates the people some of the time but it 
fascinates them all the time. 



At first glance no man would seem less 
qualified than Arthur Balfour to guide 
his party and the Empire through such a 
time of change and stress as the present. 
Indolent, fastidious, dilettante, indiffer- 
ent to opinion, scorning details, hating 
the drudgery of office; in earlier days the 
darling of '*The Souls, '* that esoteric 
band of society geniuses whom Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward has pictured in her 
latest book as the archangels; early and 
late a metaphysician, finding his deepest 
interest in the problem of founding the- 
ology anew on tiie strange basis of a uni- 
veiial scepticism— this is unpromising 
material for the making of a practical 
politician. Yet under stress of need this 
philosopher has proved himself the most 
astute party leader in England to-day. 

When, three years ago, Joseph Chamber- 
lain threw the brand of protection Into 
the arena, few expected that Mr. Balfour 
would long be able to retain the reins of 
I>ower. He would be as clay in the hands 
of the Birmingham potter. The party 
would break up, the great majority ad- 
hering to Mr. Chamberlain. Yet, to-day, 
though the party is doomed to defeat, 
it is still a united party, and it is still 
the party of Arthur Balfour, while the 
redoubtable Joseph Chamberlain, puller 
of party wires, controller of caucuses, 
most American of British politicians, is 
still without the breastworks. Mr. Bid- 
four has dawdled to some purpose; has 
compromised, shifted and postponed, lean- 
ing now to one side, now to the other, 
trusting that something would turn up 
to provide an issue other than protection 
on which his party might face the country. 
His tortuous i)olicy has not always been 
ingenuous or even honest, but it has cer- 
tainly won a measure of success which two 
years ago seemed impossible. 

A strong factor in Mr. Balfour's leader- 
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ship is his personal popularity. Kindly, 
urbane, witty, he is always in request both 
in the party smoking-room and on the 
ladies' terrace. In spite of his pleasure 
in feminine society, he has steacUly per- 
sisted in his bachelor estate, finding solace 
in his two hobbies, music and golf. Much 
of Balfourian indifference and British 
tolerance is revealed by the anecdote of 
his haying refused a legacy of $30,000 
from an old lady admirer, because 
coupled with the condition that he should 
give up playing golf on Sundays. All 
indications go to show that when Parlia- 
ment is at last dissolved, and Mr. Balfour 
goes to the country on his record of edu- 
eatioilal reaction, concession to the liquor 
trade, fiscal temporizing, war office mud- 
dling and corruption, he will be able to 
play golf every week day as well as every 
Sunday. 

Twelve years ago, Rouvier, the present 
Premier of Prance, then Minister of Pi- 
nance in the Ribot administration, was 
compelled to resign because of complicity 
in the Panama scandal, and his career 
seemed closed. But other sensations have 
blotted out Panama, and, after all, it was 
for the party campaign fund rather than 
for himself that M. Rouvier accepted the 
bribes. So three years ago his unequaled 
financial talents forced his admission to 
the Combes cabinet as Minister of Pi- 
nance, and led last Pebruary to his selec- 
tion as Premier when the "little father" 
lost his hold. 

M. Rouvier has turned his hand to as 
many trades as the traditional Yankee. 
He began life as a bank clerk, next took to 
teaching, forsook the desk for the bar and 
the bar for journalism, finding in this last 
the path to Parliament. Of late years he 
has been identified with La Banque 
Frangaisef and is said to have the reversion 
of the presidency of the Credit Lyonnais 
whenever he decides to retire from poli- 
tics. In his first session in the National 
Assembly of 1871 the young Marseilles 
deputy distinguished himself even above 
his fellow members of the Extreme Left 
by his violent outbursts and perfervid 
declamations. He soon abandoned this 
short cut to fame for the more laborious 
one of unflagging industry and close 
study of the intricate problems of finance. 
His reward came with his appointment 
in 1881 as Minister of Commerce in Gam- 



betta's cabinet. Seven of the next ten 
years were spent in office, usually as 
Pinance Minister, and for one year as 
Premier; then came ten lean years of 
oblivion. 

M. Rouvier is a typical Prench bour- 
geois, industrious, clear-headed, practical 
to his finger tips, an abhorrer of theories, 
conservative to timidity. He has the 
reputation of delivering the most con- 
densed and businesslike speeches in the 
Chamber, and always commands attention 
when he mounts the tribune. Tou see him 
walking rapidly from his seat, his broad 
shoulders bowed and his head bent for- 
ward as if about to charge the enemy, but 
really from the more prosaic cause of 
nearsightedness. Once in the tribune, he 
launches rapidly into his speech, rarely 
using notes; no declamation, no fiowery 
perorations, but clear, concise, hard- 
headed argument, warming on occasion 
with Provencal fervor, when he gesticu- 
lates freely, jerking his pincenez every 
minute off and on, and poundmg the desk 
with his fists. 

In his domestic policy he presents the 
anomaly of leading a party to whose 
policy be is opposed. He has condemned 
the anti-clerical campaign as intolerant, 
and the income tax proposals as fiscal 
heresy. Yet he has cheerfully pocketed 
his opinions; he has put through the 
separation of Church and State so far as 
the Chamber of Deputies goes, and is 
bringing down an income tax bill this ses- 
sion. His change of front does not mean 
a sacrifice of principle for place. He has 
accepted the Comb^ policy because with- 
out such concessions to the radical wing 
it would be impossible to hold together 
the hloCy the combination of moderate Re- 
publicans, Radicals, Radical-Socialists, 
and Socialists pure and simple, on which 
the stability of Republican government in 
Prance seems to depend. 

The duration of the Rouvier cabinet 
was much debated a few months ago, but 
now that it has been reorganized by 
throwing overboard M. Delcass6 to ap- 
I)ease Germany, and M. Berteaux, whose 
presidential aspirations were a disturbing 
factor, the prospects for a year or two of 
office seem excellent. 

While the average expectation of life a 
cabinet may have in Prance is steadily 
growing greater, across the^Pyrenees it 
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has been growing less. The Liberal ad- 
ministration of Senor Montero Rios, whom 
the latest political seesaw has put in power 
in Spain, is the sixth in a little over two 
years. Yet the country has not been pass- 
ing through any great political upheavals. 
Party labels are deceptive in Spain. The 
difference between Liberal and Conserva- 
tive is the difference betw^n Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. In thirty years no Con- 
servative cabinet has ever repealed a Lib- 
eral measure. In reality Liberals and 
Conservatives are only two wings of one 
party, the Alfonsists, or supporters of the 
present dynasty against Carlists, Repub- 
licans and Socialists; and the two alter- 
nate in office with automatic regularity. 

Sefior Rios is best known to Americans 
as the leader of the anti-war party in the 
Spanish Cortes in 1898, and President 
of the Paris Peace Commission after the 
war. He has been forty years in politics 
—he is now seventy-two— and has fre- 
quently held office, chiefly the portfolio of 
Justice. Senor Rios is a practical and 
experienced administrator, of unques- 
tioned integrity and devotion; narrow, 
perhaps, and obstinate on occasion, but 
cautious and well balanced, and able to 
serve his country better in her present 
I)olicy of quiet recuperation than a states- 
man of more brilliant powers. He has an 
immense capacity for sitting tight and 
keeping his head in a crisis. His min- 
istry is not a very strong one. The best- 
known members are General Weyler, of 
concentration-camp fame, who is Minister 
of War, and Senor Echegaray, the Min- 
ister of Finance, an Admirable Crichton 
who is at once founder of the Bank of 
Spain, professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and the leading novel- 
ist of his country. 

Senor Rios will undoubtedly pursue 
the mild program of social reform and 
regulation of the religious congregations 
identified with the Liberal party. There 
is certainly scox>e for reform. The anti- 
quated system of land tenure, the unfair 
distribution of taxes, the farcical election 
system, the illiteracy of the majority of 
the people, and, above all, the industrial 
backwardness of the country, furnish 
problems to test Senor Rios's statesman- 
ship to the utmost. Fortunately, recuper- 
ative forces are at work. The loss of the 
Philippine and Cuban white elephants 



has relieved the treasury and removed a 
fruitful source of corruption; commerce 
is flourishing, the industrial and mining 
activity unparalleled, while irrigation is 
being applied to the deserts of Andaluda 
on a scale unknown since the expulsion of 
those masters of the science, the Moors. 

For the present, all Spaniards agree 
with Senor Rios on the need for concen- 
trating their efforts on domestic upbuild- 
ing, but it is impossible to abstain entirely 
from a part in the European concert 
Senor Rios has some strong convictions 
on Spain's rights in Morocco which may 
provide a surprise for both France and 
Germany in the coming conference. As 
to the United States, while believing that 
bygones should be bygones, he is not 
content with recent interpretations of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which, he says "mean 
not America for the Americans, but 
America for the United States.** He 
dreams of a day when Spain will have re- 
gained the commercial and the spiritual, 
if not the political hegemony of the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples of the earth, who, it 
is worth remembering, are more numerous 
than any other language group save the 
English-speaking nations. 

Italy, like France, is governed by a 
bloc or coalition. The government of 
Signor Fortis, however, is based on op- 
position to the Socialists and Republicans, 
not, as in France, on opposition to the 
reactionaries. Italy is the first of the 
great powers to fulfil John Morley*s 
prophecy that the political contests of the 
future would be waged between Socialists 
on one side and a coalition of the existing 
parties on the other. In the elections last 
winter all the moderate factions sank their 
differences for the moment in the face of 
the threatening attitude of the Socialists, 
rallying under the leadership of Signor 
Qiolitti. They secured a big majority of 
the house, but the Socialist vote increased 
from ten per cent of the total polled to 
twenty. 

Once in power, however, the heteroge- 
neous majority showed a tendency to split 
up into its original factions. The curse 
of Italian politics is its group S3rstem. 
Personalities count for more tJian prin- 
ciples and every leader of prominence has 
a following who stick by him through thick 
and thin. A government can exist only 
by making a multitude of defiled coneea- 
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sions to separate factions and localities. 
Signor Giolitti found himself unable to 
keep 8 majority together on his railway 
policy and resigned the task to Signor 
Fortis. 

The new premier, who was originally a 
devoted Republican, and became a Mon- 
archist under the Crispi regime, has 
shown unexpected strength. In two 
months he passed a bill which bids fair 
to settle the railway problem permanently. 
Italy is two pendulum strokes ahead of 
America in railway nationalization. The 
experiment of state ownership prevailed 
until 1885, when all the existing lines 



SIGNOR FORTIS 
The Italian Premier 



SENOR MONTERO RI08 
Prime Minister of Spain 

were leased to private companies for 
sixty years with an option to end the con- 
tract in 1905 or 1925. The government 
decided to exercise this option and all but 
twelve hundred miles have recently been 
taken over by the state. At the same 
time came the end of the great strike 
which had paralyzed the railroads for 
months; Signor Fortis granted the railway 
employees higher wages, shorter hours 
and a pension system, and abandoned the 
proposal to punish strikers or strike pro- 
moters by imprisonment and forfeiture 



of pensions. Signor Fortis handled both 
the strike and the parliamentary situation 
with a judicious mingling of firmness and 
conciliation which has greatly enhanced 
his reputation and given proof of a states- 
manlike grasp from which Italy hopes 
much. 

While in Spain and Italy and France 
the political struggle is between the par- 
ties of progress and the party of reaction, 
in the realm of Francis Joseph race is the 
dividing issue. Fifty years ago that bril- 
liant Portugese Jew who taught English- 
men imperialism, declared: **The truth 
is, progress and reaction are but words to 
mystify the millions. They mean noth- 
ing; they are nothing; they are phrases 
and not facts. All is race." All over 
Europe to-day Disraeli's paradox is find- 
ing illustration. Everywhere race con- 
sciousness grows ; the smaller peoples are 
demanding self-government, **the blessed 
privilege of making their own mistakes in 
their own way." The troubled premiers 
of Austria and Hungary have especial 
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parliamentary cabinet. For a man of 
seventy-three the task of facing the tu- 
multuous Magyars is one of heroic, diffi- 
culty. But the King's word is law to 
him, and he has taken up the burden. 
Baron Fejervary is one of the most dis- 
tinguished generals of the Dual Mon- 
archy. So long ago as the Battle of Sol- 
ferino he distinguished himself as aide- 
de-camp to Francis Joseph and laid the 
foundation of the personal friendship 
which still binds King and Premier. His 
reform of the Honvedy or militia, when 
Minister of National Defense twenty 
years ago, was a thorough piece of work 
which earned him the nation's gratitude. 
After attempting for a few months to 



BARON GAUTSCH VON FRANKENTHURN 
Premier of Austria 

cause for regretting that strike oil the 
Tower of Babel some thousands of years 
ago. Premier Fejervary, of Hungary, 
has to deal with a parliament where Mag- 
yars, Germans, Poles, Rumanians, Ruthen- 
ians, Slovaks, Croats, Czechs and Italians 
strive for national assertion. Baron 
Gautsch von Frankenthurn, the Austrian 
Premier, faces much the same medley in 
different proportions. 

At present the crisis is most acute in 
Hungary. Ever since 1848 the Magyars, 
undoubtedly the most gifted and progres- 
sive race of central Europe, have been 
straining every nerve to make themselves 
dominant in Hungary. Reckless of incon- 
sistency they have asserted their inde- 
pendence of the German minority, but 
have refused to recognize the rights of 
their Slav fellow citizens, who outnumber 
them three to two. Only two planks in 
their platform have been unattained : the 
substitution of Magyar for German as 
the language of command in the Hunga- 
rian army, and authority to give Hungary 
tariff protection against Austria. 

Unwilling to meet their terms, Francis 
Joseph called on Baron Geza Fejervary 
to step into the breach, and form a non- 



PRINCE BERNHARD H. M. C VON BULOW 
German Imperial Chancellor 

conduct a non-party, business administra- 
tion, Fejervary was compelled to bow be- 
fore the whirlwind of Magyar agitation 
and resign to give the coalition a chance 
to come to terms with the King. All ne- 
gotiations proving fruitless, Fejer\'ary 
was reappointed Premier in October, and 
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at once began to carry the war 
into Africa. Joining hands with 
the Socialists, he declared for uni- 
versal suffrage. By this he hopes 
to obtain the support of the non- 
Magyar majority, now practically 
without the franchise. At the 
same time he is making a bid for 
Magyar support by conceding 
that every child in Hungary • 
must attend the national schools 
and there learn Magyar, and by 
promising to lend small farmers 
government funds on mortgage at 
low rates. 

In Austria, Baron Gautsch is 
having a comparatively quiet 
time of it. His present term of 
office dates only from January, 
hut he was Premier eight years 
ago and has been Minister of 
Education in several administra- 
tions since. His chronic problem 
is to avoid offending any of the 
mutually antagonistic national 
groups which make up the Reichs- 
rath. He was forced to resign 
the premiership in 1898 because 
the Germans thought he was too 
conciliatory to the Czechs, while 
he is said to have forever forfeited 
Czech confidence by his action in 
suppressing the higher classes in 
the Czech grammar schools. 

The only premier who seems to find no 
thorns in his roses is the German Chan- 
cellor. Bernhard von Bulow, on whom the 
Kaiser has recently set the seal of im- 
perial approval by creating him Prince of 
the Kingdom of Prussia, has scored a 
success beyond the reach of a greater 
man. In the pregnant words of a candid 
German friend, **the Germany of Wil- 
helm II. does not admit a Titan as Pre- 
mier." A cautious, versatile diplomatist, 
he lets the Kaiser's light shine forth un- 
hindered, and holds secure the second 
place in the Empire by carefully avoiding 
any Bismarckian aspirations for the first. 
The Reichstag is handled as skilfully and 
unobtrusively as the Kaiser. Concilia- 
tion is his watchword, and opportunism 
his policy. The annual duel between the 
Chancellor and Herr Bebel may serve as 
an epitome of his Parliamentary style. 
Every year, when the budget comes up for 
discussion, the great Socialist leader rises 



ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 

in his place and delivers a thundering 
philippic against the government's latest 
project of naval expansion, or concession 
to the reactionaries at home. The Chan- 
cellor listens with polite attention tem- 
pered by politic inconcem. When the 
fiery Socialist has ceased, von Bulow 
rises, stands in silence a moment till the 
trim elegance of his make-up, the inevit- 
able white carnation in his button-hole, 
the slight smile playing on his good- 
humoredly cynical lips, have impressed 
themselves on his hearers and pointed the 
contrast with the rough-and-ready enthu- 
siast who ha.s preceded him. Then in a 
clear, mellifluous voice, as serenely and 
genially as if proposing a toast, he pours 
forth his well-rounded, unimpassioned 
periods. At once the tension is lessened; 
from Bebel's plane of gospel fervor the 
discussion drops to Bulow 's plane of op- 
portunism. It is rapier against battle- 
ax. The Chancellor is a dexterous dia- 
lectician, quick to pounce on any weal* 
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M. ROUVIER 
The French Premier 

point in his opponent's armor. But he 
relies chiefly on a light, good-humored 
banter, and usually raanajres to have the 
laugh on his side, if not the logic. 

But Prince Bulow has achieved more 
substantial triumphs than the moment's 
mastery in debate. The success of his, or 
the Kaiser's, foreign policy is the most 
striking development in the European 
situation for many a year. At home, his 
position is stronger than at any time since 
his appointment. Opposition has almost 
subsided; the Reichstag has ratified the 
chief commercial treaties and passed the 
naval and canal bills on which the 
Kaiser's heart was set. These domestic 
achievements have been made possible 
only by a policy of compromise with the 
agrarian party. The keynote of German 
politics for a decade has been the struggle 
between the city bourgeois and the rural 
landowners. The Prussian Junker woke 
up some years ago to the fact that a new 
order of things had arisen in Germany, 



and that he was in danger of 
being overwhelmed by the rising 
flood of industrialism. Prevented 
by the traditions of his caste from 
taking any share in this develop- 
ment, he has found in politics a 
weapon for restoring his ascend- 
ency. When the commercial trea- 
ties witb all the other continental 
powers expired, he found his op- 
portunity. The landlords at once 
organized a strong Parliamentary 
party, and let it be known that no 
new treaties could secure their 
support unless providing for a 
stiffening of the duty on agricul- 
tural imports into Germany. In 
spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the manufacturers and Social- 
ists, they carried their point, and 
the duties on foodstuffs were 
raised on an average fifty per cent. 
The price of this concession to 
the Agrarians was an increase of 
the fleet and the sanction of the 
big canal-building schemes. The 
Junker has no sympathy with the 
Kaiser's dictum that Germany's 
future is on the sea. His opposi- 
tion to blue water amounts almost 
to hydrophobia. But he paid the 
price ; the Admiral of the Atlantic 
is to have the fleet he craved, and 
$80,000,000 has been voted for a series 
of canals. The canals will traverse north- 
em Germany from east to west, providing 
for a cheap interchange of the products 
of the farming East and the industrial 
West, as well as an outlet for the fleet in 
stress of need. 

With these contentious questions out of 
the way, a calm seems to have settled on 
German domestic politics. For the nonce 
the red spectre has ceased to terrify ; re- 
cent by elections show a slight slacken- 
ing in the tide of Socialist victory. The 
Chancellor is free to take a hand again in 
the fascinating game of Weltpolitik. The 
moment is auspicious; Russia's absorp- 
tion has given Germany a free hand in 
Asia Minor, a chance to humiliate Rus- 
sia's ally in Morocco, and a liberty of ac- 
tion in the Austro-Hungarian imbroglio 
otherwise impossible. The game has only 
begun, but so far the honors rest with 
Germany, and Chancellor von Bulow well 
deserves his princedom. 
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BY 



ALEXANDER HUME FORD 




IHERE is a permanent 
American colony i n 
Paris as large as the 
metropolis of many a 
southern o r western 
state. In the summer 
time and until late fall, 
the heart of Paris, the 
very center of Prance, is more American 
than French, and the predominant lan- 
guage spoken within sound of the Grand 
Opera House is English with a nasal 
twang, while within the great marble edi- 
fice itself, an American prima donna holds 
forth at the head of the French company 
of singers. In fact, the. American inva- 
sion is apparent in almost every part of 
the gay French capital. 

Jane Noria, wife of the American Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, has, for some time, been the fa- 
vorite Marguerite of the Grand Opera 
directors and the public. At the Moulin 
Rouge, the most famous resort in Paris, 
*'The Belle of New York'' has had a long 
run, and the American cake walk— or 
**cak-walk" as it is called in France, has 
been the rage for several seasons. The 
penny-in-the-slot phonograph parlor has 
revolutionized Paris— and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

When France awarded the Volta prize 
of $10,000 to Alex. Graham Bell for his 
invention of the telephone, that astute 
American spent every cent of this sum 
perfecting the phonograph, and the com- 
pany organized to exploit its marvels se- 
cured an entire building on the Boulevard 
des Italiens; here the Parisiennes were 
invited at a penny apiece to listen to their 
famous singers, speakers and actors. The 
I>enny-in-the-slot idea took like wild fire 
and the American phonograph parlor 
gathered in thousands of francs per day. 
An American company was trying to 
make its way supplying Paris with elec- 



tric lights, and the phonogi'aph people 
joined hands with the new enterprise. 
Of a sudden one evening the building on 
the Boulevard des Italiens glared from 
garret to basement with a perfect blanket 
of electric lights. All Paris turned out to 
see the show and a regiment of gendarmes 



THE MOULIN ROUGE 

" The Belle of New York " has had a long run at this famous re»rt 

in Paris 

was detailed to keep the crowd moving. 
The prodigality of the American store 
was first denounced, then imitated, until 
the boulevard blazed with electric lights 
from end to end, and Paris by night be- 
came as bright as upper Broadway during 
the theater season. 

A nephew of President Garfield is the 
chief engineer of the Thompson-Houston 
Electric Company in Paris, and other 
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AN AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH OOMPANY'8 HEADQUARTERS ON 
THE BOILEVARD Dti^ ITALIEN.S 
Next door is an American typewriter firm 

AuuTicims are in ehar^o of the Westinjf- 
house plant in the French capital. These 
two Yankt»e concerns supply the li^ht and 
electric power of Paris; moreover, the 
trolley system is American, and the elec- 
tric locomotives that haul passenger trains 
into the j?reatest depot in Paris do so 
over twelve miles of Yankee-huilt electric 
railway, while the electric cara that take 
tourists over Paris, to and from the tomb 
of Napoleon, are American and operate 
over rails and ecpiipment brought from 
Yankeeland. Even the magnificent auto- 
mobile coupe of the American Consul, 
bou^'ht at a French factory, turned out 
to be more than half American, every 
part of its motive nuichinery having been 
imported direct. There are two Ameri- 
can automobile factories in Paris, and in 
all eliH'trieal work the French depend 
upon American f?enius for the initiative. 
In the building; of their houses the 
Parisiennes are be^rinninff to adopt Amer- 
ican idtms. The Countess de Castellane 
imported her marble palace, piece by 



piece, from American quarries, 
and the newer hotels are adver- 
tised as ** American'' in every 
respect. American plumbing: is 
the only kind known to the Parisi- 
ennes, and our Harlem flats are 
being imitated most accurately. 
Radiators of American make heat 
the great apartment buildings. 
The government encourages the 
adoption of Yankee ideas in the 
reconstruction of Paris, and quite 
recently decorated the office 
buikling erected on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens by a New Y'ork 
life insurance company, and re- 
lieved it of taxes because it was 
the finest business building in 
Europe. Not only that, but the 
Paris representative was deco- 
rated with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, a decoration given al- 
most at the same time to James 
Hazen Hyde, not because of the 
Cambon dinner, but because the 
insurance company he repre- 
sented had bought and owned 
more French government bonds 
than any one corporation in the 
world. The three great American 
insurance companies own an im- 
mense area of property surround- 
ing the Opera House. Already the Amer- 
icanization of the Paris office building has 
Ix^gun. 

The newer office furniture of the Parisi- 
ennes is, of course, machine-made Ameri- 
can, but in the previously mentioned 
American insurance building on the 
grand boulevards, there is a commingling 
of French and American ideas which is 
rapidly becoming typical of the entire 
capital. French thrift and Yankee en- 
terprise greet you as you enter the gor- 
geous entresol. There are the Yankee ele- 
vators, lifted by electric power from an 
American plant, but there is no starter, 
nor is there any one in the elevators to 
operate them. In surprise you enter and 
sit down, at once the doors close and 
automatically the electric power is turned 
on. You press a button before yon, in- 
dicating the floor at which you wish to 
alight, and up you go. Automatically the 
elevator is stopped at the right exit, the 
doors slide open and you walk out; when 
the doors close behind vou of themselves 
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the elevator obediently descends and the 
current is turned off, not a volt wasted, 
and no elevator man's wages to pay. In 
the oflBces of this building there is Ameri- 
canism run riot, yet it is all so subdued 
by French art that the spacious rooms of 
the vice-president and general oflBcers 
are considered by Frenchmen the most 
superb palatial business salons in the 
whole world, and they are the pride of 
France. There is certainly nothing in 



typesetting machines. There is one New 
York daily published in Paris, and its 
building is the most frequented on the 
Avenue de I'Opera. Facing the Opera 
House itself, on the most conspicuous 
corner in Paris, is the spacious oflSce of 
a Chicago daily, and opposite the Made- 
leine is the Paris home of a Brooklyn af- 
ternoon journal that supports an Ameri- 
can lounging salon which is the most 
home-like place in the French capital. 



THE PARIS BUILDING OF A NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
It hai been decorated by the government and relieved of taxes because it was the moat perfect office building in Europe 



New York quite so tasteful and at the 
same time resplendent with solid polished 
mahogany and priceless Turkish rugs as 
this bit of commercial America in luxuri- 
ous Paris. 

It seems almost a bit of impertinence 
that American newspaper buildings and 
offices should dominate the chief sites of 
Paris, relegating the great French jour- 
nals to the background and rear streets, 
where they are printed on American 
presses and with type set up by Yankee 



The famous Avenue de TOpera is al- 
most as American as it is French. Yankee 
dental parlors occupy whole establish- 
ments and their **touters'' are as numer- 
ous as on Sixth Avenue, New York, or 
State Street, Chicago. Tiffany has his 
great display on this avenue ; the American 
Consulate occupies a place in one of the 
numerous American life insurance build- 
ings on the main French thoroughfare, 
where whole stores are used for the sale 
of American shoes, and almost a block 
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for the showrooms of an American camera 
concern. A gorgeous bookstore, outvieing 
any in Paris, attracts the stranger to 
Brentano's, and everywhere one recog- 
nizes the names of American firms that 
have crowded out Frenchmen in their own 
capital. 

The foreign headquarters of **Thc 
machine that writes,*' are located on the 
Boulevard des Italiens; here the French 
maids and youths are taught shorthand 
and to use the typewriter, although the 
American idea of employing female sten- 



France pays tribute to American stock- 
holders, and the American shoe store 
stares you in the face everywhere in 
Paris. 

There are Americans in Paris who live 
exactly as they do at home, and there are 
other Americans in Paris, some of whom 
have resided there for thirty years, who 
are not aware that any American com- 
modity can be purchased in the French 
capital, although they unwittingly pat- 
ronize Yankee products every day they 
live. It is said that the Frenchman will 



THE OFFICE OF A NEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANY IN PARIS 

The American head of this office received the cross of the Lesion of Honor in recomition of hi« services to France as a reformer of 

bunnesB methods and instigator of the Saturday half-holiday for French workmen 



ographers is just beginning to gain 
ground, as is the Saturday half-holiday, 
which has been inaugurated by the Ameri- 
can concerns in Paris and is rapidly 
spreading to the French houses. The 
American shoe, however, has made a com- 
plete conquest of Paris, and several fac- 
tories for turning out Yankee shoe-making 
machinery have been built in the suburbs. 
As it is, every machine-made shoe in 



never take to the American folding bed, 
but certain it is that he is quite content 
to be awakened by a New England alarm 
clock, and in the Americanized flats he 
may now take a morning hot or cold bath 
in a Yankee tile bathtub rather than 
buy his hot water from the man who sells 
it on the street and brings it upstairs — 
tepid— by the pailful. If the signs on 
every dead wall of Paris are to be be- 
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THE OPERA HOUSE AND THE PARIS OFFICE OF A CHICAQO DAILY NEWSPAPER 



lieved, the Frenchman is becoming ac- 
quainted with our breakfast foods, and 
certain it is that he reads a newspaper 
printed on an American press, rides on a 
Yankee trolley car to his oflSce furnished 
with American furniture, dictates his 
work to a Yankee typewriting machine 
and signs his letters with a Connecticut 
fountain pen. At lunch it is doubtful if 
he is not served some of the chilled or 
canned beef we now send to France in 
large quantities, and it is pretty certain 
that his wine is blended with the fiery 
claret of California. The only mixed 
drinks available are at the numerous 
** American '' bars, and for the teetotaler 
there is the American ice cream soda 
which has at last invaded the candy stores 
of Paris. In fact, one becomes American- 
ized in Paris without realizing the insidi- 
ous fact. 

Paris shop windows, once the wonder 
of the universe, decorated semi-annually 
by high-salaried past masters in the art, 
are now restocked weekly by indifferent 
clerks, that the American visitors may see 
the great variety carried in stock. The 
one beautiful attractive window on the 
Avenue de TOpera is that of an American 
sewing machine company. Behind its im- 
mense plate glass windows are gems of 
tapestry worked on the American sewing 
machine. In window lighting and deco- 



rating the American firms in Paris now 
set the pace for the Frenchmen. 

Not so long ago London was the head- 
quarters for all things American. Nowa- 
days, however, various German and Medi- 
terranean lines carry the tourist direct 
to the mainland and the little island off 
the coast of France is forgotten by the 
sightseer, who has but a limited amount 
of time at his disposal and is anxious to 
reach Paris, and loath to leave it. More- 
over, the business houses have discovered 
that Paris is one day nearer all Europe 
by mail than is London. The American 
express companies began the exodus by 
changing their head offices from London 
to Paris, and the life insurance com- 
panies finding they could secure one franc 
of business in France for every dollar of 
American business, followed suit, and 
then to encourage the movement, the 
French passed a law that no patent would 
hold good in France for more than two 
years unless a factory for the manufac- 
ture of the article patented was erected 
on French soil. No such law exists in 
England, so there was a rush of American 
manufacturers to Paris. To stand within 
the letter of the law, factories for re- 
pairing sewing machines, typewriters, 
typesetting machines, electrical devices 
and every kind of Yankee-made tool, be- 
gan to spring up in and about the 
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French city, while in its center, office 
room for the Americans rose to a pre- 
mium. At a radius of a mile from the 
Opera House there is a circle of A'merican 
factories and repair shops in Paris, and 
another nearer the fortifications ; but it is 
beyond the walls that, north, east, south 
and west, regular working men's sub- 
urbs are springing up about the Yankee 
machine shops in which are invested 
millions upon millions of American capi- 
tal. The Westinghouse suburb bears the 
French equivalent name for ** Brake- 
town" and instead of exciting any jeal- 
ousy, the American invasion is looked 
upon by the Parisiennes as a godsend that 
causes good Yankee dollars to flow into 
their pockets. 

The American managers sometimes 
have interesting encounters with their 
French employees. At one great Yankee 
manufacturing plant on the outskirts of 
Paris, the brisk young overseer from 
Ohio announced in his best French that 
the factory bell would ring for five min- 
utes at nine o'clock every morning and 



AN AMERICAN SHOE STORE IN PARIS 
A number of these Btores are located on the grand boulevards 



that any workman not within the gates 
at the last stroke would be shut out for 
the day, and if he repeated the offense he 
would be warned and the third time dis- 
missed. There was an uproar, such as 
only occurs in a French workingman's 
village, but the Ameri(ian was firm and, 
moreover, he refused to permit his hands 
to begin to wash up at five thirty; they 



were kept at work until six sharp, and 
fined for every piece of material they 
wasted. It was not the French way, and 
they protested, but when Saturday came 
around and they were dismissed at noon 
with a full day's pay, there was nothing 
they would not do for their beloved 
American manager. They are quite will- 
ing now to adopt Yankee methods, even 
to the training of each workman to make 
but one small part of the machinery in 
hand. The new Yankee labor-saving de- 
vices were always a puzzle to the French 
artisans and their fingers never became 
as nimble as those of the American work- 
men, but when the labor-saving machinery 
was disabled it was found that the French 
workmen, with the most ordinary home- 
made tools, could turn out the most deli- 
cate work, while their Yankee comrades, 
accustomed only to use the latest devices 
and cut out but a single piece of machin- 
ery, were at a loss. The American man- 
agers are now compromising, and adopt 
both French and Yankee methods, with 
tho result that better work is turned out 
of the Franco-American 
factories than from any 
other. 

There is one point at 
which the French draw 
the line, and refuse to be 
Americanized. In no 
French or American busi- 
ness house or factory in 
Paris is water taking the 
place of wine at the lunch 
hour. An American ex- 
press company boasts of 
owning the only water 
cooler in France, and the 
French customers look at 
it in wonder, or turn the 
cock to wash their hands, 
but as for drinking water 
—never! And the Amer- 
icans in Paris very quickly 
fall into the same habit. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
the American invasion of Paris is the at- 
tempt of some of the daily newspapers to 
introduce advanced Yankee ideas of jour- 
nalism. That Paris is not yet ready for 
such a radical change is evidenced by the 
fact that several of the leading French 
journals are set up in a single large room 
where a number of girls are-4:aught to use 
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the keyboard of the 
American typesetting 
machines. Should the 
wrong editorial slips be 
handed out to these in- 
dustrious young women, 
all Paris might be set by 
the ears, for the forms 
are made up here under 
the eye of the American 
manager and sent to the 
various French newspa- 
per offices, or run off on 
a press in the adjoining 
basement and the papers 
delivered in bulk to the 
publishers. Until a suflS- 
cient force of American 
correspondents in Paris 
learn the French language and man a 
Paris newspaper, the Parisiennes are not 
likely to acquire any accurate knowledge 
of the power behind an up-to-date press. 
More and more rich Americans are 
making Paris their second home. For 
social battle they spend the gay season in 
London, but Paris is their resting place. 
During the pleasant summer season the 
city puts on its holiday garb for the ben- 
efit of the hundreds of thousands of 



THE BUILDING OF AN AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY IN PARIS 
The company boasts that the only water-cooler in France is in this building 

pleasure-seeking, money-spending Yankees 
who support its hotels and shops. The 
American merchant, not to be outdone, 
has established himself firmly in Paris, so 
that, taken all in all, certain sections of 
the gay French capital are becoming at 
least as American as polyglot New York 
or Chicago. The Americanization of Paris 
is as real as the Americanization of New 
York, for until late fall, at least, both 
cities are deserted to the foreigner. 



THE OUTCOME OF THE TAFT 
COMMISSION 



BY 



JAMES A. LE ROY 



AUTHOR OF PHILIPPINK LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY' 



JT is not strange that the 
news which came back 
during the past sum- 
mer of the diversions 
of the **Taft party" 
led to some outbursts 
of irony and skepticism 
on the part of editors 
There is disturbance of old 
channels of thought in the mere notion 
of a cabinet minister, seven senators and 
twenty-four representatives, accompanied 
by a score of ladies, among them the 
daughter of the President, and by a score 




at home. 



more of Americans, including journalists 
and other investigators, undertaking a 
public mission to inquire into the condi- 
tions of American rule in an American 
possession in the once distant Orient, and 
being led thereby into a week of frater- 
nization with the Japanese as guests of 
their government and into social and po- 
litical interchanges with Chinese officials 
and with British colonial officials on 
China's outskirts. 

But such a trip was a good thing, if it 
did no more than kindle the imaginatio 
of those who took part in it, and of thoj 
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at home who have read a little about it— 
a little only; for it would require quite 
a volume adecjuately to tell the story and 
to convey the manifold impressions and 
the hints of possible developments which 
such -a trip arouses. Miss Roosevelt at 
the railroad station in Tokio, carried away 
with enthusiasm by the evidences of a 
studied and overwhelming hospitality, 
raising her arm above her head and 
shouting her ** Banzai!" was in one sense 
a token of American friendship for Japan 
which may mean much in the future of 
the Orient. 

That is the explanation of the extraor- 
dinary efforts made to entertain the Taft 
party. Its unofficial as well as oflScial 
members were made the guests of the 
Japanese government from the moment 
they set foot on the pier at Yokohama, 
through four days of constant and elab- 
orate entertainment at Tokio, on a special 
train across the country to Kioto, and for 
brief but memorable visits at Kioto and 
Kobe. At every place where the train 



AN ARCH AT SORSOOON, LUZON 
Erected in honor of the Taft party 

stopped, throngs of people, from the dele- 
gations of officials to the yelling peas- 
antry, were lined up to greet the guests 
with the deafening repetition of **Ban- 
zais." For instance, at Shidzuoka junc- 
tion, at three o'clock in the morning, there 
were fifteen hundred Japanese with lan- 
terns gathered on the depot platform 



cheering like mad at a darkened train of 
sleeping Americans. Doubtless, the ar- 
rangements were made by order from 
above. But one does not counterfeit cor- 
diality in the faces even of an ignorant 
mob; and a Japanese mob is thoroughly 
sentient and mentally alive. Down 
among the masses there was no failure to 
understand what it was all about, from 
the people who bought little post- 
cards with the photographs of ** Alice" 
(**A-lees,*' as the shopgirls would say) 
in the little shops in outlying districts of 
Tokio, to the jinrikisha-runner who 
proudly displayed to the writer his knowl- 
edge of English as follows : 

** Japanese, 'Merican, ver' good friend. 
First come Perry, long time ago. Then 
come Grant; ver' big time. This ver' 
bigger time. You people, my people, ver' 
good friend." 

The distinct purpose of the Japanese 
government being to cultivate American 
friendship, in the hope of being able to 
count upon it in case of need in connec- 
tion with future develop- 
ments in the Pacific, the 
idea that they are enter- 
taining designs upon the 
Philippine Islands is 
plainly untenable. More- 
over, the Japanese cabi- 
net voluntarily offered 
their official assurances 
on this point while the 
Taft party was in Tokio. 
Probably, if Washington 
chose, or felt that the 
rumors of Japanese ag- 
gression in the Philip- 
pines were serious enough 
so to dignify them, it 
could publish Japan's de- 
nial. 

Whatever may be the 
burdens and the incon- 
veniences, and whatever 
the disquieting thought 
that American occupa- 
tion of the Philippines brings with it, 
there is certainly much good in the wi- 
dening out of national interests, in the 
lessons of the new American geography, 
and in such a trip, merely as a trip itself, 
as was taken by the American Congress- 
men last summer. But three of these 
members of Congress had ever been in 
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the Orient before, but five had before this 
summer come directly into contact with 
Hawaiian attractions and Hawaiian 
problems and complaints. More and 
more, too, one notes that young men with 
ideals are being drawn into public life 
through our connection with these over- 
seas problems. 

Incidents, many of them, stand out 
among the experiences of the **Taft 
party" which, if little in themselves, 
point significantly to the widening of the 
national horizon. There was the toast to 
the Czar of Russia tactfully offered at 
General Corbin's dinner by Secretary 
Taft, lately the recipient of attention in 
Tokio which had aroused Russian resent- 
ment, and so gracefully put as to draw 
tears from the Russian naval officers of 
the interned squadron who were present 
at the dinner. Not less graceful was the 
Secretary of War's complimentary allu- 
sion to the benefits wrought by Spain in 
the Philippines at a banquet where the 
American eagle's wings had already been 
made to ** spread'* overmuch, considering 
that the function was one given by the 
various commercial organizations of Ma- 
nila, including Spanish, British, German 
and Filipino as well as American. The 
Spaniards flocked about the Secretary of 
War when the banquet was over, to thank 
him for the tribute to what is always 
for them, **the glorious old monarchy of 
Spain." Gradually we Americans are 
coming to do justice to the colonial 
regime of Spain, to realize that it was not 
all bad, and that the net social progress 
of ,the Filipinos under Spain was greater 
than that of any similar people who have 
been under Dutch or British rule. 

The note of a new American cosmopol- 
itanism was struck more than anjrwhere 
else perhaps at Archbishop Harty's din- 
ner in Manila. Here, in the old palace 
of Spanish prelates, in the reception-room 
still hung with the deep royal colors of 
the former sovereign, there sat down to 
dine with the guests of honor : thirty-one 
American Congressmen and the Secretary 
of War, his staff and the other men of 
the party accompanying him, the officers 
of the new American hierarchy of Rome 
in the Philippines, a few old Spanish 
friars, the ever-cosmopolitan Jesuits, of- 
ficials of American government in the 
Philippines, and many others, Protestant 



SECRETARY TAFT 
On the Manchuria as it approached Manila 

and Catholic, American, Spanish, English 
and German subjects, not to mention va- 
rious prominent Filipinos. They heard 
the American Secretary of War refer in 
feeling terms to his meetings with Pope 
Leo in 1902, and say, in concluding his 
toast to the President of the United 
States, that ** Theodore Roosevelt wished 
as President to act toward the Roman 
Catholics and their interests as he would 
wish a Roman Catholic President to act 
toward the Protestants and their inter- 
ests." They heard Archbishop Harty 
say he had found much to love in the 
Filipinos; that ** these are my people, 
among whom I shall live and among 
whom I shall die.'' They listened to 
familiar anecdotes about Pope Pius X. 
and an enthusiastic eulogy of this **Pope 
of the people" spoken in good English 
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by Monseignor Agius, who was bishop at 
Malta. The splendid constabulary band 
of Filipinos had accompanied these toasts 
with **The Star-Spangled Banner'' and 
the Spanish ** Royal Hymn''; they next 
introduced with **Garryowen" Hon. 
Bourke Cochran's toast on **The Philip- 
pines" and closed it and the evening with 
^* Columbia." 

Mr. Cochran's recognition of the bene- 
fits that have been and may be wrought 
by American rule in the Philippines, 
though most commented upon at home, 
was only one of a number of signs that 
this summer's visit of Democratic as well 
as Republican members of Congress will 
exert an influence in the direction of non- 
partisanship over the Philippine question, 
Sixto Lopez, who boarded the Man- 
churia at Nagasaki, thinking he would 
be allowed to enter Manila this time with- 
out taking the oath of allegiance, because 
the government would not like to face a 
protest on the part of the Democratic 
Congressmen, was greatly disappointed 
at his failure to receive encouragement 
from more than one of them. Several 
Democrats were sought out by the agi- 
tator element in Manila, and also them- 
selves sought out Aguinaldo to talk with 
him. But the net result of the trip was 
that even the few who were looking for 
** thunder" for opposition speeches were 
given many new things to think about 
that have led them to realize that the 
** Philippine question" is a far more com- 
plex question than they had dreamed. 
Secretary Taft's fair, open-minded atti- 
tude made strongly for nonpartisanship. 

There had been a growing discontent 
in the Philippines for a year prior to the 
visit of Secretary Taft. In part this dis- 
content had its origin in the agitation for 
early independence which was stimulated 
by the campaign for a promise of inde- 
pendence made in the United States in 
1904. More yet, this discontent had its 
origin in dissatisfaction with certain 
measures of government, one of the prin- 
cipal of these being the new internal 
revenue taxes, coming upon the country 
in **hard times." Latterly the feeling 
of dissatisfaction culminated in attacks 
upon the constabulary, the insular 
police organization, these attacks finally 
becoming open and pointed. 

The ignorance of the Filipino masses 



is the fundamental cause of the trouble, 
but this does not excuse the government 
from emplojing every means possible 
both to prevent and to punish abuses on 
the part of its agents. During 1905 the 
Philippine government was not very 
happy in its management of this matter. 
The suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus in Cavite and Batangas provinces led 
to abuses and hardships greater than 
those it was designed to cure, and cost 
the government heavily in popular sym- 
pathy, outside as well as inside those 
provinces. The recent dropping of the 
case against a wealthy landowner of 
Batangas and capitalist of Manila for al- 
leged support of the bandits is an admis- 
sion of error in that prosecution, which 
last May and June stirred up a great 
furor. Worst error of all was the gov- 
ernment's prosecution of El Rena^imiento, 
the ablest radical newspaper of the Fil- 
ipinos, for alleged criminal libel of certain 
oflficials of the constabulary. That it 
printed things it could not prove seems 
certain. That more serious things than 
it printed are true, is believed by all Fil- 
ipinos, whether friendly or unfriendly to 
American government. This being so, the 
prosecution of El Renacimiento put the 
government in the light of desiring to 
squelch criticism instead of being chiefly 
concerned with suppressing abuses of its 
agents. 

It is not a general, immediate and in- 
sistent demand for independence that 
lies at the bottom of this discontent. It 
is in large part an accumulation of little 
things, culminating in the attacks on the 
constabulary as the prime cause of dissat- 
isfaction. In a considerable degree, in 
Manila at least, it is a social matter. The 
Filipinos have come to believe that the 
color-line is drawn to-day under civil 
rule as it was under army rule, a condi- 
tion promptly changed under the Taft 
regime. The Filipinos felt that they were 
crowded out in preparing for the recep- 
tion of the Taft party and in the enter- 
tainment of members of Congress. This 
was one of the reasons why, when four 
members of the House of Representatives 
who were quartered at Filipino houses 
had been gathered at a dinner given to 
the provincial governors, the host, Senor 
Cruz Herrera, president of the municipal 
board of Manila, becoming somewhat ex- 
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cited over remarks that were made, grad- 
ually worked himself into a regular tirade 
against Governor-General Wright and all 
the other American members of the Phil- 
ippine Commission except General James 
P. Smith. It is not at all true, however, 
as reported from Manila, that Rough 
Rider George Curry, governor of Samar 
province, threw a glass of wine into Senor 
Herrera's face. The writer was one of 
the eight Americans present, and can 
testify that, on the contrary. Captain 
Curry made a most clever and tactful 
speech, throwing oil upon the troubled 
waters and leaving not the slightest ill- 
feeling between himself and Senor Her- 
rera. 

It may be seen, therefore, why Secre- 
tary Taft, immediately after his arrival, 
had a place made upon the senselessly 
overcrowded program of festivities, 
which the Manila Americans had ar- 
ranged, for a ball the Filipino ladies 
desired to give in honor of Miss Roosevelt 
but for which they had not been able to 
find a place. He went to it himself after 
the Archbishop's dinner was over at mid- 
night. Miss Roosevelt went to the ball 
wearing a richly adorned Filipino cos- 
tume, and both she and Secretary Taft 
were prominent in the rigodons that were 
danced after his arrival. The Filipinos 
who remember how he set the example for 
social intermingling when he was governor 
saw a significance in all this, as in the fact 
that he and I\Iiss Roosevelt becitme the 
guests of a Filipino member of the Com- 
mission upon their return from the two 
weeks' tour of the islands to the south of 
Manila. Miss Roosevelt and Miss Board- 
man spent most of the three days of that 
second visit to Manila in making calls 
upon Filipino women. 

During the two months preceding the 
visit of the party to the China coast, the 
boycott of American goods had been at 
its height. The agitation in and around 
Canton had culminated, a few days be- 
fore the arrival of the Taft party from 
Manila, in the placarding of the city of 
Canton with posters designed to insult 
the Americans and to stimulate the sense 
of union among Chinese of the coolie 
class. The most notable and conspicu- 
ous of these posters was generally re- 
garded as a direct insult to Miss Roose- 
velt. It represented an American lady 
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A CHINESE POSTER 
Intended aa an innult to Miss Rooeevdi 



being borne in a sedan-chair by four tur- 
tles, the turtle being lowest of animal 
creation in south China, and the meaning 
conveyed being therefore that of contempt 
or insult. The Chinese characters above 
this drawing on the poster were trans- 
lated as follows: 

** Shameful! Shameful!! Shameful!!! 
Americans (beautiful women) treat us as 
dogs. Now they are coming to visit our 
city to investigate whether or not our 
people are united. (Meaning, in the mat- 
ter of the boycott.) 

**You fellows must not carry their 
chairs. If you do, you are like those pic- 
tured below." 

The caption below the cut reads: 
'* Turtles carrying a beautiful woman." 

The morning of the party's arrival in 
Hongkong on the transport ** Logan," 
Consul-General Julius G. Lay came 
aboard, bringing a copy of this placard, 
and stating what was the situation with 
reference to the agitation against Ameri- 
cans in the native city of Canton, Action 
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had been asked of the Viceroy of Canton 
province with reference to this matter, 
and he was reported to have beheaded 
the man, or at least a man, charged with 
being responsible for the posting of this 
insulting placard. The Viceroy had, at 
any rate, issued a very vigorous procla- 
mation denouncing these acts or any con- 
templated acts of disorder and threaten- 
ing severe punishment on the man or men 
who interfered with Americans or in- 
sulted or jeered at Americans. However, 
as old Canton is such a crowded city of 
narrow streets, wherein even a small 
party of foreigners quite commonly ex- 
cites a hostile demonstration, it was 
thought best not to visit the native city 
proper, but only the foreign concession, 
on an island in the river. The Viceroy, 
who was sick, had his representative give 



the party a luncheon in the Manchu Club, 
and the oflficials of the Canton-Hankow 
railway took the party on an excursion 
by special train into the country. At all 
these festivities, the ladies were to be left 
out. It was the first time on the trip 
they had been left out of anything, and 
they did not like it. But they were com- 
pelled to be content with another day of 
shopping in Hongkong. 

Such incidents are forcible reminders 
that the justice of our treatment of the 
Chinese within our own boundaries or at 
our ports is called into question and is 
bound to be a subject for more careful 
consideration than we have given to it in 
the past. We can not expect to stand in 
the Orient as the friends of the Oriental 
and at the same time give him to under- 
stand that at home we consider him a dog. 



THE REAL TSAR 



BY 
W. T. STEAD 



j3F the Tsar it may be 
jj written, as of Samson 
s2 in the Book of Judges, 
S that **the Philistines 
^ took him and put out 
5j his eyes and brought 
33 him down to Gaza and 
bound him with fetters 
of brass, and he did grind in the prison- 
house.'' And this evil deed was done at 
the very beginning of his reign, before 
even he was crowned. The loving loyalty 
of his subjects is the free air in which a 
sovereign lives. That loving loyalty was 
his when his father died. But it was 
filched from him almost before the re- 
mains of Alexander III. had been laid in 
his tomb. 

It is an old story in Russia how the 
deed was done. But the memory still 
blisters and burns. It was done in this 
wise. All the representatives of the na- 
tion, nobles mingling with peasants, dele- 
gates from the zemstvos with the mayors 
of great cities, were gathered together in 
January, 1894, in the Winter Palace, to 
greet their new sovereign. The assem- 



blage was composed of men boiling over 
with enthusiasm, full of exuberant loy- 
alty, prepared to welcome with effusive 
gratitude a single kind and generous word 
from the lips of the new monarch. 

When Nicholas II. entered the hall a 
profound stillness fell upon the throng. 
Advancing into their midst, he stopped, 
and standing, hat in hand, he spoke to his 
subjects, in clear, ringing tones. At first 
he used the ordinary words of courtesy, 
but then he declared in words that bit 
like fire into the hearts of his audience 
that the hopes which some of the zemstvos 
had expressed were idiotic dreams, and 
that he was resolved to maintain intact his 
autocratic power. It was a set lesson 
learned by rote, and spoken with the me- 
chanical precision of a phonograph. When 
it was over the Emperor turned and left 
the hall with all the relief of a schoolboy 
who had spoken his piece and finished his 
lesson. Far otherwise was it with those 
who had heard his harsh and chiding 
words. As they listened a chill struck to 
their hearts. At first they could hardly 
believe their ears. ** Idiotic dreams!" 
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Such a wounding phrase could surely not 
be the only response of the young sover- 
eign to their Russian hearts ! Before they 
could quite realize the significance of this 
revelation the Emperor was gone, amid 
the faint hurrahs of a handful of cour- 
tiers. 

Then the silence broke, and a great lam- 
entation, not unmixed with angry and 
resentful words, filled the air. What a 
churlish response it had been that they 
had heard. Why had he given them evil 
for good, and answered blessing by a 
curse t There were tears in many eyes, 
bitter reproach in many voices, and heavy 
sadness in every heart as they slowly dis- 
persed. **I have served his grandfather, 
Hie Emperor Alexander II.,** said, nay, 
almost sobbed, an aged general, as he 
slowly descended the stairs. "I have 
served his father, the Emperor Alexander 
III., and now I am insulted by a boy like 
that!** 

If the effect of that blighting speech 
was evil in the nation, it had still more 
disastrous results for the Emperor. The 
words which had been put in his mouth 
left him from the moment of their utter- 
ance a helpless prisoner in the hands of 
his ministers. He had alienated the only, 
force which would have given him 
strength to assert himself against the 
bureaucracy. The true story of how the 
Emperor was made to utter that fatal 
speedi was told me when I was in St. 
Petersburg, by one who had in his hands 
the documents relating to the incident. 

When Nicholas II. succeeded to the 
throne the various zemstvos and provin- 
cial governments throughout Russia pre- 
sented loyal addresses. Among others^ 
the men of Tver approached the throne 
with a memorial which was full of loyalty, 
although not expressed with such exuber- 
ance of Asiatic adulation as was adopted 
by other memorialists. But in this ad- 
dress from Tver there was one line which 
caught the eye and aroused the ire of the 
ministers of the Tsar. It contained the 
expression of a humble hope that the 
Emperor would see to it that the author- 
ity of the law was enforced throughout 
Russia equally upon his servants as upon 
his subjects. To suggest that an official 
who imagines himself to be a little auto- 
crat, and, as such, as much above the law 
as tiie Emperor himself, should be sub- 



jected to the authority of the law equally 
with the other subjects of flie Tsar seemed 
to the ministers as little short of blas- 
phemy. The speech which they put into 
the mouth of the Tsar was their revenge. 
The way in which they prepared it was 
characteristic. 

If the Emperor had been allowed to ex- 
ercise his own unbiassed judgment, all 
untrained and inexperienced though he 
was, he would have had enough sense to 
write upon the margin of the Tver peti- 
tion, *'I quite agree," or ''Quite right,** 
or some ofter of those brief and pregnant 
phrases by which he is wont to express 
on the margin of State papers what he 
thinks of their contents. There was, of 
course, the chance that amid the whirl of 
the business that had to be attended to, 
and among the masses of other addresses, 
the Emperor might overlook the address 
from Tver, or even if he read it he might 
overlook the fatal significance of the pas- 
sage which offended them. But the 
Tchinovniks could not risk any chance. 

So the Minister of the Interior, with 
whom, justly or unjustly, is associated the 
sinister figure of the Procurator-General 
of the Holy Synod, decided that it would 
be safer to keep the address altogether 
hidden from the eye of the Emperor. 
And this is the way in which they did it. 
The Minister of the Interior drew up a 
repdrt upon the address, in which he as- 
sured the Emperor that it was couched 
in such seditious language as to render 
it absolutely impossible for him to lay it 
before the eye of his Imperial Majesty. 
It also rendered it necessary that, in re- 
pl3ring to the memorialists, he should put 
his foot down upon the rebellious spirit 
prevailing in many zemstvos by asserting 
his determination to maintain intact his 
autocratic power. Therefore Nicholas II. 
was advised, compelled would be the more 
accurate word, by the authority of the 
old and trusted ministers of his father, 
to make the speech which by destroying 
the love and confidence of his people, 
handed him over bound hand and foot 
to the Tchinovnik. It is only very re- 
cently that this report of the Minister of 
the Interior on the Tver petition has 
been unearthed from the archivee, but 
the evidence is now complete. That was 
eleven years ago. Never a year has passed 
without some of the fatri consequences 
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of that day of evil counsel making them- 
selves felt. 

Now the situation is reversed. The sov- 
ereign has approached his people with 
overtures of peace. Under the white flag 
of conciliation and of peace he offers them 
more, much more, than they asked eleven 
years ago. Is it to be wondered at that 
the first impulse of many of his subjects, 
smarting under tiie arbitrary regime of 
General Trepoff, should be to respond as 
the Tsar responded eleven years ago and 
to reject as ** idiotic dreams" the imperial 
aspirations for a close cooperative union 
between the Tsar and his subjects t But 
resentment is an evil counsellor. It will 
not be the fault of the Russian Liberals 
if at the coming general election the na- 
tion does not send its wisest and best to 
share the burden heretofore borne alone 
by the autocrat. It was a great mis- 
fortune for Russia that the Emperor was 
thus, from the very first day of his ac- 
cession, severed from the sympathy and 
support of his people. Even if he had 
possessed the iron will of Peter the Great 
he would have found it impossible to bear 
up against the immense dead weight of 
the administrative machine without being 
able constantly to call to his support the 
national enthusiasm and the will of his 
people. 

Nicholas II. is not a Peter the Great, 
nor even an Alexander III., and it is a 
very great blessing for Russia that he is 
not. The very worst kind of sovereign 
for Russia in the present formulative 
period of her growth would have been a 
masterful dictator of iron wiU, with an 
unshakable resolution to enforce his own 
personal views upon the nation. 

If you wish to survive when living in 
the earthquake zone it is better to live in 
a wooden hut than in a marble palace. 
When the history of these times comes to 
be written, it will probably be discovered 
that Nicholas II. was more useful to 
Russia because of the very defects and 
shortcomings for which he is now so often 
blamed than because of the really admir- 
able qualities which he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. The reason why these good quali- 
ties are not more universally recognized 
is because his light has been hidden under 

bushel. He has never yet been able to 

\y his true role of Tsar-tribune of his 
ole. Captured at the very beginning 



of his reign by the administrative ma- 
chine, he has been reduced, malgre lui, 
to the position of the first Tchinovnik in 
the land over which he is supposed to 
reign. From this position of compulsory 
servitude he will be rescued by the douma. 

When Nicholas II. comes' face to face 
with the elected representatives of all the 
Russias it will be a day of pleasant sur- 
prises on both sides. The Emperor will 
be amazed to find how rich and varied are 
the capacities of those unofficial classes 
now for the first time called to his coun- 
cils. And the members of the douma will 
be not less surprised to discover how 
highly endowed is their sovereign for 
playing his proper role at the head of 
the State. If it were not that omne 
ignotum horrible est it would be difficult 
to credit what an extraordinary tissue of 
baseless calumnies has been spun around 
the name of the Emperor. Even Ciount 
Tolstoy, the most famous of his con- 
temporaries, has not hesitated to declare 
that he **knew** he was a man below the 
average level of culture and intelligence. 
If Count Tolstoy had ever met the Em- 
peror to talk with him as man with man, 
he would never have made so false an 
assertion. The liberty which a great 
Christian teacher permits himself, to bear 
false witness against his neighbor, when 
that neighbor has the misfortune to be his 
sovereign, degenerates into license in the 
hands of less scrupulous gossipers. 

I have been assured that the Emperor 
was a very stupid, ignorant, and even 
half-witted man, who reads nothing, 
knows nothing, and spends his life in 
terror. I have been told that he was a 
nervous wreck, that his hair had turned 
gray, and that his face was hazard with 
wrinkles plowed by care. He has been 
represented as false, treacherous, cunning 
and heaven knows what So the old hag. 
Rumor, spins her spider web of calumny 
round the person of the Emperor until 
the Tsar, to many of his subjects and the 
outside world, has completely disappeared 
and been replaced by a kiitid of mythic 
monster who is only saved from being a 
hobgoblin by the consciousness that he is 
impotent to harm. The people who say 
these things and the still greater number 
who believe them will be somewhat rudely 
surprised when the douma releases Nicho- 
las II. from his prison house and restores 
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him to his p^per place as the Tsar- 
tribune of a loyal and self-governing 
people. 

'Hiere is not a word of truth in the 
popular legend as to the physical weak- 
ness or nervous prostration of the Em- 
peror. It was six years since I had seen 
him. And such six years ! But when he 
greeted me at Peterhof only a few weeks 
ago, he did not seem to have aged a day 
since I bade him good-bye at Tsarkoe- 
Selo on the eve of the Hague Conference 
in 1899. His step was as light, his car- 
riage as erect, his expression as alert. 
His brow bore no lines of haggard care. 
I could not see a gray hair on his head. 
His spirits were as high, his courage as 
calm, and his outlook as cheerful as ever. 
The last time I had seen him was on the 
eve of the greatest victory of his reign. 
I was now meeting him on the morrow 
of his worst reverse. But the man was 
exactly the same. He might simply have 
returned instantly from the door that had 
been closed six years before to repeat his 
adieu. 

The question as to his intelligent grasp 
of the facts of the situation with which 
he has to deal is one upon which only 
those who are admitted to the intimacy 
of his councils can speak with authority. 
It is one, however, upon which those who 
have never heard him speak are often the 
most confident. I can speak with some 
assurance on this matter, although it is 
one on which it ought not to be necessary 
to speak at all. But I have seen many 
men, crowned and uncrowned, in the 
course of a tolerably long and varied 
journalistic career. I have had four op- 
portunities of talking with Nicholas II. 
Altogether I have spent many hours alone 
with him. Our conversation never 
flagged. It did not turn upon the 
weather, but upon serious topics both at 
home and abroad, in which I was inti- 
mately concerned and intensely interested. 
Hence, I have at least had ample materi- 
als for forming a judgment, and few peo- 
ple have had more of the experience of 
contemporaries necessary to compare my 
impressions. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I have seldom in the course of 
thirty years met any man so quick in the 
uptake, so bri^t in his mental perception, 
so flympathetic in his understanding, or 
one possessing a wider range of intellec- 



tual interest Neither have I ever met 
any one man or woman who impressed me 
more with the crystalline sincerity of his 
souL 

Of his personal charm, of his quick 
sense of humor, of the genial sense of 
good fellowship by which he puts you at 
once at your ease, I do not need to speak. 
But these smaller things often count for 
much in the intercourse between a sover- 
eign and his subjects. Nicholas II. is a 
man of quick intellect and lofty ideals 
who is kept in a cage. He chafes against 
its bars. Continually he longs for liberty 
and in his efforts to evade the unrelent- 
ing tyranny of the machine he has had 
recourse to expedients which have irri- 
tated his gaolers and filled the mouths of 
his enemies with reproaches. He has from 
time to time admitted to his intimacy out- 
side counsellors, some wise, others unwise, 
and one or two altogether unworthy of his 
confidence, and through them he has en- 
deavored to ascertain the truth about the 
out-of-door world from which he is se- 
cluded. 

Apart from the irregular attempts of 
Nicholas II. to come into direct contact 
with the unofficial world, there are not 
wanting instances which show that the 
Tsar possesses more capacity than any of 
his ministers. It was to his own personal 
initiative, persisted in deq;)ite the i^eptical 
sneers of many of his ministers, that the 
world owes the International High Court 
of Justice at The Hague. It was he also 
who withstood all the efforts made by the 
enemies of England to embroil Russia in 
war with her during the Boer War. It 
was he, again, who, almost single-handed, 
saved Russia from having to pay an in- 
demnity to Japan. His most important 
ministers urged him to pay an indemnity. 
The Tsar absolutely refused to sanction 
what would, in his opinion, constitute a 
precedent for the levying of international 
blackmail. 

In the negotiations that preceded the 
war, the Tsar had given his adhesion in 
writing to a proposal to submit the Ko- 
rean question to The Hague tribunaL 
But for the fatal tendency to believe that 
"there's no hurry" that decision might 
have averted the war. 

Of the Emperor's capacity to handle 
aflfairs of State there is ample evidence. 
Ambassadors who have had audience 
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with him on wluch the issues of peace and 
war have depended speak higUy of his 
perfect self-possession, his clear, quick 
appreciation of vital points, and his high 
resolve. Count Muravieflf told me that 
he had never known any one more rapid 
in assimilating the contents of official 
papers. That the Emperor has sometimes 
disappointed the hopes which some have 
built upon his assurances of sympathy 



and agreement is true. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. The Emperor is sincere 
enough, but the dead weight of the ad- 
ministrative machine is too much for him. 
He is like a bird trying to fly with a 
broken wing. Not until he has behind 
him the declared will of the elected rep- 
resentatives of his people will he be able 
steadily to press onward to the realization 
of his lofty id^Bds. 



RESCUING MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 



BY 



CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 




INVESTIGATIONS, in- 
dictments, trials, con- 
victions for municipal 
shortcomings and dis- 
honesty have been the 
order of the day 
throughout the whole 
country during the past 
few years, to an unprecedented and, from 
one point of view, an appalling extent. 
In Milwaukee one grand jury found 
twelve bills of indictment charging eight 
city officials with various forms of cor- 
ruption. A subsequent grand jury in- 
dicted seven more, including a commis- 
sioner of public works, a superintendent of 
bridges, several aldermen and the county 
printer, for the acceptance of bribes ; and 
a prominent business man for paying a 
bribe. Another jury indicted the Repub- 
lican boss. All told, nearly two hundred 
true bills have been found and District 
Attorney McGtovem is still at work. 

In Minneapolis a considerable list of 
city officials were sentenced to state prison 
in connection with the Ames scandals. A 
former chief of police, for six and one- 
half years; two former detectives, for 
three and one-half and three years re- 
spectively, and a former special police- 
man for six and one-half years. True, 
some were awarded new trials on techni- 
calities, but the fact remains and can not 
be escaped that on the evidence they were 
convicted before a jury of their peers of 
gross misdemeanors in office. 



In the summer and fall of 1900, during 
the second administration of Mayor 
Perry, the city government of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, had under considera- 
tion various plans for securing an abun- 
dant supply of pure water. In connection 
with a proposed deal by which the city 
was to award a contract to a private com- 
pany to bring eighteen million gallons of 
water per day from Lake Michigan for a 
period of fifty years, an ugly scandal de- 
veloped. The contract was never awarded, 
but $100,000 of ** boodle" money was dis- 
tributed. The city attorney and four or 
five other officials were indicted by the 
grand jury in the early part of 1901. The 
city attorney and some of the others were 
convicted of bribery. Owing to complica- 
tions in connection with one of the banks, 
the attorney and the paying teller of the 
bank confessed to violations of the United 
States banking laws, and were sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment. When the 
sentence of the former city attorney ex- 
pired he was recalled to Grand Rapids to 
face a new sentence for bribery, as his 
conviction for this offense had been sus- 
tained by the court of last appeal. The 
maximum penalty for this crime is ten 
years in the state prison. Under these 
trying circumstances, he concluded to give 
to the prosecutors a complete statement of 
the frauds. On the strength of his con- 
fession, and other confessions since made, 
twenty-five warrants were issued, seven- 
teen of which were on charges of bribery. 
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five of conspiracy, two of perjury, one of 
attempted subornation of perjury. Of the 
men arrested seven have pleaded guilty 
in open court; and some of the others 
made statements to the prosecuting attor- 
ney which were used as corroborative evi- 
dence in some of the cases. The persons 
for whom the warrants were issued were : 
Ten ex-aldermen, four aldermen, one ex- 
mayor, one ex-member of the board of 
public works, one ex-city clerk, one state 
Senator, four newspaper men, three at- 
torneys. 

Denver organized a League for Honest 
Elections on October 1, 1903, after a 
charter election which was described as "a 
carnival of corruption." Fraud was so 
brazen and carried to such an extent that 
a meeting of citizens was called and the 
League formed. Its first move was to 
secure the arrest and conviction of seven 
defendants, including a state Senator and 
a deputy county clerk, for padding regis- 
tration lists. Nineteen other defendants, 
including several women, were arrested on 
similar chaises. Six others were wanted 
but could not be found. 

Philadelphia has under indictment a 
number of officials and ex-officials on vari- 
ous charges of official malfeasance: one 
for entering into a corrupt agreement to 
prevent competition and to sell sand for 
use in the filtration plant at a high price ; 
another for altering the specifications of 
contracts so as "to eat" up an unused 
balance for the benefit of the contractors; 
others for conspiring to defraud the city 
in the erection of the smallpox hospital. 

In the latter case the former director 
of public safety was held in $5,000 bail, 
first, because he so juggled the figures as 
to exhaust the entire appropriation; 
second, because he knowingly let the 
contract to the highest bidder; third, be- 
cause he knowingly contracted to pay 
$6,900 for tiling 3,730 square feet (only 
one-half the tiling required), while in the 
possession of a bid of $4,200. The archi- 
tect employed by the city on this work was 
held in the same bail because, three 
months after the contract had been let, 
he approved a plan making radical and 
fundamental changes in the plan upon 
which the .bids had been made and the 
contract let, the changjes in each case 
being entirely in favor of the contractors, 
and at the expense of the city and of the 



structural strength and fitness of the 
building; because he permitted and 
countenanced during the construction of 
the work other changes of a similar char- 
acter and entailing similar residts; be- 
cause of the substitution of maple for 
mastic floors, and so on through the whole 
nasty story of cheating the city in its 
endeavor to provide adequate accommo- 
dations for the helpless and the sick. 

Almost immediately after the hearings 
in these cases, the experts appointed by 
Mayor Weaver to examine into the letting 
and execution of filtration contracts re- 
ported that first-class work under the 
specifications, instead of costing $18,760,- 
000, the contract price, should not have 
cost over $12,430,000, which includes an 
allowance of twenty per cent, or $2,075,- 
208 for legitimate contractor's profits. 
The diflference is $6,330,000. In other 
words, $18,760,000 has been paid for work 
costing the contractors $10,356,000. 

A far western correspondent, an im- 
portant state official, himself charged with 
important power of scrutiny and investi- 
gation, declares that ''there is a general 
shaking up in municipal affairs going on 
throughout the West. The daily papers 
tell of investigations in all departments 
of public affairs; expert accountants are 
being called in, grand juries have been 
assembled, and in general there is an ef- 
fort being made, such as never before, to 
arrive at some definite form of adminis- 
tration of public funds that will show 
without too much elaboration the dispo- 
sition of the people's money" and prevent 
its dishonest use or diversion. 

L. Q. Powers, of the Census Bureau, 
at a meeting of the National Municipal 
League, told practically the same story. 
On one day recently the Census Bureau 
received word from three separate exam- 
iners that they could not proceed with 
their work in three separate cities, be- 
cause the city's books were in the hands 
of the grand jury ! 

In St. Louis, as district attorney, Joseph 
W. Polk was greatly handicapped in his 
punishment of confessed and convicted 
boodlers by the technicalities of the law, 
which, originally devised to prevent in- 
justice being done to the one innocent man 
among the one hundred, are now being 
utiUz^ to prevent the ninety-nine guilty 
men from getting their just deserts. For 
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instance, the jury found ''Boss" Butler, 
of St. Louis, guilty, but sentence was re- 
verscKi because, as one observer put it, **a 
de facto boodler attempted to bribe a de 
facto Board of Health and get a de facto 
'rake-off' from the cost of removing de 
facto garbage under a de facto contract 
by virture of a de facto law, and the de 
facto boodler was convicted by a cfo facto 
jury in h de facto court and sentenced to 
a de facto penitentiary. If the Supreme 
Bench of Missouri had been less impressed 
by technicalities, Ed Butler would now be 
serving a de facto sentence at de facto 
labor/' 

If we should dwell too long or too ex- 
clusively upon these various disclosures 
the result would certainly be most dis- 
tressing and fill us with fear and trem- 
bling as to the future, especially if we take 
into consideration, as we must, the indif- 
ference of the average voter to the dignity, 
importance and demands of the municipal 
situation. The burden of far too many 
reports is that the great mass of citizens 
is either too busy or too indifferent to 
care what happens. 

As illustrative of this point attention 
may be called to the Boston Board of 
Aldermen, which has steadily deteriorated 
during the past ten years, both in char- 
acter and ability. During the same pe- 
riod the "stay at home" vote at munici- 
pal elections has been as steadily increas- 
ing. The Boston Advertiser declares that : 
"The following table, giving the percent- 
age of registered voters who remained 
away from the polls in the years indi- 
cated, tells its own unvarnished story of 
waning interest in local affairs: 

1895 14.57 percent 

1897 20.80 " " 

1899 18.89 " " 

1901 19.29 " " 

1903 27.53 " " 

"When one realizes that only a very 
small percentage over half of the assessed 
polls voted in December, there is evidence 
that new methods of awakening the people 
to a lively concern in the policies of their 
own city government are needed.*' 

It is accepted as an established fact 
among "practical'* politicians, that the 
machine has but little difficulty in carry- 
ing "light elections.** These facts may 
serve to explain, at least in part, the elec- 
tion to the Boston Board of Aldermen of a 



man but recently convicted of persona- 
ting another at a federal civil service ex- 
amination and who was actually in jail 
serving out his sentence at the time he 
was elected! 

The average voter is, unfortunately, too 
indifferent or too busy to register as he 
should, or to vote when he should, al- 
though this delinquency has been ex- 
plained, and with a certain show of rea- 
son, to be due "to the fact that register- 
ing and voting not being a daily occupa- 
tion, does not fit into the day's routine 
fixed by long habit" 

On the other hand it must be confessed 
that the "average voter," as we have come 
to describe the great mass of those who are 
entrusted with the franchise, can be and is 
more easily aroused to action by some evil 
at a distance than by the municipal iniq- 
uity at his door. Some months ago a meet- 
ing was held in one of our larger east- 
em cities to denounce the Mormons and 
their customs. A large hall was crowded 
and great indignation was very properly 
aroused; but in this same city there had 
not been a meeting attended by one hun- 
dred people to consider local shortcom- 
ings for three years, and yet that city has 
a "machine" tihat is regarded as a pattern 
for boodlers and corruptionists through- 
out the country. The anti-Mormon meet- 
ing was needed, as subsequent develop- 
ments have shown; but it should have 
completed its work by providing for 
equally severe and strenuous condemna- 
tion and correction of local shortcomings, 
which are likely to prove more dangerous 
to the morals of the coining generations 
in that city than the delinquencies of Reed 
Smoot and his colleagues, dangerous and 
subversive as they are. 

Voters show their indifference to their 
obligations in still another way. In the 
same city where so much concern was 
shown about the morals of Utah and so 
little about its own political morals, a cer- 
tain lieutenant of police was convicted by 
a police court for failure to obey orders to 
suppress certain unlicensed saloons and 
disorderly houses. This fact, however, 
did not prevent a group of eminently re- 
spectable citizens, including lawyers, 
clergymen and manufacturers, from ask- 
ing the mayor not to deal harshly with 
the lieutenant, as* he was within six 
months of going on the retired list! Ao- 
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cording to President Powell, of the Chi- 
cago Investigating Commission, ''when- 
ever a policemen is in danger of losing his 
job, there is usually an alderman or two 
ready to come to his rescue. There is also 
a large body of so-called 'prominent citi- 
zens' to plead for him." 

Indifferent voters beget indifferent of- 
ficials. "What's the uset Who carest" 
is a question all too frequently heard and 
all too frequently excused by the facts. 
As a correspondent, a university presi- 
dent, puts it, "There is laxity in admin- 
istration all along the line, even in so 
small a matter as the ringing of the cur- 
few in our town. The custom of ring- 
ing, established by law, has disappeared 
because nobody seems to have thought 
enough about it to keep on enforcing it." 

This recital of some of the more signifi- 
cant features of the situation, this con- 
sideraticm of the adverse phases, must 
not, however, be permitted to destroy the 
perspective of our view. A man may be 
sick but a fortnight and his experiences 
so unpleasant that complaint is justified, 
but if he permits the other 351 days to be 
fretted and made uncomfortable by the 
memory of those two weeks, we do not 
hold a high opinion of his judgment or 
his balance. So, in considering the de- 
velopments of municipal activity, we must 
not dwell so long on the undoubted evils 
as to form an exaggerated view of their 
importance and significance. A western 
newspaper has thus described the situa- 
tion: "Municipal dishonesty is being ex- 
posed in scores of localities throughout 
the United States. The multiplicity of 
cases that have been unearthed of late 
are taken by many to mean that the pub- 
lic service is growing more degenerate. 
This view is hardly correct. Corruption 
has existed since the beginning of govern- 
ment, and the fact that dishonest ofBcials 
are being run from cover and brought to 
prosecution is a good sign, for it shows 
that the people are active in moving for 
a cleaner and better administration of 
public affairs.*' 

It is doubtful whether there has ever 
been a time in the history of this country 
when the people were so aggressive and 
determined to introduce strict business 
methods into public service. The people 
are becoming inquisitive and are requir- 
ing closer accountings of stewardships. 



As a matter of fact, it is better to un- 
earth scandals and punish thieves than to 
allow them to pursue their work unmo- 
lested in the dark, while the people hug 
the delusion that they have honest public 
servants. Every scandal brought to light 
and every offender punished is a move in 
the right direction and is a sure index of 
improved conditions for the future. 

Former Mayor Low took this very 
ground in an address he delivered just 
before he closed his own administration. 
He maintained that "decade by decade 
the standards of municipal life were ad- 
vancing and by reason of these higher 
standards, dishonest practices that were 
formerly accepted as a matter of course 
have now become either impossible" or 
to be punished by publicity, indictment 
and imprisonment. Mr. Low referred 
especially to New York City, but the con- 
ditions in other cities differ in degree and 
not in kind from those in the national 
metropolis. These changed conditions are 
due to the fact that crimes committed 
against the municipality are now searched 
out, brought to trial and punished, while 
formerly they were regarded as part of 
"the game." 

Par from indicating that municipal 
government has failed, the disclosures of 
the past few years must be taken as indi- 
cating a change for the better in the 
standards of municipal morality. 

Moreover, we must take into considera- 
tion the truly vast amount of constructive 
municipal work that has been undertaken 
in every section of the country. For in- 
stance, every important American city is 
seeking to abolish its slums, and striking 
and hopeful advances have been made in 
the line of the proper housing of the poor. 
Social settlements are becoming a marked 
feature of our cities, and the beautifying 
of towns and villages is exciting an inter- 
est that increases year by year as the work 
of the rapidly lengthening list of local 
improvement societies is more and more in 
evidence. Cities are entering into a gen- 
erous rivalry for the promotion of sani- 
tary reforms and other measures that will 
enhance the health, comfort and well- 
being of the people, and develop their love 
for the artistic and beautiful. To be a 
"dweller of no mean city" is becoming 
a laudable ambition; to have one's town 
keep up with the procession of other 
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towns is an object for which public- 
spirited citizens are striving. 

There is an increasing appreciation of 
the old adage that ''cleanliness is next to 
godliness." There is a growing convic- 
tion that health and cleanliness must go 
hand in hand. The solution of the pure 
water problems is now recognized as an 
essential sanitary measure. 

Other beneficial municipal institutions 
are kindergartens and summer vacation 
schools, into which are gathered children 
who otherwise would be roaming the 
streets and falling into evil associations. 
Free lecture systems on popular subjects 
are factors in the life of cities. Play- 
grounds for the children of the congested 
tenements, and free summer outings into 
the country, are popular forms of public 
charity, and no city of any pretensions is 
without its public park. In the larger 
cities, systems of parks delight the 
esthetic taste, and minister to the pleas- 
ure and comfort of the community. 

Moreover, the people are showing a 
growing disregard of party lines in mu- 
nicipal aflfairs. They no longer ask as 
insistently as they once did, **Is this 
candidate a Republican t" **Is this nomi- 
nee a Democrats* What they insist upon 
asking is, ''Is he honest t" "Is he 
capable?" "What has been his record 
when holding public office?" 

A year ago Cleveland elected a Demo- 
cratic auditor and gave Roosevelt the big- 
gest majority ever given in the city. Chi- 
cago went Republican by 105,000 in No- 
vember, 1904, and Democratic on local is- 
sues in the following April. Toledo gave 
Roosevelt 12,912 plurality and elected an 
independent local ticket by 2,348 ma- 
jority. In 1904 seventeen Iowa cities 
elected independent tickets. In Indiana, 
Lafayette, Laporte, Shelbyville, Alex- 
andria, Vincennes, Lebanon, Jefferson- 
yille, Elkhart, Madison, Noblesville, Hunt- 
ingdon, Peru, ordinarily Republican, went 
Democratic on local issues. 

Kansas returns tell the same story. As 
the Topeka Journal pointed out, "The 
pendulum swings from one extreme to an- 
other in Kansas municipal elections, and 
it is evident that the voters are breaking 
away more and more from party lines. 
This was evident in Topeka where strong 
Republican precincts were carried by the 
Democratic nominee and where some 



Democratic precincts gave Republican ma- 
jorities." Los Angeles, which gave 12,000 
plurality to Mr. Roosevelt, gave a plu- 
rality of 9,000 to the Democratic nominee 
for street superintendent because of the 
protest and campaign of the Municipal 
League, and a non-partisan school board 
was elected by a majority of 3,000 over 
the straight Republican partisan nomi- 
nees. In Denver, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
whom none of the bosses wanted, was 
eventually accepted by all and received 
53,000 votes out of a possible 54,000. Je- 
rome's marvelous campaign in New York 
against all the bosses tells the same story 
of awakening public opinion. He ap- 
pealed from the bosses to the people with 
the result already known. Bosses will not 
disappear because of his campaign, or 
Judge Lindsey 's, but they will have, and 
are having, a harder time of it, and as the 
people appreciate their power and exer- 
cise it the results will be manifested in a 
cleaner, a more wholesome municipal life, 
and a sounder public conscience. 

The results in Philadelphia show what 
a thoroughly aroused electorate can ac- 
complish. An entrenched machine of far- 
reaching influence and innumerable rami- 
fications, with the unjrielding support of 
rich corporations and the vicious classes, 
led by men of long experience in political 
manipulation, unhampered by scruples or 
conscience, has been routed and defeated, 
and, let us hope, smashed beyond repair. 
The demand of the people was for a 
square deal and a government by the peo- 
ple. The demand has been granted be- 
cause the people wanted it and wanted it 
enough to fight for it. As one pbUtical 
leader put it, in comparing the campaign 
just closed with an earlier one, "This one 
is different, because we are up against 
the people.'* 

That is the whole story in a nutshell. 
When the politicians are "up against the 
people" they are helpless. The present 
municipal outlook is encouraging because 
the people at last seem to be genuinely in- 
terested in municipal problems, and in 
honest government. There is a general de- 
mand for better men in office, and al- 
though oflScial corruption still abounds, 
there is a marked improvement in the tone 
of the civic conscience which will in time 
work a revolution in the conduct of mu- 
nicipal affairs. 
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N 1875 there were no 
telephone users in 
the United States 
or anywhere else. 
In 1876 Alexander 
Graham Bell re- 
cited '*To W or not 
to be" to Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, over a tele- 
phone at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration 
in Philadelphia 
and so made Ham- 
let's eternal ques- 
tion the first re- 
corded telephone 
message. In 1905 
there are in this country more than two 
million subscribers to the Bell system 
alone, to say nothing of the various inde- 
pendent companies whose statistics are 
practically impossible to bring together. 
These figures are more than merely in- 
teresting statistics. They are literally 
the bald statement of a revolution in 
American daily living so complete that 
not one telephone user in thousands, de- 
spite the fact that telephony figures so 
constantly in our daily newspapers, real- 
izes its full significance or ever stops to 
think of the thousands of persons em- 
ployed to keep it in daily iteration, the 
other thousands busily engaged in sup- 
plying its endless demand for materials, 
or the millions whom it assists in the car- 
rying out of pretty nearly every form of 
human activity. It helps operate a farm, 
a presidential election, or a financial com- 
bine, and it proposes marriage or pur- 
chases a spool of cotton with equal im- 
partiality. On the first of January, 1905, 
the reports of the original Bell company 
showed the existence of 4,080 exchanges 
and branch offices, connecting 30,000 
cities, towns and villages, and requiring 
the constant use of 3,549,810 miles of 
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wire. Through these wires travels a 
yearly total of over 3,500,000,000 tele- 
phone calls — that is to say, a daily aver- 
age of over 11,000,000 handled by some- 
thing over 20,000 switchboard operators. 
To this number the short-line calls of the 
independent companies would add ma- 
terially were it possible conveniently to 
summarize them ; and it is a further sig- 
nificant fact that the engineers of this 
largest company are even now working 
upon the premise that within twenty years 
there will be one telephone in operation 
for every five men, women and children 
in the United States. 

Such a growth means simply that more 
and more Americans will do exactly what 
so many Americans are doing already. A 
general view of the present uses of this 
familiar instrument is a constant series 
of surprises at the completeness with 
which it has become part of the typical 
life of every typical American commu- 
nity. New uses can hardly be imagined 
for it. Its importance in isolated country 
districts is to-day even greater, perhaps, 
than in the crowded centers of popula- 
tion where the men of business save in- 
calculable shoe leather for their employees 
—to say nothing of countless minutes of 
time for themselves— by cutting hours of 
messenger service to seconds of telephone 
communication. The connecting link that 
it supplies between city and country is un- 
questionably no small factor in the pres- 
ent healthful movement of the city coun- 
tryward. And this in all parts of the 
country. Throughout New England, for 
example, one finds everywhere tangible 
evidence of the importance of this ever- 
present convenience in the taking up of 
"abandoned farms'* and the reawaken- 
ing of the soil to new agricultural uses, 
bom in response to the profitable open- 
ings that a telephonic connection with the 
city markets makes for ** truck garden- 
ing." Human life in these agricultural 
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IN THE FARMER'S SITTING-ROOM 
His wife no longer has to travel five miles to talk things over with a neighbor 



districts, which is a mighty important 
factor in bringing folks to live in them, 
is also taking on an altogether different 
aspect since neighbors, merchants, the 
doctor and the minister have been brought 
within conversational distance. 

In these small, widely *^attered New 
England neighborhoods, as in the farm- 
ing regions of the West and South, hun- 
dreds of telephone lines have been estab- 
lished on the initiative of local societies 
organized for the purpose, whose mem- 
bers cut the poles along the road where 
they now stand and practically built their 
way, under the supervision of a few trained 
telephone experts, to the nearest connec- 
tion with the general system. In some cases 
such local development has been brought 
about entirely by the enterprise of a sin- 
gle individual, sometimes by that of one 
far-sighted woman. An element of rural 
picturesqueness is often added by the lo- 
cation of ** central' ' in the local grocery 
store, where the grocer himself performs 
the offices of chief operator and all the 
''hello girls.'' Here the uses of the tele- 
phone are part social and part severely 
practical. The farmer, removed even 



from the sphere of the daily newspaper, is 
kept in touch with the weather bureau for 
information touching the growth day by 
day of his farm produce, and with the 
latest market quotations for pointers 
touching the final selling of it. On its 
social side the instrument brings each 
farm in speaking distance of its neighbors 
and, in a thousand and one ways, lessens 
the sense of isolation that has so long been 
the bane of the woman living in a lonely 
farmhouse. 

Beyond these typical American farming 
regions, the lines have gone further, pene- 
trating the great timber districts of the 
United States even to the remote camps 
of practically every centor of the modem 
lumber industry. They have been carried 
into mines, the lowest telephone in the 
world being hidden away in the depths 
of the Calumet and Hecla copper mine 
in Montana, and they have climbed to the 
tops of mountains, the highest being at 
the summit of Pike's Peak, Colorado. 
They creep from shore to shore on the 
muddy bottoms of our great rivers and 
they cross the Rockies on poles that in- 
cline outward from the sides of precipices 
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and on which the adventurous lineman, 
fixing a wire, hangs like a spider literaUy 
suspended above the abyss. And when 
the miles of wire already put in commis- 
sion are all added together the human 
voice can travel more than five times as 
far and countless millions of times "more 
rapidly than the owner's body can jour- 
ney over the existing United States rail- 
way mileage. 

Under each of these conditions the in- 
strument finds new and divergent fields of 
utility— more, indeed, than could pos- 
sibly be enumerated in the space of this 
single article. Scattered throughout the 
timber regions it becomes a wonderful 
safeguard against that greatest danger of 
the American forest, the forest fire, for it 



ing lumber supply. It keeps the camp in 
the wilderness on speaking terms with the 
company's city offices and is of infinite 
value in summoning help in case of seri- 
ous accident. Men working in the depths 
of a mine are thus also in constant touch 
with conditions at the surface ; warnings of 
impending danger may be flashed to them 
with the quickness of the spoken word; 
and if accident happens, the scene of it 
is located with a rapidity that has added 
materially to the reputation of the tele- 
phone as a life-saver. 

There is, perhaps, no better indication 
of the thoroughly American character of 
this passing of our vocal apparatus from 
the bonds of time and space that still hold 
our bodies than the surprised delight of 



ALONG COUNTRY ROADS 
Poles are often cut and raised by neighbore to establish connections with the rest of the country 



enables the fire warden of a given dis- 
trict to keep constantly in touch with 
every available form of assistance and is 
thus instrumental in nipping in the bud 
many an incipient blaze that might other- 
wise inflict untold damage on our lessen- 



foreign visitors to America upon first 
*' discovering'* it. Britishers especially 
have gone back home and written articles 
to the Times, and Sir Philip Burne-Jones, 
after his recent visit to **the States" 
mourned publicly in a printed^volume over 
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his separation from the American tele- instantly made with the world at large 

phone. A remarkable ease in point came wherever the train came to a standstill, 

up during the recent visit of foreign dele- Our long-distance development especially 

gates to the International Railway Con- surprised and delighted them. And the 

gress, one of whom declared the telephone difference between American and Euro- 

in his final interview: "The most char- pean telephony was reduced to a single 

acteristic thing I have seen, and the most sentefice by the single exclamation of an 

typical of American energy and progres- Italian delegate. "Why/' said he, **I 

siveness." These delegates were picked wouldn't think of telephoning more than 



STRAIGHT THROUGH THE UNDERBRUSH 
In penetrating wooded country the telephone pole is often the only sign of man within a wide area 

men representing the interests of various five miles at home, and then only about 

continental railways, and there is som?- something unimportant." 

thing almost cheerfully ludicrous in the The "telephone habit" once acquired 

fact that they are said to have been con- by the use of the instrument in business 

stantly inventing reasons to play with offices gained unquestionably a tremen- 

the telephone, simply for the fun of it— dous impetus when womankind discovered 

the instrument itself being part of the that the instrument is equally available 

special Pullman train on which they for social purposes— to say nothing of 

traveled and temporary connections being the sweet delight of shopnmg or the sad 
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necessity of going to mar- 
ket. In New York and 
Boston important depart- 
ment stores have lately 
been finding profit in tak- 
ing telephone orders dur- 
ing the night and deliver- 
ing the goods early in the 
morning. The arrange- 
ment is the latest expres- 
sion of what has been 
called the ** telephone 
door" of business. And 
in nearly every retail in- 
dustry in our larger cities 
there are from one to 
several employees who 
might well be caUed ** tele- 
phone clerks" and whose 
special qualification is a 
working familiarity with 
as a shopping medium, 
the large modem hotels 
phone instrument in every room, but 
departmenf stores are even now inaugu- 
rating a system of telephones at every 
counter, thus putting the distant customer 
in immediate verbal touch with the clerk 
with whom he or she is accustomed to do- 
ing business— a system that includes hun- 
dreds of instruments in each department 
store that employs it. In these same 
cities, and in many smaller ones, grocers 
call up their customers by telephone and 
take the daily order without the expendi- 



THB MOVABLE TELEPHONE ON RESTAURANT TABLES 
TnnaactiDg buainca while you eat 



the telephone 
Not only do 
carry a tele- 



ture of time needed for a personal visit. 
The large city restaurant does much of 
its marketing in the same fashion and 
often uses the instrument at rush hours 
to obtain a given article of food, tempo- 
rarily exhausted from its larder, even 
while the prospective eater is only begin- 
ning the first course of his dinner. And 
the man of business in New York or Bos- 
ton, as he sits at his hotel table, may order 
a telephone and transact business with a 
man who is lunching in Chicago. Police 
departments employ it to capture crimi- 
nals and railroads are making it an im- 
portant part of their signal service. 



A TELEPHONE OONSTRUCTTON CAMP 
fbr ve while earryiof the telephone into new t6rrltary 
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GETTING ELECTION RETURNS BY TELEPHONE 
By oonnection with " Central*' each subBcriber can get the newi in hii I 

Within the last decade it was doubtless 
inevitable that the national game of poli- 
tics should widely adopt telephony as a 
campaign instrument, and Senator Hanna 
deserves the credit of having first seen 
and developed its latent possibilities in 
that direction. Among other things its 
use has killed the old-fashioned ** roor- 
back*' that was once so dangerous an ele- 
ment in the last days of a presidential 
campaign for the obvious reason that a 
lie (national campaign brand, or mere 
village gossip) can be nailed instantly if 
one will but go to the telephone and call 
up somebody who knows the truth about 
it. More than that, it gave the ** personal 
equation'' of this great campaign man- 
ager carrying power wherever long-dis- 
tance telephone lines had penetrated. In 
all moments of stress and excitement in- 
deed these telephone centrals have be- 
come so many natural centers for infor- 
mation, and a great public event, political 
or otherwise, is often more quickly dis- 
seminated through them even than 
through the newspapers. Nor does the 
average reader of these same newspapers 
realize how vastly important is the tele- 
phone in securing the news itself, or how 



often it is dictated over a tele- 
phone transmitter on the very 
scene of action and taken 
down on a typewriter by an 
operator at the newspaper 
end of the telephone. On the 
big city journals there are re- 
porters whose relations with 
the oflSce are entirely by tele- 
phone, and on some news- 
papers the entire reportorial 
staflf, when on assignment, is 
in half hourly communication 
with the editor in his sanctum. 
This present growth, ac- 
cording to the telephone engi- 
neers, is as yet hardly more 
than the healthful beginning 
of a movement that will 
eventually include the entire 
civilized world and a certain 
adjacent fraction of the un- 
civilized. Here, too, this coun- 
try will be the leading fac- 
tor. It would be safe to say 
that there has been no time for 
several years past when there 



THE STEAMER TELEPHONE 
Whenever a port ia entered, oonneetiona are at once otdi 
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IN A CHINESE EXCHANGE 
San Francisco operators who know the Chinese language and most of its dialects 



has not been in this country one or sev- 
eral European engineers studying Amer- 
ican telephone methods. The Japanese 
telephone engineers who are just begin- 
ning to develop the instrument in Korea 
are American trained, as are to a greater 
or less degree the men who are beginning 
the telephone development of nearly every 
European nation. But the intimate as- 
sociation of the instrument with every 
form of daily living is still completely, 
characteristically American. It grows 
while you watch it, for every day it ab- 
sorbs, at the smallest possible estimate, 
more than five thousand new telephone 
instruments, part of them going to re- 
place instruments already worn out in 
service, but a good proportion going to new 



subscribers, and the further annihilation 
of time and space between the seventy- 
odd million of people scattered over the 
United States. That it saves time for 
these millions goes of course without say- 
ing, but in the past years the total amount 
saved annually by the average reduction 
of four seconds per message affected dur- 
ing that period by the Bell systems, pre- 
sents one of the most startlingly curious 
examples of time economy that the world 
has yet witnessed. In a single year these 
four seconds saved on each telephone call 
count up to a grand total of 14,359,992,- 
000 seconds— in other words, to 445 years 
of time, a link in the chain of eternity 
that would carry us back forty-two years 
before the discovery of America. 
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]HE Northwest is an im- 
mense extent of coun- 
try stretching from 
Lake Michigan to the 
Rocky Mountains. It 
is too large a territory 
to be covered in a single 
article of reasonable 
length. I shall therefore confine attention 
to the three States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, which may be 
considered as fairly representative of the 
whole region in general features, though 
farther advanced in their development 
than some of the more western parts. 
While it is not the purpose of this article 
to present a large array of statistics, it 
will be necessary to present a few in order 
to give a clear idea of the country under 
consideration. The growth of these states 
in the last forty years, compared with 



progress made in settling the older parts 
of the country, has been amazing. 

It was more than a century after Co- 
lumbus discovered America before an 
English settlement was made in what is 
now the United States; and the whole 
country, seventy years after the first set- 
tlement was made, had less than three mil- 
lions of people. Minnesota was admitted 
into the union as a state in 1858 and the 
two Dakotas were admitted in 1889. In 
1850 Minnesota had but 6,000 inhabitants. 
In 1905 she has 1,975,000. North Dakota 
in 1880 had 36,000 inhabitants; in 1900, 
320,000, and at the present time at least 
400,000. South Dakota has at the pres- 
ent time about 500,000 people. The total 
population of the three states is nearly 
3,000,000 or about the same as that of the 
thirteen original states when engaged in 
the War for Independence. 
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Minnesota has an area of 83,365 square 
miles, or 53,383,600 acres of land. North 
Dakota has an area of 70,795 square miles, 
or 45,298,800 acres, and South Dakota has 
an area of 76,620 square miles or 49,- 
036,800 acres. The smallest of these 
states is, as one has said, **one and one- 
fourth larger than all the New England 
states, more than one and one-half times 
the size of New York, and as large as both 
Ohio and Indiana." 

The largest part of the wealth produced 
in these states is drawn from the land by 
the farmers, who constitute a very large 
part of the population. Minnesota pro- 
duces agricultural products to the value 
of $200,000,000 a year, the largest product 
being wheat— 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bushels— this being more than is raised in 
any other state. The dairy products of 
the state amount to nearly $40,000,000 a 
year. North Dakota raises about 70,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat a year, and a larger 
crop of flax than any other state in the 
union. South Dakota adds 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bush- 
els of the total yield of wheat 
in the Northwest. Immense 
crops of corn, oats, barley 
and potatoes are also pro- 
duced in these states. Prob- 
ably the soil of these three 
states yields an annual pro- 
duction of at least $500,000,- 
000. This is not the result 
of the most skilful farming, 
but rather of the extent and 
natural fertility of the soil. 

The '*Twin Cities,'' Minne- 
apolis and Saint Paul, are 
situated in the middle eastern 
part of Minnesota, on both 
sides of the ^lississippi River. 
They are contiguous and their 
centers are but ten miles 
apart. The population of 
Minneapolis, according to the 
census recently taken, is more 
than two hundred and sixty 
thousand and that of Saint 
Paul is nearly two hundred 
thousand. The next national 
census will easily show a pop- 
ulation of more than a half 
million in the two cities. 
Together they are the gate- 
way to the Northwest. Seven 



lines of railroads from Chicago have their 
terminus in these cities. Prom them the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and 
the *'Soo'' railroads begin their long 
course to the Pacific. 

Saint Paul and Minneapolis have for 
years been rivals in business, and in al- 
most everything; and the rivalry has not 
always been conducted with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy. There has been 
occasionally very unnecessary recrimina- 
tion. But these cities are now becoming 
large enough to be both just and generous. 
Both are growing rapidly and in a healthy 
way. Both are delightful to live in ; and 
the interests of both as related to the rest 
of the world are essentially the same. Both 
cities have a large foreign-born popula- 
tion. Saint Paul's being largely German, 
Irish and French with goodly numbers of 
Norwegians ; while Minneapolis has thou- 
sands of Scandinavians and a smaller 
number of the other races. In both cities 
there are large numbers of native Ameri- 



THE cm' HALL AND COURTHOUSE AT MINNEAPOLIS 
A good iiliHtntion of the muaicipAl buildingi ^ ^« Northwot 
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cans of the best New England and New 
York origin, and a considerable sprinkling 
of politicians from Indiana. The assimi- 
lation of all these has been rapid and the 
best kind of citizenship has been the re- 
salt. 

One hundred and eighty-four churches 
in Minneapolis and one hundred and fifty 
in Saint Paul furnish evidence that the 
people are not indifferent to religion. In 
ordinary elections Saint Paul is Demo- 
cratic, but it regularly gives the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress a majority — 
while Minneapolis is strongly Republican, 
yet elects a Democratic mayor whenever a 



zations of business men, known as the 
Commercial Clubs, working in harmony, 
and an age of good feeling has begun. 
Minneapolis has just now celebrated the 
sixty-seventh birthday of Saint Paul's 
foremost citizen, James J. Hill, and Mr. 
Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad Company, at the banquet in his 
honor, said to the assembled guests of Min- 
neapolitans: **You are well placed here. 
We are interested in your welfare and 
your prosperity. We have over one-tenth 
of the railway mileage of the United 
States. You have more than twenty-two 
thousand miles of road that wishes you 
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Republican mayor has not proved satis- 
factory, and within the last five years the 
city has once elected a Democrat to Con- 
gress and once given such a majority to a 
Democratic candidate for governor as to 
secure his election. From all this it will 
be correctly judged that the people of 
both cities are less partisan than some 
others, and more ready to support men for 
their qualities than for any label the can- 
didates wear. The two cities are united 
by three lines of trolley cars, the best in 
the world, and intercourse between the 
people of the two cities is easy. Enter- 
tainments in one city are generously pat- 
ronized by the people of the other city. 

Matters of interest to both cities are 
carefully looked after by powerful organi- 



THE UNrV'ERSITY 

well and that can help to build up and 
means to do everything that will put you 
forward, because it has no other interest 
that is higher or that is located elsewhere, 
and upon that I think your future rests 
upon a solid and substantial foundation." 
No one can doubt the correctness of 
Mr. Hill's judgment in this case. The 
Twin Cities are necessary to the North- 
west and they are in a large sense already 
the servants of the people living in the 
smaller cities and on the prairies north 
and west, their sister city of Duluth on 
Lake Superior sharing with them in this 
service and having, like them, by reason 
of her usefulness and mission, a perfect 
assurance of perpetual though perhaps 
not uniform prosperity in the future. 
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The people of the Northwest are thor- 
ough believers in the value of education. 
Minnesota and the Dakotas have a system 
of public instruction that has no superior 
in the world. The three states have actual 
or prospective and certain school funds 
varying from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
Education is free. The State of Minne- 
sota gives $1,500 a year to every approved 
high school, of which there are 185, and 
$550 to every approved graded school; 
and a like spirit of generous support pre- 
vails in the Dakotas, though not taking 
the same method of expression. There 
are not many families in the Northwest 



new State Capitol is a noble structure of 
white Georgia marble, erected at a cost of 
$4,500,000. It is the peer of any public 
building on the continent. Its lofty 
dome is especially beautiful. Summit 
Avenue, with its fine residences and its 
commanding view of the lower parts of 
the city and of the Mississippi River, is 
universally admired. There are few 
avenues in the world that are more att 
tractive. The parks of the city contain 
1,082 acres and are very beautiful. The 
city has within its limits, Hamline Uni- 
versity and Macalester College, two in- 
stitutions doing excellent work for the 



OF MINNESOTA 

whose children can not, if they choose, go 
through the four years' course of a high 
school, and having done that they can 
enter any college in the state without 
special examination. Hundreds of them 
do so enter, not a few of them supporting 
themselves in whole or in part through 
their college course by their own labors. 
As a result of this nearness of high school 
and college to the people, and the in- 
creased possibility of higher education for 
all, Minnesota has in her university more 
of her own children than any other insti- 
tution in the country has of the children 
of the state in which it is situated. 

Saint Paul and Minneapolis have each 
an area of over fifty square miles. Saint 
Pan] is the capital of Minnesota. The 



Methodist and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, respectively, and St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, a Roman Catholic institution, 
which trains many candidates for thiQ 
priesthood. There are thirty thousand 
pupils in its public schools, and it has 
four high schools. Within its limits also 
are the Agricultural School of the Uni- 
versity and the Experiment Station. 
And near the latter are the extensive 
grounds of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, where for a week every September 
the people of the state, by the hundreds of 
thousands, study at the state fair the 
progress that has been made in all depart- 
ments of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, and dairying, as shown in the 
exhibitions made by farmers from all 
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parts of the state. The city has a public 
library and the Historical Society has a 
very valuable collection. Mr. James J. 
HiU has in his home one of the finest gal- 
leries of paintings in the country, and one 
that is an inspiration to lovers of art. 

Minneapolis is best known to the out- 
side world as a milling city. Its mills 
produce 80,000 barrels of flour a day, 
and 20,000,000 in a year. A single mill 
can produce 15,000 barrels in a day. The 
city is the largest primary wheat market 
in the world. It is also the largest lum- 



lakes of considerable magnitude and the 
beautiful Falls of Minnehaha. It has a 
noble Public Library building, in which 
may be found an artroom containing one 
of the best collections of illustrated books 
on art that can be found in the country. 
In the same building is the art school, 
originated under the direction of Douglas 
Volk, and now conducted by Robert 
Koehler, which is doing much for the ad- 
vancement of art in the Northwest. An 
art gallery, with very valuable pictures, 
is also in the Library building. 



THE MILL DISTRICT OF MINNEAPOLIS 
Twenty million barrels of flour are turned out of these nulls erery year 



ber center in the country. It has more 
than 40,000 pupils in the public schools, 
of whom 4,000 are in the four high schools. 
The University of Minnesota is in Minne- 
apolis, on the east bank of the Mississippi 
River. It embraces eight colleges and 
three technical schools, has an attendance 
of 4,000 students, a large majority of 
whom are residents of Minnesota or the 
Dakotas, and graduates annually more 
than 500 students in Arts, Engineering, 
Law, Medicine, Agriculture, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy. The city has a most 
charming park system, embracing four 



Northfield is the seat of Carleton Col- 
lege, an excellent Congresrational insti- 
tution, and also of St. Olaf College, be- 
longing to the Nor^^egians. At Saint 
Peter is Gustavus Adolphus College, a 
Swedish institution. Faribault, the former 
home of Bishop Whipple, has a collec- 
tion of Episcopal schools: Shattuck for 
boys, St. Mary's for girls and Seabury 
Divinity School. At Owatonna the Bap- 
tists have a flourishing academy, named 
after Hon. George A. Pillsbury, the 
founder of the school. And at Winne- 
bago City, the Free Baptists have Parker 
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THE MINNETONKA YACHT CLUB HOUSE 
A unique feature of thia beautiful lake 



College. The state has five normal schools. 
The high school building at Duluth is 
probably the finest high school building 
in the country. But a few years ago 
Duluth was regarded as being in the ex- 
treme northern part of Minnesota. But 
the discovery of the very rich deposits of 
iron ore in the country lying still farther 
north has totally changed the situation, 
and a number of prosperous raining towns 
has sprung up between Duluth and the 
Canada line. What is especially pleas- 
ing is that these thriving young towns all 
hasten, as one of their first duties, to erect 
handsome and comfortable high school 
buildings, while all the improvements of 
modern life are made a part of their 
method of living. As they have no old 
things to be destroyed in order to make 
way for new things, they wisely get the 
best from the first. 

This State of Minnesota is so rich in 
iron ore that the shipment of the ore 
gives employment to a large fleet of ves- 
sels on Lake Superior; so rich in agri- 
cultural products that the hunger of the 
world is in good measure appeased by the 
products which pass through Duluth and 
Minneapolis; so healthful in its climate 
that a million people within its borders 
would rather live under its skies than any 
where else, just for the joy of living where 
the air is so invigorating— this Minnesota 
was thought so little of when its territorial 
government was first established by Con- 
gress that the grant of public lands for 
educational purposes was made twice as 
large as visual, because it was supposed 



that few people could ever live in so cold 
a region, and the value of the land would 
never be great. Minnesota is not exactly 
in the ''banana belt'' yet, but the tide 
of emigration has long ago swept into 
more northern regions, and now Manitoba 
and the other provinces of western Canada 
are the most dangerous competitors that 
threaten Minnesota's supremacy in the 
production of wheat. 

Both North Dakota and South Dakota 
have state universities and agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, all of 
which are growing in a healthy way and 
keeping pace with the growth of the 
states. Denominational colleges, too, like 
those at Yankton, Redfield and Fargo, 
are as numerous as the population re- 
quires. Large areas of country once sup- 
posed to be worthless are, by irrigation 
and other means, being brought under 
cultivation, and the people who, ten or 
twelve years ago, were poor and felt that 
their future was almost helpless, are now 
generally prosperous, with satisfactory 
bank accounts, with better houses and 
barns, better stock on the farm, better 
agricultural implements, better schools, 
better markets, better prices for every- 
thing they can raise and an outlook on 
the future that is hopeful and bright. 
Unlike the old-time New England farm- 
ers, they do not have to work unceasingly 
from early morning to late evening every 
day in the year, but when their crops haye 
been harvested and the grain has been 
sold, many of these farmers with their 
families visit the cities and take in the 
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sights, the various things that make up 
city, life, and refresh themselves by the 
best kind of recreation. And to the fam- 
ilies that are not so prosperous and that 
can not leave their homes so easily, the 
State Traveling Library goes with its sup- 
ply of inspiring, instructive and interest- 
ing books, distributing these wherever the 
people are hungry for books and doing 
much to comfort the lonely and to awaken 
the dull and to inspire the resolute and 
the ambitious. 

While all the prominent religious de- 
nominations are working with more or 
less zeal, and churches are built some- 
times where they ought not to be by rea- 
son of partisan zeal, but generally, where 
they are needed, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association is as busy as elsewhere, 
trying to save young men, and the Young 
Women's Christian Association has its 
organization in many places. The Y. M. 
C. A. has a building in Minneapolis that 
cost several hundred thousand dollars and 
is paid for. Saint Paul is now engaged in 
a campaign for $300,000 for a Y. M. C. A. 
building; Duluth is engaged in the same 
work. 

Every year witnesses large gatherings 
of earnest students at various Chautau- 
quas, notably at Devil's Lake in Dakota, 



where men and especially women who 
hunger for knowledge congregate in large 
numbers and study with a seriousness and 
earnestness that only those who have never 
had the opportunity to learn what they 
wanted to know, ever exhibit. And so the 
process of assimilating three or four dis- 
tinct races, each represented by several 
hundred thousands of people, goes bravely 
on, the Church, the State, religion, science, 
literature, art, philosophy, all contribu- 
ting to the development and harmonizing 
of the people. The outcome is or will be : 
the general use of the English language, 
a religion broad and catholic, Christlike, 
in idea at least if not in full practice, 
and a patriotism that is unfalteringly 
faithful to the United States as native or 
adopted country, the only country to 
which the people of the Northwest, where- 
ever born, now owe allegiance. The old 
homes, in New England, Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, France, Ireland, are still dear, 
but to the citizen of the Northwest, **My 
country 'tis of thee, sweet land of lib- 
erty," means always the United States of 
America, with her equal rights for all 
and her generous justice to other lands. 
And of the United States, if one part is a 
sweeter land of liberty than another, it is 
the Northwest. 



THE JAPANESE SEIZURE OF KOREA 

The author of this plain statement of facts, though writing from the 
Korean point of view, is exceptionally well fitted, both by residence in 
Korea and by correspondence, to lay bare a situation of affairs which has 
been very carefully suppressed. His name is withheld in the interests of 
prominent Koreans who otherwise might be punished at the hands of the 
Japanese, 



APAN tells the world that 

she has come to Korea 

to help the Koreans, but 

the Koreans— and there 

are ten million of them 

—believe that Japan 

has come to Korea to 

help herself. They base 

this belief upon their knowledge of what 

Japan has done to them in the past, and 

upon what they know Japan is doing to 

them now. They see Japan not only 

taking their government from them by a 



display of force, but virtually confisca- 
ting all commercial privileges of any 
great value. They have seen their land 
confiscated along the new railways, and 
near their large inland cities under the 
absurd pretext of *' military necessity." 
They see their country rapidly filling with 
Japanese coolies who come to do the work 
of the Korean coolies. When Japan 
sends an employer to Korea to open up 
an industry, she also sends her own 
coolies to do the work for him. The 
Koreans do not understand how this pol- 
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A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN KOREA OOSTINQ NEARLY ONE MILLION YEN 
One of the reforme maugurated by the Japanese ia the ending of this ancient but extravagant custom 

icy is going to help the toiling millions their commerce. They have made no war 
of the peninsula. upon Japan ; they have offered no oppo- 

The Koreans would like to know what sition to Japan's plans for administrative 
they have done to justify this wholesale reform. Korea has made no war upon 
confiscation of their government and foreigners of any sort. She has pro- 
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THK EXECUTION OF KOREAN FARMERS BY THE JAPANESE 

They were tied to crosncs and shot because they attempted to destroy the railway embankment in revenge for the failure of the Japanese to 

pay for the land they had confiscated. It is believed that the croescn were used as a suggestion to missionaries 

not to interfere in Korean politics 



tected those who reside within her boun- 
daries. She has enabled these strangers 
to live in peace and security, entirely 
free from harm or molestation. The 
hideous crimes committed against Chris- 
tian people in China and in Armenia are 
unknown in Korea. There has been no 
rebellion or uprising against lawful 
authority. The Koreans have been at 
peace at home and at peace with the 
world. They have offered offense to no 
nation. They have given no power the 
slightest excuse for depriving them of 
their government, or to turn loose upon 



them thousands of laborers to drive them 
from their means of earning a livelihood. 
These things Koreans fully believe, and 
believing them, can find no motive for 
Japan's conduct in Korea but that of 
avarice and greed. 

It is but twenty-two months since Japan 
signed a treaty with Korea guaranteeing 
the independence of that country and the 
peace and repose of the royal family, yet 
the soldiers of Japan have used Korean 
soil as their own. The treaty imposed 
upon the Koreans by Japan on February 
23, 1904, had scarcely cone into force 
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when a demand was made for hundreds 
of thousands of acres of so-called '* waste 
land" for a Japanese syndicate for the 
use of Japanese farmers. Knowing their 
peculiar characteristics in a business 
deal, the Koreans appreciated that no 
land would be too fertile to be regarded 
as ** waste" land, and their opposition to 
this scheme was so strenuous that the 
Japanese government abandoned it. But 
this gave the Koreans an idea of what 
might follow. Then appeared ** advis- 
ers" from Japan to direct the oflScial acts 
of the Korean Emperor and his ministers. 
Korean officials were practically selected 
by the Japanese, in whose hands ihey 
were but mere puppets. Protests were 
unavailing and resistance useless. The 
Korean official who had the courage to 
refuse to do as he was directed by the 
Japanese instantly dropped beneatii the 
public horizon, and another was selected 
by the Japanese to take his place. The 
severity of Japanese rule in Korean offi- 
cialdom may be inferred from this state- 
ment in the **News Calendar": ** General 
Hyen Yeng Woon and wife, after a short 
imprisonment at the Japanese army 
headquarters, have been sent to their 
country home. They were charged with 
having furnished His Majesty with infor- 
mation concerning the Japanese peace 
treaty disturbances at ToMo." 

The telegraph and postal departments 
of the government were taken over by the 
Japanese* and the Korean officials and 
employees were promptly removed. Even 
the privilege of having their own postage 
stamps was denied the Koreans. The 
customs service so long and so ably man- 
aged by the Hon. McLeavy Brown, for- 
merly of the Chinese service under Sir 
Robert Hart, was soon taken over entirely 
by the Japanese and Mr. Brown shipped 
home to England. European and Ajner- 
ican advisers, instructors and employees 
have been virtually all dismissed to make 
room for Japanese. It has already been 
urged that free trade exists between 
Japan and Korea, and that other nations 
continue to pay high tariff duties. The 
"open door" in the Orient, as the Japan- 
ese see it, and as the world will doubtless 
see it, opens for Japan only. 

Treaties, so called, have been put 
through by the Japanese, securing for 

• A«recm«it oC April K 1005, 



their fishermen the right to invade the 
Korean fisheries,! and by the same means 
they have procured the privilege to navi- 
gate the Korean rivers,:|: which means that 
they will control the transportation of 
the country and monopolize the most im- 
portant of the occupations of the natives. 
The United States denies the right of any 
foreign ship to engage in coast or river 
trading in United States waters. Korea 
would have been glad to have protected 
her people in the same manner had she 
the power to force justice from her grasp- 
ing ally. 

There has been one enormous grab on 
every hand in the city and in its envi- 
rons. Military necessity is the excuse 
given in almost every case. Two thou- 
sand acres of farming land were included 
in one monstrous confiscation; but the 
excuse of military necessity fell to the 
ground when the land thus seized was 
divided up among Japanese merchants 
and others. What military necessity can 
there be in a miscellaneous collection of 
civilians who have nothing to do with 
the military, in most cases ? One can not 
look into all the cases brought to one's 
attention, but it is beyond question that 
the action of the Japanese in Pyeng-yang 
has been hard to bear. The worst ex- 
cesses of Korea's most corrupt officials 
never took on the form of such wholesale 
confiscations as those which have taken 
place at Pyeng-yang. 

A Japanese subject owned a little plot 
of ground in Pyeng-yang, but the open- 
ing to it was very narrow. A large tiled 
house worth 6,000 yen stood in the way. 
The Japanese offered the owner 120 yen, 
and when it was refused, the Korean was 
seized, dragged away to one of the Japan- 
ese compounds and brutally beaten and 
otherwise illtreated. He at last got away, 
immediately took opium and killed him- 
self. In China this would have been a 
serious matter, but the Japanese laughed 
at it and attempted to make the man's 
widow give up the house. She declared 
she would die rather than sell on any 
terms. 

The Koreans are helpless because they 
are too wise to revolt openly. The time 
will come, however, when the Koreans 
will be driven to it unless better counsels 
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prevail among the Japanese. A few miles 
from the city a Korean owns a fine hot 
spring. A Japanese civilian appeared, 
drove his stakes all about the property 
and said he had taken it because of mili- 
tary necessity, yet he had no papers to 
show. 

The Japanese have also swarmed all 
over the property of Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, and planted their stakes, know- 
ing perfectly well whose the land is. The 
Japanese consul, when approached about 
the matter, said he knew it was the prop- 
erty of foreigners, but, he added, **You 
had better just let the stakes remain 
where they are for the present.'' When 
these American gentlemen were asked 
why they did not pull up the Japanese 
stakes and throw them in the ditch, they 
replied that if this was done some of their 
servants or adherents would immediately 
be seized and beaten within an inch of 
their lives. 

From time to time the cries of distress 
of the natives in the interior, where sim- 
ilar outrages have been committed by 
individual Japanese, are faintly heard at 
the Capitol, but the Korean Government 
is utterly helpless to compel the invaders 
to do justice to them. If a house is 
wanted, the owner must vacate it, whether 
he will or not, and take what pay is 
offered, whether it is just or not, or 
accept a beating or perhaps a sword 
thrust in the process of eviction. If a 
Japanese petty official in the interior 
wants to build a house, native laborers 
are forced to work for him. It is of no 
consequence that their crops may be 
ruined by their absence, they must go, for 
the ** Sword of Peace" has a keen edge in 
Korea these days. If resistance is offered 
by the natives to such outrages, or to 
other lawless acts of the petty tyrants 
who are misrepresenting Japan and Ko- 
rea, a gibbet is easily constructed and the 



label on the bodies will read ** rebels." 
Or, it may be more convenient to tie them 
to crosses and shoot them to death for 
defending their own, as was done with 
the Korean farmers who unwisely at- 
tacked the railway grade to pull it down 
because the Japanese, after repeated ap- 
peals, had failed to pay for the land they 
had confiscated. 

Japan has now made her usurpation of 
authority in Korea permanent by forcing 
at the bayonet's point the acceptance of a 
protectorate which means the withdrawal 
of all foreign ministers from Korea. 

It is not sufficient in order to justify 
Japan in the drastic policy which she is 
following in Korea to reiterate, as has 
recently been done, by a pro-Japanese 
writer, the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of these Oriental people measured by 
Occidental standards. It is not sufficient 
to say that corruption exists in Korean 
public and private life, or that in times 
of disorder such as the present, cruelty 
and crime are practiced by some of the 
lower classes. These things happen in 
the United States, where we are con- 
stantly protesting our virtues. 

Prom the Korean point of view, if 
America with its advanced civilization 
and high standard of morality, with all 
the advantages that have come from the 
Christian religion, has been unable to 
eliminate these terrible crimes and the 
sin of dishonesty in public and in private 
life, that country— America— should be 
the first nation to extend sympathy and 
support to Korea in this hour of her 
extremity. It is, to say the least, not 
surprising that the Koreans while sub- 
mitting to Japan's theft of their country 
should ask that the harsh and cruel pol- 
icy adopted by that country be modified 
to conform with the accepted Occidental 
ideas of right and wrong in dealing with 
weak nations. 



The following from '*a protest" published in the Korea Review by its editor. 
Homer D. Hulbert, of Seoul, heretofore a pro-Japanese, is of especial interest, as Mr. 
Hulbert made these statements only after careful personal investigation : 

For the past few weeks, those who are inter 
ested in seeing satisfactory relations established 
between the Koreans and the Japanese have been 



looking for signs that the Tokio authorities were 
tr3ring to back up their words with definite 
action, bat the state of affairs hfre h^s become 



rapidly worse instead of better, until at last the 
Koreans have reached a state little removed from 
desperation; and those who catch the under^ 
current of feeling among the people are aware 
that we are dangerously near the point of revolt 
at the methods adopted bjr the Japanese. 
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It is not merelj what the Japanese are trying 
to do in and about the great commercial centers 
Uke Seoul, Pyeng-jang, Taiku and Songdo, but 
the ntterlj ineiplicable methods thej adopt in 
doing it that call for loud and insistent protest. 
Almost the entire area between Seoul and the 
riTer, covering thousands of acres of land, has 
been staked out hj the Japanese on the plea of 
military necessity, and the entire population, 
which runs up into the tens of thousands, has 
been notified that they must vacate their houses 
and fields when notice is given. In this area 
there are large and flourishing villages of from 
one hundred to five hundred houses. The people 
have their long-established occupations and local 
business connections. Their livelihood depends 
in large measure upon these business connec- 
tions and upon the local interests. But not a 
thought is given to this fact They are told that 
they must vacate at some time in the near future. 
When they demand pay for their land and houses 
they are told that the Japanese authorities have 
paid over, or are to pay over, to Korea some 
three hundred thousand yen for all this prop- 
erty at Seoul, Pyeng-yang and Wiju, and that 
eventually the people will be paid something for 
their houses and lands. 

• • • The Japanese themselves affirm that 
the Koreans are being driven out because ''The 
Japanese are going to live here." In other 
words^ the gigantic confiscation has nothing 
whatever to do with military necessity and is 
simply the forcible seizure of Korean prop- 
erty for the purpose of letting Japanese settle 
here. • • • 

Hundreds of people are simply driven from 
their houses and liuids without a cent of com- 
pensation. They have no money to rent or buy 
another place, nor any money to pay for moving. 
They are simply bereft of everything, including, 
in many instances, the means of livelihood. As 
the writer was passing along the road through 
the section near Seoul, Japanese were busy tear- 
ing up crops from fields along the way, making 
ready to build a road (not railroad). Women 
with children stood by, crying and wringing 
their hands at sight of the destruction of the 
crop which alone insures them against starva- 
tion next winter. The Japanese said they were 
doin^ it according to orders. The writer was 
besieged by more than fifty men along the way 
who begged that some way be found to delay, at 
least, the carrying out of the monstrous sen- 
tence. But what way is there f Shall we tell 
these people to arm themselves and fight for 
their homes f However great their wrongs, no 
one would feel justified in suggesting such a 



remedy. If the people should rise en masse and 
petition the government for redress they would 
be told (and have been told) that the govern- 
ment is forced to it by the Japanese. If the 
Koreans should make a monster demonstration, 
of a peaceful kind, petitioning the Japanese to 
have mercy, they would be dispersed at the 
bayonet's point • • • 

• * • On the night of the ninth instant, 
as the writer passed through the affected dis- 
trict, women and children came pi^seing about 
him by the score, begging him to find some 
means to avert their being driven from their 
homes, without a cent of money wherewith to 
procure a lodging place. Far into the night, 
young women with babies in their arms were 
hurrying past in flight to a more distant village. 
The absolute callousness of the Japanese agents 
is something appalling. Having been ordered 
to carry out the "improvements," they come 
into the villages and put down all protest by 
beating the people, and no one dares to resist, 
because this would inunediately result in the 
coming of the gendarmes and the shedding of 
no one knows how much innocent blood. • • • 

And why should Korea be subjected to such 
drastic treatment, and the land of her people 
be thus wrested from them on a mere pretext f 
Even in a conquered territory modem military 
ethics would not permit of such confiscations 
without compensation. How much more griev- 
ous then is the wrong when we remember that 
Korea is the ally of Japan. If the Korean gov- 
ernment blocks needed reforms, then let the 
government suffer, but what have the common 
'people to do with this and what excuse does it 
give for driving out people that are entirely 
innocent of any intention or desire to block 
reforms, but would rather welcome themf 

These people have no one to whom they can 
appeal against their hard fate. They were in- 
formed by the mayoralty office that their land 
had all been given to Japan and they must pre- 
pare to vacate it. When it came to the sharp 
pinch a crowd of them went to the mayor's 
office and protested against the forcible eviction. 
They were referred to the Home Office as being 
the source of the order. They went there and 
asked to see the Home Minister, and were told 
that it was an imperial order. They then became 
desperate and charged the minister with having 
lied to them and having stolen their land. There- 
upon the minister asked the Japanese gendarmes 
to disperse the crowd, adding that killing was 
none too bad for them. The Japanese charged 
the crowd, and one man had his arm cut to the 
bone and another his face from forehead to chin. 
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IITTLE known outside of 
a certain official circle, 
a unique American 
christening is now in 
progress — a ceremony 
in which President 
Roosevelt stands as the 
father, and Hamlin 
Garland and George Bird Grinnell as 
godfathers. The officiating clergyman, to 
continue the simile, is Dr. Charles Alex- 
ander Eastman, the full-blooded Sioux 
Indian who married Elaine Qoodale, the 
New England girl who gained a national 
reputation as a poet while still in her 
teens. Dr. Eastman is undoubtedly the 
most cultivated and accomplished full- 
blood Indian in America. 

This curious christening came about 
through the peculiar interest which Mr. 
Garland and Mr. Grinnell feel in the 
Indian and his wrongs. Both these men 
have spent much time among the reserva- 
tion Indians and have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of their condition and needs. In 
talks with President Roosevelt these two 
writers invariably touched upon the sit- 
uation at the reservations and discussed 
its details with an intelligence that at 
once interested the President, so it is 
said, and caused him to ask their advice 
and suggestions as to practical steps for 
the immediate improvement of the condi- 
tion of these helpless wards of the nation. 
Mr. Garland and Mr. Grinnell agreed that 
the bestowal of family names for the pur- 
pose of insuring the right descent of 
property was one of the most needful and 
practical of all measures capable of being 
put into speedy execution. They were 
also agreed in another particular: that 
Dr. Eastman was preeminently the man to 
carry this mission through with discre- 
tion, with skill and with credit to ihe 
government, himself and his sponsors. 

Dr. Eastman was summoned before the 
President. After a brief consultation he 



was appointed by President Roosevelt to 
go to the reservations of the Sioux nation 
and rechristen .each individual according 
to ''the eternal fitness of things" and his 
own good pleasure. 

The fulfilling of so large and so pe- 
culiar a contract for christening — the 
renaming of an entire race of original 
Americans— naturally brought to the rep- 
resentative of the ** Great Father" many 
strange and picturesque experiences, all 
of them interesting and many of them 
significant. If, according to the old cus- 
tom, his own people were to-day to 
bestow upon Dr. Eastman a new name it 
would undoubtedly be that of Name 
Giver, for this task has given him a 
celebrity throughout his nation that few 
feats of daring could have brought him. 
Already he has visited the reservations 
at Standing Rock, Devil's Lake, Yank- 
ton, Santee, Rosebud and Sisseton and 
individually bestowed names upon nearly 
or quite fifteen thousand Sioux. 

Romance often mingles with the cur- 
rents of every-day affairs; but seldom 
does it touch a life into changes so 
marvelous as those experienced by a 
missionary of a national nomenclature 
who, although still in the prime of life, 
is able to divide the book of memory into 
two volumes : the first in which he looked 
upon the world with the eyes of a young 
savage ; the second in which he is an hon- 
ored member of a learned profession, a 
respected citizen of a cultured community 
wherein he enjoys the highest social priv- 
ileges, the husband of a gifted and accom- 
plished wife of Puritan ancestry. The 
pursuit of his odd task took Dr. East- 
man to the very spot, just outside of 
Jamestown, North Dakota, where, as a 
little savage, he had pulled his pony to 
a sudden halt and for the first time looked 
up at the wonderful steam horse of the 
white man. The sensations with which he 
viewed the puffing, superhuman monster 
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as it sped away over the converging rails 
returned with startling vividness to him 
as he revisited the spot a few weeks since. 
Prom bare-limbed savage armed with bow 
and arrows and looking for the first time 
upon the iron trail of the white to that of' 
lecturer and physician sent on a special 
and difficult mission to his own people, 
what a change of viewpoint! 

Again in fiie course of his work was 
the remarkable scope of his experience 
impressed upon him. When at Stump 
Lake, at the south end of Devil's Lake, 
he suddenly laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of the white man who was his 
companion at the moment and remarked : 
** Right on this spot, thirty-three years 
ago, I spent about an hour waiting for 
the Ojibways to come out of ambush and 
relieve me of my scalp. I was then fif- 
teen years old and with an uncle was 
making a long pilgrimage from our camp 
in Canada to visit my father, who had 
gone far down the river into the states. 
The Ojibways were then on the warpath 
against our people and the trail we fol- 
lowed led directly through a portion of 
their hunting grounds. We were obliged 
to use great caution in our movements, but 
we had traveled so many days without 
seeing any signs of our old tribal enemies 
that we grew a little careless, perhaps. 
At any rate, I left my uncle at the camp 
and started out to shoot some ducks when 
the early morning flight began. I had 
reached the spot where we are now stand- 
ing when my eye caught a slight move- 
ment in the rank grass. Instinctively I 
dropped and flattened out upon the 
ground. But still I contrived so to turn 
that my eye could take in quite a sweep 
of the reeds and bushes close at hand and 
the rocks on the knoll a little way back. 
**I had not been in this position long 
before a quick glance backward showed 
me the head of a brave peering at me 
from behind a bush. Still I waited, try- 
ing to figure out some way of escape. 
But the lay of the land seemed to hold 
no hope and I faced the fact that prob- 
ably I was surrounded, and certainly my 
retreat was most eflfectively cut off. A 
little later I caught sight of another head 
almost in front of me and still another 
to my left. Then I knew, beyond ques- 
tion, that I was hemmed in on all sides. 
*'Well; in the moments after I fully 



realized my situation, I thought of almost 
everything that had happened to me in 
my boyhood, of a remarkable escape from 
the Chippewas, of the pets I had had and 
of my playmates in our Canadian camps, 
as well as of the great mystery that I 
was soon to enter. As these thoughts 
were passing through my mind, I care- 
lessly moved and showed myself plainly 
to the enemy. 

** Suddenly, from behind the nearest 
rock, came the sound of my own Sioux 
tongue and the question: *Are you a 
Sioux? ' The effect of this was so 
startling that I grew weak with relief. 
Possibly my countenance may not have 
greatly changed, but certainly there was 
commotion enough inside. Instantly I 
answered * Yes ' and called the name of 
my band. A moment later I was sur- 
rounded by a group of Sioux warriors 
who laughed and chuckled at the adven- 
ture that came within a hand of costing 
me my life, for one of the warriors ex- 
plained that he was just on the point of 
shooting when I exposed myself so plainly 
that he saw from my dress that I was not 
an Ojibway in war paint and had the 
characteristics of his own tribe. But just 
at the moment I could not see the humor 
of the thing mjrself." 

It is one thing to give an Indian a 
name and quite another to make him ac- 
cept it and use it. This was undoubtedly 
one of the main considerations which in- 
fluenced President Roosevelt to select Dr. 
Eastman for this task. Only an Indian, 
and one of known integrity and convinc- 
ing presence, could do this work of whole- 
sale christening in a way to disarm the 
red man's suspicion that so strange a 
proceeding must hide some clever trick 
of the white man. That such an obstacle 
would have been encountered by any 
white man who might have attempted the 
work is clearly indicated by the fact that 
occasionally Dr. Eastman foimd those 
who said: 

** Because my brother tells me it is good 
to take a new name, I take it. If the 
white man had been the Name Giver, then 
I would have thought he had some new 
trick to cheat the Indian out of his land." 
The mere fact that the man sent to them 
was not only a full-blooded Sioux, but a 
man who had been government physician 
for several years at one of the big reser- 
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vatioDs elimipated the asking of thou- 
sands of questions and immensely facili- 
tated the work. 

Not in more than a half-dozen instances, 
all told, did Dr. Eastman find the fear of 
being tricked so strong as to influence the 
people of his tribe to a persistent refusal 
to accept a new name at his hands after 
the matter had been thoroughly discussed 
and explained in council. But fear of 
the white man's craft is not the only 
motive that may influence an Indian in 
refusing to accept a new name at the re- 
quest of Uie Great Father. 

**At one camp," said the Name Giver, 
**I explained my mission to a young man 
of uncommon intelligence for one who 
had never been beyond the limits of the 
reservation, taking particular pains to 
bring out clearly the family name system 
and its advantages in contrast to the old 
tribal plan of an individual name. 
When I had finished, he gave a grunt of 
disapproval and exclaimed: 'Me same 
name as Sleepy Dog? Now some not 
know he my brother— then all will know ! 
Like old name heap better!' " It is not 
impossible that many a white man, by 
the same logic, would be able to see a 
similar advantage in doing away with the 
family system of nomenclature. 

At one of the coimcils which Dr. East- 
man attended the spokesman of the occa- 
sion gravely asked: 

"How is it that you give us names and 
do not sprinkle our heads like the father 
or put us under the water like the other 
missionary?" 

** Because," answered the Name Giver, 
**I am going to have a great shower at 
the end and do it altogether," and the 
laugh that went up from the council 
showed that the Indian is not as devoid 
of humor as he is sometimes supposed to 
be. Another phase of the baptismal ex- 
perience of the Indian came to light when 
the representative of the government, on 
asking a youth's name was told: 

**0h, I had a new name given me by 
the father when I was baptized, but I 
can't remember it now." His sister, how- 
ever, recollected it, and later it was found 
on the baptismal records of two other 
denominations maintaining missionaries 
at the agency. It was not recorded, how- 
ever, that special attention in the way of 
dinners and dainties naturally follow^ 



in the wake of the baptismal rites, a cir* 
cumstance that probably accounted for 
the fact that many of the younger dwell- 
ers on the reservation were apparently 
subject to a somewhat frequent change of 
faitii, or at least of churchly allegiance. 

In order to facilitate the work of trac- 
ing family trees and fixing the results of 
that investigation in family names, and 
also to keep proceedings in conformity 
with the dignity of a gQvemment enter- 
prise, all inclination to celebrate the 
christening by tribal ceremonies was 
promptly squelched by Dr. Eastman and 
the resident Indian agent. When the 
Name Giver first appeared at a branch 
agency or tribe and had presented him- 
self to the chief men of the place, a 
herald was sent out to summon the people 
to a council. This aboriginal town crier 
was invariably a man of mighty lungs 
and in every instance he showed a keen 
realization of the fact that he was the 
chief of ceremonies, in fact, the only 
ofScial participant in the formalities ex- 
cepting Dr. Eastman. After the people, 
or a su£Scient number of them, were as- 
sembled, the Name Giver addressed his 
** brothers" and explained the reason 
why the ** Great Father" had decided to 
give them all new names, it was to make 
sure that they and their children might 
have and keep all the allotments of land 
to which they were entitled. 

A most vivid and almost dramatic illus- 
tration of the effectiveness of Dr. East- 
man's mission was found in the case of 
a handsome young woman, a half-breed 
of some education and uncommon intelli- 
gence. 

**I have come to you," she said to Dr. 
Eastman, as she took tlie seat he offered 
and drew the little blanket closer about 
the head of her baby, **to see if you can 
not help me to get the land that belongs 
to me, for the chief men tell us that tlos 
is what the new names are for." 

**What is your story?" asked the Name 
Giver. 

**My father," she answered, **was a 
scout or a soldier at a post, and my 
mother a Sioux. He was good to her and 
treated her in every way as he would a 
white wife. But two years after I was 
bom she died and he went on to another 
post along with the regiment. We staid 
there until I was quite a girl and ihen 
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we went to a post in another part of the 
country where the Indians were not of 
my tribe. In the meantime my mother's 
mother had died and my Indian grand- 
father had married again and had had 
several children. If they are dead, per- 
hsLps there is land that once belonged to 
them which should now come to me. Be- 
cause I was taken away from my own 
people to another part of the country, I 
never had an allotment of my own. But 
I have had an education from the govern- 
ment school and have myself worked as 
a teacher. In that way I met a young 
Oneida, whose father was also a white 
man. He is a good man and works; but 
now that we have a child we will need 
more and should have all the land to 
which we are entitled." 

Here was a case that at once appealed 
to Dr. Eastman and he applied himself 
with enthusiasm to tracing the young 
woman's family tree. The problem re- 
quired some time and much application, 
but the expenditure of patience and en- 
ergy was rewarded in proving that this 
half-breed girl, whose own allotment of 
government land had been sacrificed 
through separation from her own tribe, 
waa heir to 640 acres of rich and valuable 
land which a remote relative waa trying 
to dispose of and turn into money. Had 
it not been for the work of giving family 
names to the Indians this property would 
probably never have passed into the pos- 
session of the educated young woman to 
whom it really belongs and who will be 
able to make a wise use of it. 

When asked on what system he based 
the bestowal of new names, Dr. Eastman 
replied : 

**Well; you see I was. not entirely 
without the benefit of precedent in this 
matter, for at Carlisle and elsewhere I 
had met several young Indians who had 
solved the problem of translating their 
own names in quite a satisfactory way. 
The best example of this sort which I 
recalled was that of a young brave who 
had been reared as Bob-tailed Coyote. 
He made the turn nicely by requesting 
an entry upon the books of the school as 
Robert T. Wolf. 

'*I have too keen an appreciation of 
the wonderful poetry of most Indian 
names not to shrink from the audacity 
of the task of changing them, and at the 



same time it was inevitable that I should 
strive so far as possible to perpetuate in 
the new name some trace of the poetic or 
descriptive quality of the old. When the 
name in the Sioux tongue was not too 
long and could be consolidated into a 
single word capable of pleasing and ready 
pronunciation in English I preserved the 
original. An example of this is Matoska 
(White Bear), an honored name that I 
was glad to preserve in the Sioux. High 
Eagle is not so attractive in the Indian, 
and so I gave to this man the family 
name of Higheagle, with which he and his 
people were well satisfied. 

**One of the most complimentary 
names a Sioux woman can bear is that of 
Tateyohnakewastewin, whicjh does not 
slip readily from the tongue of the aver- 
age white man. But its meaning, as 
nearly as may be translated, is: She- 
Who-Has-A-Beautiful-Home. I could 
think of no simple name for this woman 
that would retain something of the poetry 
of her Indian appellation better than the 
name of Goodhouse. 

**Many Indian names are more descrip- 
tive than poetic and in some instances of 
this kind an improvement on the Sioux 
has been possible. Rotten Pumpkin, for 
example, is not a very attractive name, 
but when changed to Robert Pumpian it 
is quite personable. Occasionally I found 
a wife and husband whose names in the 
original made a beautiful combination. 
A woman named Winona had married a 
man named Otana. Very naturally I 
could not do otherwise than make her 
full name Winona Otana." 

The story behind the names more than 
anything else waa the point of interest 
to Dr. Eastman, whose intimate knowledge 
of the Sioux tongue enabled him to see 
the possibilities in the simplest and plain- 
est of names. When an old man stoic 
answered that his name was Crazy Bull, 
the Name Giver said: 

**It will please the Great Father to 
know how your brothers came to call you 
this." 

All seated themselves as if about a 
council fire and the old man told this 
story: 

''When I was a very young man they 
called me by another name. Then the 
buffalo still covered the plains. I had 
lost my horse and could not ride with the 
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others until we returned to the general 
camp, where I had another pony. The 
hunting was not good at this time and 
!\^e were glad to pick up strays from the 
great drove that had passed on before we 
came to this place. One day four young 
braves mounted their ponies and rode 
over the hill. I could run fast and, know- 
ing from their haste that they must have 
sighted game, I followed only a little way 
behind them. Close by a big pond was 
a little herd of buffaloes. Of course the 
young men on horses scared them, all but 
one bull, who stood and waited for me. 
At a glance I saw he was a crazy bull, 
because much of his hair was gone and 
he was whiter than the others. Even 
when well mounted, no Indian will single 
out a crazy bull, because they are so fierce 
that they will turn and fight, when an 
ordinary bull would run with the herd. 

** Dropping quickly into the grass I 
fired, but the bullet only made him shake 
his head. Then I attempted to crawl 
away, thinking perhaps I could escape 
without being seen. I had gone like a 
snake for quite a distance, when the crazy 
bull caught sight of me and started in 
my direction. I had had no chance to 
reload my rifle, so thfere was nothing for 
me to do but jump to my feet and run 
as fast as my legs would carry me. That 
was all right for a little way, but the old 
fellow behind taught me how fast a crazy 
bull can get over the ground when he is 
wounded and mad. He was close to me 
when suddenly it came to me that my 
grandfather had told me that you can 
always dodge a crazy bull by waiting 
until he is almost upon you and then 
jumping quickly aside. Quickly I jumped 
sideways and the bull went straight on 
beyond. He could not stop and turn as 
quickly as I could. 

**Then I ran in another direction and, 
when he was once more at my heels, I 
played him the same trick. The next 
turn brought me to where I could again 
see the pond and gave me the thought 
that I would gradually lead the race to 
the pool, for it was deep in the center. 
Looking up as I ran, I saw the other 
young men were watching me from a safe 
distance, instead of coming to my help. 
This made me angry and I determined to 
get the best of the bull some way. 

''At each turn we came nearer to the 



pool, and the bull came nearer to me, for 
he was beginning to learn something of 
the game. Finally I ran splashing into 
the shallow water and he followed me. 
But he did not stop there ; he kept right 
on after the water grew deep. His horns 
were too close to me and so I took a quick 
dive, coming up almost behind him. See- 
ing his tail floating on the water within 
reach I grabbed it and hung on while he 
snorted and tried to turn on me. I was 
just out of reach from his horns and he 
carried me roimd and round. But finally 
he stopped, trembled and started slowly 
for the shore. When he reached a place 
where he could touch bottom, I let go and 
swam back into deep water. He cUd not 
even turn back, but walked slowly out 
upon the shore, not shaking himself or 
looking at me. He had gone almost to 
the spot where I had dropped my gun, 
when he staggered and then fell to the 
ground. At this the young men put the 
lash to their ponies and rode toward the 
fallen bull. But I was there before them. 
I picked up my gun as I ran, and yelled 
to them that if they came nearer I would 
kill every one of them. I was so mad 
that I didn't know what I did say. But 
they stopped quickly and one of them 
yelled to the others: *The spirit of the 
crazy bull has gone into him'; and they 
thought it had. From that minute I was 
known as Crazy Bull." 

While Dr. Eastman found it generally 
true that women are named for some pe- 
culiarity of appearance, occasionally a 
decidedly interesting exception to this 
rule drew out a dramatic story. The-One- 
Who-Was-Left- Alone gave him this brief 
and simple accoimt of the origin of her 
name: 

**The Chippewas fell suddenly upon 
our camp, when most of the warriors, in- 
cluding my father, were away hunting; 
so my people have told me. I was then 
only a few weeks old. My mother was 
pierced by an arrow, but contrived to fall 
forward and make no outcry. I was at 
her breast as she fell. So gently did she 
go over that I was not frightened or dis- 
turbed in the least, made no noise and 
was completely shielded from view by her 
body. Perhaps the enemy might have 
returned to the tepee and found me, had 
not the braves in our camp unexpectedly 
returned; but they were quickly driven 
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away. In the fight, however, my father 
was killed and scalped. Both my father 
and mother were without relatives, and 
when one of the old women found me 
safely hid under the body of my mother, 
she gave me the name of The-One-Who- 
Was-Left-Alone.'' 

At Yankton and Sisseton Dr. Eastman 
found the most civilized of the Sioux, 
while the members of Two Strikes* band 
at the Rosebud Agency are the most 



primitive. Of the Chiefs whom he met 
during his work, John Grass, of Standing 
Rock, is perhaps the most influential to- 
day, being probably the greatest orator 
of his people. Red Cloud, however, is 
unquestionably the most famous living 
Sioux warrior, and old Two Strikes is, 
perhaps, his closest second. 

**Most of the old warriors are wonder- 
fully preserved," said Dr. Eastman, 
**Holy-Faced-Elk is an example in point. 
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Although ninety-seven years old, his mind 
and his voice are as clear as when he Wore 
the war paint, and throughout the winter 
he regularly takes a snow bath, an ordeal 
few white athletes would care to undergo. 
**01d White Bull is another splendid 
old man, with a spirit that brings him 
reverence from his people. This is shown 
by the most touching occurrence that I 
met with in all my work. After explain- 
ing to the old man the reason for giving 



the new names and how it was being done, 
I asked him which of his two wives he 
would have bear his name and go down 
on the records as being his wife. With a 
fine and simple dignity the old man an- 
swered: *Let them both bear my name; 
I have loved them for years and I can 
not spare either of them.' '' 

Dr. Eastman has still about six reser- 
vations to visit before the christening of 
the Sioux nation will be completed. 
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GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 
Portrait on page 5 

BY 

ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 




|0 be elected governor of 
any great middle west- 
ern state by a larger 
majority than ever 
given a gubernatorial 
candidate of either 
party is to demonstrate 
the highest esteem and 
trust of that commonwealth. Such a dis- 
tinction was paid J. Frank Hanly in No- 
vember, 1904, and it was not unmerited. 
Governor Hanly has stood with La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, and Polk, of Missouri, 
for one supreme object, the rigid enforce- 
ment of law. 

If the parlance of the present still tol- 
erates the epithet, '*a self-made man,** 
Governor Hanly is certainly of this type. 
He was born in a log cabin near St. Jo- 
seph, in Champaign County, Illinois, on 
April 4, 1863. His father, Elijah Hanly, 
a cooper by trade, soon after his marriage 
to Ann Eliza Calton, a native of North 
Carolina, had come to Illinois, and the 
schooling of the child was of necessity 
meager. His first triumphs in spelling 
came at his mother's knee, and probably 
no boon could have had more potency 
than a ** History of the Civil War,*' pur- 
chased for him by his father when he had 
attained six years. This he spelled out, 
and learned by heart, for the little cabin 
boasted few such treasures. As he grew 
up he was unable to attend school but for 
a few weeks at a time, being employed as 
an ordinary day laborer on the neighbor- 
ing farms of Champaign County. The 
small compensation thus earned went to 
assist in the support of his parents, a 
portion being laid aside to aid in acquir- 
ing further education. In 1879, with a 
boy's ambition, hi* determined to leave 
the old cabin, and so started out alone 
for Warren County, Indiana, being com- 
pelled to walk the greater part of the dis- 
tance for lack of means to pay his way. 



Wood sawing and farm iabor gave him 
employment until in winter he was given 
a six months* school. By dint of careful 
saving he was thus enabled to attend a 
few weeks' course in a normal school at 
Danville. 

In 1881 Mr. Hanly was married to Miss 
Eva Simmer, of Williamsport, and for a 
number of years he continued to teach 
school during the winter months, and en- 
gaged himself in any honorable work 
that came to him during the summer. 
While digging tile ditches in. the summer 
of 1888, at the thoughtful suggestion of 
Judge Rabb, of Williamsport, he entered 
the local campaign, speaking in the coun- 
ties of Vermilion, Benton and Warren. 
In this avocation he was at once a pleajs- 
ing surprise, even to his more ardent 
friends. He showed himself forceful 
with logic and patriotic in sentiment; to 
such an extent, in fact, that the young 
school teacher had no small number fol- 
lowing him from place to place. J. 
Frank Hanly was then and is to-day an 
eloquent orator. A year later saw him 
admitted to the Warren County bar, and 
established in Williamsport for the prac- 
tice of his new profession. 

His political career soon began. In 
1890 he was elected to the State Senate, 
and at once he became known as an able 
debater and legislator. In 1894 he was 
the choice of the Republicans of the 
Ninth District for Congress, and was 
duly elected by a large majority. Here 
again he made himself felt, though in but 
for one term. The Indiana State Legis- 
lature of 1895 gerrymandered him into 
a new Congressional District, but owing 
to wide popularitj^^ he came within half 
a vote of once more bt*in^ tlie nominee of 
his party. Soon after tliis campaign he 
removed to Lafayette, Indiana, where he 
formed a law partnership with State Sen- 
ator Will R. Wood. Much sought after 
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as a speaker, Mr. Hanly made an event- 
ful tour of the state in the campaign of 
1898, and later when the Legislature be- 
gan its session he came within a very few 
votes of defeating Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge in the Republican caucus. In No- 
vember, 1904, by the universal choice of 
the people of his state, he was elected 
their governor. 

In manner Governor Hanly is affable ; 
in judgment, pi:eeminently practical. He 
has risen because he has been a disciple 
of **the gospel of hard work.'' Limited, 
himself, in education, he is the strong 
advocate of higher institutions of learn- 
ing as the builders of broad culture. He 
is genuinely sincere, not as a matter of 



policy, but because his code of ethics is 
founded on a high moral sense and a loy- 
alty to duty. 

Governor Hanly believes the people of 
Indiana elected him to his office because 
they desired him to see that her laws 
were enforced. This he has uncompro- 
misingly endeavored to do. Since the law 
forbade the gambling evil at race tracks, 
he saw that it was abolished. Since the. 
law forbade the selling of liquor during 
illegal hours, he saw that **the lid" was 
a real factor, and strenuously held down. 
His position, likewise, in regard to rail- 
way legislation has met the approval of 
many beyond the narrow boundaries of 
his own state. 
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BY 



VICTOR E. SOARES 



The Teamsters' Unions, of Chicago, have been for years the tools of 
clever and conscienceless schemers. To what length these men will go was 
disclosed in the great strike of last summer, but there are reformers in 
these unions who are working bravely and at great personal risks to coun- 
teract the real enemies of organized labor. 



j<|HAT are we to expect 
A from that army of men 
^ who so lately, under 
\ the control of corrupt 
^ leaders, made the city 
!| of Chicago for months 
)^ a scene of riot and 
bloodshed? Is Chicago 
ever to see the scene reenacted? Shall 
we see its counterpart at no distant day 
upon the streets of some other great city t 
The answer to these questions must de- 
pend upon right or wrong action on the 
part of various agencies, but principally 
upon the determined protest of the indi- 
vidual members of the teamsters' unions. 
There are other questions of even larger 
import, the answer to which will dei)end 
in a great measure upon the same action. 
Are the fruits of unionism to be de- 
stroyed ? Are the unions to become mere 
catspaws for cunning grafters in and 
out of their ranks? Shall the resistance 



of honest employers to a system of black- 
mail mean for them ruin and disaster? 

During a considerable period of its 
existence hitherto the Brotherhood has 
been made the instrument for just such 
work of destruction. Yet, if the inner 
history of the organization were better 
known, if the arduous fight carried on 
for the past three years by its reformers, 
and the disgust with which so large a pro- 
portion of the membership has kept aloof 
from its councils were better understood, 
it would appear that it is as difficult for 
a boss-ridden labor union to assert its 
true character as for a city to free itself 
from a Tammany ring. But the former 
is as possible as the latter. We have seen 
the city rise \\\) and throw off the yoke. 
And why not the union ? 

It must be confessed that no great 
outward reform demonstrations have 
taken place since the close of the strike 
and the exposure that foljowed. ^ And 
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the fact that so many Chicago delegates 
supported President Shea for reelection 
looked on its face very bad. Shea's 
reelection and the reported endorsement 
of the strike looked worse. And it is 
these facts, and the seeming collapse of 
a reform movement in the union initiated 
some two years ago, that give rise to the 
belief that the organization is beyond re- 
demption. 

In this pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion, however, it would seem that the con- 
sideration of important attending circum- 
stances, not generally known, has been 
omitted. And in order to show how the 
sinister influence of a few men has to 
so great an extent baffled every honest 
effort at reform up to the present time, 
it will be necessary to indicate very 
briefly the forces at work in the union, 
and their conflict during the three years 
of its history. 

The events up to July, 1904, have been 
graphically set forth in an article by . 
Ernest Poole in The World To-Day of 
that month. There the writer showed 
how Albert Young, seeing, the strategic 
position for a fight occupied by the team- 
sters of Chicago, set about organizing 
them into a *compact union. Beginning 
with a reorganization of the feeble Coal 
Teamsters' Union, then existing, he made 
it the germ out of which, first, the various 
Chicago teamsters' unions, and later the 
National Teamsters' Union were evolved. 

Early in the game John C. Driscoll 
appeared, who, while ostensibly repre- 
senting the team owners, whom he gradu- 
ally organized, was in fact acting with 
**A1" Young in a combination for bleed- 
ing the large employers generally. The 
system they built up worked like a charm. 
Young had become a sort of king among 
the teamsters, whose wages and conditions, 
to '*give the devil his due," he had 
raised from something akin to those of 
the sweatshop to those of a not unenvi- 
able craft. And it was not long before he 
had the teamsters of Chicago ready at his 
back to support him in almost an3rthing 
he chose to undertake. But it was really 
Driseoll, through Young, who controlled 
the army. And the two together made 
8uch good use of this power to swell their 
private exchequers that Driscoll, from a 
clerk at $15 a week, was soon in command 
of salaries aggregating $6,000 a year in 



addition to large fees, constantly re- 
ceived, for ** settling" strikes. 

Driscoll formed, first, the Coal Team 
Owners' Association, later, five or six 
other similar organizations, and, finally, 
the Associated Teaming Interests, in 
which were represented nearly all the 
large employers of teamsters, including 
many of the largest wholesale and retail 
merchants. He also organized the Chi- 
cago Board of Arbitration, as an adjunct 
to the Associated Teaming Interests. 
This was composed of seven representa- 
tives of the employers with seven from 
the teamsters' unions, and before it were 
soon brought nearly all important disputes 
between Chicago employers and em- 
ployees. Of all of these organizations, 
Driscoll was secretary at substantial sal- 
aries, and all were made parts of his sys- 
tem of levying upon the employers, **in 
the interests of peace." In fact, few had 
the temerity to hope for a peaceful con- 
duct of their business except through the 
good offices of Driscoll, the ** labor com- 
missioner." Meanwhile, every strike that 
occurred threatened to involve the team- 
sters. But, at the critical moment, Dris- 
coll would appear, pocket his fees, and all 
would be serene. 

But this course of action soon made 
the teamsters' union cordially hated, not 
only by the employers, but by all the 
other unions. For though the leaders 
were continually posing as the champions 
of any and every striking organization, 
the strikers were invariably left in the 
lurch as soon as the ends of ** Driscoll, 
Young & Co." were gained. Moreover, 
the methods of these men were too brazen 
to be kept long secret, and, little by little, 
the large, honest element among the lead- 
ers began to see which way the wind blew. 

A vigorous opposition to Young and 
his gang waa soon organized, and the re- 
formers went to work as quietly as possi- 
ble among tiie members of the various 
unions, to break up the ring. It was 
only necessary for the rank and file to 
have their eyes opened to the real state 
of affairs to rouse them to an indignant 
and determined resistance. This was in 
the spring of 1903. 

The international convention, to be held 
in August, at Niagara Palls, was near at 
hand when the work of awakening the 
membership was about complete. / 
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secret caucus was held by the reform lead- 
ers, and a ticket made up. At the con- 
vention the reform element was in the 
majority, but did not absolutely control. 
The situation was complicated by the 
amalgamation at that time of the ** Na- 
tional" with the old **Internationar' 
union. The consolidation of the two bod- 
ies necessarily played a prominent part 
in all the proceedings. And it was by 
a cunning advantage of this complication 
which Young took at an opportune mo- 
ment that, though failing of election to 
any office, he managed to retain some con- 
trol over the affairs of the organization. 
After the elections were completed, he 
had a diplomatically couched resolution 
suddenly introduced, providing that the 
retiring presidents of both organizations 
should be members of the new general 
executive board. Thus Young, as the re- 
tiring president of the ** National," ob- 
tained a place on the board. The same 
resolution made him general organizer 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Helpers, as the new organi- 
zation was called. The manipulations of 
DriscoU from the outside, and Young on 
the inside, also secured a more important 
advantage, unrealized by the dominant 
reform element at that time, and to this 
day not generally understood. 

And this brings us to the enigma. Shea, 
the man of whom, even after the great 
strike of the past summer, President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, was not able to form a clear esti- 
mate. And so it is that many more or 
less intimately connected with the organi- 
zation of which Cornelius B. Shea has 
been president for the past two years 
will have yet to learn that though elected 
at the Niagara Falls convention by the 
reform element, he was in fact the crea- 
ture of Driscoll and Young. 

Little was known of Shea at that time 
outside of his own union in Boston, other- 
wise he never would have secured the 
office. But Young had long known him, 
and had secretly visited him shortly be- 
fore the convention. The consequence 
was that Shea was first put forward, ap- 
parently as a dark horse, by the DriscoU- 
Young agents. He found the ring could 
not elect him, and went over to the re- 
formers, who thought it good politics to 
make him their candidate. 



On the day of Shea's first arrival in 
Chicago, shortly after his election, he was 
taken to the races in an automobile by 
Driscoll, Young and Golden, and put 
through his paces. His appearance a lit- 
tle later before the Joint Executive Coun- 
cil was a signal for the breaking out of a 
storm of indignation at his association 
with the graft leaders. He tried bull- 
dozing, but finding the council in too de- 
termined a mood to be trifled with, pre- 
tended to have his eyes opened, and to be 
as righteously indignant as the rest. 
Thereafter, to avoid complications, he re- 
mained away from Chicago. He dared 
not attempt the methods of his would-be 
tutors, and they, deserted by their pro- 
tege, were powerless. The old regime of 
indiscriminate strikes and ** settlements" 
was over, and for nearly two years Chi- 
cago enjoyed unwonted peace. 

Meanwhile, in August, 1904, the second 
international convention took place in 
Cincinnati. Here, as at Niagara Falls, 
the reform element was in the majority. 
But the ring had not been as completely 
crushed as had been hoped and believed. 
The DriscoU-Young gang, by dark and 
devious methods, had regained some of its 
former power. It was not, therefore, 
plain sailing for the clean party, and 
they were obliged to exercise good poli- 
tics. As in the previous convention, there 
was no available man whom they could 
elect as president. Shea, who had not yet 
shown his true colors, they felt sure they 
could elect. And, while he had, as chief 
executive, done practically no good, he 
had, so far as they knew, done no appre- 
ciable harm, save to encumber the presi- 
dential chair. Moreover, they had shortly 
before exacted from him a very explicit 
agreement that he would not seek to re- 
inaugurate the meddlesome strike policy 
of the past. 

His first act after reelection, accord- 
ingly, was to send forth a sweeping pro- 
hibition of all sympathetic strikes. The 
circular letter was couched in the most 
mandatory and uncompromising terms. 
Then he went from city to city, preaching 
that doctrine with great unction. This 
is a good specimen of his many contradic- 
tory acts and policies ; for it was not long 
before he found his way to Chicago and 
to the counsel of the old ring, the leaders 
of which had bitterly opposed him at the 
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recent election, on account of his former 
(lesertion. 

To relate all that has been detailed to 
the writer of the machinations of these 
men and their debased tools, which went 
forward from this time on, would require 
a volume. The fiendish plots by which 
they managed gradually to involve hith- 
erto honest men, one by one, in their un- 
holy alliance, and, on the other hand, to 
intimidate those who opposed them, 
abundantly explain the hold they 
have managed to keep upon their prey, 
the long-suffering and much-abused team- 
sters' union. Many well-intentioned fel- 
lows were drawn almost imperceptibly 
over the narrow line dividing absolute 
rectitude from questionable dealing. 
Once the slightest step in the wrong di- 
rection was taken, the victim was lost. 
He was in their clutches, and must hence- 
forth obey their dictates. Among the 
methods used against opponents were: 
the circulation of false accusations, charg- 
ing the origin of them to others, and thus 
setting friend against friend; sending 
lying anonymous letters calculated to cre- 
ate distrust and jealousy between mem- 
bers of the reform forces; inditing 
threatening letters, also anonymous ; hir- 
ing depraved and cowardly brutes to lie 
in wait on dark nights to slug from behind 
the men they dare not face. But the con- 
templation of their slimy ways is all too 
sickening. 

It is enough to repeat that DriscoU and 
Young had regained a remnant of their 
former power ; and Shea, that enigmatical 
combination of vacillation and bluff, 
weakness and shrewdness, profligacy and 
thrift, had changed sides again, and was 
now deep in the plots hatched at the 
** Kentucky Home,'' while, incidentally, 
his family was living in a handsome house, 
recently purchased, in a suburb of Boston. 

Prom this time Shea endeavored to 
force strike after strike through the Joint 
Executive Council, but was regularly and 
determinedly voted down. Pinding he 
could do nothing by constitutional means, 
he adopted different tactics. He com- 
menced to take matters into his own 
hands. 

The first illegal strike called by Shea 
since his election to the presidency was 
that against the Puller Construction Com- 
pany, in March, 1905, in the settlement of 



which there was a connection, never fully 
explained, with the strike immediately 
afterward of the Lumber Driven' Union 
against the Lumbermen 's Association. 
That money changed hands in these deals 
there is no shadow of doubt. And here 
some weak-kneed individuals of the re- 
form element were drawn in, though 
strenuous attempts to bribe others to as- 
sist in the plot utterly failed. Shea had 
journeyed to far-off Boston to find an 
excuse for the Puller strike, which he 
explained as in sympathy with a small 
strike against the same company in that 
city. To complicate matters, the result- 
ing strike of the Lumber Drivers' was, in 
itself, an honest effort for better condi- 
tions. 

Shea, of course, outwardly represented 
the reform party; so that all the iniqui- 
ties, of which these were the beginning, 
have, in the eyes of the public, reflected 
upon the whole union. But it is only in 
the light of the conditions under which 
the reform leaders were working that 
these events, and especially the last and 
greatest strike, can be properly under- 
stood. 

The events of the strike against Mont- 
gomery ^^ard & Co. are too well known 
to require much comment. It should, how- 
ever, be emphasized that the calling out 
of the men was not authorized by the 
Joint Executive Council. It was an ille- 
gal act of the ring, who then, by their 
pretext of aiding the downtrodden gar- 
ment workers, so wrought upon the sym- 
pathies of the masses of union men that 
opposition to their high-handed proced- 
ure on the part of the cooler heads was 
useless. And the conduct of the strike 
was of necessity largely in the hands of 
the president, Shea, whose true character 
was even yet not fully known to most of 
the union men. 

To those disposed to fix Tipon the whole 
body of the teamsters responsibility for 
the unjust strike and for the reign of ter- 
ror that ensued, the judgment of the 
grand jury may be cited. This splendid 
body of men, with a mass of evidence 
before them, the result of three months 
of patient, thorough investigation, sub- 
mitted their report July 1. This, with one 
voice, was their verdict; 

*'We believe the present teamsters' 
strike to have been born in iniquity, and 
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that, though many honest laboring men 
were led to believe a so-called sympathetic 
strike was advisable and just, yet we feel 
satisfied, from abundant and reliable evi- 
dence presented to us, that a few, and 
very few, of the principals at the head of 
the teamsters' union were and are re- 
sponsible for its inception and continu- 
ance, that their pockets might jingle with 
unholy gain.*' 

The vicious and criminal crew that led 
the riots, every one familiar with the sit- 
uation knows to have been made up of 
hired thugs and the riff-raflf of a great 
city, with, doubtless, the dregs of the 
teamsters' union. 

In the midst of the strike came the elec- 
tions, by the local unions, of delegates to 
the International Convention to be held 
at Philadelphia in August. And at that 
exciting time the issue which later became 
all-absorbing, the reelection or defeat of 
Shea, was in general not clearly seen or 
squarely drawn. In many of the largest 
locals the opposition to Shea and all he 
stands for was so great that it was taken 
for granted their delegates would vote 
against him. In others the delegates were 
so instructed. In only one or two locals 
were the delegates instructed for Shea. 
Here stuffed ballot boxes, wholesale ** re- 
peaters," and other unscrupulous meth- 
ods played a prominent part. Instances 
might be multiplied, but a single example 
will give some idea of the means em- 
ployed. In the Store Drivers' Union, 
Local No. 715, a large majority of the 
twenty-six delegates were elected on the 
anti-Shea ticket. The business being ap- 
parently over, very many of the delegates 
had left the hall, when the Shea sup- 
porters passed a motion instructing for 
him. Prom this time until the convention 
no means were left untried to '* reach" 
the delegates. 

At the Philadelphia convention last 
August, only 126 out of 516 locals in good 
standing were represented. Many, nota- 
bly the San Francisco unions, were un- 
able to defray the great cost of sending 
delegates. The teamsters of that city 
stand solidly against the graft methods, 
but were able to send but few delegates 
at an expense of $400 per man. The 
graft leaders, on the contrary, were able 
to see that their delegates were on hand. 
And by this time many of the large Chi- 



cago delegation had, in one Way oi* an- 
other, been *' reached." With all these 
advantages on his side. Shea was reelected 
by the narrow plurality of 8 votes out of 
250 cast. E. L. Turley, the veteran 
reform secretary-treasurer, sacrificed his 
own interests in the bitter fight against 
Shea, and was defeated in a close contest 
by Thos. L. Hughes. After the election 
of Shea, many of the reform men left for 
their homes in disgust. 

At the opening of a morning session, 
and before many of the delegates had 
reached the hall, the Shea party sprang 
a resolution endorsing the strike, and in 
the most shameless way it was gavelled 
through. A viva voce vote was taken, and 
Shea, as chairman, immediately declared 
the resolution carried. The reform dele- 
gates, confident they had defeated it by 
a large majority, demanded a roll-call. 
This was refused. An appeal from the 
decision was called for, but this, also, the 
chair denied. These high-handed and ille- 
gal proceedings are all recorded in the 
official daily minutes of the convention. 
Such was the manner in which Shea and 
his strike were ** endorsed" and he re- 
tained his office. 

When the Chicago delegates returned, 
they were met with a storm of protest as 
they appeared in the various locals whose 
trust they had betrayed. The protest has 
not yet died down, and few of these 
men will be given further opportunity 
for treachery. Sentiment is now so strong 
against the leaders of the ring that neither 
Shea nor Young can obtain a hearing in 
some of the meetings of the unions; 
Hugh McGee, another of them, has re- 
peatedly been hooted down, while many 
more of the once powerful Driscoll- Young 
lieutenants are now utterly discredited. 
And here it may be mentioned that 
though, in the telegraphic accounts at the 
opening of the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, more or 
less prominence was given to the name of 
Shea and his absurd aspirations, as a 
matter of fact Shea was a cipher at that 
gathering. It is said that at the sessions 
he scarcely dared to open his mouth, and 
that his talking was all on the outside— 
for publication. 

To all who are looking to see a thorough 
reformation in the administration of the 
affairs of the teamsters' organization— 
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and there are many large interests in Chi- 
cago to which, even from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, the outcome means much 
— the most hopeful sign is found in the 
prevailing sentiment among the mass of 
union men. It is now estimated by men 
closely in touch with the situation that 
fully eighty per cent of the rank and file 
among the teamsters are opposed to the 
methods that brought about the recent 
strike, and are ready to fight Shea and his 
following. This estimate has lately been 
verified by actual test. Teamsters on the 
street and on the wagon box have been 
approached quietly for this purpose ; and 
out of large numbers spoken to at various 
times, only here and there can be found 
a man who will champion the leaders of 
the ring. Repeated experiments made 
with much care and labor have shown 
little variation in results. What is still 
more encouraging, a large proportion of 
the advocates of reform are thoroughly 
in earnest. The words of many of them 
must have made the ears of the graft 
leaders tingle. 

The great fight will come in the late 
spring and early summer, when the vari- 
ous locals will again elect delegates to 
the International Convention. And this 
time there will be but one issue : the con- 
tinuance of the gang or its complete over- 
throw. The attack will be chiefly con- 
centrated against Shea. For his downfall 
will mean practically an end to the mach- 
inations of Driscoll and Young, to whom 
the rest have served as mere puppets. 

Prom every present indication the posi- 
tion of the reformers in the coming fight 
will have the following important advan- 
tages over those held by them in previous 
conventions: The great issue will be 
more clearly defined; the men on both 
sides and what they stand for will be 
better known and understood; the great 
honest party will be in a stronger major- 
ity; that majority will be better organ- 
ized, and, it is to be hoped, in more deadly 
earnest than ever before. And one other 
consideration: With a realization of 
how much of the success and failure of 
the past has been due to clever politics 
on the part of the corrupt minority, the 
reformers will not lose sight of this ele- 



ment in the contest. Just what their tac- 
tics will be can not now be foretold, but it 
is certain they are on the alert. 

Elections of local officers are now go- 
ing forward in the various Chicago 
unions, and, in spite of the notorious po- 
litical methods of the ring and the diffi- 
culty in getting out anything like the full 
strength of the honest vote, the return of 
clean men for the bulk of the offices seems 
assured. In the big Truck Drivers* 
Union, six thousand strong, the largest 
teamsters' local in the country. President 
Hugh McGee, the only out-and-out repre- 
sentative of the ring, will not even dare 
to run for reelection. The leading candi- 
dates for this office, known as **the big- 
gest snap in the labor unions of Chi- 
cago," are Jerry McCarthy and Daniel 
Furman. Both opposed Shea at the last 
convention; and whichever of them is 
successful, will be a candidate against 
Shea for the presidency of the Brother- 
hood. The Ice Wagon Drivers, another 
of the big locals, will reelect their present 
anti-ring officers practically without oppo- 
sition. However, while these local elec- 
tions promise to result in a manner 
satisfactory on the whole to the reform- 
ers, they will not furnish any very direct 
or certain indication of the outcome of 
the coming great struggle. For the is- 
sues in the present Chicago elections are 
many and various, based largely upon 
personalities and local considerations. 
The real lining up of the forces on the 
great national issue will come later. It 
will be a Shea and anti-Shea fight, and 
the reformers confidently expect to elect 
and instruct the great majority of the 
Chicago delegates. 

And, when it is remembered that Chi- 
cago, with an aggregate membership of 
30,000 out of a total of 58,000 in the 
International Union, is the great battle- 
ground upon which the fight for clean, 
honest unionism is being fought out, and 
that the great locals of New York and 
San Francisco are practically a unit 
against the ring, the hope of the reform- 
ers seems justified that Shea and the graft 
system will be buried beneath an ava- 
lanche of ballots at the annual convention 
of 1906. 
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Election Reform in Small Cities 

By H. Q. Stcchhtn 

TIPTON, Indiana, is the original dean- 
election city in Indiana, and has en- 
joyed a novel campaign of anti-boodling, 
anti-treating and anti-grafting which sets 
an important precedent for future mu- 
nicipal elections. The Democratic and 
Republican candidates, their respective 
committees and 110 leading citizens sup- 
porting each ticket pledged themselves to 
a campaign of this sort for the purpose of 
purifying conditions, and as the result of 
the outcome, an era of good-feeling pre- 
vails between partisans such as never has 
been experienced in the city before. 

The candidates for mayor were Noah 
Marker, Republican, and Seneca E. 
Young, Democrat. The latter was victori- 
ous. In spite of his defeat, Marker en- 
dorses the compact for eliminating the 
unworthy influences from municipal poli- 
tics and says: **I believe we have laid 
the foundation here for clean elections 
both in the city and county, and that if 
there were any weak points in the com- 
pact that held us this time, they will be 
strengthened in the future. There is a 
disposition among many on both sides of 
the fence to enter such a compact to regu- 
late the next county election. I com- 
mend the idea to other communities. It 
is a good thing for the candidates. It 
saves them money. It saves them from be- 
ing besieged by grafters. It prevents bit- 
terness from creeping into the campaign 
and puts all participants in a frame of 
mind to accept the result cheerfully even 
if victory does not come their way." 

Tipton is pleased with the experiment 
and believes that it has solved the problem 
for eliminating corruption from politics. 
Of course, it means that the candidates 
must be high-minded men whose purpose 
is to achieve civic righteousness. Both 
parties authorized uniform assessments in 



the compact They were mayor, $60, 
treasurer, $60; clerk, $30; councilmen, 
$10. Although Tipton is a small town of 
about five thousand population, candi- 
dates in years gone by have spent from 
$600 to $3,000 for offices that do not begin 
to pay that much salary during the whole 
term. During the campaign just ended, 
it is said that none of the candidates used 
any of the saloons, or even gave away 
cigars, so that it was a clean fight in every 
sense of the word. 

There were fundamental differences be- 
tween the two parties, and as a result of 
the elimination of the usual means for 
influencing voters, they were left free to 
make their choice as between the men and 
what they really stood for. Mr. Young 
was elected mayor for the fourth time, 
as his administration has been satisfactory 
to the people. The chairmen of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties each gave 
their opponent a clean bill. Although 
several things occurred that excited sus- 
picion, they are not charged against the 
candidates or the signers of the compact, 
but rather attributed to individuals who 
were overzealous in behalf of their favor- 
ites and who did not fully understand the 
spirit of the campaign. Election day was 
the quietest in years and the vote fell oflP 
somewhat, probably because floaters and 
disinterested citizens who did not care 
enough to come to the polls on their own 
account were not urged to go or driven 
there in party wagons. 

The most unique feature of the whole 
contest was the fact that all of the candi- 
dates who were in Tipton met at the court- 
house on election day and remained with 
their opponents until the polls had been 
closed, thus preventing electioneering. 
The candidates enjoyed the day together 
playing cards, talking and reading. In 
another part of the courthouse the grand 
jury was in session all day, in order to 
take immediate action on any violations 
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of the election laws that might be re- 
ported. None were brought in, however, 
in spite of the close watch that was kept. 
The compact permitted each committee 
to raise $200 for legitimate expenses of 
the campaign, such as hall rent for .meet- 
ings, printing and advertising, and pay 
for the poll takers. The Republicans al- 
most exhausted their fund, while the Dem- 
ocrats only spent about $100, and the 
remainder will be returned to the candi- 
dates. The slightest rumors of irregu- 
larities at the polls have been laid before 
the grand jury for investigation, but no 
indictments were returned, so that it will 
be able to give the election a clean bill. 
That the ** Tipton plan" is a success can 
not be questioned, as it demonstrates con- 
clusively that if men will, they can differ 
politically and then permit the voters to 
choose between them without resorting to 
unclean, unfair and dishonest methods. 
It shows that the wave of reform sweep- 
ing over the country is a reality. 



A School for Railway Afiprentlces 
By Cy Wamuin 

IP. you want to elevate the stage you 
must elevate the actor. You can't 
improve the service until you have im- 
proved the servant, the individual. That 
seems to be the theory of many of our 
railway mechanical superintendents. 

There are those who hold that in medi- 
cine, law and literature the young man is 
the master, but it can hardly be true of the 
mechanic of to-day. The old fellows used 
to learn the business before setting them- 
selves up as machinists, but recently there 
has developed on this side of the Atlantic 
a disposition to desert. The moment an 
apprentice can talk glibly and juggle his 
tools he wants to be a real machinist and 
swear at the helper. By deserting when 
he has served but half his time, straining 
the truth a little and applying, he can 
secure a place with another company, join 
the union, which will place him beside an 
expert machinist and demand for him full 
pay. The union will do better. It will 
demand of the expert, ultimately, that 
he do no more work than the new man 
who is not a machinist at all, but an ap- 
prentice, can perform. 

It is easy to see that such a system sets 
the young man up in his profession be- 



fore his time, but with a double handicap. 
First, he does not understand his busi- 
ness; second, he has started out by mis- 
representing himself, by deserting his old 
and deceiving his new employer, and by 
depending upon the union to hold his job, 
which, if he had served his time and had 
the stuflf in him, he could hold much bet- 
ter and longer alone. 

This pernicious practice has tended to 
lower the standard in America, and it was 
to put a stop to it that Mr. W. D. Robb, 
superintendent of motive power on the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, deter- 
mined to indenture his apprentices. 
While this action seems to have been justi- 
fied upon the simple principle of self- 
defense, it is in the end of greater advan- 
tage to the apprentices than to the com- 
pany. And beyond the direct interest of 
the employers and the employed, it is 
justified upon the broader ground of pro- 
tection to the public. 

The lay reader may imasrine that the 
roundhouse machinist has little or nothing 
to do with the running of trains, and yet 
he may detect a cracked frame or a broken 
axle which, if neglected, might wreck the 
Limited. He may fail to repair properly 
a break with equally dangerous results. 
In fact, it is of the first importance that 
every employee understand his work, for 
this makes for salety and eflSciency in the 
service. 

So, we may say, it was to raise the 
standard of efficiency, to improve the serv- 
ice, especially upon the Grand Trunk 
System, that the management, after care- 
ful consideration, determined to invoke 
the law to bind a boy to finish his appren- 
ticeship before applying elsewhere for 
employment as a machinist. This system 
of indenturing apprentices has been in 
operation on the Grand Trunk only two 
years, but the results have been beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. 

The boys are taken on usually between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. 
A percentage is kept oflP the daily rate, 
and this, together with a bonus, is paid 
to each boy at the completion of his ap- 
prenticeship. 

Before entering the service the boys 
have to pass examination on reading, wri- 
ting, spelling and arithmetic, also a 
physical examination. In addition they 
have to pass written and^ral examina- 
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tions at the end of each year, which exam- 
ination includes a drawing, which is 
graded according to the year, it being 
more difficult with each examination. 
Each set of examination papers has to be 
approved by the master mechanic and by 
the superintendent of motive power before 
the boy is granted his increase in pay. 
Any apprentice failing in his examination 
is set back and given a second trial, but 
failing in the second trial is discharged. 
In order to give apprentices every ad- 
vantage the company has opened night 
schools for boys. 

A drawing class is instituted at each 
terminal, running between the months of 
October and April, two classes being held 
each week, at which attendance on the 
part of the boys is compulsory. The com- 
pany furnishes the instructor, the room, 
lighting, heating and everything but the 
drawing instruments. The instructor has 
the names of all apprentices and calls the 
roll, reporting the absentees to the master 
mechanic, who requires a good excuse 
from each apprentice who has failed to 
attend. In cases where the boys do not 
attend the classes reojularly without any 
substantial reason they are discharged. 
As an additional inducement to the boys 
to exert themselves, in the spring of the 
year local prizes are given and competed 
for by apprentices of the different years 
all over the system. 

Mr. Robb has arranged to give each boy 



a certificate at the completion of his ap- 
prenticeship. This year, in addition to 
the teaching of drawing at the regular 
classes, they are giving the boys lessons 
in elementary mechanics, which will be an 
additional source of education and should 
materially assist in turning out compe- 
tent men. 

Of course boys can not be expected to 
look far into the future. The night school 
was very attractive at first, but the aver- 
age boy prefers skating to sketching and 
drawing. The boys began to lose interest, 
and it was decided to make the school a 
part of the day's work, a part of the 
business, and the moment the boys were 
given that view of the matter Uiey be- 
came interested. They require to have 
with them at all times the dread of pun- 
ishment and the hope of reward, not too 
much of either but a little of both. Under 
such circumstances the average boy will 
**make good,'* 

As a further incentive to individual 
eflfort, Mr. Hays, who has been the work- 
ing head of the Grand Trunk System on 
this side of the Atlantic, and is the origi- 
nator of the Grand Trunk Pacific, is now 
offering as a grand prize, two scholar- 
ships in McGill College. In this way two 
employees of the mechanical department 
will, each year, be awarded a full-paid 
scholarship which will enable them to pur- 
sue their studies in that splendid educa- 
tional institution. 
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Perfecting the Tobtceo Plant 
By rkwderiek W. Gobum 

A RECENT writer in The 
World To-Day has stated, 
as an example of the alleged ** de- 
cadence*' of rural New England, 
that the tobacco raised annually 
in a small section of the Connec- 
ticut Valley exceeds in value the 
entire cotton yield of the State of 
Georgia or the wheat crop of Illi- 
nois. A few thousand acres of 
land in a little district of central 
Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have for many years back been 
producing one of the most valued 
harvests of the United States. 
The region available for tobacco 
cultivation is limited in area. Too 
near the sea the plants grow 
coarse and ** weedy.'* Too far 
from it they lack size and vitality. 
The district about the cities of 
Hartford and Springfield is the 
only one among the North Atlan- 
tic States that has thus far been 
found to offer ideal conditions. 
Here the first cigars ever rolled in the 
United States were made more than a 
century ago by a Mrs. Prout, wife of a 
South Windsor farmer who peddled her 
invention up and down the state in a 
cart, and on this land, rich naturally and 
consistently fertilized, tobacco has been an 
increasingly valuable product ever since. 
This is the battleground where the 
fight for the perfect cigar is being con- 
ducted, and just now some of the most 
important experiments ever carried on 
for the improvement of the weed are in 
operation in the Connecticut Valley. 
Here an effort is being made virtually 
to eliminate the disagreeable and danger- 
ous nicotine by reducing the proportion 
of it in prepared tobacco from four or 
five to perhaps one per cent. The en- 
deavor is to produce a constant type of 
practically perfect tobacco plant, so that 
the farmer can rely year after year upon 
raising a crop free from accidental varia- 
tions. The means taken to accomplish 
this end involve work which in its way is 
hardly less interesting than the experi- 
mentation with fruits that has made Lu- 
ther Burbank internationally famous. 
Visitors to the tobacco country last 



A FIELD OF PERFECT "BROAD LEAF" 

summer were often surprised to note in 
the fields that the long stems of the seed 
plants— those whose heads have not been 
lopped oflf earlier in the season to allow 
the full strength of the plant to go into 
the leaves— were covered with caps which 
on examination proved to be ordinary 
Manila paper bags tied tightly around 
the scarlet and white flowers of the plant. 
Inquiry disclosed that the practice has 
grown out of experiments lately con- 
ducted in the region by Professor A. D. 
Shamel, of the Bureau of Plant Industiy 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The farmer has determined what 
type of tobacco plant is fittest to survive, 
and he is helping along the survival. En- 
closed in a paper sack each flower is 
obliged to reproduce itself without inter- 
ference from outside. What this obliga- 
tion means is readily understood by 
anybody who is acquainted with the sim- 
plest facts of botany. 

The paper bags are used, of course, to 
secure self-fertilization instead of cross- 
fertilization. Each tobacco flower has 
five stamens which contain pollen dust or 
grains, the male fertilizing element of the 
plant. If these drop into the pistil, 
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SUNBONNETED TOBACCO PLANTS 
A field at the Experiment Station of the United States Department of Agriculture, Hockanum, Connecticut 



receptive female part, the plant is said 
to be self-fertilized, and the resultant 
seeds will produce a plant which is ex- 
actly like the single parent. If, on the 
other hand, a wandering bee brings pollen 
from some other plant in the same or a 
neighboring field, and deposits it in the 
pistil, cross-fertilization is the result, and 
if the second plant belongs to a different 
variety from the seeds thus formed, there 
appears a hybrid, a plant in which the 
characteristics of separate types are 
mingled. Cross-fertilization, it is easily 
seen, leads to all manner of accidental 
and often undesirable results, for the in- 
sect which seeks the honey in the corolla, 
may introduce pollen from the scraggliest 
and poorest plants in the neighborhood. 

The principle on which the Connecticut 
farmers work is simple. In every field 
of successful tobacco there appear some 
plants of unusual weight, size and beauty. 
The grower selects a dozen or so of these 
for seeding, but instead of leaving them 
exposed, he caps their heads carefully. 
If this process is repeated, only the very 
best plants being selected, the result at 
the end of three or four years, so Profes- 
sor Shainel says, will be to secure a seed 
productive of plants as nearly perfect as 
the conditions of the soil and climate will 
allow. 



This work of the Department of Agri- 
culture is being carried on at Hockanum, 
Connecticut, in charge of Professor 
Shamel and Mr. Vincent C. Brewer, the 
son of a successful tobacco grower who 
has specialized in the biology of plant life 
at Trinity College. It has consisted up 
to this time very largely in capping plants 
of the old broad-leaf variety of tobacco, 
that which before 1874, when the Havana 
plant was introduced, was the staple in 
the Connecticut Valley. During the 
growth of the plants, field notes are taken 
and are written on the Manila bags tied 
to the stalks of the plants. 

Shortly after a plant has been selected 
for purposes of seeding, most or all of the 
leaves are stripped from the stalks. The 
taking of the field notes continues. These 
are afterward copied into a record sup- 
plied by the plant-breeding laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture. In this 
final computation there appears an ex- 
haustive life history of each plant, in 
which all the facts are set down regard- 
ing the shape of leaves, the venation, the 
appearance of **rust" or leaf spots, the 
amount of gum present and the time of 
maturity. 

What most surprises the layman in all 
this cultivation is the almost mechanical 
uniformity with which the offspring of 
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self-fertilized tobacco plants exactly re- 
produce the parental characteristics. For 
example. Professor Shamel summer before 
last capped two tobacco plants which in 
outward appearance were as nearly ex- 
actly alike as two plants well could be. 
The only difference noted was that one 
of them ripened about a week later than 
the other. The resultant offspring last 
summer were to outward appearances 
precisely similar, but presented the same 
peculiarity that the plants from the one 
set of seeds ripened just seven days later 
than those from the other set. In other 
words, there are no accidents of heredity 
when the varieties of the weed are care- 
fully protected. 



Women's Work For Pure Food 

By M. V. Shtler 

FOR the last ten years a very small 
handful of women interested in the 
domestic science movement have, through 
lectures, talks, literature and persistent 
appeals to clubs, endeavored to create an 
active interest in the study of food adul- 



Latest reports from state food commis- 
sioners and the United States Agricul- 
tural Department as to frauds practiced 
are astounding, and the wonder is that we 
live if we partake of some of the *' fraud 
foods. ' ' Most of us would be horrified if 
asked to eat iron filings, sawdust, sand, 
anilin dyes, wood alcohol, charred mat- 
ter, olive stones, husks, bark, et cetera, yet 
this is what really happens if we use the 
preparations of dishonest firms. The 
New York Health Department recently 
sent a large quantity of cheap baking 
powder to Riker's Island, where it was 
used for filling in, as it contained thirty 
per cent of pulverized rock, a very inter- 
esting commentary on a kind of adulter- 
ation suitable for such a purpose. 

State laws have been enacted, but not 
always enforced. Pood laboratories for 
the purpose of guarding against the im- 
portation of adulterated and improperly 
labeled and highly colored food stuffs 
from foreign countries have been estab- 
lished in New York, San Francisco and 
Chicago, and there are others to be 
opened in Philadelphia and New Orleans. 



A "LATH" IN PROCESS OF LOADING WITH TOBACCO 



terations, hoping thereby to exploit the 
importance of a national pure food law, 
but the inexplicable lethargy on the part 
of the public, and of the general woman 
in particular, has permitted the frauds 
to go on, and dishonest manufacturers 
continue to make their fortunes at the 
expense of our pockets and our digestions. 



Boston opened her first depot last summer. 
At world *s fairs and county fairs, at con- 
ventions and conferences appeals have 
been made and resolutions passed, and 
still abuses are thriving. 

The convention of International Stew- 
ards' Association, held at Atlantic City 
in August, brought out the interesting 
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fact that ** there is not an organization of 
the kind in the country that has done so 
much for the enforcement of th6 pure 
food laws as has this body of stewards. 
They have branched out into many chan- 
nels, and include a well-regulated school 
where definite and regular information 
regarding the purity of products on the 
market can be had. This part of the work 
is in charge of the educational committee 
and the bureau of research and chemistry. 
The association maintains a special chem- 
ist, who is also connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 
To him they send their samples of foods 
for analysis, the results of which are sent 
to every member of the association. It 
was not until a couple of years ago that 
the organization took cognizance of the 
dangers growing out of the efforts of un- 
scrupulous corporations to foist impure 
foods on the public, and they have been 
fighting them ever since." 

Most assuredly a great revolution is 
needed when such an order becomes neces- 
sary as that which Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Agriculture, sent out 
recently. He ordered **that cans of peas 
colored with sulphate of copper shall be 
distinctly labeled so as to show this fact.*' 
Various strawberry jams shall bear a 
label reading ''artificially colored,'' and 
some canned mushrooms must be sold as 
** stems and scraps." The amount of 
injurious adulteration far exceeds that 
which is harmless, for in nearly every 
case reported where a number of samples 
have been examined the majority are 
found to contain injurious chemicals or 
substances to either preserve or cheapen. 
This fact alone should arouse the right- 
eous indignation of every man and 
woman. 

Miss Alice Lakey, chairman of the food 
investigating committee of the National 
Consumers' League, and one of the "com- 
mittee on pure food" of the G^eneral Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, says: ** While 
no true woman would knowingly sanction 
fraudulent practices of any kind, she is 
nevertheless, by her very indifference, 
aiding and abetting dishonest manufac- 
turers in robbing the public by adultera- 
ting the food and drug supplies of this 
country. Various estimates have been 
given as to the exact amount of money 



spent each year for adulterated foods and 
drugs ; according to recent statistics pub- 
lished, it ranges from $375,000,000 to 
$750,()00,000, and a large percentage of 
this represents money paid out for sup- 
plies that contain rank poisons. The law 
in many states is very explicit as to what 
constitutes adulteration, and prohibits all 
substitution of one ingredient for another 
in making up a prescription, or in the 
matter of food. In general, the law de- 
clares that if any substance has been 
added to reduce or lower or injuriously 
affect its quality or strength, or if 
cheaper or inferior ingredients have been 
substituted wholly or in part for the 
article, or if any valuable constituent of 
the article has been removed, the food is 
adulterated. Thus it will be seen that 
food may be adulterated and yet not con- 
tain any poisonous substances." 

** Senator Heybum, who was in charge 
of the Pure Pood Bill during the last ses- 
sion of the Senate, where it failed to pass, 
is reported to have said that thirteen out 
of fourteen samples of drugs analyzed 
were rank frauds, while fifty per cent of 
the patent medicines were injurious, and 
some were absolutely poisonous. Bearing 
this in mind it is not surprising to find 
that one patent medicine manufacturer 
said that the passage of the bill meant an 
annual loss to his firm of $40,000." 

"Many of the State Federations are 
giving special attention to the work and 
putting in *pure food committees.' The 
Council of Jewish Women and the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
are interested, the movement is growing 
and the bill for a national law came be- 
, fore the Senate in December. Meanwhile, 
yl the manufacturers of food frauds and the 
whiskey interests are solidly arrayed 
against the rights of the people at large to 
government protection in foods." 

If goods are labeled honestly and a 
brand is put upon cheapened and deleteri- 
ous foods, and householders learn what 
brands are pure and what are not, it is 
not probable that manufacturers will con- 
tinue to turn out brands that are not 
salable, for there is nothing like touch- 
ing the pocket-nerve to reach a desired 
result. ** Woman's influence in such a 
question may be made a deciding one if 
only she will exercise it." 
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Ontdoor Pastiffles of an American Hunter. Bj 
Theodore Boosevelt New York: Charles 
Scribner'8 Sons. Fp. x, 369. $3 net. 

This handsome volume is President Roose- 
velt's account of his recent hunting trips in the 
far West and Southwest. At the same time his 
chapters run off into discussions of natural his- 
torr and reminiscences of his experiences of 
earlier days. Incidentally he pays his respects 
to pot hunters and other pests. President Roose- 
velt does not kill for the mere fun of killing, 
and he seems to be as much interested in the 
animals of the Yellowstone Park as in those 
which he can shoot. An interesting chapter 
entitled, "Books on Young Game/' discusses 
with considerable detail the literature to which 
President Roosevelt has made so many additions 
of his own. The final chapter is a discussion of 
the country and the habits of his children in the 
open. It occasionally comes close to the edge 
of gossipy but never quite passes over. We are 
inclined to think that some of the pictures must 
have been chosen by the publisher rather than 
by President Roosevelt. Altogether it is full of 
sanity and health and would make a good text- 
book for any one who wants to share in that 
return to elemental human life which is the 
chief joy of the hunter. 



gives no references to authorities; there are 
no footnotes; everything that could interrupt 
the flow of the narrative has been eliminated. 
She has given us a book to be read, not studied. 
The first part begins with legendary Rome and 
comes down to the end of the western empire 
in 476. The second part carries us on through 
medieval and modem Italy to the present time. 
Some readers will wish that the entire volume 
had been given to the second part since histories 
of Rome are numerous, while histories of Italy 
are few. But the book will be welcomed by a 
large circle of readers who want the main course 
of this tale simply and brightly told. There 
are two good maps and a variety of excellent 
portraits. 

A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest. By James Henry 
Breasted. Two hundred illustrations and 
maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Pp. xxix, 634. $5 net. 

This magnificent volume is a credit to the 
author, the publisher and to American scholar- 
ship. In point of first-hand knowledge of the 
subject it stands preeminent in its literature. 
There are, of course, other works on Egypt in 



" AND IN HIS TIME A MAN PLAYS MANY PARTS" 
Morria in The Spokeman-Rmew, Spokane 



History 
Italy: Her People and Their Story. By Au- 

gosta Hale Gifford. Pp. 419, 301. Boston: 

Lothrop Publishing Company. 

This attractive volume is what it aims to be, 
a popular story of Italy from the earliest times 
to the present year. The author has spent many 
months under Italian skies, read her sources 
vnder the influence of proximity of place, so 
interpreted them .as vividly to realize the vary- 
ing social and political stages through which 
she was passing, and told the wonderful story 
in simple words just as they came to her. She 



English, notable those of Petrie, which are of 
great value to historical students, but Profes- 
sor Breasted has built up a book straight from 
the hieroglyphics which can be used not alone 
by the technical student but by the general 
reader. It may be, and probably is true that 
he states some of his positions with rather more 
certainty than is shared by some of his col- 
leagues, but the man who diflfers from him must 
needs be something other than a mere handler 
of other men's books. 

Some of Professor Breasted 's efforts in re- 
constructing the picture of Egyptian Ufe from 
the inscriptions on the tombs are singularly 
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happy. We would call special attention to 
Chapter IX in which he deals with the political 
and social life of the middle kingdom. It 
would be advisable for every student of so- 
ciology to read tins chapter as weU as those 
which deal with the social life of other dynas- 
ties. Every page has its collection of data 
ranging from the treatment of the mununy to 
the imperialistic methods of Bamses II. And 
through it all the reader feels that he is deal- 
ing not with Herodotus, or with some romancer, 
but with the Egyptians themselves, so rich is 
the text in quotations from the monuments. It 
should be added that the illustrations are beau- 
tiful and effective. 



"Little Khody" after many years now gets 
a place in the well-known ''.Ajnerican Common- 
wealth Series," her story being told as a study 
in separation by Mr. Irving Berdine Bichman in 
his <<Bhode Island" (Houghton, MifOin & Co., 
$1.10 net). The range of subjects to be dis- 
cussed was wide, and consequently the volume 
is full of interest, whether it be read from the 
historical standpoint or from the religious, the 
economic, the constitutional or the literary. A 
proper amount of attention is paid to the career 
of Boger Williams and his religious theories, 
and the Democratic movement known as the 
Dorr Bebellion is fully treated. The character- 
ization of Dorr is somewhat unsympathetic, but 
the social and political bearings of the struggle 
are fully recognized. A valuable feature of 
Mr. Bichman 's study is a classified bibliography 
of Bhode Island. 



Serology and Economics 
Philippine Life in Town and Conntry. By 
James A. Le Boy. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Pp. z, 311. $1.20 net 
We are not Ukely to lack information on the 
Philippines. A third volume in the past few 
months appears in Putnam's ''Our Asiatic 
Neighbors Series." It is not a description of 
the details of Philippine life, like the volume of 
Mr. Atkinson, or a scientific discussion of the 
situation like the volume of Mr. Willis. It is 
rather a thoughtful discussion of the general 
characteristics and tendencies as exhibit^ par- 
ticularly in religious orders and native chiefs. 
Mr. Le Boy has been in a position to see the 
real significance of affairs as they appear to a 
man like Secretary Taft, and his book is less 
an encyclopedia of facts than an interpretation 
of social forces. Mr. Le Boy's acquaintance 
with the subject matter is obvious on every page, 
and his treatment is marked by discrimination 
and balance. The probability is that the book 
comes nearer formulating the general attitude 
and estimate of the present administration than 
either of the other two. 

Professor Paul S. Beinsch, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in a little volume entitled "Colo- 
nial Administrations" (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25), makes a second contribution to 
the Citizens' Library of Economics, Politics and 
Sociology, supplementing his former study of 
«i^-. -r « ^^^ _^ „ ^^ introductory 



chapter, discussing the theory and motive of 
colonization and surveying the field in general, 
is followed by special studies of plans for edu- 
cation and general social improvement, of colo- 
nial finance, currency, banking, credit and com- 
merce, of land and labor policies and problems, 
of agricultural and industrial development, of 
defense and police. Each chapter has a special 
bibliography attached, giving the student abim- 
dant opportunity for wide reading upon any of 
the subiects treated. The volume is well de- 
signed for a ready-reference m anual. 

The attention now given to rate regulation 
will be increased by the appearance of a fourth 
volume upon the subject, "American Bailroad 
Bates," by Walter C. Noyes (Little, Brown ft 
Co., $1.50 net). It is the sort of book which 
the general reader will welcome. Its author has 
had experience both in law and in railroad man- 
agement, and he has brought together a con- 
siderable amount of information concerning 
railway freight rates, discrimination and the 
genenJ principles upon which rates are to be 
fixed. The mial chapter upon the "Federal 
Begulation of Bates" is marked by temperate 
treatment and some original suggestions. Judge 
Noyes would reverse the plan proposed by the 
Eech-Townsend Bill, and have complaints as to 
the reasonableness of the rates passed upon 
immediately by the courts. Then if the rate 
be found unreasonable he would have the matter 
so up to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Any person, however, who thinks that the regu- 
lation of rates is an easy matter should read 
the chapter upon "The Making of Bates and 
Classification and Tariffs." 

"Uncle Sam and His Children," by Judson 
Wade Shaw (A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.20), is the 
somewhat misleading title of a very interesting 
treatment of the progress and problems of the 
American people. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of groups of young people studying the 
duties of citizenship. In a bright, sketchy way 
the story of the development of the nation is 
told, the present possil^ties are reviewed and 
then such topics as food adulteration, wealth, 
trusts, immigration, drink and the city are can- 
didly considered. 



Biography 



An 



Few persons of the present generation have 
any knowledge of Thomas Williams, a lawyer of 
western Pennsylvania, who was prominent in 
state legislative politics before 1863, when he 
entered the United States Congress, serving 
three terms during war and reconstruction times. 
He was a member of the judiciary committee 
of the House during these six years, and in 
1868 was one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson. Mr. Blaine in his 
"Twenty Tears of Congress" refers to him as 
one of the impatient radicals of that day, a 
polished orator, and a party leader in his state. 
Comparatively speaking he was not one of the 

freat statesmen of our country, and the reader's 
rst impression is one of surprise as he takes 
up Mr. Burton Alva Eonkle's two handsome 
volumes entitled "The life and Speeches of 
Thomas Williams, 1806-1872" (Campion & Cc, 
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Philadelphia, $6 net). Agide from the personal 
liifltory, including college life at Dickinson, the 
▼olnmes are largely political, Williams being 
called a founder of the Whig and Bepublican 
parties. The first volume contains an account 
of manj exciting phases of Pennsylvania politi- 
cal history, anti-masonry, the "buck-shot war," 
the rise of the Whigs, and introduces the stu- 
dent also to Mr. Williams's prolonged fight 
against municipal subscriptions to railways and 
their attendant evils. The second volume is de- 
voted to the national service of Mr. Williams, 
his work in the campaign of 1860, his eulogy 
on Lincoln, his speeches on rebellion and recon- 
stmetion, the last third going pretty fully into 
the impeachment of the President. The two 
Tolumes are enriched by reproductions of rare 
cartoons, programmes, tickets and other miscel- 
lany of the thirty-five years of public service, 
aa well as by pictures of prominent men of the 
time. The work may well be counted a substan- 
tial contribution to the political history of the 
Bepublic 

A. C. MeOlurg & Co. are doing real service 
in their republication of Hutchinson's library 
of Standard Biographies. The four volumes 
just published are: Lockhart's lives of Walter 
Scott and Bobert Bums; Carlyle's Oliver Crom- 
well; and Strickland's life of Queen Eliza- 
beth. While these volumes are edited and some- 
what abridged, they none the less contain the 
beet of these classical biographies. Their bind- 
ing is attractive, and their cost (sixty cents in 
doth, %\ in leather) is so reasonable that they 
are within the grasp of the most modest purse. 

liHan Whiting in "The Florence of Landor" 
(little, Brown ft Co., $2.50 net), has produced 
a book midway between a biography, a guide 
book and a book of reminiscences. In it she 
deals in a leisurely way with Florence as it was 
when Landor lived there, and incidentally de- 
scribes the Brownings, the Storys and various 
other people who met or might have met the 
anthor of the "Imaginary Conversations." 
Beyond a few unimportant letters to Kate Field 
the book fives us nothing which has not been 
published before. But it is an interesting, dis- 
enrsive volume which serves to make Florence 
a little more real than otherwise it might be. 



Religion 
The Reconstmction of Religions Belief. By H. 

W. Mallock. New York: Harper ft Brothers. 

Pp. X, 303. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Mallock in this volume takes up the rdle 
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progress would be impossible apart from a be- 
lief in purpose and a personality in the universe. 
Haeckel's monism he declares to be "theology 
in the process of being hatched." It is not, 
however, a book to be characterized, but rather 
to be read. Mr. Mallock has the capacity of 
putting things distinctly, and even in the midst 
of its concessions his work is constructive. His 
line of argument is one to be specially com- 
mended to those who have come under the in- 
fluence of Haeckel's <<Biddle of the Universe." 
While Mr. Mallock occupies no such position in 
the scientific world as does Haeckel, as a phil- 
osopher he is quite as acute. 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George 
Barker Stevens. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Pp. zi, 546. $2.50 net 
The appearance of a new volume in the Inter- 
national Theological Library is a matter of 
importance. The series, though of unequal 
value, contains some of the most important 
works in the general field of theology which 
have appeared of late. Unless we mistake. 
Professor Stevens's book is a worthy companion 
of its fellows and treats of a subject which is 
the very center of Christian theology. While 
it lacks the striking originality of some of the 
volumes of the series, its encyclopedic treat- 
ment is marked by the balance of judgment 
which we learn to expect of Professor Stevens. 
In fact, occasionally it is even too prodigal in 
details. It falls into three parts: The first, 
giving the biblical basis of the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation; the second, a very complete 
presentation of the various theories of the doc- 
trine; while almost precisely one-half of the 
book is given to what is called a constructive 
development of the doctrine. This third part 
is really a treatise of theology and discusses 
God, the personality of Christ, sin and its 
punishment, the atonement, the kingdom of God 
and human destiny. 

Professor Stevens refuses to be swayed by a 
literalism which, while intelligible, is out of 
accord with the modem mind. At the same 
time he has not quite abandoned anthropomor- 
phic analogies. As a consequence, his volume, 
though free from literalizing tendencies, is 
conservative in tone. It seeks to mediate be- 
tween extreme theories and to formulate that 
which is true in each. A fair example of his 
method is his chapter on the necessity of 
Christ's death. After showing that this death 
was the outgrowth of historical circumstances, 
he goes on to prove that it was conditioned by 
the nature of the work which Jesus had under- 
taken in these circumstances, that is to say, was 
an exhibition of the limits to which love would 
go. In his exposition he insists that the source 
of a theory of the atonement must be Jesus' 
own self-consciousness rather than a definition 
of his nature derived from metaphysics. He 
very properly criticises the historic theories as 
taking their form from Scripture, but their 
material from other sources. His volume is 
especially valuable at this point as indicative of 
the simplifying process through which theolojr 
is now passing. 

The volume, as a whole, derives ito larj 
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value from the fact that it is the work of a 
man who primarily is an exegete rather than 
a philosopher. In its criticism of historical 
theories of salvation from the point of view 
of a biblical theologian it marks a decided ad- 
vance, and points the direction in which our 
theology must in the future move. 

Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By 
Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 304. $1.50 
net. 

For blending of literary charm and deep re- 
ligious insight this volume of Professor Pea- 
body is exceptional in theological literature. 
It shows even an advance upon his earlier book 
on "Jesus Christ and the Social Question." 
To most readers it will doubtless seem also to 
be nearer the center of New Testament thought. 
Professor Peabody has a keen appreciation of 
the need of emphasizing the moral aspects of 
religion, and his treatment is an admirable pre- 
sentation of the significance of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, shot through and through 
with genuine religious feeling. One thing oiUy 
we regret: Professor Peabody has given all 
but no attention to what New Testament schol- 
ars are increasingly seeing to be the eschato- 
logical significance of ''eternal life." As a 
result, his volume lacks any serious recognition 
of the completion of personality in immortality. 
Ezegetically, we think this is a serious mistake. 



est of religion. It is a notable book and singtt' 
larly broad and stimulating in treatment. 



Amory H. Bradford is one of the most influ- 
ential of the men who are standing for a 
religion of experience as distinct from a religion 
of theological assent. "The Inward Light" 
(Crowell, $1.20 net), is a collection of ad- 
dresses and essays which deal with religion and 
religious experience in a way that is both at- 
tractive and spiritually helpful. They center 
about the ideas which Sabatier has already 
treated in his great work on religious authority, 
but which are by no means the property of any 
one man. Dr. Bradford's book embodies the 
best elements of a rational mysticism with the 
sanity of culture. 

Anything that George Albert Coe writes is full 
of serious purpose. His latest volume, "Educa- 
tion in Beligion and Morals" (Revell, $1.35 
net), is a notable contribution to its subject. It 
is neither a treatise on pedagogy nor a volume 
of sermons on religion. It is rather a scholarly 
application of psychology to the religious nature. 
It is thus a worthy complement of Professor 
Coe's previous works and is one that should be 
read by all those interested in Sunday-school 
work. Professor Coe does not omit the family 
from his consideration, and education in his 
mind is much wider than the education given in 
schools. Sunday-school workers will l» inter- 
ested in his comparative table of proposed cur- 
ricula. It is to be regretted that that of Pro- 
fessor Pease could not have been added. Pro- 
fessor Coe very properly gives considerable at- 
tention to the Sunday school and various socie- 
ties to be found in connection with the churches. 
In a word, the volume may be described as a uni- 
fication of the agencies of education in the inter- 



Fiction 

It is not every novelist who would have the 
courage to trace the history of a family through 
three generations. But that is what Vaughan 
Kester has done, and done successfully, in "The 
Fortunes of the Landrays" (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50). At the same time this is hardly 
a fair description of the book. It is really 
the love story and the life of Virginia Landray 
from girlhood to old age. It deals with pioneers, 
business dishonesty, a lifelong but unrequited 
love, the development of a young man's life 
and character, and abounds in incidents which 
are treated in a genuinely dramatic way. In 
breadth of plot, in the delineation of character 
and in the power of narration, it is easily dis- 
tinguished. Withal it has a note of reality 
which holds the reader's sympathies from be- 
ginning to end. 

Will Lillibridge is a new writer whose career 
promises to be worth watching. "Ben Blair" 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.50), his first novel, 
is a story of ranch life in South Dakota, brim- 
full of strength and excitement. Its hero is 
a young man who saw his mother killed by con- 
tinued ill treatment, and was adopted by a 
wealthy ranchman, and finally by sheer force of 
his will compelled the girl whom he loved to 
marry him. The strength of the story lies in 
its portrayal of life on the plains. When the 
characters are moved to the city there is a 
decided decrease in interest. 

"Back to Arcady," by Frank Waller Allen 
(H. B. Turner & Co., Boston, $1.50), is a well- 
told story of sentiment, printed and bound in 
beautiful style. It is full of an old man's love 
of his roses and his beautiful ward whose 
mother he had loved before her. Beyond a 
rather extravagantly romantic love story of the 
ward and a young gentleman neighbor, the book 
is without any particular plot, but has some- 
thing of the aroma of dried rose leaves. 

Justus Miles Foreman's genuinely romantic 
story, "The Island of Enchantment," has 
been published in exquisite form by Harper's 
($1.75), and in its present form is one of the 
most beautiful books of the season. 

Will N. Harben has seen possibilities in one 
character which he has already drawn and has 
built up a capital story about him. "Pole 
Baker" (Harper's, $1.50), is a story of an 
up-country Georgian who is possessed of humor, 
good sense and a great loyalty to a successful 
young merchant. The real thread of the story 
concerns the love affair of this young merchant, 
but Pole Baker is seldom out of hearing. It 
is well that he is not, for despite his famil- 
iarity with the darker side of fife, he is pos- 
sessed of a contagious optimism and ability to 
bring things to pass which win the reader from 
the start. The fact that he is perhaps the only 
really distinct character in the book gives him 
all the more attractiveness. 

The medieval romances grouped about the 
name of Sir Guy of Warwick are retold for 
young readers by Gordon Hall Gerould (Chicago: 
Band, McNally & Co.). They are among the 
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most fascinating of the tales of chivalry, and 
hitherto have not been popularized as have others 
of the old English legends preserved in French 
poetry. With the charming illustrations and the 
attractive printing this volume will serve well to 
introduce many boys to the delights of the ro- 
mantic literature of the Middle Ages. 

We hardly know whether to take "Sunrise 
Acres," by Benjamin Brace (Dod^ Mead & Co., 
$1.50), seriously or as a good-natured travesty. 
A young man is made the heir of $500,000, pro- 
vided that within one year of his graduation from 
college he fights and whips a certain farmer who 
has once done the same for the author of the 
wilL When the young man, under the pressure 
of this necessity, discovers his antagonist, he 
finds him the father of a beautiful girl and a 
man of generous hospitality. The reader hardly 
needs to be told that the young collegian "licks" 
the farmer, gets the $500,000 and marries the 
girL Scattered through this natve plot are 
9ome interesting dialogues and descriptions of 
non-literary Indiana. 

Eden Phillpott'a "Secret Woman" hardly 
prepares the reader for his volume of short 
stories, "Knock at a Venture" (Macmillan, 
$1.50). It is true they deal with Dartmoor, but 
they are not all in the tragic vein. There is 
genuine humor in the story of the cat, "Cor- 
ban," and something approaching melodrama in 
a "Pickaxe and a Spade." Other stories have 
the note of tragedy running through them, but 
they do not have the sombemess of some of Mr. 
Phillpott's work. Even those who have foxmd it 
difficult to handle some of his writings will rec- 
ofinie dramatic quality in his woric which lifts 
him above most of his contemporaries. 

Anything that Robert Neilson Stephens writes 
is sure to be filled to the brim with clever sword 
play and all sorts of adventures. Tou i^ways 
know when yon read him that things are coming 
out right at the end and so your enjoyment & 
nnmarred. "The Flight of Georgiana" is a 
tale of the troublous days of 1746. It has no 
marked characteristics to distinguish it from 
Mr. Stephens' other works, but it is a rushing, 
▼irile story with good fighting and irrepressible 
lovemaking. (Page, $1.50.) 

The author of "Elizabeth in Her German 
Garden" has rather recovered literary tone in 
** Princess Prisdlla'a Fortnight" (Scribner's, 
$1.50). It is a story of an attempt made by 
a German princess to abandon court etiquette 
and, under the protection of the old court 
librarian, to Hve the simple life in a cottage 
in England. Her experiences in a little country 
town where^ try though she might, she found it 
quite impossible to forget that she was a prin- 
cess, the complications in which she found her- 
self forced and her final deliverance from all 
her complaints by the arrival of her fianc^ from 
whom she had fled, make a book full of humor 
and clever insight into human pettiness. 

"The Deluge," by David Graham Phillips 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50), is a hasty 
mece of work based upon the career of Mr. 
Thomas Lawson, of Boston. It narrates the 
adventures of a financier and gives particular 
attention to his married life, an element which 
is naturally not involved in the original of the 
book's hero. It is impossible for Mr. Phillips 



to write anything that is uninteresting, but we 
had expected growth in literary form. He is 
writing too much. 

Bed Saunders deserves to become one of the 
recognized characters in fiction. Henry Wal- 
lace Phillips, in his "Plain Mary Smith," tells 
his adventures in Central America, where ad- 
ventures seem easily discoverable. Bed Saunders 
is hardly more than a boy, but he is a bom 
fighter and a clean, cool-headed American. He 
rescues his friend, defeats conspirators, and 
altogether proves himself to be the sort of man 
we should like to know. Bunning through the 
book is a love story which, though not that of 
Saunders himself, is one in which he is highly 
interested. It is a stirring tale and one that 
deserves a sequel. (Scribner's, $1.50.) 

H. A. Mitchell Keays, a year or so ago, pro- 
duced a really noteworthy novel, "He That 
Eateth Bread With Me." Its success will now 
be duplicated in "The Work of Our Hands" 
(Mcaure, PhilHps & Co., $1.50). It is a story 
ih&i combines in a singularly successful way the 
problems of industrialism with those of the 
family. It shows the influence of "The Doll's 
House," but its characters are more normal and 
its outcome is more in accordance with American 
taste. The stmsgle of a young wife to realize 
her ideals for inmvidual life and her ambition to 
have a share in righting industrial and other 
wrongs, brings domestic friction, but the book 
closes with the conversion of the commercially 
minded husband to the wife's ideals and with 
the promise of happiness. 

It requires more than cheerfulness and optim- 
ism to persuade one that the beauty of Oregon is 
worth fifty-two successive days and nights of 
rain. Although not attempting to apologize for 
such conditions of the weather, there is enough 
enthusiasm in "Letters from an Oregon Banch," 
by "Katherine" (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., $1.25), to accomplish the task successfully. 
Without relying upon plot, wild adventures or 
scenic rhapsodies, this account of the every-day 
life of four eastern people on a ranch in the 
Far West is pleasantly told. 

A collection of- stories which Maud Howe has 
collected in "Two in Italy'* (Little, Brown & 
Co., $2 net), makes a welcome addition to the 
books on that delightful country. Mrs. Elliott 
knows Italians, as well as Italy, and her stories 
have genuine color and spirit. 

F. Marion Crawford's new volume, "Fair 
Margaret" (Macmillan Company, $1.50), is 
amorphous. It closes just when it was begin- 
ning. Probably this means a sequel. Mr. 
Crawford certainly owes it to the reader to 
furnish one. He has not touched the possibil- 
ities of intrigue and love-making which lie in 
the career of an opera singer just making her 
d^but, in a prima donna who, in behalf of the 
youn^ opera singer, allows herself to be kid- 
naped in a bag, in a Greek with what Mr. 
Crawford repeatedly tells us are "primitive 
tendencies," m a young man who is so ashamed 
of the career of his mother that he will not 
marry the girl whom he loves. Mr. Crawford 
ought to remember, however, that in his earl' 
series of books each instalment of plot brou 
the reader somewhere. 
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United States 

Adminiitraiion. — December 5. — President 
Boosevelt nominated to the Senate Elihu Boot 
for Secretarj of State, and Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte for Secretary of the Navy; also 
Franklin Lane, of California, for Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. 

CoMMtties.— November 26.— Eighteen persons 
killed and twentj-five injured in a collimon be- 
tween passenger trains at Baker's Bridge Sta- 
tion, near Lincoln, Massachusetts, on the 
Fitchborg division of the BostOh A Biaine rail- 
road. 

—November 28.— The fiercest hurricane for 
thirty years on the great lakes wrecked thirty 
vessels. Thirty-six Uves lost. Loss, $2,371,500. 

Con^fMf.— December 4.— Opening of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress. 

December 5.— The President's message sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

Pea<^.— November 13.— Stephen H. Merrill, 
Methodist Episcopal bishop, aged 80. 

—November 16.— Stephen SaBsbury, president 
of the American Antiquarian Society, aged 70. 

—December 3.— John Bartlett, publisher and 
author of Bartlett 's ** Familiar QuoUtions," 
aged 85. 

^dueation.- November 12.— James Speyer, of 
New York, gave $50,000 to Columbia University 
to endow the Theodore Boosevelt professorship 
of American history and institutions in the Ber- 
lin University. 

/nstirafu^.— November 13.— President McCall. 
of the New York Life, testified that he had 
pledged himself to pay back to the company 
the $235,000 given to Hamilton, the legislative 
agent, and unaccounted for, if the latter fails 
to repay it. 

—November 14.— James Hazen Hyde testified 
before the Armstrong insurance committee that 
the Mercantile Trust Company paid $75,000 to 
ex-Governor Odell, to recoup hi» shipbuilding 
losses, on a threat conveyed by £. H. Harriman 
that the charter of the company might be re- 
pealed. 

—November 15.— E. H. Harriman before the 
insurance investigating committee, denied most 
of Mr. Hyde's statements. 

—November 16.— President McCurdy, of the 
New York Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
recommended and accepted a reduction of his 
salary from $150,000 to $75,000. Seductions 
made in salaries of other executive officers. 
Legislative expenses abolished and general re- 
duction of expenses made. Ex-Governor Odell 
denied Mr. Hyde's charges. 

—November 29.— Bichard Aldrich McCurdy 
resigned as president of the Mutual life Insur- 
ance Company. 

—December 6.— Chauncey M. Depew resigned 
as director of the Equitable Life. 

Xodor.— November 15,— The American Federa- 



tion of Labor opened its anniiAl eonTention in 
Pittsburg. 

—November 25.— Samuel Gompers reelected 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

ifKniotpol.- December 1.— Judge Mack in the 
Illinois Circuit Court held that the Chicago 
charter amendment was adopted unconstitution- 
ally. 

£ai2foadf.— November 20.— A decision in the 
case of the government against seventeen rail- 
roads which luMl refused to obey the order of the 
Interstate Conunerce Commission to reduce the 
rate on live stock between the Missouri Biver 
and Chicago, was rendered by Judge Bethea in 
favor of the railroads. 

—November 29.— Federal District Attorney 
Dyer filed a petition for an injunction to restrain 
the Terminal Bailroad Association of St. Louis, 
composed of fourteen railroads, from continuing 
alleged violation of the federal laws. Its dis- 
solution was asked on the ground that it had 
destroyed trade and conunerce and worked in- 
calculable injury to shipping interests. 

Religion. — November 15. — The Inter-church 
Conference on Federation opened in New York. 

iSf^natoriol.- November 27.— J. Balph Burton. 
United States Senator from Kansas, convicted 
of having received money while in Congress for 
using his infiuence in favor of the Bialto Grain 
A S^mrities Company. 

—November 29. — United States Senator 
Thomas McDougal Patterson fined $1,000 by the 
Colorado Supreme Court for contempt in con- 
nection with newspaper articles on the recent 
election decision. 

Tftftfttf.— November 16.— Attorney-General de- 
cided that the facts stated in the pleas in bar 
filed by the attorneys of the beef packers con- 
stitute no bar to criminal prosecution; no 
immunity was promised or implied. 

—November 17.— In the case of the State of 
Montana against Cudahy and other Chicago 
packers charged with conspiracy the State Su- 
preme Court declared the anti-trust law uncon- 
stitutional since it violated the constitutional 
§ revision against class legislation Four suits 
emanding penalties aggregating $7,000,000 
filed against Armour A Co., t& Cuoahy Paddng 
Company and Swift & Co. on the charge of 
monopoly and conspiracy to control prices and 
output. 

CulNI 

Elections. — December 1. — President Pafana 
and the Moderate candidates elected without 
contest. The vote was less than half the regis- 
tration. 

Isle of Pines.— November 14.— The residents 
of the Isle of Pines issued a declaration of inde> 
pendence from Cuba and organized a new gov- 
ernment as a United States territory. Fnllj 
one-third of those living on the iriand are 
American citixens. 
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•—November 28.— Secretary Boot sent letter 
to the president of the American Society of the 
lale of Pines, stating that the island belong to 
Gnbay and advising the Americans to submit to 
Gaban law. . . .The United States would not con- 
sent to secession against Cuba's wilL 

Beiignation, — STovember 30. — Herbert Q. 
Sqniersy American minister, resigned. 

Venesuela 

French Difflculiies.^'S ovemher 16.— President 
Castro refused to pay the second instalment of 
the Plumley arbitration award of $650,000 on 
the ground that diplomatic relations between 
France and Venezuela were interrupted. 

Blitish Empire 

Cabinet. — December 4. — Arthur J. Balfour, 
premier, and the members of his cabinet, re- 
sicpoed. Henry Campbell-Bannerman to form a 
new cabinet. 

—December 11.— Members of the new cabinet: 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, prime minister; 
Herbert H. Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer; 
Herbert J. Gladstone, home secretary; Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, foreign affairs; Lord Elgin, colo- 
nies; B. B. Holdane, war; John Morley, India; 
Baron Tweedmouth, admiralty; D. Lloyd- 
George, Board of Trade; John Bums, Local 
Government Board; Sydney Buxton, postmaster- 
general; James Bryce, secretary for Ireland; 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Casualties.— November 19.— Ninety-four per- 
sons lost their lives by the wreck of the St 
Hilda, a cross-channel steamer, near Jardin 
fighthouse, off the north coast of France. . . . 
Thirty-nine men lost their lives by fire in a 
Gla^ow municipal lodginghouse. 

Deaths, — November 14. — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur Tremayne, one of the few survivors of 
"the charge of the light brigade" at Balaclava, 
aged 78. 

Tibet. — November 20. — An Anglo-Tibetan 
treaty signed, providing for the recognition by 
Great Britain of Chinese sovereignty in Tibet, 
and, in returui the payment of an indemnity by 
China. 

Vrmcs 

Church and 5tattf.— December 6.— The Senate 
adopted the bill for separation of church and 
state by a vote of 181 to 102. 

Labor.— November 13.— A general strike of 
the government employees at the arsenals and 
dockyards at Havre, Toulon, Brest, Bordeaux 
and other naval headquarters ordered by the 
union. The strikers claimed liberty of speech 
was denied them by the dismissal of workmen 
who criticised the naval administration. 

5|iain 

CoMntft.— December 1.— King Alfonso ac- 
e^ted the resignation of Premier Bios and in- 
structed Sefior Moret to form a cabinet. 

Polities.— November 27.— Disturbances in the 
Prcrvince of Catalonia owing to a demand for 
autonomy. 

— November 29.— The Chamber of Deputies 
voted to suspend the constitutional guarantees 
in Catalonia by a vote of 123 against 25. The 
officers of the garrison at Madrid confined to 
tlieir barracks to prevent a proposed demon- 



stration in favor of their comrades at Barcelona 
where the trouble between the military and the 
separatists assumed serious proportions. 

—December 1.— The troubles in Catalonia 
subsiding. The governor notified the editon of 
Barcelona that any attacks upon the unity of 
the kingdom would be punished by fine and later 
by suppression. 

Austro-Hungary 

Suffrage.^-'Sovemher 28.— By monster dem- 
onstrations in all the principal cities and towns 
the Austrians demanded equal suffrage. In the 
parliament the premier promised to bring in, hj 
the end of February, a bill providing for uni- 
versal and direct suffrage. 

S'weden 

Nobel Prises.— December 4.— The prize for 
literature awarded to Henryk Sienkiewics and 
that for medicine to Professor Bobert Koch. 

Norway 

£ifi^.— November 14.— The Plebiscite gave a 
large majority of votes in favor of Prince 
Chiurles of Denmark as King of Norway; 254,- 
899 for the monarchy and 68,262 for a republic 

—November 15.— Prince Charles accepted the 
offer of the Norwegian throne. He will take 
the title of Haakon VII., and the royal flag will 
be a golden lion on a purple field. 

—November 27.— King Haakon VII., before 
the Norwegian parliament, took the oath to sup- 
port the constitution. 

Northwest Passage. — December 6. — Boand 
Amundsen, commander of the Norwegian Arctic 
exploration expedition, reported he had made 
the Northwest Passage and located the north 
magnetic pole. 

Turklah Emiiln 

Btf/orms.- November 15.— The ambassadon of 
the powen at Constantinople presented a joint 
ultimatum to the Sultan. In addition to the 
general control of Macedonia it demanded a 
two-year extension of the term of office of the 
Austrian and Bussian civil agents and of the 
officers of the European gendarmerie. Twenty- 
four houra was given for the Sultan's reply. 

—November 22.— The Sultan refused to com- 
ply with the demands of the powers regarding 
Macedonia. The wanhips of the powen ar- 
rived at the Piraeus. 

—November 27.— Five hundred men from the 
international fieet landed at Mytilene and oc- 
cupied the custom house, telegraph office and 
other public buildings. No opposition was of- 
fered by the governor of the island. 

—December 5.— The council of Turkish min- 
istera, with the exception of the war minister, 
agreed to the demands of the powera in princi- 
ple, but the Sultan's approval was not yet given. 
The international fleet occupied the Island of 
Lemnos. British Mohammedans in London pro- 
tested against coercion of the Sultan. 

War Jndetnmty.- November 19.— The Turkish 
government's disregard of Bussia's protest 
against the strengthening of Turkish fortifica- 
tions in the Bosporus and the Black Sea littoral 
resulted in a demand by Bussia for the im- 
mediate payment of the arreara of the Busso- 
Turkish war indemnity. 
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Rtiasian Empire 

iidmtnwtrattoTk— November 8.— New appoint- 
ments to the ministry; Minister of the interior. 
Prince Unisoff^ a well-known Liberal; minister 
of finance, M. J. Shipoff, Jr.; minister of edu- 
cation, Prince Eugene Troubetzkoi, a professor 
in the Kiev University; minister of agriculture, 
M. J. Shipoff, Sr., younger brother of the well- 
known Zemstvo leader of Moscow. 

A88€L8s%nation,— December 6.— Lieu tenant-Gen- 
eral Sakharoff, former minister of war, by a 
woman. 

^intond.— December 2.— A new Senate chosen 
with the governor-general. Baron Salza, as presi- 
dent 

Jew*.— November 10.— Trustworthy computa- 
tions placed the number of Jews massacr^ in 
southern Russia at 15,000, and 100,000 wounded. 
Large funds being raised in Europe and America 

for the relief of the Jews in Russia Ctoneral 

Kaulbars, General Kleigers and other governors 
who permitted Jew-baiting dismissed. 

Be form.— November 13.— The Czar issued a 
ukase denying Poland's plea for autonomy, a 
parliament and constitutional government. 

— November 13. — Besides increasing the pay of 
the rank and file of the army, the war depart- 
ment decided to reduce the term of service by 
one year. Present pay of the infantry is eleven 
cents per month and of the cavalry fourteen 
cents. 

—November 17.— An imperial manifesto re- 
duced the land redemptiontax payments from 
January 14, 1906, one-half. From January 14, 
1907, the payments to be totally abolished. The 
capital of the peasants' bank increased and 
the bank granted additional loan privileges to 
facilitate the purchase of land by peasants. 

—November 20.— Polish representatives issued 
a manifesto appealing to the Russian people 
for support in their demand for autonomy, for 
permission to use the Polish language in the 
schools and courts and by the local administra- 
tion, and for home rule. 

—November 23.— The Zemstvo Congress voted 
to support Count Witte, but claimed that im- 
mediate universal suffrage and the transforma- 
tion of the douma into a constituent assembly 
must be granted. 

Eesignations,— November 8.— General Trepoff, 
Prince Hilkoff, minister of railroads, and 
Charles Von Schwanebach, minister of agricul- 
ture. 

Sevo/*.— November 8.— A naval mutiny at 
Cronstadt due to unfit food, overbearing con- 
duct of the officers and withholding of the 
men's money. The military from the garrison 
shot one hundred mutineers and wounded seven 
hundred. 

—November 12. — Martial law declared 
throughout Poland. 

—November 14.— Serious mutiny and rioting 
\'^, VUdivostok in which soldiers and sailors 
joined. Seventy buildings consumed by incen- 
diary fires. Great loss of life. In the govern- 
ment of Erivan seven hundred Armenians at- 
tacked a Tartar village, killing four hundred 
and plundering and burning property. 

—November 16.— General strike renewed in 
St. Petersburg. The city in a panic. In War- 
saw the strike was ended ancl shops reopened. 



—November 20.— The strike in St Petersburg 
ended. 

— November 19. — Five thousand Russian pris- 
oners mutinied at Nagasaki. Reported £om 
Vladivostok that the officers and six hundred of 
the garrison were killed by the mutineers. Dam- 
age to property estimated at $25,000,000. 

—November 24.— Mutiny in the Black Sea 
fleet. 

—November 26.— The naval mutineers at 8e- 
bastopol in possession of Admiralty Point 
where the barracks are located. The railroad 
men on strike in sympathy with the mutineers. 
Strike spreading at Moscow. 

—November 27. — A battalion of reservists 
joined the mutineers at SebastopoL All the 
officers of the warships arrested by the mu- 
tineers who maintained perfect order, allowing 
neither spoliation nor drunkenness. The Ad- 
miralty council agreed that many of their de- 
mands were just, and recommended to the 
Emperor immediate amelioration of the condi- 
tions. Five hundred sailors of the Fourteenth 
and Eighteenth Marine divisions suddenly dis- 
missed to their villages, a request that they 
might remain and try to find work being refused. 
In St. Petersburg the action of the government 
in closing its principal workshops followed by 
several factory owners. The Workmen's Alli- 
ance threatened to retaliate by calling a "po- 
litical" strike throughout the Empire. 

—November 29.— Mutineers at Sebastopol de- 
feated in a battle with the troops. The ten 
vessels and two thousand men surrendered. 
Telegraph operators throughout Russia on 
strike. 

— November 30.— Increasing disaffection in 
the army caused the arrest of 250 soldiers be- 
longing to the special regiments stationed at 
Tsarskoe Selo, for presenting petitions includ- 
ing one against the use of troops for police 
purposes. 

—December 1.— The newly formed peasants' 
union gaining adherents en maste in the great 
provinces of southwest Russia. Its members 
arming. The government ordered the arrest of 
the leaders. The Workmen's Alliance enjoined 
a boycott of vodka, one of the richest sources 

of government revenue Martial law in Poland 

ended. 

y December 5.— Business paralyzed by the 
strike of the postal and telegraph operators. 
Father Gk>pon organizing a law-and-order move- 
ment. . . .Massacre of Jews in Kiev. 

Japtn 

United States Legation,— November 13.— The 
United States Legation, by official announce- 
ment, became an embassy. 

Korea 

Coercion hy Japan.— November 18.— The Jap- 
anese surrounded the Emperor's palace with 
troops, virtually making him a prisoner, and 
compelled the signing of an agreement surren- 
dering independence. (See "Events.") 

BevoU.— November 30.— Officials besieced in 
a public building in Seoul by a mob. Gendarmes 
and police patrolling the streets. Prominent 
Koreans committed suicide^ 
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January Weddings 



The abundance of artistic and appropriate gifts to be had at our 
establishment in Jewelry^ Sterling Silver or Art Wares^ all of assured 
quality, unique and exclusive in design and at consistent prices, attracts 
the attention of all interested in approaching weddings. 



Especially noteworthy is our showing of 

Sterling Silverware 

from which one may make selection at a low price with the same con- 
fidence as in purchasing the most extravagant piece. 



5-piece Tea Sets . . 


. .$125 to $1250 


Meat Dishes .... 


. . 35 « 375 


Vegetable Dishes 


. . 20 * 350 


Candlesticks, pair . 


. . 20 - 225 



Vases $ 5 to $375 

Water Pitchers .... 29 • 400 

Fruit Bowls 16 " 300 

Bon-Bon Dishes .... 3 " 60 



Spoons, Forks and Serving Pieces in many patterns, and at prices that will 
bear comparison with any in designs of equal merit. 



^Buyers at a Distance 



are afforded every advantage to conclude satisfactory purchases. Our 
Sitggestion Book will be sent on request, and will be supplemented, 
when desired, by detailed description in correspondence and in many 
cases by photographs. 

Goods will always be sent ** on approval" when satisfactory refer- 
ences are given. 
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ITH the passing of the holiday season comes the 
quiet hour when the family together plan for the 
year just beginning; when the self-supporting 
young man and woman, taking stock of the months 
just past, resolve to improve where the inventory 
shows weakness, hopeful as to the fortunes which 
the new year may unfold. The father, upon whom 
devolves the responsibility of supporting and pro- 
tecting the family, is of course anxious to shield them from 
the hardships of poverty. And here his thoughts turn to a 
contemplation of conditions should his protection be denied 
them. From whence then would be derived the income 
necessary to their support and education ? 

The prudent wage-earner will include in his or her 
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plans a certain saving, and will naturally be concerned 
regarding a safe and yet reasonably profitable investment of 
these savings. 

For the person desiring to provide an income for his 
dependents, for any number of years, or for life, with maxi- 
mum protection and minimum outlay, our PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 999 has no equal. 

For the person desiring an investment with a guaranteed 
return of principal and interest, in the form of an income 
to himself, for any number of years or for life, our 
INVESTMENT POLICY 999 will gratify the desire. 

Send in the attached coupon, and get the rest of the 
story NOV^. 

National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A. 

p. M. STARNES, President 
Home Office, 159 U Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 



National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A. 
159 La SalU Street. Chicago 

Gentlemen .'—Vlczx send me information concerning investment ^®^^ ^^» 

proTiding an income of $ for years. I am years of age. 

My occupation is'. 

Name 



Address 
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Tobeyi Handmade Furniture 

C We guarantee that our Furniture is what we claim it to be — HANDMADE. 

C Of course we use power-machinery for the rou^h preparatory work. But all the shaping, 

dove-tailing and surfacing are done by hand. It is this touch of an artist's hand, working 

under the freest economic conditions, that gives to our product its distinctive quality. 

C Tobey Handmade Furniture is not excelled by the best that is made in Europe, and we 

know of none made in America that is its equal. 

C Many of our pieces are richly carved, others are. plain ; the designs are beautiful in the 

extreme, and the finish and workmanship perfect. We also make pieces to order, and are 

always pleased to enter into correspondence with any one desiring furniture of a high order. 

THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY, 

WaDash Ay: and Waibington St. 11 West sad Street 

CHIOAOO NEW YOKK 
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The highest Perfection in Construction and Design is reached in the 




Models for 1906 



q OldsmoMle Palace Touring Car, Model ''S," 
price $2250. A car of striking appearance, q Motor 
located under hood, four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled , 
developing 24 to 26 horse-power. Cylinders, 4X-inch 
bore, 4^ -inch stroke. Pistons carefully eround and 
•*run in** with belt to insure accurate fit. All cylinders, 
pistons and rings are made from the best grade of cast 
iron from our own foundrv. An exceptionally silent 
muffler located longitudinally beneath the car, together 
with perfect adjustment of parts and perfect working 
of motor, makes car noiseless in operation, q Valves 
mechanically operated and easily adjusted. Cylinders 
cooled by means of water circulated by gear pump. 
Radiator of our own design, having flat tube construc- 
tion. Fan placed just behind radiator aids in cooling 
motor when car is standing still, q Crank case, alumi- 
num. Lower half may be removed without disturbing 
bearings, which are hung from upper half of case. 
Every part of mechanism is accessible, q* Frame, 
pressed steel of channel section. Motor and radiator, 
supported by sub-frame provided in addition to main 
frame, fl Carburetor, very effective, especially built 
for us according to our own specifications, q Trans- 
mission, sliding gear type; three speeds forward and 
reverse. Gears, made of special high carbon steel, 
tempered and hardened. Control of selective type, all 
chanjg;es made with one lever. Clutch of cone type, 
provided with simple spring device, whereby load may 
be thrown on motor gradually, doing away with jerk- 
ing motion when starting. ^ Steenng accomplished 
through worm-and-nut combination, q Three brakes: 
one operated by a foot pedal acting on cardan shaft; 
the otner two operated by hand lever acting on rear 
wheels. Application of hub brakes throws out clutch, 



' disconnecting transmission from motor. Q Bevel |^ar 
drive used, standard ratio, 3 to i. Q Large half ellipti- 
cal springs made of the best stock obtainable. Wheel 
base, 106 inches. Weight, 2200 pounds. 

4 Oldsmobile Two-cycle Touring Car. Modd 
*'L," price $1250. In general appear'ance car 
resembles Model " S," and same specifications apply 
with the exception of wheel base (102 inches) and 
motor equipment. Q Motor, two-cylinder, two-stroke 
cycle, vertical, water-cooled. Five-inch bore and 5- 
inch stroke, 2oto24actuaI h. p. The only new thing 
in motor cars in five years. You can't know all there 
is to automobiling until you have had your trial ride 
in the two-cycle car. ^ Model **S,*' and Model 
*' L,'* both equipped with tubular horn, two acetylene 
lamps, generator and two oil lamps. 

4 Oldsmobfle Standard Ranaboiit, Model *'B,** 
price $650. This is our familiar runabout with 
numerous new features. 4 Complete specifications of 
any of these cars can be obtained by making use of the 
coupon below: 
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Kindly tend me informaHim regardinff can checked. 
I am interested. 



Model B... Models... Model L... 
■ • Piusenffer Trmffic Cm . , 



Delivery Cars., 



Name^ .. 
Addrest 



Olds Motor Works (^^«i^l^/^'£X^i^'0 ^^^^^^H'^' 
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TYPEWRITERS 

At Less Than Half Price 



Thousands of macblDOs. mil Immtling main— ^ in use 

only lonff enousrh to Insure smooth running adjustment. 
$10 to IS5. We are the largest handlers of slifirntly-osed 
typewriters In the world and offer guaranteed rare 
bargrains such as no other house can approach. 
O BE Al ■ I 2300 absoluUfy new VImlbIm Mhoimm 
XKPlflBI machines, built to sell fortfOO- 
^^" ^^^""^^ our price while they last, #45* 



M mah lnmm mhlppmd /or 
mndmppMfwmlimmnjf point In UnUmd Mimlmmm 



IVe rent all makes of machines at $3 a month and up, 

PBCC ^°^ today for our hig catalog list of rare 
t"llE,E. typewriter bargrains. Don't buy tmlll 
■ ■■■■" jfioif moo Urn Write today before our biar 
clearing sale closes. Special offer to agents. 

Lia DISCOUNT ON TYPEWRITER 8UPPLIEB 

mOKWEll'OARMES OOMPANY 

^ajBmldwIn Building, WilOAOO, ILUBOIM 

A Red-Hot Book 
on Stoves Free! 



INTERESTIN6 READING AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR 



Big Chunks of Stove Truths for Winter 
Reading Sent by Return Mall I 



Did any one ever make you an offer of a stove or range abso- 
. Jptely free, freight prepaid to your railroad station, with aeTeral 
'iengUia of storepipe thrown in f 

Have you ever read offers of stoves or ranges sent on 80 days* 
free trial, freight prepaid, stovepipe, oven thermometers, eta, etc.. 
included, with the understanding that if you were not pleased you 
oouid ship it back at the manufacturers' expense? 

Haven't you noticed a great many stove advertisements that 

ned so liberal that you felt it was almost a shame to take 

advantage of the generosity of the man behind the stove T 

And haven't you wondered how it was possible for such won- 
derful "bargains" to be offered by these small stove manufacturers 
when the stove dealer right in your own town is the authorized 
•gent of the largest stove factory in the world ; who could always 
take better care of your wants and you could see the stove before 
you purchased, and if it was not convenient for you to pay for it 
at the time of purchase, you could get credit? 

Well, this Free Stove Book, written by one of the^ greatest 
Stove Experts in the United States, tells some scorching truths 
about the stove business, and it will be found very interesting 
reading— sent you free. 

It explains why a mail-order stove that will hold together 
and do fairly well for a month or two will soon begin to burn out 
—get every stove disease in the category and eat up its own cost in 
fuel, besides causing endless trouble to the entire household. 

In fact, every page and every chapter of the book is fairly 
alive with the truth about stoves, and when you've finished reading 
it you know just how to tell a good stove from a bad one, and no 
matter what kind of an alluring offer you hear of. you can tell 
rUcht where to look for the "nigger in Uie woodpile'*^ every time! 

Send for the book while it's hot reading. This is the season 
of'tllMd jrear when you can enjoy it. 

' A postal will bring this interesting and valuable book by 
return mail, free of cost. Address, "Stove Expert," 426 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 



Heat the old home 

If your house is old and cold but 
home to you, there's no need to leave 
the loved abode. You can easily 
make home home — make it more cozy 
than many modem houses — by put- 
ting in the comfort- yielding 

telCANxlDEAL 

ii Radiators ^Iboilers 



Our book (free) explains why these stesm and 
water heating outtits are more easily placed in OLD 
buildings than into new— whether on farm, in town 
or city. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
put in without noise, dirt, inconvenience — without 
disturbing bouse or occupants— without removing 
old-fashioned heating methods until ready to start fire 
in the-new. 

No repairs — no rusting out —will outwear the build- 
ing. Less care-taking than a parlor stove. Coal 
savings pay for the outfit. Absence of ashes and dust 
greatly reduce housework. 

Every room, hallway, nook, corner, floors, oiade 
uniformly cozy, home-like for all— "old folks" to 
great grand-children. Enjoy your home ALL over 
this W^m/^rr— don't delay— write now 1 

Sales branches and warehouses in all parts United 
States and Europe. 

j) MERICAN { ;ADIATOR (: 0MPANy 



Dept. 7 



CmCAQO 
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$561,000,000 

Invested in Bonds and 
Not One Cent Lost 



The recent insurance investiga- 
tion developed the evidence that 
the three largest life insurance 
companies in this country have 
over $561,000,000 invested in 
Bonds, of which sum there has 
been no shrinkage, not one cent 
lost — principal or interest 
This statement can be made of 
only one class of investments — 
BONDS. 

There is no Better Investment in 
the World than First Mortgage 
Corporation Gold Bonds 

We now offer one particular bond 
investment of just such character, 
which has passed the most rigid 
test and examination; principal 
secured by first mortgage lien on 
one of the most valuable railway 
properties in the country. Non- 
speculative, 5 per cent, interest 
bearing, highest legal and finan- 
cial standing. 

We have bought the entire issue 
for our own account direct from 
the company issuing. 

A Secure, Profitable Investment 
at an Unusually Attractive Price 

Write us concerning any invest- 
ment you may have m mmd. We 
will freely give you the benefit of 
our life-time experience in bonds. 

A. N. Chandler & Co. 

BANKERS 

111 Broadway Bourse 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

•'Hints and Helps to InTestors," & study of 

Investments, Is well worth reading. It may be had by send- 
log your aamo and addreis, which, for convenience, may 
be wffttea oa the margin of this page and mailed to us. 



LIVING - MUSIC - BOX 

Is the Re g i s tered Name for my gcntrine 
•tisltr - Aainuhug • ■•l!«r Canarici 

direct Imported from our own hatcheries la 
Germany. Their song to entlrdy different 
from the or^nary Canary, and ftir superior to 
anything you have ever heard. It Is simply 
marvelous how a little bird like Uds can bring 
-forth such a volume of sweet, rich, melodious 

"^ Guaranteed DAY SC 
and NIGHT SINGERS ^D 

other TarletiM, tnm ffl np. 
Sent with safety anvwhere in the U. S. or 
Canada ; alive arrival at express oT 
teed. Bewar* of Imltaters. Cag4 
g must be stamped will 

J»Jiarfc.**UvtncHai ~ 

genuine. 



Canada ; alive arrivaf at express office guaran- ;■) 

teed. Bewar* of Imltaters. Cage and bird's ■ 

inside wing must be stamped with my Begis- ^ 

ter«dTraMiarfc,**Uvtng Haste Bos,*' or noC J 

cenulne. ^ 



Ashtabula. C. May so. 'm. 



Your G. Andreasberg RoUeris a little darlli 

and the gloomier the day the more peisistei , 

your selection. MRS. J 

Large Illustrated Catalogue. Booklet and Testimonials are free. 
GEISLER'S BIRD STORE. I>«pt. 16, OMAHA. NEB. 

H (Mot BM H<«M la fk« Wiicld. lUSblkha 1888. 



lyheslngs. I am delighted witi 

""" jrcTbuNM. 



REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

MEN WHO CAN BARN FROM 

$3,000 to $10,000 A YEAR 

We are financing one of the greatest and moat profitable 
commercial enterprises of the day. The stock of this 
Company is a perfectly safe, high-grade, guaranteed security 
now paying liberal dividends, while the future profits and 
possibilities are almost unlimited. 

We desire first-class representatives in every city and 
town. Excellent opportunities for the right men. Address 
at once for full particulars, 

A. L. WISNER & CO., BANKERS 

32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Are Tou Prepared 



!• BOLD A b^tt^r yetltUn If tk« 
OPPOITUNITT pfmnU Itt^lft 

Muu a man believes be baa been iU-treated by tbe 
world, and tbat sncceM which appeara to easily at- 
tained by othera. is forever Jnat beyond bia iraap. 
Why? If yoQ eonld look into bia past yon woold not 
bare to cneas. The anawer wonld be aa plain aa day. 
He could not. throafh lack of education, take advaa- 
taf e of the ot^ortunititt that croaaed hla path. 

The American School of 
Correspondence 

offera yon the connecting link between the present 
and the fntore. It offera [the •ftortunity to redeem 
tbe past and start anew. It places within your crasp 
the rangs of the ladder of sncceas, and it will help yon 
to climb if yon are ready to help yourself. Bngineer 
Inc offers a wider field than any other profeaaion to 
the procreaaive. wide-awake yoni^ff man. 

Aa a proof of thia examine the **want colnmna^ of 
any newapaper and aee the conatant and increasinc 
demand for engineera and draftsmen, compared with 
the occaaional call for clerka, bookkeepera, etc. Thia 
ahowa the tendency of the timea and opportonitiea for 
which yon ahoold begin to prepare WOW. 

The American School of Correspondence ia the 
only oorreapondence achool which makea a apecialty 
of enfineering work and the only correspondence 
school whose instmction is credited for entrance to 
resident engineering schools and colleges. 

Tuition fees are moderate f rom $10.00 np— and may 
be paid in small payments. TVt employ n* t^wenU, 
All money faid h the stmUmt is msuf in inUmeting 
tJU stndtnt. 



Coufcn — Cut out nnd mail today • 



Plea— MDd your SOS-page handbook and advlee me how you 
n qualify me for a poeiUon aa: 



.Blectrloal EBjptlneer 
. .Metfhaaloal fiiglneer 
..Steam Engineer 
. . Marine EnglnMr 
..GiTllBnglneer 
ilteei 



..ATCllltl 



..Telegrapher 
..Bheet lietal 



..Meohaaloal Draflnnan 
.. Heating and yeatUatlon 

Engineer 
..Plumber 

..Structural Draftemaa 
. .Oontraetor and Builder 
..Entrance to Technical 
Sdiool. (Oollege IYe> 
paralovy Oooree.) 



Namt- 



Address^ 



City. 
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"THE REAL CHOCOLATE DE LUXE" 

OURmaHEST ORADC CHOOOLATE 
AND BEST QUALITY RXMSTED NUTS. 
MILLED AS FINE AS SKILL AND 
IIIFSQVED MACHINEKY IVILL PEUOT. 



Nut Chocolate. 



EACH CAKE RUCKED IN TIN BCK. 

I SOLD BY raST CLASS GROCERS fr MVGGSTS II 
EVERYWHERE. 

IFNOT HANDLED BY VDUR& MAILED FREE 
UPON RECEVTOEPRKE, 15^ PER CAKE. 



\^e^S[^df^ Cocoa ftCliocolate Works, 




6.01 
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Mi 
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I want 70U to try it onoe. I find tbat If I oan get 
to try only one |»aokage of 

Mackintosh's Toffee 

the Old Englleh Candy, they will want more. Ton eee it le 
more-ish; the more /on eat of it the more you want of it 

This famous Old Engliah Sweetmeat waa originated in 
Torkehire, England, where now my factories supply the world. 

I know it to be the purest and most delicious candy madei 

Sold whererer oandy Is, or yon can send ten cents for the 
regular ten-oent package. . ^ «^ 

Dealeni I am doing this advert tsing for your benefit. 
MAOKINTOSITB TOFFEE is the largest advertised oandy ia 
the world. Keep a good supply on hand. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. W, 78 Hadeen St., New York. 
LaiMat, Cerliss Je Cempaay, *•!• Ii 
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$1 for a &°??^K Course 

Biggest Offer Ever Made. Nearly 900 pages of interest- 
ing, solid and instructive matter relating to every subject 
o f ADVERTISING and the MAIL ORDER Business. 

IF yon are a business man, advertising student, mail order man, ad 
writer or connected in any way with advertisinif or the mail or- 
der business, send |i. and take advantage of this oifer to-day, 
A/lT7#»r4iGina' edited by Arthur E. Swett, has for its contribu- 
XXUVCi UoUlgy tors the most brilliant and experienced advr r- 
tisinfr men in the world and every conceivable subject pertaininsr to 
advertisement writing, space buyinir. system, methods, etc., is dis- 
cussed in a masterly manner at once interesting to the tyro and con- 
vincing to the most experienced advertisers— such as. The Chance 
for the Small Business, Striking while the iron is hot. Mailing Cards. 
The Value of Price inAdvertising, Why booklets bring business. Doc- 
id Advertising, The Farmer, the Catalogue. Letters the mainstay of the Pro- 
•n. Saving Bank Business by Mail. Retail Advertising in the Country. How 
ry Merchants can draw trade. Fmploying an Ad Writer. The Advertising 
and the man who pays him. Word of mouth advertising. How and why the 
iter gets business. Good Schemes and Bad ones. Continuous Advertising, 
re Advertising Matter, etc.. etc., and a mass of other interesting matter too 
ous to mention. The man who is studying advertising by correspondence will 
crested in *The Letters off aa AdTerti«ii|f Man to His Youpfer BtoOier,* 
discusses in a series of heart to heart talks the trials, difficulties and tempta- 
^at bescit the young advertising writer in learning and following his profession. 
Spies of the MaO Order Burisess,* the most complete, practical and com- 
sive book on this branch of advertising ever published. This important sub- 
s never before been fuliy treated in a special work of this kind. A complete 
is of contents is impossible in the space alloted in this ad, but it covers every 
of the mail order business in 20 complete chapters. fuDsr ffluftreted. 
opler/. Largely introductory. Shows the great possibilities of the mail-order 
M. How manufacturers can market their goods by this method, either by 
to retailers, smaller mail order dealers, or direct to the public. 
apUrli. The standpoint of the small dealer. How to begin the business as a 
le acquiring the necessary experience to go in deeper. Ready-print circulars 
ilogs. How to keep records by the card index system. How to followup inquiries, 
ow the profit is Chapter Xlil. Advertising mediums. Importance of 

istomer. How a buying the right class of circulation. Value of the different 
monthlies. How to place your ad in papers that will pull. 
Chapter XIV. Typographical details. How space is 
measured. Display ads. Reading-matter ads. A flat 
rate. Classified ads. Position. How to send copy. etc. 
Chapter XV. Postal pdlnters. What you ought to do 
and what you ought not to do. Postal regulations and in- 
fractions. 

Chapter XVI. The future growth of the mail-order busi- 
ness. This class of trade constantly increasing. The im- 
petus given the mail trade by the extension of the Rural 
Free Delivery. The cumulative results of circular mail- 
ing. How to strengthen a good first impression so that 
an order follows. This chapter shows the way to "key** 
your ads effectively. 

Chapter XVII. ''Miscellaneous Schemes.** Matrimonial 
bureaus and their operation. The right class of advertis- 
ing literature. Courses in hypnotism, and the immense 
profits realized. Palmistry. Astrology and Physical Cul- 
ture are also given attention. How to start a successful 
lK>ok or subscription business by the mail-order method. 
The books that sell. V^aluable points on guessing con- 
tests and puzzle offers. 

Chapter aVIII, Gives exhaustive consideration to the 
question of Financial Advertising. How to get mail-orders 
for investment securities and speculative ventures on 
margin. Literature and methods. The best mediums to 
use. Brokers* advertising. The discretionary pool. Get- 
richquick schemes. Real estate advertising. Building 
and loan societies. Selling mining stocks. Followup 
letters, etc. Three model letters showing the right sort 
of argument to use. 

Chapter XIX. This chapter gives a plan for working up 
a very profitable business. Small capital is required. 
Where to get goods that will sell. A number of valuable 
points for every beginner in the mail-order business. 

Chapter XX. Contains a number of letters of mail-order 
firms (names omitted) who were not succeeding as well as 
they should, or who had made absolute failures of the 
business. The reasons for the lack of success. 

7'Ae>4pAe»iJ/x contains the names of manufacturers and 
jobbers who supply mail-order men with goods, supplies 
and circulars needed in their business. Full addresses 
are given. 

buiMM ■«• wh« wtak t« extrflid their kastsM*. It will ytv* y«« the reoMt* k««wl«4r* <• «■- 
i«Mc«k T*« will rMslMtkhbook and a year** rabMrlptlra t« AdTcrtUfair (IS ■ waken, fl tvlaaMa.; 

take advantage of this great offer, which contains the biggest dollar's 
~ worth of advertising instruction advice and information ever offered. 
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ARTHUR E. SWETT. Royal Insurance BuUding, Dept. 7, CHICAGO 
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If you are thinkins: of btsyms: an automobile^ 
there are a hundred reasons why you should s:et a 
Cadillac* Don't decide upon a machine until you 
have thoroughly investigated the remarkably 
fine and complete line offered for 1906. From 
it you can select a car to suit any requirements, 
whether a smart runabout at $750r a 40 horse- 
power touring car at $3,750 or one of the 
several intermediate types* 

We want you — everybody — to compare, 
point for point, the many advantageous features 
of the Cadillac^ Then you will appreciate why 
it is the most easily operated, most economically 
maintained, most dependable of motor cars* In 
beauty of design and finish it is unsurpassed* 

We can offer no greater argument of Cadillac 
superiority than the fact that in four years the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company has grown from 
a small beginning to the largest automobile 
manufacturing establishment in the world* 

Don't fail to see the Cadillac at the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows* 

lUiutrated bookUt A A , and address of nearest dealer sent upon request, 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Midi. 

iUmber Jsto, IMenui Auto. Mfn, 



5325 Miles Through 
the Great Northwest 

THE Northern Pacific operates railway lines in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota* North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon— seven states in which are 
wonderful opportunities for energetic men. Soil , cl imate, 
transportation facilities unexcelled. Land is cheap. 
Northern Pacific service — trains— equipment— time— 
track— are unexcelled. 

SEE THE WEST VIA THE GREAT TRANS-CONTINENTAL HIGHWAY 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 

A. M. CLELAND, Gbnbral Passbngbr Agbnt, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ask C. W. MOTT, General Emi^tion Agent, St. Paul, Minn., about business opportunities, cheap 
land, the wonderful irrigated districts and low rates for settlers. Special literature, rates and 
information from the General Passenger Agent. 
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INVITATIOIIS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

__— ■■■■■ HH ■ ■ BNOKATKD TH PROPBS POSH AND BTTUE. Write fbr Oar SmbpIm mmd PricM. 
F ll ^mJH^m JOHN B, WIGGINS COMPANY^ 161-163 Wabash A'r.CHICAGO 
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TO NEW YORK ( 



The 20* Cent 



1 



Via the LAKE SHORE and NI 
The Route of the Govemir 

CHICAGO-NEW YORK 

IT SAVES y 



FROM L'A SALLE ST. STATION 
CHICAGO 

Leave Chicago at .. 2:30 p.nL 
Arrive New York at 9:30 a.m. 



W. J. LYNCH. Passenger Tr 



Why Push ! 

through the p 
crowded shops • 

A card will bring 
you my special 
Christmas 
catalogue 

Every fan newly imported for Holiday gifts, and if not as 
represented will refund money 

Fans are always acceptable— A lady can not have too many 

CARMELITA 

Will K. I . ^ . I. .... S*- P'ol Building. 220 Broadway 

Will be pIcaMd to have you call when in New Vork M«"iir -vrkB W 
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F YOU WISH 
to lavc for old 
age or provide for 
healthy middle 
;e, you can not find a 
ore conservative or a 
ore reasonable invest- 
ent than we have to 
Fer — more profitable 
n life insurance — safe 
city real estate » yet not 
costly — better than a 
ings bank, for the re- 
n is greater. 
tVe have full and com- 
i«.vte literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, proving beyond any doubt 
that our proposition is bona fide, certain and 
profitable. Our booklets give ''reasons" and 
those who can spare from $5 to $25 a month 
can provide for old age and protect themselves 
against the ravages of time, the chances of 
poverty and the misfortune of ill health by secur- 
ing a competent income that will cover all nec- 
essary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets — do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully sup- 
plied — a rubber plantation is more hopeful than 
a gold mine— our booklets tell you the facts that 
have taken years to prove— write for them to-day. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing an undivided interest equivalent to an 
acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. Our book- 
lets will prove to you that five shares in this invest- 
ment, paid for at the rate of I25 a month, will bring 
you an average return of 25 per cent on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual income 
of 11,900 for life. This investment insures absolutely 
the safety of your future. The man or woman who 
owns five shares in our rubber plantation in tropical 
Mexico, need have no fear of old age, no doubts about 
illness, no care nor anxiety for after years --you are 
safe— absolutely and cerUinly— our booklets will prove 
these statements— write for them to-day. 

eommim RHbber Pro4Hctiei €0. 

9M PuNtt BalMlag, SAN FMNCIKO, CALIFORNIA 
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TOOTH PASTE 

Differs from the ordinary dentifrice in minimising the eaoses 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of Dentists. It is dcli- 
dously flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. 
In convenient tubes. For sale at drug storea, age. per tab«. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

DENTACURA COMPANY, N«w»fc,lf.J^U.«.A. 



It tells of an expe 
in the treatment of ] 

It tells what has b 
done in a Sanitariun 
devoted exclusively ( 
Feet, Spinal Disease 
Disease, Crippled an 
I«imbs, Infantile Paral 

It tells how the ab 
rected without surgici 
applications or palnfi 
Ask for it. 

THEL. 
ORTHOPEDH 

31M PINE sme 
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AFair Offer! 

TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 

AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 

STOMACH TROUBLES 

OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 

I WILL SEND A 

$1.00 BOTTL£ PREE 

(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 

to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abso- 
lutely harmless germicide. It 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflama- 
tion, thus removing the cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 
least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 1 5 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil ofVitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 




57 Prince Street. 
NBW YORK CITY 

FREE! 
Valiuible book- 
let 00 How 
to Treat 
Dl •• 





15 

Chemist and Graduate of the " Ecolc /^^' ^"l 
Centrale dcs Arts el Manufactures de / x frecinai 
Paris" (France) y^ y bottle of 

"^ " Olycoione, for 



" which I enclose 
,^ 25c to pay forward- 
ing charges. Coupon 
good only until Feb. 5, 06. 



Name, 



WRrrC LCQIBLY 
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THE WORUO TO-DAY 



Just What You Have Been Looking For 

VBN Illustrated Weekly giving in specially dassi- 
UU ficd form all that one needs to keep well 
informed on the progress of events in this world- 
home of ours. Indexed up to date in every issue, it 
is invaluable for reference— a living encyclopedia. 

** Vour paper is what every one has more or less 
consciously been waiting for and wanting— a vita- 
scope of the world of civilization as it grows before 
our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one may 
read, no one, I should suppose, could afford to do 
without yours." 

—Julian Hawihome. 

A sample copy, to be had for the asking, will 
explain Mr. Hawthorne's enthusiasm, and convert 
you to The Search-Light method of keeping posted. 

Published weekly, $2.00 a year 
Four Months' Trial • • SO cents 

Send for Special Clubbing Offers 



The Search-Light Publishing Co. 

24*26 Morray Street. New York 
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Clerks 



Just means that clerks 
who want to use the 
best pencils for their 
particular work will 
find them indexed by 
name and number on 
pages 6, 12 and 26 of 
Dixon's Pencil Guide. 

Other pages for every 
person and every use, 

a 52-page book, indexed by vocations ^ 
correctly indicating the right pencil for 
every kind of use. Sent jree if you ask 
for it on a postal. 

Department T 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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Mail Us One Dollar To-day 
It Grows while you Sleep... 

Our ''Safe Banking by Mail" 
booklet is sent free. Send for it. 
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LINCOLN BANK, MORTON PARK, ILLINOIS. 

Q We are meiiiben of the American Bankers* Association, carry burgUr insurance, and have the lateft 
unproved burger-proof safes and vaults, with time locks and electric protection, so we can guarantee ab- 
solute safety to your money. QSend a bank draft or postal money order for one dollar to start a lavingi 
ccount to-day and get a clock bank FREE. 
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The Pabst Extract Girl 

enjoys perfect health — steady nerves — a good digestion. That's what 
Pabst Elxtracty the **Best** Tonic will bring to you. It is just pure 
malty the most nutritious food known to science. Try it yourself 
and watch the results. It will soothe your nerves, aid your d^estion, 
bring you restful sleep and build up your strength. 

25c at all dniggku. Insiit upon the original. 

Pabst Elxtract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsm, U. S. A. 
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SapoliO 

FOR TOILET USE 



Don*t say that your toilet is above Idtchen 
wofi— in a well regulated household 
the same maids serve both. Sister 
soaps may solve many of your troubles. 



SAPOUO 

FOR THE KITC}1EN 
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Purity and Pears' 

The best of Pears' is purity ; freedom from everything adulterant 
or injurious, and no free alkali — That is how Pears' refreshes and 
invigorates the skin, enabling it to be healthy and pure, — creating 
that complexion which, like the snow^ is matchless in purity. 



OF AI^I, 5CJ52VTJ5I> SOAP8 PSARS* OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

^'All rights secured,*^ 
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and every day during this cold» 
blustery weather. It drives away 
ithe shivers, stimulates, and 
strengthens. A cup of AR- 
MOUR'S hot beef tea after being 
out of doors, or any undue exposure, 
goes right to the spot, and warms, nourishes, and prevents 
colds, la grippe, etc. €L If you don't relish beef tea it*s be- 
cause it has never been made right, or you have never tried 

Armour's Extract of Beef. 

All that is necessary is to use a quarter teaspoonful of 
Armour's Extract of 3eef to a cup of boiling hot water. 
Add a little salt and pepper, stir until the Extract is 
dissolved, and you have a delicious, fragrant beef tea, 
every sip of which will be a pleasure — but be sure you 
get ARMOUR'S Extract of Beef. If you haven't a jar 
in the pantry get one to-day and try it. 
It is good for the children as well as the 
grownup. €L There are a hundred ways 
to use Armour's Extract of Beef besides 
the above in the kitchen and for invalid 
cookery. We send a cook book free 
on request to any one sending us their 
name and address. 
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Beef 

Tea 

Time 



The BEST EXTRACT 

The BEST BEEF 

Sold by all Drug[§[ists and Grocers 

ARMOUR i COMPANY 

CKica^o _ 
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e4bsobxtely I\ire— Natural Color— FuU Strength 

BAKER'S 

== BREAKFAST ^^ 

COCOA 



Has had the endorsement 
of the best housekeepers 
throughout the country 
for over a century and a 
quarter. 






A /i HIGHEST AWARDS IN ^ ^ 
T- O EUROPE AND AMERICA T" \J 

Place an order for it with your grocer. 

WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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A $3.00 Magazine for $1.00 a Year 

Use These Blanks in Orderin| and for Distribntion to Friends. 



ORDER BLANK 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO.. 

67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. -190 

Qentlemen — Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 

STATE IF NEW **"~ 

OR RENEWAL ^^'^ 

Qty and State 
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67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ^190 

Qentlemen — Enclosed herewith please find remittance of $1.00, for which send 
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OR RENEWAL ^^'^^ 



City and State^ 
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iramatir Works of ^Jyak^apf at? 

IN A CONVENIENT SET OF EIGHT BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES. SENT FOR ONE DOLLAR DOWN AND 
SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS THEREAFTER 

With an account of his life 
and writings, together with 
Dr. Johnson's Preface and an 
Essay by Cradock on the 
learning of Shakespeare, and 
several other valuable features. 



WILUAM SHAKKSPEARB 



POINTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST ABOUT THIS 
LOW' PRICED EDITION 

^idft 3It|)t^ is large and clear. 

Qlt)^ IfinBBOUVtk is unusrally fine, 
resulting in uniformily of color 
and clean, clear impressions 
throughout the set. 

tEift l^Bftt fa ** feather-weight, V specially made for this edition, and remark- 
able for its opacity, its whiteness, and its light weight. 

iSift HUttHttatiOltB are all in photogravure, and are particularly attractive. 

JLlf^ VxxdAntQ is a rich dark-green *'rep** silk-finished cloth, with gold stamp- 
ing. There are gilt tops and uncut edges. 

VMtQ MtBttXn has been planned as if for an edition de luxe, yet the price 
and the liberal arrangement put this set within reach of everybody. 

AlBttf^rttttlt ^® ^*^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^® entire set of eight volumes, all charges 
Vvli i^uXn prepaid, on receipt of |i.oo. If you do not like the books when 
they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the |i.cx). If you do 
like them, send us |i.oo every month for fourteen months, until the total price, 1 15.00, is 
paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber, for one 
year, without any additional cost to you, for either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HARPER'S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Address 

llart^r $c VnitlirrB, |pttftli0^rrB» JTrmtkliit i^qtiar^, Nrat fork 
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% OFF % OFF % OFF 



THE FAMOUS 

INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 

AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE 

In taking inventory, we find a few sets of the "International Shakespeare," 13 b'brary volumes, 
which have become slightly rubbed from handling in our stock room; not enough to impair their 
veal value, but sufficiently to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular subscription price, 
$39 a set. Rather than rebind such a small lot, we have decided to close them out for 50 cents 
down and $1.00 a month for 12 months. This price, $12.50, represents but little more than actual 
cost of the sheets; and the sets are practically as good as new; in fact some of them have never been 
removed from the boxes. This is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and serviceable 
edition of Shakespeare's works. 

BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 

This edition of Shakespeare's works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before 
the American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size — 7K^5X inches, containing over 
7,000 pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. We com- 
mend it to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. It contains the following unique 
and exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper imderstanding of Shakespeare's plays: 



Topical lBd«S I Bv means of which the reader am find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Cvmaanto eicplaining the plays and characters; 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearian scholars. 

GlattariM foUowiatf •acli Play, so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of 
every obscure word. 

Two S«ts of Notot: Explanatory notes for the general 
reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 

SENT FREE— For Examination 

On receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a complete 
set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. If it is not sat- 
isfactory simply return it at our expense. No advance payment required . 
Terms 50 cents on acceptance and tixto a, month thereafter for X2 
months. Regular subscription price $39. Mail the accompanying cou- 
poQ to-day without fail. This adv. will not appear again. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Ave., New York. 



Art«moilts« giving a full story of each play in inter- 
esdng, readable prose. 

Study Mothodt* consisting of study questions and sug> 
gestions, — a complete college course of Shakespearian study. 

Lifo of ShaKotpoaro by Dr. Israel GoUancz, with 
critical essays by Ba^hot, Stephen and other distinguished 
Shakespearian scholars and antics. 



■COVPONa 



The University Society, Inc. 

78 Fifth Ave., New York. 

You may send me, express prepaid, for examination, 
a slightly damaged set of the International Shakes- 
peare, 13 volumes, doth binding, for which I agree 
to pay you 50 cents on acceptance and $1 ax> a month 
thcS^fter for twelve months, IF ITIS SATISFAC- 
TORY; otherwise I will return it at your expense. 

(W. T. Mi) 
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DE LUXE ODD VOLUME SALE 



YOU DO THE SELECTING 



m 
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All 



of bookf, m ia. X SH la. 
Tdttnesareanifom inilie 



Put 
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thif 
Col. 



The De Luxe Volumes Are 



Put 
X In 

this 
Col. 



X Adaaltod* 
91 AfrlMUi rarm 8IM7 9t as 
a At«ori>kbl« 
3 AB4«rMB'a Fairy fwlm 



99 Ardath 

5 Aatoent «r U* BrMktaat-IUI* 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

6 RacoB** taamf 

7 Baraaby R«df« Dickens 

93 Barrack Rmbi Ballads Kipling 

8 B«Blah Augusta J. H vans 
zo BraMbrMf* Hall Irving 
II Bride of LaauMraoar Scott 
la Caliramla aad Orafra Trail 

Francis Parkman 

94 Charles CHallaj Lever 

14 Coadast mt LUm Emerson 

15 CeafSMloBs af aa Eaffllsk Oplaa-Katar 

DeQuincey 

16 CaaqoMt of Para Prescott 

17 Conut 9t Moat* Crista Dumas 
19 Daalal Dcroada Eliot 
ao Daia of Etklss Spencer 
31 David Copp4>rlaid Dickens 

95 DMralafor Cooper 
aa DMcaat of Maa Darwin 

33 Doaibay aad 8oa Dickens 

34 EdaeaUoa Spencer 
»5 K»yptiaa Priacaw Eliers 

36 Elsia Taaaar Oliver Wendell Holmes 

37 EaierMa's fMmjw 

96 Earaaa Araai Bulwer 
39 Pair Hald of Parth Scott 

30 Faaitllar QaaiaUoM 

31 F»lix Holt Eliot 
33 First Tleila Jessie Fothergill 



E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall dispose of 
at a sacrifice. Each and tvtry one of the volumes is a 
standard. 
They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers 
the worid has known. If you have not in your libranr the books 
here represented, this is your opportunity to secure at least one of 
them. 

These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, t3rpe 
and printing are the best, the binding is De Luxe Half Leather Style, 
the richest and most durable of all bindings, full gold back stamping, 
■ sold tops with head bands, marbled sides— -a genuine de luxe dook 
m every respect; in fact, a book cannot be more attractive or better 
made than these volumes. 

You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as you 
desire and pay us, if the books are found to be satisfactory after you 

I receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) roontlu for each 
volume you select, and we deliver to you. 
This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents each, a n extremely 
low price for a book of such nigh character. 
This being an odd lot sale, we have of some 
of the volumes only a few, while of the 
others we have forty (40) or fifty (50). 

The volumes are of uniform sixe and are 
bound in three different colors, red, blue 
and screen, and are certainly the most at- 
tractive sundard volumes published at the 
present time. 

Select the books you desire by filling in 
an X opposite the titles given in tnis adver- 
tisement. We will send all of the books you 
select if we have them left in stock, if not, all 
that we have that you select. Wo will send 
the volumes to ^ou all charges prepaid for 
your examination, and after seeing the 
books, if vou desire to keep them, you can 
pay us a little each month. 

As we prepay all delivery charges, we 
cannot accept an order for less than ten (10) 
volumes, unless you are willing to pay the 
delivery charges. 

If you would like to see one volume be- 
fore decidinj; how many to select, send us 
the name otthe volume you desire and en- 
close one dollar ($1.00) and we will send 
you the volume delivery charges prepaid. 
Money refunded if you do not care to Keep 
the volume. 

This is the best opportunity to place in 
your home some of the most interesting 
standard volumes at a price far below what 
the books are worth, and you have an entire 
year to pay for the books you select. 

As our stock is limited we will fill orders 
as received. 



Only 
c. a 

Month 
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JUST THE 
BOOKS 
YOU 
WANT 



Eliot 
Schreiner 
BuUfinch 



CoreUl 



33 Oraat KxpacUtlaas Dickens 

97 Harry Lorrcqaar Lever 

35 Hypatia Kingsley 

36 Haaehbaak af Hetra OaaM Hugo 
38 Ivaahoa Scott 

40 John Hallfkx Mulock 

41 Keallwortli Scott 

42 Karaa of Hohaaiaad 

44 I'M! Days of Poaipcll Bulwer 

45 Last of Ua Haklaaaa Cooper 

46 hf HIsarablas Hugo 



These are absolutely new goods, and in 
complete sets the lowest pnce is $2.50 
per volume. 



The De Luxe Volumes Are 



48 Lar 

xoi HlaakClarka 
5a HlddiaaMU^ 
53 HUl OB tha riaas 
99 Hlaa Owa Paopla 

zoo Hooastoaa, Tha 



Cut thlf advertlMiDeat o«t. Bark voIm-.. 
desired Wilt for Inspectioo, slffn your naoe 
and addreu and Ball to A. L. FOWLE, 
8 Washlngtoii Place, New York. N. Y. 



You may send me upon inspection the 
volumes I have placed an X before. I 
will^ if the books meet with my approval, 
remit you 8 cents a month for 12 months 
for each volume. If I do not care to keep 
the books, I will return them to you all 
charges collect. 



Name . . . 
Street., 



WF 



Town or City \ 
and State f' 



zta UH af Waahlaftsa Bancroft 

98 Ufht Tkat FaU«d KlpUng 

47 LoBffbllaw** PaaUsal Warka 

Blackmore 

Conan Doyle 

ElkiC 

Elk>t 

Kipling 

Wflkie CoUlns 

56 KaFolaoa aad Kb Hankals Hcadley 

57 Old CariaaUy Shop Dickens 

58 Ollvar Twbt Dickens 

59 Orlffai of Spaalas Darwin 

60 Other Worlds Ihaa Oars Pro 
zoa Pair af Blaa Ey«a Thonus Hardy 
Z03 Phaataa Bfekahaw Kipling 

61 Plekwick Dickens 
Z04 Ptlffriai's Pra gi s s s Bunyan 
los Plata Talea Fraai tha HUb Kipling 

6a Platareh'a Uvas 
106 Prairia, Tha Cooper 

64 Priaca af tha Hoasa af Darid 

Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingrahaxn 

67 Qaa Tadls Sknkiewlca 

f 07 Bad Kovtr Cooper 

69 RoUaMa Crasaa Defoe 

70 Rob Kaj Scott 

71 Roaiala Eliot 
7a 8«arlat Latter Hawthorne 

Z08 Shadow af a Criaw Calne 

74 SaMlars Thraa aad Plala Talsa 

firoai tha HUb Kipling 
109 Spy, na Cooper 

76 Tale of Two Cltlsa Dickens 

77 Talaa tt«m 8hakM|Mara Lamb 

78 Taaaysoa'a Pocaia 
X13 Tha Whita Caapaay Conan Doyle 
no Twaaty Toaia Altar Dumas 
zix Tarda Ebcrs 

84 I'adar Twa Flags Ouida 

8$ Taalty Pair Thackeray 

86 Vkar af Wafcaaald Goldsmith 

87 Waahlagtaa aad Hb Oaaarab Headley 

88 Wavarlay Scott 
90 Whlttbr*a Paatbal Warfca 

114 WoaMB la WhIta WUkie Conias 

ZX5 Wraak af th* Chaaaallor Jules Verne 



A. L FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



THB WORLJ> TO-DAY 



This World Atlas FREE 

This Modem Atlas of the World sells regularly for I5.00. It 
contains more than 100 maps in colors. There is a map of each 
State, territory and country. It gives the population of all cities 
of importance. This invaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 
10 X 13 inches in size. We will send it to you without charge if you 
mail us your order promptly for a set of the New American Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary. This great reference work — which is an 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary combined — is a set of books you 
need daily in your home and office, because it is 

The Newest and Best Reference Work 

The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is up to date in 

every particular j this revised edition was printed in July, 1905. It 

is absolutely reliable. As a Dictionary it defines 2S,000 more 

words than any other dictionary. As an Encyclopedia it treats 

50»000 •ubjecta- and this vast array of articles covers the 

whole field of human knowledge. It should be the comer-stone of your library, for, no matter how 

small or large your collection of books may be, or what your trade or occupation is, you will need 

this magnificent reference work ev6ry day. 

The Greatest Dictionary Bargain Ever Offered 

Hon. John W. Goff» Recorder of New 
York, says . ** To the student and man of busy 
life, the advantage of finding embraced in one 
work the best features of an Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary is incalculable." There are : 

5 BIG VOLUMES 

Each one foot tall. 

5,000 LARGE PAGES 

Thousands of pictures. 

250,000 WORDS 

Every one accurately defined. 

50.000 ARTICLES 

Embracinj^all subjects from Eiryptian pyramids to modem 
locomotives — an inexhaustible mine of information. 



The Price is One-third 

the price of any other reference work. Fifty cents after 
examination and |i 50 a month for a few months is all it 
will cost you to get the New American Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary, if you are in time to secure a set of the introduc- 
tory edition. There are less than aoo sets remaining. 

Sets in Library Binding 

The volumes are bound in handsome half-leather bind- 
ing, durable as well as attractive. They are an ornament 
to any book-shelf. The|5.oo Atlas will be ciTen free 
with sets ordered at once. In addition to reducing the 
price of the Dictionary from l^.oo to I19.50— payable in 
easy monthly payments — we give you the Atlas with" 
out charge. Remember that this low-priced offer is 
limited to this special edition, now almost closed out. 
Order to-day, before it is too late. 

J. A. Hill 4 Company 

44^ East 23d St.. NEW YORK 



You Pay Nothing Now 

We send a complete set with the Atlas, free for your 
examination. If you like the books and the Atlas, send 
50 cents in seven days and $1.50 a month thereafter 
until our special closing-out price of I19 50 «s paid. If you 
don't like them, return them to us and we will pay return 
charges. 



MAIL THIS COUPON 



J. A. Hill A Co., 44.6O EMt 88d 8t., New York t 
Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of the New American 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, bound in half-leather. If the boolcs are not 
satisfactory I will return them at your expense. Otherwise I agree 
to Iteep them and will pay you 50 cents after examination and fi .50 
a month until your special price of S19.50 is paid. You are to give 
roe free the Modem Atlas of the World if I keep the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary. If I return the boolts I will also return the Atlas. 



Name ... 
Address . 



City and State. 

W.T. 9-06. 



nigiti7Prl hy 



e: 



xKns€»x ^^BjA^rxtT tn AdvarHMTB ldndl7 montlon '* THB WOBLD TO-DAY.' 



THE WOKLO TO-BAY 



About Wall Street 

HERE'S a proposition that will interest everv business 
man, every bank depositor, and every stooknolder of a 
corporation. For 50 cents sent with vour order, and 
$1.00 a month for five months (or $5.00 cash), we will send 
you a complete set of the Wall Street Library (selling reini- 
Larly for $5.75) , and our weekly magaaine. Public Optnum, xor 
one year (subscription price $3.00). This will cive you 52 
issues of the best and brightest of American weeklies — 1800 
pages of vital, live and forceful reading matter — together 
with a clever and unique copyrighted work on Wall Street 
methods. Act at once. This offer is strictly limited. 



The Wall Street Library 

The idea on which this clever five-volume set of books ia 
based is to describe the practical workings of the Stock 
Exchange, speculation in stocks and commodities, the way 
banks do business, how to analyse a Railroad Report, etc. 
The Library has been written by financial experts, employed 
by the great bankin|; houses of the Wall Street district — 
and. prepared as it is by practical men, it is of practical 
value from the first to the last page. The titles oi the five 
volumes are • I— The A. B. G of Wall Street. II— The A. B. 
C. of Stock Speculation. Ill — Options and Arbitrage. 
IV— The Anatomy of a Railroad Report V— ITie A. B C 
of Banks and Ranking. These books have been written by 
S. A. Nelson, T. F. Woodlock and George M. Ck>ffin— aU 
experts in Wall Street. The work is in five handy volumes, 
bound in fine cloth binding — forming an attractive and well 
printed bu^ness library. This work sells for $5.75 

With PUBLIC OPINION One Year 

PiMic Opinion occupies a unique position among Ameri- 
can periodicals. It is the only weekly magaiine that gives 
a complete summary of the world's events each week with 
faithful accuracy. It tells its readers what the world is 
thinking and doing in Political, Financial, Literary Scien- 
tific and Dramatic circles. Many original articles— to appear 
soon— are in preparation. Improvements are being made 
in every department ot the maeaxine as quickly as thought 
and money can make them. It is the only indispensable 
weekly. 

Send 50 Cents 



Fill oat the ooapon printed in this adrertisement and mail it with 
fiO centa We will send tho Library on approt'ol, and will refund 
your GO eent«< if you are not satisned. If kept, you may pay as 
Or, if you wink. Bend $&.oo ca»h with uour 



Hpecinoa in tne coupon. Ur, il you Winn, tena 9&.00 ca*h with vomi 
order for payment in full. Am soon as your order is reoeirea wc 
will enter your name for a year'H subncription to Public Opinion. 
If you are already a subscriber, we will beffin your year's subscrip- 
tion whon yonr present subscription has expired— but will send 
the books at once. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 44-60 East 23d Street. New York 



PUBLIC OPINION. New Yorki 

I accept your offer of the Wall Street Llbrarr and PuhUe 
Opinion for one year. I enclose 50 cents (in stamps, coin or 
money order) as first payment. If the books and masasine 
are satisfactory, I agree to pay $1.00 a month for fire montha 
If not satisfactory. I shall return the books in ten days. 



City and State 

ilf you desire to pay caah, tend $S00 with order aafull payment.) 



A Dream of Fair Women 

( TENNYSON) 

ANArtPortfoKocoii. 
•^ taining (1 0) inctures 
of beautihil women. rq[>- 
resenting different types, 
bom the oriental beauty to 
die Cowboy Girl of the 
WfldWest AD made in 
the most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size, 7x10 
inches, made on artist stip- 
pled paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 

Sent, prepaid, to any 
address in the U. S or 
Canada for 



50c 



Express or P. O. money order, currency or 

U. S. Stamps. Address 

THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
430 Drarboro St., Chicago, 111. 

P. &— It foa ord«r within K) daja we wtU ami4 jmi free a nifty 
dip entitled If so soon Vm to be done for 

What on earth was I begun forT 



INVEdTOR'S BOOK FREE 

Those who have |xoo or more in a bank can get oor 
CLOTH-BOUND book, "Money Making** absolutely 
FREE. This volume Is artisticaliy printed, beautifully 
illustrated. Contains no advertising. Tells bow to invest 
with safety and profit Write for it to-day, mentioning 



BARNARD A CLARK. 
Stttte 41» 28 Brnul St., NEW YORK OTY. 



A Traio Load of Books 

Prices Cut 50% to 90%-> 

David B.ClarKson 

The Book Broker 

I buy more bankrupt stocks of first-class nev/ books and 
more publishers' editions than any dealer in America. 

I sell more books to the public than any man in Amer> 
ica. I ship books to every country In the world. WHY? 
Because I sell books at less than half price. You read 
books, and, in justice to yourself, you must have my FREE 
catalogue of books. I sell almost any book or set of books 
on the market for less than half, and many fine books and 
sets at less than one-quarter price. I sell every book under 

Karantee to be new, perfect, and satisfactory, or money 
ck without question or quibbling. 

Tho Reason Why }«".fc:s''i.rf 



regular price fully explained in my catalogue of books. 
My book catalogue is free. It will save you more than one- 
half. Write for it to-day. Lest you forget, do it now. 



DaTid B.ClarK9on 
The Book Broker, Dopt. A, Chlcaco 



' 



When wrltliw to AdverOMn kindly mention " THB WOBLD TO-DAT* 



THBJ WOKLiD TO-DAY 



THESE FOUR 

PICTURES 

(IN COLORS) 



FREE 



^P^O every reader of this magazine who loves nature 
C.I V and animals and outdoor life, we will send with- 
out charge these beautiful pictures, printed in col- 
ors on heavy plate paper, without lettering. Beautiful and 
appropriate decorations for library or den, they are won- 
derful examples of the art of color printing. The subjects 
represented will appeal to nature lovers generally. Framed 
at moderate cost, these pictures will add much to the beauty 
of your home, or they can be used just as they are in any 
room of the house. Size of picture, ioJ^x7J/2 inches ; retail 
price 50 cents each. 

XOhy We Make UhU Offer 

The object of this oflfer Is to acquaint you with our new "Li- 
brary of Natural History" which has recently been published, 
after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It Is the 
only work of Its kind In existence Illustrated from actual pho- 
tographs, of which It contains over 2.000, besides many full- 
page plates showing birds and animals In their natural colors. 
Every living creature on the earth — animal and man — Is de- 
scribed and pictured In this Library. In many cases special 
expeditions armed with cameras and dry plates had to be 
sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs from which 
these Illustrations were made. The work Is not technical or dry, 
but teems with the most Interesting and Instructive stories 
of animal life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. Over 
2,000,000 copies have already been sold in Germany and Eng- 
land. 

J^o ObU^ation 

Your application for the pictures imposes no ol 
ligation to purchase the Library. We will forward 
the pictures, together with a description of the 
books, by mail, postpaid. You will not be 
bothered by agents or canvassers ; this Soci- 
ety transacts all its business by cor- 
respondence. A^^ -^^ .'^yV^A 
As an evidence of good faith, en- ^J^ ^^ ^*^ -^ ^* 




close 10 cents (stamps or silver) for ^W ^ ^f^<^J^'^ /^ 
postage and wrapping. This ^< • ^jf ^-^ ^^'^ 
will be refunded if you re- ^^ ^ ^^^VV' -^"^ 
quest it after examining the ^O ^* x^*^ ^ n^\^^;o^^ 
ing coupon promptly, as the O Jir ^^-j^s,^ ^ 
ind this advertisement will ^y tf' */o4^oO^^ 




SOCIETY ^^<x^x>:-^ 

YORKOITY J^^'^y/^^^^yy y .if 



D i g i t i zed by 



Wbon writing to AdverUaers kindly m«ntlon **THB WORLD TO-DAY. 






TUU WORIiD TO-DAT 



^5,000 

-A YEAR-iNTHE- 



$20,000 

Mrned bj on© Cblc*«o BradaaU>U«t November. Another 
In North Dakota mido ovef tt,0OO the flrrt year after talu 
Ins oar ooarsa Hundreds of other* are racceMfnl. and 

AKOE). and help jou to make a fortune. 

By oar system joa can make money in a sew weeks wltlw 
oat interfering with your present occupation. 

All graduates appointed special representatres of lead. 
Ing real estate companies. Yte furnish them lisUof read- 
ily salable properties. co^>perat« with them, and asBist 
them to a Quick success. , -_^ ^ 

All the larsest fortunes were ^made In Beal Estate 

There is no better opening to<lay for ambitious men than 

the Real Estate Business. ^ .. , 

The opportunities in this business constantlj increase ■■ 

•roren by a glance at the newspapers and magazinea Every 

•nsinesa man engaged In or expecting to engage in the 

ieal Estate BuMnecs should take this course of instruction, 

-t will be of great asslsUuce ,to persons in all lines at 

business, especially those dealing or investing in BeAl 

BsUte, 



pro 
Dua 

ft. 



Our ^EE BOOKLET will tell you how you can make a 
sncoess in this wonderful business. A postal card will 
bring it 



H. W. CROSS & CO.. 



247 Taconui Bldtf., 



CHICAGO. 



WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 

MR. GRANT 

By to doinff yon will be able to obtain the best 
books of the season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for over twenty 
years, and the phrase " Save on Books " has 
beoome a motto of his bookshop. Mr. Grant's 
stock of books is carefully selected and very 
complete. If jrou can not call send a ten-cent 
■tamp for an assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books St greatly reduced prices. 

F. E. GRANT 

25 W. Forty-second Street. NEW YORJi 



30 to 60 per cent Discount 



on 

SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS 

Send (or Catalog 

SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

143 EmI 4th St, CINCINNATI 



/f 



\ 



Library of Universal Literature 

^ Unique plans * * * more attractive form * * * com- ^ 



^ 



/T^ 



\^ 



t 



prchensive scope ♦ * ♦ logical arrangement ♦ ♦ ♦ 
than any other * * * cost, a fraction of any other. 

All noted authors, of all times and languages: biographies, 
critical estimates, characteristic selections, translated. 

First Series: — 

Ancient and Medieval Authors 



Sample volume, cloth, gilt top, sent for 75 cents, or in 
half morocco, gilt top, $1.00; may be returned— money 
rehinded. Sample pages and full particulars sent free. 

Which Oyclopedia? Special bargains in all. ANY BOOK supplied. 
Loweit prices ever known. Lists free. Mention The World To-Day, 



/5^ 



Alden Brothers, Publishers. wd84 Bible House, New York 



WbMi wrltliiff to Advcrtiasrs ktndly mention TTHB WORLD TO^PAT^ 



THE WORIiD TO-nA.Y 



STUDY 
UW 

IT 



Tbaorigliiilicliool. InitnietioiitoymAa 
to«T»7oii^ BeoognlaedbT marts andedi 



Adapted 
locaion. 



Experienoed Mid competent inttroctorA Takes 
■pare time only. Three co on ee Preparatory, 
BnstneM, CoUcne. Prepares 
for practice. Will better your 
ooDdition and prospects in 
business. Students and srad- 
uates everrwbere. Fnlipar- 
ttcalaisandspeelal offer &«e. 
The 



ofLawv 
4ftl BslMtlc BMf, DHratt, Htoh. 




BOOKKEEPING 

■ad Its allied oommerclal branches. Oommerolal Law, Oommer- 



Places in Our Hands the Remainder of 
Their Greatest Publicatioa 

Ridpath's 

History of the World 

The sets are brand-new, the latest edition, down to date and 
beautifuUy bound in half morocoo. We shall sell them at 

LESS than even DAMAGED SETS 

were ever sold. We will name our price only in direct letters 
to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and bmII to us now before 
you forset It* Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but 
bis family di^nve an income from his Historv and to print 
our price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great Injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath's enviable position as a his- 
torian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his- 
torian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events 
as though they were happening before your eyes ; he carries 
you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the 
southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes on the bloody field of Marathon ; 
to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines ab- 
sorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes 
of history real, living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating style 



Digitized by 



Google 



THE WORM) TOnAY 



The Way to be a Thinker 

18 to get in touch with thinkers. All the world's 
prizes are captured by those who have seasoned 
their energy with the spice of originality — and 
originality means the habit of clear and fresh think- 
ing. Even the best of us have a tendency to fall 
into mental ruts, to go plodding on year after year 
in the same track, to do things without knowing 
precisely why. The way to keep alive, the way to 
be original, the way to be a success, is to talk with 
brainy people ancf to read books that make you 
think. That's the reason 

The New Science Library 

I?.*?*"® '*'>• ™ent»l parajhraia It contains the best work of 
S.™!?; ^^^^iVi ?»??»«^''' Ty'jda^*' ?nd great leaders of modern 
ttS?*iK« \^ ^\}^ ^" ^°? f **f * ^^P famous Darwinian theory is ; 
S^nil?t-^lf«i u ^^^ weighed and their motions charted : what 
radium 18 ; how liquid air is made and used— and ten thousand other 
interest ng things. It is a work to be read and enjoyed? fori? Is 
written in a olear and interesting style-not abiitruM or t^hnical 
ine work consists of sixteen superb volumes, handsomely printed 
and boaad* 

FREE— 84-Page Book 

If you mail us the coupon below at once, we will send full Infor- 
mation about the New Science Library, and how you may get It at 
half price and on the Individual Payment Plan, by means of which 
yon can arrange the payments to suit yourself. 

At the same time we will send you a copy of our handsome 84.page 
book. Some Venders of Science'' This book, containing articles 
by Thomas H. Huxley. E. B. Tylor. R A. Proctor and Ray StannaM 
Baker, it so bright and interesting that you will read it from cover 
to cover, and when you have read it you will wonder how you ever 
could have thought science dry and dull Each copy is beautifully 
illnstrated and^ printed. Write to^ay. sending the ExchangJ 
Coupon, in exchange for "Some Wonders of Science. " 

PUBLIC OPINION 



44-60 E. 23d Street 



NEW YORK 



w.T.^ttl EXCHANGE COUPON 

Good for one complimentary copy of "Some Wonders of 
^iSStTveif^i^ '* """^ ^ ^"^*' Opinio^llX iS2r2Si 

Name 

Strxkt 

OiTT AND State 

b^«!1"t n?"**' *' ^i*® "»"?• ^*°?«' '»»'* particulars of our New 
Science Library rhH r...r f ntroductory &lf. Price Offer. 



HOME STUDY 

DIBEOTEDBT 

Ghe University of Chicago 

I Courses for Students,Teacher5,Parents,Preachers,BankeT8, i 
Writers, etc., of H ijeh School and College grade. One-half I 
the work for an A.B.,Ph.B., or S. B. degree maybe done by I 

^^^ A^^ D — :-. »*-dy any time. Address, Tl 

F.), Chicago. IIBnols. 



I correspondence. Begin stnd' 
Univerafty of Chicago (DIv, "" 



Music Lessons Free 

at your home. For a limited time we will give free, for 
adrertising purposes, 96 miude lessons for beeinnera or 
advanced pupils on either P1«ho« Orsan, Bmijo* Galtarh 
Comet, VleUii or Maadollo (your expense will only be 
the cost of postage and the musto you use. which is 



_^ — 11). We teach by mail only and guarantee sncoesa. 
Established seven years. Hundreds write: "Wish I had 
heard of your school before." Write to^ay for booklet, 
testimonials and free tuition blank. Address 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC ''^'^H^klS'^ntr^ 
^»" M**^* • First-class Bookkeeper 

"^ of you in six weeks for $3 or RETURN 
Money : distance and experience immate- 
rial : I find POSITIONS, too, everywhere, 
FREE ; 8,239 testimonials ! Placed pupil 
'an. 16 at $36 weekly ; perhaps can place 
rOU, too ! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 

J. H. GOODWIN EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 
Room 283. 1215 Broadway, New York. 




LEARN 



TELE6MPHY 

BOOKKEEHIB 

OR SHORTHUB 



BYMAU^'MTYOUROymHOHK 

Anyone can learn It easily In a tew weeks. We are 
onable to supply the demand for tetograph operatori^ 
bookkeepers and stenosrrapberi. N« ekarMffsr taltlaa 
■Btli poeitloa is aeeared. Write today tor parttcolan 

MIOHIAAN BUBIICEBS DfBTITUTBv 
48ft InsUtutc Balldla«, KalaauMOo, MIeh. 



GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

Thousands appointed each year at salaries of BI.O0O 
to 12.000 and upwards for I ife. The aelf-lmtraet^r 
contains complete courses of Instraction for 100 
various examinations. THE COST IS SBfAIX. 
Thousands of persons who study this work pass 
these examinations and receive appointments. 
The book has been endorsed by aovenunent offi- 
oial& Do you desire apoaition qftkis kind f If so. 
write for full information oonoemina this book, 
salaries, sample questions, etc. SENT FREB. 
FRANK PERGANDE, Publisher, 
726 42d 8t. (R. 3), - Milwaukee, Wis, 




LEARN TO WRITE WEIL ' 



Seaalble 
at 

U. 8. Patent 733S3a 



Sample set SSo. Teacheni' 



liX^^JS^h 2t^»*?"»»^J»^' »-81ant 
set Mc Write for circular " H. • 

WALTER THOMSON, Tyler Bloek, Farso, N. D. 



itlnff to Advertisers kindly mention • THE WORLD TO-DAY.- 
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THH WORUD TO-I>A.Y 



iS your head help make money 
r vou, or are you on the tread- 
ill of business, forced to keep 
;p with others who exist on 
e pay received for machine- 
ce work ? 

Every normal man is bom with 

IS SHARE OF BRAINS, 

St as surely as he is bom with 

...o eyes. The USE he makes 

of his brains marks the DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

HIM AND THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL MEN 

of the world who have put themselves under our 

instruction for a THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF 

ADVERTISING. 

No matter what vocation you may choose, a knowl- 
edge of advertising is an absolute requirement for you to 
make a success of it. Whether you expect to be a mer- 
chant, manufacturer, financier, a professional man, or 
a PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENT WRITER 
COMMANDING FROM I25.00 TO |ioo.oo a week, 
you must have, first of all, the knowledge of advertis- 
mg we give by mail. Our preparation places you on 
an equality with men who have spent a lifetime 
** working up " to their present positions. It enables 
you to forge rapidly ahead, because the untrained man 
of the ''working-up" process can not compete with 
the scientifically trained PAGE-DAVIS GRADU- 
ATE. This has been demonstrated time and a^gain. 
Just see the way Mr. C. L. Buschman of the METAL 
ELASTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
Indianapolis, has built up his factory through his ad- 
vertising knowledge gained with us. Here is his letter: 



PACE-DAVIS COMPANY. 
GKNTLBMBN 



Indianapolis. Jnnt ao, igoj. 



.BMBN :— I did not koovT a thlnff about advcrtlsiaff and 
It could be done only by ** witty '^persons or thoie who po 
tar knowledge. 1 now believe any person who eoes tfanw 



^_ r knowledge. 

common school! can learn to write good ad^ 



goes through th« 



any person n 

good advMtlsemena 

I LEARNED MORE IN SIX MONTHS WITH YOU THAN IN TEN 



TEARS IN BUSINESS. 

Thnaklng you fiw all the benefits tnd wishing you modi success, I am, 
sincerely yours, C. L. BUSCHMAN. 

If, like Mr. Butchnuin, you are interested in a business 
which ^ou are anxious to develop, you will find that our 
advertising course will help you to push it rapidly ahead. 

You realize that advertising is the GREATEST 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD, but perhaps you have 
no definite idea just how you can enter the field after 
learning it. Acquire the knowledge and the way will 
open up just as it did for J. B. Fisk, in the little town 
of Escanaba, Mich., who took the stand that if others 



could make more money by learning advertising he 
coul^ do the same, even though he couldn't figure 
out just how he would apply this knowledge. He is 
now advertising manager for one of the largest estab- 
lishments in Michigan. 

The man who leaves his home and his business 
friends to ^ to a distant city where he believes better 
opportunities await him, will meet with greater success 
if he has a knowledge of advertising. Tnere is Georee 
Wilson, an Englishman, who had little idea of what he 
should do after he found he was but one of hundreds 
seeking every position that opened as bookkeeper. 
Fortunately for him the advertising business was 
brought to his notice. Read how this was done : 

WASH., June 6, 1905. 
in American soil, from 
uve had a position as 
HT STORE AT |ioo.oo 

ook a course with you — 
better position than the 
n enthusiastic over the 
possible occasion 1 tell 
olutely relUhle-that It 

mned me from a book* 

piactlcal advertisement 

Gborgb Wilson. 

We could fill The World To-Day with similar let- 
ters, showing how men and women in exactly your 
situation have forged right to the front through our 
thorough instruction; but it isn't necessary for you to 
eat a barrel of bread in order to judge the flour. 

We will gladly send you , free, our large pros- 
pectus about OUR SCHOOL, write you con- 
cerning YOUR OWN OPPORTUNITIES ,. 
in the advertising business, and give our ..•'V^. 
opinion of the whole matter gratis. y'd^y' ^ 
Write to-day and you'll hear from 
us by return mail. 



PAGE-DAVIS 
COMPANY ; 

Address either office y'^^y 
90 Wabash Ay». y''j> . 
CHICAGO -Ir 

150 Ntssao St /J^/ 
NEW YORK /> V ^"^ 
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THE WORUO TO-DAY 



Words Often Mispronounced 



ApparatoB 

Alias 

Automobile 

BronchitiA 

Butterine 

Clique 

Forest 

Gladiolus 

Gratis 

Lamentable 

Museum 

VaudeTille 



Pronounced 
&p'p&ra't1l8 
a' lifts 
a' tA mo' bn 
br5n kl' tls 
bfit' ter in 
klek 
fSf'Sst 
gl4 df 6 Ififl 
irra'tis 
l&m' 8n Ul b'l 
mt ze' ftm 
vod'vfl 



Not 
ftp p4 r&f fis 
alTfts 

StA mo bel' 
r5n ke' tls 
b&t ter en' 
klik 
for'Sst 
Rlftd I o' Ifis 
erftf fa 
h. mSn' tk b*l 
mn'xd ILm 

T»' d6 Til 



THE VEST-POCKET PRONOUNCER 

is a handy guide to the correct pronunciation of 
nearly 2,000 careftillv selected common words 
often mispronounced. The whole conforms to 
Webster's Intematioiial Dictionary, and is 
therefore absolutely reliabU and autheniic. 
"Indispensable to anyone desiring to be correct 
in pronunciation.'* rrice, 25 cents. 

LAST CHANCE I 

Our Special Advertising: Offer in Jan. issue 
of The World To- Day of onl>r 15 cents per 
copy, postage prepaid, will positively be good 
only through February. Do not delay, but send 
for copy at once, inclosing 15 cents in U. S. 
stamps to 

C M. MERICA, PabBsher 
Bos C. 6358 Drezel Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 



Spaulding & Co. 



PARIS 
36 Ave de I'Opera 



Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
and Jewelers 



CHICAGO 
Jackson Blvd cor State St 



IVatches 



Spaulding & Co.'s line of high-grade American and Foreign 

Watches is most complete. To no part of their business is 

greater care given or more expert knowledge applied than to 

the selection of watches. 

Each watch is guaranteed to be and to perform ejcactly as 

represented. 

Out-of'ioTvn Buyers will find Spaulding & Co.'s Suggestion 

Book of value, and will be furnished additional information by 

correspondence if desired. 

When satisfactory references are given goods will be sent on 

"approval." 

Our New Suggestion Book will be mailed 
upon request. 

Jackson Boulevard and State Street Chicago 

nigitizpfl ' . 

Wlien wrltlD^ to Advertisers kindly mention " THB WORLD TO-DAY." 






THE SPIRIT OF THE MONTH 

Practical Paternalism 

The United States makes the 
desert Into farms 

Germany Insures all working' 
men 

France sustains a national 
theater 

New York builds a canal to 

control railway rates 

America preserves public lands 
from the cattleman 

And the ** conservative'' Senate 
Investigates men who do 
things 



mmmmmmmmmmmm^ma. 
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Salvation by Senatorial Courtesy 

IF ^'conservative" oracles divine truly, the country is in a desperate 
plight. Reform has become an orgy. No wonder that "conserva- 
tives" — especially those whose special privileges are imder scrutiny 
— should view the future with alarm. What with a nation rising 
to demand the examination of the land titles of senators, the reduc- 
tion of salaries of insurance djrnasties, the removal of public funds from 
banks that pay half the current rate of interest, the cancellation of con- 
tracts granted as rewards for political jobbery, a law to show that railroads 
are the servants, not the proprietors of the country, and an order to 
advance rather than to "stand pat," "conservative" respectability, like 
the Czar, has need of Cossacks. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

But after all, apprehension need not grow too intense. There is 
the "conservative" Senate. True, even it has its martyrs and LaFollette 
is yet to come. Two senators have been indicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and another has seen his reputation as the ideal gentleman 
in politics shrivel up and blow away. But these men after all must have 
been victims rather than sinners. Had the public been under the sway 
of true senatorial com1;esy instead of an hysterical determination to 
reform things, they might even now be assisting their former colleagues 
to temper the madness of the people! For in senatorial courtesy lies 
salvation. The Senate will not act while a senator has unexploited 
legislative privilege. 

9|C 9|C V 

As long as we have the Senate the "conservative" element of society 
can sleep o' nights. If the President yields to the temptation of extrav^ 
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116 SALVATION BY SENATORIAL COURTESY 

gance and pays Panama commissioners salaries which are a fifteenth of 
that received by presidents of insurance companies, the Senate will see 
that the treasury of the country is not robbed. If public opinion and 
executive zeal overreach themselves and threaten equality of treatment 
in railway rates, the Senate will protect the endangered corporations 
from demagogic appeal. If the House of Representatives, too susceptible 
to that public opinion to which its members owe their office, would hasten 
legislation, the Senate will wisely guard the people against that impetu- 
osity which would pass a bill in a single session. If the business men and 
the press of a great city favor the retention of an efficient postmaster, 
they are delivered from unseen evil by the foresight of a senator who 
provides salvation in the person of a practical politician. If the nation 
at large demands relief from a tariff that checks the development of 
important industries in half the republic, the senators from states the 
size of a coimty in the affected districts will protect the republic and 
incidentally their own interests from the shortsightedness of men who 
want what they ought not to want. 



Yes, the ''conservative'' interests of the country have much to thank 
the Senate for. Even those of us who belong to the unimportant millions 
who are threatened by misguided reformers may feel assured that, how- 
ever hasty may be our action, and however revolutionary may be our 
well-intentioned demand for fair play, we, too, are under the a^is of 
senatorial courtesy and disinterested senatorial * 'conservatism. '^ Wash- 
ington and the fathers are dead, but Aldrich, Piatt, Hopkins and Depew 
still care for us. Therefore, let us rejoice and be glad! 



And therefore let us rebel. Let us serve notice on our senators that 
we own them and that they do not own us. Let us see to it that they 
are elected by the people and not by too tractable legislatures. If a 
pocket-state can not free itself from the feudal lord set over it by financial 
suzerains, let those of us who live in states that are too big for any master 
except themselves, provide enough senators who are representatives not 
of sovereign states or of sovereign corporations but of a sovereign 
people. We want to be saved from "conservatism" — that euphemism for 
"privilege." We want to be saved from senatorial coiurtesy — ^which is 
a euphemism for log-rolling. We want to be saved from the Senate — 
which is a euphemism for vested interest. 
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Mr. Bacon is one of the prominent citiaena of Milwaukee. Wisconsin. He was chairman of the Interstate Commerce Law Con- 
vention held at 8t Louis. Missouri, in 1900 and 1904. and at Chicago in 190fii It u largelv due to his indefatigable energy that the 
indepttodent ihippen of the country have been able to unite in a definite approral of Prwaent Roosevelt's railway policy 
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FRANKLIN WILLIAM HOOPER -SCIENTIST AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

An ftcoount of the singular luccen of Profeaaor Hooper is to be found on another page. Although he is not as widely known aa 
•ome other orsaaiaen of educational inatitutiona, there are few men who have done more for popular education than he 
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FRANK WAKELEY GDNSAULUS- CLERGYMAN. AUTHOR. LECTURER AND TEACHER 

Few men have more points of contact with the public than the eloquent pastor of the Central Church ai Chicaga BesidM 
wcaching to the largest congregation in the city, he is President of the Armour Institute c! Technolocy, Professor in the Chieam 
Hieological Seminary, and author of poems, novds. biographical Stories and religious works. Besides this three-fold career he ia^C 
of the moet popular lecturers of the country ^" 
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EDITH WHARTON— NOVELIST 
BTBral y«an Mn. Whartoo'i itoriet i 

lihe.hMpuhliahedaTOluinfiMmiudlv 

of MM" 



For M^enl ywn Un. Whartoo'i ■toriei appeaml in the leadinff macannei, and her fint Tolume did not appetf until 189ft 
Since then «» J»a pubhahed a volume aanuaUsr , but did not reach theluO measure of her powen until the pubUeation of * ' The Houie 
of Mirth " is tbeprcint year. She to emph2oaUy the intcrpreUr and eritie of the wealthy dua 
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World PoUtics 



King Edward has dissolved Parliament 
The act had been expected, and if the 
Britiih Polities: Balfour ministry had fol- 

The General lowed Ordinary precedent, 
Election a general election would 
have been held after the defeat of the 
government several months since. As it 
is the Liberal party goes to the country 
with promises rather than a record. In 
this they are more fortunate than their 
opponents. They can pretty certainly 
count upon the Nonconformist vote, be- 
cause of the action of Parliament in the 
matter of the Education act, and upon 
Irish (sympathizers, not to mention thst 
great body of voters who are Liberalists 
on general principles. But the Education 
act will be only one of three important 
-issues, the other two being protection and 
real home rule for Ireland. As far as pro- 
tection is concerned the issue is reduced 
to Joseph Chamberlain. Can he control 
the commercial and industrial classes? 
It is very diflScult to foresee how much 
power he has. A vigorous fighter is apt 
to attract more attention than followers. 
But of one thing we may be sure, Great 
Britain will not surrender free trade with- 
out a struggle. 

By the Land Purchase Act of 1903 the 

British government declared itself ready' 

to trust the Irish tenant 

pIlU"ii!lIlA2? ^1^ ^^^^ £100,000,000 
sterling credit, and placed 
itself in the position of landlord over 
four-fifths of Ireland for three gener- 
ations, or until the purchase money has 
been refunded. Already agreements to 
sell and purchase exceeding £26,000,000 
have been formally concluded. One 
part of the act has failed, for although 
it empowered the commissioners to pur- 
chase uneconomic lands, increase the size 
of the holdings, improve them and sell 
them to the peasants at ten per cent less 
than cost, they were only empowered to 



deal thus with lands bought and sold 
through them. Over the transactions that 
take place between landlord and tenants 
direct they have naturally no jurisdiction. 
When one takes into account the fact that 
there are two hundred thousand farms 
incapable of providing a livelihood, and 
that the fever of land ownership that at- 
tacked the peasants made them only too 
ready to buy, one foresees that the British 
government as landlord will be in a pecu- 
liar and difficult situation. This difficulty 
was foreseen when the act was framed, 
and the clause enabling the commission- 
ers to enlarge and improve holdings was 
specially framed to meet it. But it does 
not cover the large number of purchases 
made independent of them. Notwith- 
standing this flaw, the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Act stands as a colossal attempt to 
make the Irish loyal and contented. And 
there are signs that the Nationalist party 
is half afraid it is having some effect in 
this way already. 

The Irish question, however, is likely 
to prove a matter of importance in itself 

and even more as a part 
faTA^' of the general strategy of 

the campaign. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, one of the leading members 
of the new Liberal administration, a man 
noted for his consistency, his calm, prac- 
tical wisdom, has described the Irish pol- 
icy of the Liberals as concerned with large 
administrative reforms, the development 
of local institutions, the reconciliation of 
Ireland with the empire and the relief 
of the imperial Parliament of its pres- 
ent congestion. He expects that many 
who voted against the Liberal govern- 
ment in 1893 would, in the event of a 
general election, vote for it now as a pro- 
test against Chinese labor, the Education 
Act and protection. He holds that the 
Liberal party is ready to give a guarantee 
that if in future years it should be held 
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wise to introduce a measure for Home 
Rule, they would again give the country 
an opportunity of pronouncing its opin- 
ion upon it. Home Rule might, therefore, 
be regarded as a dead issue during the 
next few years were it not that a survey 
of the various parties in the House and 
their possible combinations suggests that 
it would scarcely be surprising were we to 
find Home Rule introduced, not by the 
Liberals, but by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 



The Powcn 
and McMTocco 



During the second week in January the 
public press was fiUed with alarming re- 
ports of approaching war 
between Germany and 
France. The Cdsus belli 
was Morocco. Both Prance and Germany 
have been ambitious to gain a controlling 
influence in that stormy African empire, 
and the issue has given the German Em- 
peror abundant opportunity to display 
his ability in what is colloquially called 
bluff. Both nations have issued formal 
statements of their case, and a convention 
to settle the dispute is being held in Alge- 
ciras, Spain, as we go to press. There is 
no immediate danger of war on the conti- 
nent of Europe, for diplomacy can accom- 
plish more than the sword. But is it not 
about time that European nations should 
cease making Africa the victim of their 
ambitions Y 



WHEN THEY MEET TO TALK IT OVER 
W. L. Evans, in Cleveland Ltadtr 



The ChiBCM 
Boycott 



The Chinese boycott will not down, 
neither will the Supreme Court of the 
United States permit any 
interpretation of the Chi- 
nese Act of 1904 in the 
interest of leniency in the treatment of 
Chinese travelers of the higher class. 
The result is that the United States is in 
a fair way to suffer loss of prestige and 
trade in China. The shocking massacre, 
of Presbyterian missionaries at Lienchau, 
and the riots in Shanghai, may be re- 
garded in a degree as a symptom of the 
hostility among the Chinese. While this 
hostility may not rise to the proportions 
assumed in the Boxer outbreak, it is none 
the less a serious menace to America. The 
necessity of more discriminating legisla- 
tion increases every day. We do not want 
Chinese coolies, but we do want Chinese 
trade. But any large development of 
commerce is impossible with a nation 
whose representative men are subject to 
the insults attending the Chinese who 
land on the Pacific coast It is well to be 
discriminating, but the treatment of Chi- 
nese gentlemen and ladies ought to stop 
short of insults. 



By the treaty signed at Peking, Decem- 
ber 22, Japan secures some of the privi- 
leges for which she has 
•?;Sr*^ been fighting. The Liao- 
tung peninsula, at the 
southern extremity of which are located 
Port Arthur and Dalny,. formerly held by 
Russia under lease from China, is now 
leased to Japan. The control of the rail- 
way on the peninsula northward as far 
as- Changchin is conceded to Japan ; also 
the right to build a railway from Antung, 
on the Yalu river, to Mukden, the ancient 
capital of Manchuria. Provision is made 
for the purchase of the road by China, at 
the end of a certain period. The **open 
door" for commerce secured by this treaty 
is however the most valuable of its fea- 
tures. Sixteen of the principal ports and 
cities of Manchuria, including Harbin, 
an important railroad center, and the 
Russian capital of the province, are now 
to be opened to the trade and commerce of 
all the world. The good effects of the late 
Secretary Hay's efforts in this direction 
are making themselves felt. But the far- 
ther the door is open, the more Japanese 
does it disclose ! 
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HOTEL REINA MARIA CRISTINA. ALGECIRAS. SPAIN 
The bcAdquarten of the memben of the Moroeean Conference 



The industrial agitation in Russia has 
become so well organized that the gov- 
ernment has been forced 
in^^^^inn ^ recognize and deal with 
it. After three days' 
stoppage of the postal and telegraph i^s- 
tem and consequent official dismissal of 
the employees, the government consented 
to recall its action by canceling these dis- 
missals and providing compensation in 
case of disablement and pensions for 
widows. An attack on the government, 
charging it with confiscation of savings 
bank funds and bankruptcy, was signed 
by the Workmen's Council, the committee 
of the Pan-Russian Union and the central 
committees of the Socialistic bodies. This 
manifesto urged the proletariat to refuse 
to pay taxes, to withdraw in gold their 
money in the savings banks and to insist 
upon their wages being paid in coin. For 
printing this document the editors of al- 
most all the newspapers were arrested and 
then released under bonds of $5,000 each. 
The Novoe Vremya was the only paper 
published the next day. The 250 mem- 
bers of the Workmen's Council were all 
arrested, but new leaders of the labor 
element were promptly elected and a gen- 
eral political strike proclaimed. The 
Czar met this action by a ukase giving 
almost dictatorial power to all governors 
and prefects throughout the empire and 
ordering severe measures against strikers. 
Father Oapon and Professor Milyoukov 
appealed to the proletariat, advising 
against the strike, but the workmen lead- 



ers were obeyed. In Moscow riot and 
bloodshed ensued, and thousands fell in 
the conflict between the Czar's troops and 
the Reds, the former being in the end 
victorious. In St. Petersburg the strike 
was more half-hearted, and many who at 
first quit work later returned to duty. 

More serious than the industrial dis- 
order in the cities and towns has been 

the revolt in the Baltic 
BrH.«°l^"v.n;,. ProTinees. The Lith- 

uamans and Letts have 
thrown off the oppressive rule of the 
German aristocracy, and the latter 
as well as the Russian upper classes 



WAKING UP! 
C G. Buab, in New York WorU 
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RAMON CACERBB 

The new President of the Republic of Santo Dominfo ai 

BucoeMor to Carlos F. Morales 



fled in terror. The provinces of Livonia, 
Esthonia, Courland and Kovno, with 
their cities Riga, Libau, Reval, Mitau and 
Dorpat, contain many of Russia's most 
intelligent and industrious citizens. More 
than two million of these are involved in 
the present effort to escape from the con- 
trol of the Czar. A provisional govern- 
ment has been set up. Dorpat and Mitau 
were partly destroyed by fire, and Riga 
was in a state of siege, being attacked by 
the government land and sea forces, which 
finally regained control of the situation. 
German warships were dispatched for 
the protection of the German residents. 
Outside the cities, the Russian government 
is practic'ally unable to control the situ- 
ation. The spirit of revolt has affected 
the army to some extent. Among the 
latest news is the capture of Krasno- 
Garsk, capital of the province of Yenise- 
isk, Siberia, the seizure of the govern- 
ment's treasury there, containing $6,000,- 
000, and the hanging of the governor and 
chief of police. The railroad station at 
Irkutsk has been burned by revolutionists 
and traflSc on the transcontinental line 
stopped. 



At to tli« 
rutur« 



So rapidly do scenes shift throughout 
the empire that it is impossible to forecast 
conclusively events for any 
long period. Judging from 
all appearances, however, 
it would seem most probable that Russia 
will be swept by massacres perpetrated 
both by the revolutionists and the army. 
For the soldiers, with the exception of the 
Army of the Far East, have proved more 
loyal than the revolutionists had hoped, 
and are being used with fearful effect by 
the government in crushing out rebellion. 
Without training and leaders and neces- 
sary arms, it is hard to see what can await 
the revolutionists at the hands of the im- 
perial forces except defeat. In the mean- 
time the entire world waits with interest 
the attitude which the Czar will take rela- 
tive to the douma, which will soon meet 
in response to his manifesto. Thus far, 
despite fhe machinations of the court 
party, M. Witte has been left in power 
and has shown himself to be capable of 
endurance at least. It is hard to believe 
that as long as he is in office the douma 
will be absolutely without significance. 
Yet the revolutionary parties are protest- 
ing that the elections to the body are not 
to be fully representative, but controlled 
by the government. However this may 
be, the meeting of the douma itself will 
mark an epoch. It is to be hoped also that 
it will not mark a new and bloodier stage 
in Ru^ian affairs. 



UNCLE SAM'S PERIODICAL BAD MAN 
Rehse. in Pioneer Preu, 8t IHuil 
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The goal of so many Arctic expeditions, 
the making of the Northwest Passage, has 

at last been accomplished. 
'^^^^^r^ Discovered long years ago 

by Sir John Franklin and 
his ill-fated companions, and explored by 
others since his time, the first who has 
really sailed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific is Captain Roald Amundsen and 
the eight men who braved the dangers 
with him. It is notable that his vessel is 
one of the smallest that has ever under- 
taken a similar task. The sloop Ojoa, 
seventy feet long and twenty broad, is 
of only forty-seven tons register and has 
little spread of sail with a small petroleum 
engine as propelling power. It sailed 
from Norway, in June, 1903, entering 
Lancaster Sound from Baffin Bay later 
in that siunmer. Reaching Peel Sound, 
her captain turned south through Frank- 
lin Strait, and camped on King William 
Land. Here he remained for many 
months, making a magnetic survey of the 
region round the north pole. The details 
of his work are not yet known, but are 
expected to be of great value. After its 
completion he sailed down Victoria Strait 
and through the long, narrow channels 
between the islands and the mainland, 
until he reached Kay Point, on Mackenzie 
Bay, where he left the Gjoa in winter 
quarters while he made the sledge journey 
to Eagle City, Alaska, the nearest tele- 
graph station. Next summer the vessel 
will easily complete the voyage to the 
Pacific through Bering Strait, as it is con- 
stantly made by whalers. Further infor- 
mation regarding Captain Amundsen's 
magnetic observations is eagerly awaited. 



as the much-mooted point as to the mov- 
able or permanent location of the mag- 
netic pole determined in 1831 by Sir 
James Ross on the west coast of Boothia 
will doubtless then be finally settled. 



The Dominican republic has had an- 
other revolution. That is to say, Presi- 
ABoth«noin« <l^nt Morales has fled and 
Revoiution In Vice-President Caceres has 
Santo Domingo succeeded him. Yet the 
party formerly in power is still dominant. 
The Horacitas, followers of Horacio Vas- 
quez, have largely controlled the cabinet, 
which, in turn, dictated more or less to 
President Morales. The latter, unable to 
carry out his own plans, fled from the cap- 
ital with the intention of joining forces 
with (Jeneral Jiminez. Meanwhile Ramon 
Caceres, a representative of the Horacitas, 
was proclaimed president. One or two en- 
counters with the government troops de- 
feated the supporters of Morales, three of 
the generals in command losing their lives 
in the fray. In itself the revolt is not very 
important, for Caceres lost no time in de- 
claring his support of the agreement with 
the United States as to the collection of 
customs. Yet it is bothersome. Who con- 
stitute the legitimate government of the 
negro island? Would the revolution have 
occurred if the Senate had stood less stub- 
bornly for its prerogatives? And which 
horn of the dilemma will the Senate 
grasp T We confess the possibilities of 
Santo Domingo politics complicated with 
Senatorial dignities quite pass our powers 
of prophecy. Why not establish a pro- 
tectorate and have done with it I 



The Nation 



The present session of Congress is giv- 
ing renewed evidence that in the Senate 
The we have a House of Lords, 

••natc uid or rather a House of Cor- 
TreaUct porations. This indeed has 
its advantages. The country is in no 
danger of hasty legislation of a radical 
sort. But on the other hand, the position 
of the Senate is rapidly growing untrue 
to the spirit of the Constitution. The 
upper house is the outcome of the days 
when thirteen independent sovereign 
states formed a federation. Each couple 



of Senators constitutionally represents a 
state. High finance and low politics have 
made them the representatives of corpo- 
rations of any state, preferably one that 
gets its income from manufacturing char- 
ters. Yet the old sensitiveness to prerog- 
ative persists, despite the fact that most 
Senators come from states that never were 
sovereign, but were erected out of public 
domain, purchased or otherwise acquired 
by a nation. It is this sensitiveness 
coupled with a general fear for the vested 
rights they severally represent that ac- 
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counts for the Senators' attack upon 
President Roosevelt's actions. It is doubt- 
less true that the President has sometimes 
encroached upon the imperial limits over 
which senatorial courtesy and senatorial 
prerogative are supposed to be absolute. 
He tried to negotiate a much needed 
treaty with San Domingo. The Senate 
stuck to a strict interpretation of its pow- 
ers and refused to ratify it. He endeav- 
ored to arrange an arbitration treaty. 
The Senate scented another danger to its 
prerogatives and killed it. In fact, the 
records of recent American diplomacy 
are largely composed of treaties Wiled be- 
fore birth by the Senate. 

It is idle for the Senators to insist they 
are not attacking President Roosevelt per- 

TheSciMtc sonally. Their actions 
and the and insinuations give the 
Canal ]jq to their professions. 

The refusal to ratify his nomination of 
Mr. Bishop to membership in the canal 
commission is not because he is to receive 
$10,000 a year. There are few Senators 
who would judge such a salary large for 
an eflScient man of affairs. They are 
striking— and particularly the New York 
Republican machine now tottering to its 
deserved end is striking— at the Presi- 
dent personally over the canal commis- 
sion 's shoulders. There have been, it must 



EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT 

The Semite's opinion of Roosevelt 

Warren, in the Htndd, Boston 



be admitted, impulsive actions on the part 
of the executive department relative to 
canal affairs. In particular, we believe 
Secretary Taft was, and now knows he 
was, unjust to Mr. Wallace in his com- 
ments upon that gentleman's resignation. 
But one thing stands out sharply: the 
President and his cabinet want things 
done and done promptly; the Senate 
wants things done when it wants to have 
them done. There is no question as to 
which party represents the nation. And 
one great reason why the Senate is assum- 
ing its present attitude against the Presi- 
dent is its clear knowledge that he repre- 
sents the people and not "interests." 
Senators are jealous of him. They and 
those whom they represent fear him. 

And well they may fear him and the 

swelling national spirit— one had almost 

The said conscience— he repre- 

Prcaident and sents. In the matter of il- 
HiaUnd legal seizures of the public 

invctigauon lands, men who relied upon 
senatorial protection have been indicted 
and sentenced. Secretary Hitchcock has 
relentlessly pursued "respectable" land 
thieves with amazing results. In Louisi- 
ana federal grand juries have indicted 
135 persons; in Oregon, 113, including 
one United States Senator and two Repre- 
sentatives ; in Mississippi, 78. Altogether 
over six hundred prosecutions have been 
begun in twenty states and territories. 
And this is but a beginning. Perjury 
and thieving are at last no longer safe 
behind "influence.'' 

All these efforts on the part of the 
President to carry into effect existing 
The laws or to bring about the 

"bnpertaiism** passage of new laws look- 
Bug-a-boo ing to the regulation of 
corporations carrying on interstate com- 
merce are interpreted by a sensitive Sen- 
ate, and occasionally a newspaper of 
importance, as a menace to the sacrosanct 
threefold division of government. The 
President, it was declared by Senator 
Tillman, whose words found more than 
usual response, **is, when his heart is set 
on anything, absolutely oblivious of the 
law, indifferent to the Constitution.'* 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, in review- 
ing the situation in the Republican party 
of New York, took occasion to set forth 
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a similar fear that the President was en- 
deavoring to combine in his person the 
executive, legislative and judiciary pow- 
ers. But it is to be noted, that the proofs 
adduced for these fears are inconsequen- 
tial. Panama, Santo Domingo and New 
York politics are uncertain foundations 
for imperialistic ambitions. However 
much "Boss" Odell may lament the fact 
that the President and Governor Higgins 
do not favor his men, only short memories 
will have forgotten that New York Re- 
publicans were loudly beseeching Mr. 
Roosevelt for aid in the recent municipal 
campaign. It makes a difference whose 
ox is being gored. As for centralization 
as a national peril, it is enough to say 
that the President is simply taking his 
position as executive seriously. And that 
is why the country trusts him despite his 
occasional lapses into "practical" politics 
like those which made two federal oflSces 
in Chicago the reward of loyalty to a 
machine from which Illinois Republicans 
are bound sooner or later to be free. 



Arlsona and 
New Mexico 



Apart from the determination of the 
Senate to investigate the acts of the 
Executive, the most impor- 
tant bills thus far intro- 
duced into Congress are 
those dealing with the statehood of New 
Mexico and Arizona and the revision of 
the Philippine tariff. The essential mat- 
ter in the case of the two territories is as 
to whether they shall come into the Union 
as two separate states or as one. New 
Mexico seems to view the matter calmly, 
but there are large mining interests in 
Arizona which are very pronounced in 
favor of independent statehood. The 
chief argument adduced from such admis- 
sion is the size of the state which would 
result from the union of the two terri- 
tories, and it must be admitted that it is 
a matter of importance. At the same 
time it would not be impossible in the 
future to separate the two if it was neces- 
sary, and the history of Texas does not 
argue against size. On the other hand 
the population of the two territories is 
scattered, and it is never likely to be so 
large as to warrant separate statehood. 
Much of the opposition also finds its 
source, not in the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory itself, but in men of other states who. 



J. 0. DAVIDSON 
BuccetMtf to Robert La Follette ai Gorernor of Wisoonnn 

have large holdings there, and especially 
from such politicians as are hoping to make 
the state into a pocket borough something 
after the fashion of Nevada. An extreme 
illustration of this agitation is to be seen 
in the person of Mayor Rose, of Milwau- 
kee, who at a public meeting in Tucson is 
reported to have counseled revolution in 
case Congress refuses to give separate 
statehood. Both Arizona and New Mex- 
ico are very rich in mineral resources, but 
mines do not conduce to large populations. 
Further than that, there are enough men 
in the Senate representing special in- 
terests. 

The reduction of the Philippine tariff 
is a matter of simple justice. With one 

breath we are saying that 
'^*'* xlirtir ***"* *^^ islands are a part of the 

United States, and with 
the next we have been telling them that 
their products must be treated as those 
of a foreign country. Here again com- 
mercial interests, especially those of the 
sugar manufacturers, have blocked the 
way to anjrthing like reform. The present 
bill as it exists at the time of writing is 
of the nature of a compromise. The tari^ 
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EX-QOVERNOR A. P. SWINEFORD 

Chairman of the territorial oommbsion sent from Alaska to 

Washington 

on tobacco and sugar, as proposed by the 
Payne bill, will be twenty-five per cent of 
that of the Dingley bill. After three years 
reciprocal free trade is to be established 
with the islands. As a sort of by-product 
of the discussion of these two bills has 
been the rise of a group of insurgents 
among the Republicans, who have at- 
tempted to make the fate of one dependent 
upon that of the other, and by these and 
other tactics to shake the powers of the 
Speaker of the House. 

The question as to whether the inter- 
state commerce commission is to be a 
Railway partisan body is now to be 
Rates and settled. President Roose- 
PoUtica yqIi has nominated Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane as a member of the 
commission, and Mr. Lane is a Democrat. 
If he be appointed, the Democrats will 
have a majority in the commission. The 
Senate is inclined to oppose the appoint- 
ment on the ground that, despite Mr. 
Lane's acknowledged fitness for the posi- 
tion, the commission should possess the 
politics of the dominant party. Could 
there be a more serious error? The one 



thing we do not want on the interstate 
commission is politics. It ought to be like 
the Supreme Court, above party interests. 
Especially is it necessary for such a pre- 
cedent to be established now as the new 
era of railway control seems at hand* 
The energy of Attorney Moody and his 
associates also argues for a non-partisarL 
board. Evidently the agitation as to rail- 
way rates is not mere talk. Federal grand 
juries have returned indictments against 
the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy for granting rebates. 
In addition, other indictments have been 
rendered against officials, freight agents 
and shippers. So strenuous has the gov- 
ernment's activity become that ten brick 
manufacturers of Chicago have refused 
to defend themselves against the charge of 
conspiracy to prevent competition— that 
effective weapon in the hands of the 
Attorney-General— and have each paid a 
fine of ^,000. At the same time the west- 
em railroads have agreed to stop rebating, 
a position they would hardly have dar^ 
take a few months since. At bottom the 
interests of the railwa3rs are those of the 
people rather than those of favored cor- 
porations. In this situation to make the 
interstate commerce commission a crea- 
ture of party politics would be a blow at 




HAZING TO WHICH THE PUBUC DOBB NOT OBJECT 
Tfaorndike, m Philadelphia Frm 
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THE RAILWAY RATE COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
The Senaion showing in the picture are^ from left to risht around the table : Edward W. Garmack, Tennenee ; John Kean, New Jersey; 
Shelby M.Cullom^lllinoii; Stephen B. Elkina, Chairman. West Virginia; Oerk to Committee; Moms E. Clapp. MinneeoU; J. P. Dolliver» 
Iowa; Joieph B Foraker, Ohio, and Francis G. Newland, Nerada 
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the rapidly growing conviction that the 
nation rather than a party must finally 
meet a highly complicated and vital issue. 
In this connection it is encouraging to 
learn that the Elkins committee is likely 
to introduce a bill which will embody the 
suggestions of the President's message 
relative to rebates and private cars. 



Alaska is not as far away as it was a 

few years ago, nor is it any longer an 

uninhabited waste. The 

AJi^TYJ^to-i"* developments of mining 
Bc ■ Territory .\ • x j. i • 

as well as tourist travel is 

rapidly making it a feature in American 
life. It is not strange, therefore, that it 
should begin to ask larger recognition 
by our federal government. At the pres- 
ent time a commission has been sent to 
Washington to insist that Alaska be given 
a regular territorial government. This 
commission consists of ex-Govemor A. P. 
Swineford, R. S. Ryan and Captain 0. J. 



Humphrey, each respectively represent- 
ing the first, second and third judicial dis- 
tricts of Alaska. It is urged among the 
chief grounds for this request that sixty 
thousand Americans are now engaged in 
developing resources of limitless extent 
and incalculable benefit to the United 
States. Their numbers . are rapidly in- 
creasing, and they are burdened with 
laws wholly unsuited to their needs, which 
breed expensive litiga^tion and frequently 
halt progress. A heavy tax is imposed 
by Congress upon every Alaska industry 
and but a fraction of it is applied to 
Alaska's welfare. 



The conviction of two professional slug- 
gers and five union labor oflScials for 
The Ubor beating a workman so 
Union and the seriously as to causc his 
Slugger death ought to arouse 
union labor in Chicago to one of its worst 
dangers. It is now apparent that labo' 
unions have hired men toassault nr 
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union workmen. It is true the better class 
of labor leaders have always deplored 
violence, but the public has never believed 
them to be very vigorously opposed to it. 
It has been doubtless a knowledge of this 
fact that/ has sealed their mouths. . At 
this time particularly it behooves organ- 
ized labor to walk legally if not softly. 



reformers within organized labor itself* 
That the American Federation of Labor 
will cooperate with the better forces of 
society is to be seen in the resolutions 
passed at the recent convention of that 
body. One of these endorsed the action of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in es- 
tablishing a department of Church and 



THE FLOATING DRY DOCK, DEWEY 
Now on its way to Cavite, in the Philippines. It ia moved at the rate of lour miles an hoiir. and the voyage will take about 



endeavoring to procure a pardon from 
Governor Hoch, of Kansas, for one of its 
vice-presidents convicted and imprisoned 
for assaulting two non-union men. Thq 
confidence of the public has been very 
decidedly shaken by the arrogance and 
violence of certain of the leaders. All 
persons who believe in the possibilities for 
good which lie in the labor unions should 
exert their influence to assist the band of 



therewith. The other read as follows: 
''Resolved, That the American Federation 
of Labor recommend that all affiliated 
state and central bodies exchange frater- 
nal delegates with the various state and 
city ministerial associations, wherever 
practicable, thus insuring a better under- 
standing on the part of the church and 
clergy of the aims and objects of the 
labor union movement in America." 



Letters and the Drama 



It is commonly believed that the study 

of the classics is declining. Recent facts 

Th« New ^p to weaken this conclu- 

intcrestin sion. The interest in the 

the ciisaics classics appears to have 

reached its nadir and now to be slowly 

ascending. Prom all sides come reports 



that the number of students in Greek is 
increasing. The classic languages will 
never again hold quite the same position 
in the college curriculum they held fifty 
years ago, but they are sure to remain per- 
manent elements of culture, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be hoped for ! The latest 
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illustration of this fact is the announce- 
ment of two journals to be published by 
the University of Chicago Press. The one, 
Classical Philology, is to be a quarterly 
journal of research, its editors being mem- 
bers of the classical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with associate editors 
from the leading universities of the coun- 
try. The other publication, The Classical 
Journal, is published under the auspices 
of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. Its managing editors 
are Professor Fairbanks, of Iowa, and 
Professor Laing, of Chicago. After the 
first year each annual volume will consist 
of eight numbers. 



As the theatrical season has reached its 
height, and has begun to wane, little is 
Drtma of the hoped for in the way of 
Month : In premier productions. In 
New York thg swing of cvcuts, the 
month has brought J. M. Barrie to the 
most conspicuous position among play- 
wrights. Three successes, each a literary 
achievement in itself, have found their 
culmination at the same time in New 
York, and have placed Barrie unquestion- 
ably foremost among Anglo-American 
playi¥rights of worth. When critics clam- 
orously unite in calling a play marvelous, 
it may safely be reckoned as permanent 
literature. Such is the case with ** Panta- 
loon," a one-act pantomimic comedy in 
which tears are sweetly mingled with 
laughter. * * Alice - Sit - by - the - Fire, ' ' a 
broad satire in three acts, has proven to 
be the best vehicle which has fallen to the 
lot of Ethel Barrymore. It is brimful of 
typical Barrie elusiveness, a piquancy and 
drollery that defy analysis. Scarcely too 
much in praise can be said of ** Peter 
Pan," the third Barrie fantasy, in which 
Maude Adams is winning an indisputable 
triumph. Three literary gems from the 
pen of one man, each one virile in dra- 
matic action, yet softened with the mar- 
row of poetic sentiment, rarely spring up 
together in the desert of present-day dra- 
matic inferiority. Although a pronounced 
road success and despite a first-night 
ovation, the dramatization of Winston 
Churchill's **The Crossing," closed after 
a five nights' run in New York. Such a 
failure is startling, even in a profession 
where the unexpected is the rule. Dixon's 



MARY MANNERING 
Who has scored a succeai in " The Walb of Jericho " 

**The Clansman," likewise successful on 
the road, bids fair to triumph also in 
the metropolis. However, the unusual 
daring demonstrated by Henrietta Cros- 
man in modernizing a well-worn Sardou 
drama, by presenting it with the costumes 
of the current season and a new title, 
may be called commercial prudence and 
sagacity, it is yet scarcely meeting the 
faith of the public on honest grounds. 
Miss Crosraan has failed to improve on 
Sardou 's "A Scrap of Paper" by calling 
it **Mary; Mapr, Quite Contrary." She 
has likewise failed in the play-bills rightly 
to attribute the authorship to its proper 
source. 



For the moment the dramatized novel 
has sprung up with unexpected vigor, 
after what was deemed 
Chi° g complete extinction f oUow- 

** ^ ing upon repeated failures 
in the last two seasons. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's **The Marriage of William Ashe," 
dramatized to suit the emotional limita- 
tions of Grace George, while sordid and 
vulgar in its theme, is still a commercial 
success in the West, though it is valueless 
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as a factor in the development qf current 
drama. Of greater interest is Wilton 
Lackaye's revival of ** Trilby," a bubble 
of a decade ago, resuscitated as it were, 
and found to be, when weighed against 
its puerile rivals of to-day, a story of 
powerful human significance. Bertha 



Kalich in "Monna Vanna'' is delightmg 
western audiences with her superb art, 
while George Ade's **Just Out of Col- 
lege'' is proving to be of lasting humor- 
ous fiber, and is serving to establish Joseph 
Wheelock, Jr., as a favorite in every sec- 
tion of the country. 



Amateur Sport 



Earnest attempts at reforming football 
have marked the past few weeks. The 
Th« conference summoned by 

Two Committer the representatives of uni- 
on Footbau versities who gathered at 
the invitation of Chancellor McCracken, 
met December 28 and appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of Dr. H. L. Williams, Min- 
neapolis; E. K. Hull, Dartmouth; Lieu- 
tenant Daly, West Point; J. A. Babbitt, 
Haverford; C. W. Savage, Oberlin; 
James T. Lee, Nebraska; F. H. Curtis, 
Texas. At the time this committee was 
holding its session in New York, the self- 
appointed committee on football rules, 
consisting of John C. Bell, Pennsylvania; 
William Reid, Harvard; Walter Camp, 
Yale; Professor Dennis, Cornell; A. A. 
Stagg, Chicago; Professor Fine, Prince- 
ton; Chairman Paul Dashiell, Naval 
Academy, was holding its meeting in the 
same city. At the suggestion of the new 
committee, a joint meeting was held. Dr. 
Williams, as chairman of the new com- 
mittee, made the following proposals to 
the older body: 

1. That the two committees be amalgamated 
into a national rules committee, to meet annuaUy. 

2. That the individual members of the na- 
tional committee present and discuss changes and 
modifications of the existing rules at. each annual 
meeting. 

3. That an executive committee of five be 
chosen from the national committee for the pur- 
pose of drawing up definite rules embodying the 
recommendations of the national committee. 

4. That the five members of the executive 
committee be made up of three from the present 
rules conunittee and two from the New York 
conference committee. 

5. That the rules determined upon by the 
executive committee be submitted to the indi- 
vidual members of the general committee for 
ratification. 

6. Upon ratification by a majority of the 
general committee these rules shall become the 
official rules for the ensuing year. 

These propositions, after an hour's dis- 
cussion, were returned with the statement 
that the committee found that its mem- 



bers had no power to amalgamate with 
the conference committee without con- 
sulting with their respective universities. 
Later the two committees joined in a gen- 
uinely national body. At the time of wri- 
ting Harvard lias transferred its repre- 
sentative to the new committee. In the 
West no final action is likely to be taken 
before the meeting of the conference sum- 
moned by President Angell at the sug- 
gestion of the University of Chicago, on 
January 19. The faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in the meantime, has 
taken a tentative step toward abolishing 
intercollegiate football for two years. 

It is much to be feared that there are 

growing up two opinions more or less 

Th« hostile to each other: the 

TwaCunpt one that of the football 
ofReformcf* player and athletic in- 
structor, and the other that of the teacher. 
That the student body is likely to go with 
the football enthusiast is evident from the 
treatment accorded the action of Colum- 
bia officials by the student body of the 
university. As long as this division of 
opinion exists, the only course is probably 
that of compromise. In shaping up the 
compromise two matters are to be kept 
distinctly apart, although they are inti- 
mately associated in point of fact, 
namely: The brutality of football as a 
game and the general demoralization of 
our educational system threatened by in- 
tercollegiate sports. It would be a serioos 
mistake not to settle the second and more 
important point first. The evils inherent 
in intercollegiate contests belong to other 
branches of athletic sports than footbalL 
Brutality might conceivably be eradicated 
without touching this more vital matter. 
The rules of the game may fall properly 
to the decision of football experts, but 
the evils of intercollegiate contests must 
be faced by the educationid world as such. 
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Now that public attention has been cen- 
tered upon university athletics, it is de- 
sirable that some attention 
^aubi*^ be paid to athletics as con- 
ducted by so-called ama- 
teur athletic clubs. We expect in a forth- 
coming number to discuss this matter in 
some detail. We wish now simply to call 
attention to the fact that extra-collegiate 
amateur athletics as now conducted are 
dangerously near being a scandal, a 
source of graft, and the creature of a 
great athletic firm and a great athletic 



club. We have naturally lamented the 
foibles and the errors of intercollegiate 
athletics. The public has a long account 
to settle with the athletic clubs of our 
cities. If athletics as a part of education 
can hardly be saved, what shall the 
athletics of the sportsman and speculator 
do in the day of investigation t The 
scandal of the Olympian games at Paris 
and St. Louis, not to mention the bungling 
officialism of the meet last year in Chi- 
cago, make collegiate sports saintlike by 
comparison. 



The ReUtfious World 



Perhaps the most important advance 
step in the history of the Young Women's 

Th« Young Christian Associations was 
Women** Chris- that ratified by the conven- 
tianAsMdationt tion held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 3-5, 1906. The immediate outcome 
of this convention will be the union of 
the two groups of Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations, the one affiliated with 
the International Board, with between 
forty and fifty local associations through- 
out the country, and the other affiliated 
with the American Committee, with asso- 
ciations in 107 cities and in 550 colleges. 
This union is the outgrowth of negoti- 
ations which have been carried on between 
the two groups for years, but particularly 
since May, 1905. During the past sum- 
mer a joint committee from botii organi-' 
zations drafted a form of agreement which 
in general reproduces a similar form of 
agreement under which the various 
Young Men's Christian Associations 
united in 1869. As this agreement has 
been adopted by the conventions of both 
associations, it is likely to be historical and 
should be stated precisely. It involves 
two chief elements. First, the new organ- 
ization will be upon the evangelic basis 
and controlled by the existing evangelical 
test until it shall be reworded by the 
formal action of some convention. Ac- 
cording to this, all active members should 
be members of some Protestant evangel- 
ical church. Second, by way of exception 
to this proviso, all present members of 
the associations affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Board become members of the new 
association without reference to any 
evangelical test. The probability is that 
the number of those to whom this test 
does not apply will not be very great, as 



under the International Board the associ- 
ations were at liberty to accept or reject 
the evangelical test. The details of the 
now assured consolidation will be com- 
pleted by a joint committee of fifteen 
which will then call a joint convention to 
.be held in the early spring. 



The anticipated union between the 
Presbyterians (North) and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians after a 
c^^lln'ion separation of ninety-six 
years, is nearmg complete 
realization. The joint session of the gen- 
eral committees appointed by the two 
bodies to arrange details met in St. Louis 
on the closing days of the year, and the 
results will be submitted for ratification 
to the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, which will meet May 17, 
1906, at Des Moines, and to that of .the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, at 
Decatur, Illinois, on the same date. The 
movement for union, which began in May, 
1903, was practical^ assured by the ac- 
tion of the various presbyteries and the 
general assemblies of 1904 and 1905. The 
revised statement of faith of the Presby- 
terian Church has been accepted by the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and the union 
will be accomplished and announced im- 
mediately upon the formal ratification of 
the joint report next May. Commission- 
ers will then be elected to the united 
general assembly of 1907 on a basis of 
one minister and one ruling elder for 
every twenty-four ministers or moiety 
thereof. The history and records of both 
churches will be preserved as those of 
the united church. In Canada similar 
progress is being made toward the union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Con- 
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gregational bodies. The central commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from the 
three churches, has agreed upon a basis 
for union which will be submitted for 
approval to each denomination. The name 
proposed for the united body is **The 
United Church of Canada." The state- 
ment of belief recommended is the brief 
confession of faith adopted by the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church in 1903. The 
method of government proposed is a gen- 
eral conference after the Methodist form, 
with a president as chief oflScer, and below 
this a council according to the Congre- 
gational idea, with a chairman at the 
head, and next a presbytery governed by 
a moderator. It is generally expected 
that the committee's recommendations 
will be approved and the xmi(Sn. consum- 
mated. 



not involve any criticism of the doctrines 
taught by Dr. Chapman, but rather the 
permanent results of revivals. It is nat- 
ural that such criticisms as these should 
arise, and yet it seems a pity that in some 
way the religious forces of the country 
can not cooperate without mutual dis- 
trust. Diflferent types of men are moved 
by different appeals. It is a misfortune 
that success in one field should be re- 
garded as an excuse for criticizing men 
and methods successful in another. 



There seems to have developed of late 

a suspicion of evangelistic methods. The 

return of Dr. Torrey and 

^^eibu ^^- -Alexander to America 
^" * has renewed in this coun- 

try the discussion as to their methods 
which had grown to large proportions in 
England. The chief objection raised by 
the critics of these evangelists is that they 
have identified evangelism with a^ pecu- 
liar type of theology. Certain it is that 
Dr. Torrey preaches the plenary inspi- 
ration and inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
premillenarianism and the speedy com- 
ing of Christ, and is personally committed 
to the belief in the power of faith to 
heal disease. But this is only to say that 
he shares in views which formed a part 
of the personal belief of Mr. Moody. The 
difference between his preaching and that 
of Mr. Moody seems to be that Dr. Torrey 
accentuates these doctrinal matters and 
goes out of his way to attack those who 
differ from him. His critics hold that the 
evangelistic need to-day does not involve 
the particular doctrines upon which Dr. 
Torrey insists. Simultaneous with these 
objections to the Chicago evangelist comes 
the report from San Francisco that the 
clergymen of that city have investigated 
the results of the Chapman meetings on 
the Pacific coast, and do not find them 
sufficient to warrant the labor and ex- 
pense of a similar campaign in San Fran- 
cisco. Their closing of negotiations does 



The preponderance of Italian and 
Spanish infiuences at the Vatican prevents 
Laymen In w^y fair recognition of 
the Roman American prelates in the 
Church Roman curia. This situa- 
tion, in so far as the appointment of cardi- 
nals is concerned, is one to be deplored by 
Protestants as well as by Roman Catho- 
lics. The great leaders of the American 
church are possessed of a spirit far more 
in accord with American ideals than is 
that possessed by the College of Cardinals 
as now constituted. Yet ti^ influence of 
American prelates is growing. During 
the last weeks of 1905, the Propaganda 
considered seriously and, if all accounts 
are to be believed, not unfavorably, a 
somewhat radical action of a recent 
diocesan synod held in Chicago. This 
fiynod, following a suggestion from Rome, 
adopted a new rule by which the number 
of lay members on the boards of trustees 
holding parish property will be increased 
from one to three or five, thus giving 
them the majority on the boards. The 
other members are the bishop and the 
parish priest. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to prevent hasty expenditures on 
the part of the priests. To Protestant 
observers it loolra also like a further 
adaptation of the Church to American 
democracy. It might be added that it 
would be well if American Catholics had 
been given larger control in church affairs 
in the Philippines. The Spanish friars 
on leaving their estates seem to have car- 
ried off the $7,000,000 paid by the United 
States for the church property. As 
Father Phelan, of St. Louis, says, ''The 
Dominicans and Augustinians might have 
withdrawn their Spanish brothers and 
put numbers of their American and En- 
glish brothers in the places vacated.** 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 



AN APPRECIATIOX 

BY 

E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 

CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITT OF NEBRASKA 



PRESIDENT HARPER lived a full 
life. Prom boyhood he was preco- 
cious. He won the doctorate at Yale when 
nineteen. It is hard to tell whether he 
was greatest as a teacher, as a scholar or 
as an administrator. He would have been 
famous without the university he created. 
He had immense physical vigor, a Titan 's 
frame, a keen, quick, logical and acqui- 
sitive mind, lofty ideals, unparalleled en- 
ergy a^^ initiative. As an organizer he 
was nothing short of a phenomenon. 



Till the onset of his fatal malady he 
was rarely ill or tired. After taking up 
executive duties, he continued his studies 
and teaching with unabated vigor. In 
this power to duplicate himself, to be 
scholar and business man at the same time, 
triumphant in each activity, applying 
himself to each with unremitting assidu- 
ity. President Harper had no equal 
among university presidents living or 
dead. Possessing infinite will power, he 
was never opinionative or stubborn. F 
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was open to conviction and could change 
his mind, review and revise pet ideas and 
plans, or even cast them aside and begin 
all over again. 

Unusually well-endowed people like Dr. 
Harper are nearly always eccentric, often 
losing their balance or their temper, do- 
ing strange things or espousing peculiar 
opinions, weakening their influence. Not 
so Dr. Harper. He was sane, not only 
usually but always, seeing things steadily 
and seeing them whole. When the rav- 
ages of deadly disease had begun with 
him, though he clearly saw how his ill- 
ness would end, his courage was not low- 
ered in the least, but he went on planning 
and working as if destined to live per- 
manently. Since he was stricken a year 
ago he has composed enough to make a 
volume, practically all of it done in bed, 
either with pen or by dictation. In fight- 
ing oflf death he has shown fortitude equal 
to General Grant's. 

A secret of Dr. Harper's success was 
his abounding and indomitable enthusi- 
asm for the ends he wished to compass. 
No difficulties daunted him. All who met 
him fell under his influence and joined 
his procession. Gainsayers were con- 
verted, not seldom becoming his stanchest 
aides in the, various good causes he was 
seeking to further. A less cool head would 
have been betrayed by this zeal into many 
a false path and would have led others 
astray; but Harper had balance and 
steadiness as marvelous as his earnestness. 

It was in great measure this unquench- 
able ardor that enabled the young presi- 
dent to bring and keep together the able 
faculty of which the university has from 
the first been so justly proud. To assem- 
ble such men and maintain harmony and 
cooperation among them— from various 
centers, with more or less dissident views, 
and at first strangers to one another— was 
a harder task than picking them out. And 
the harmony in this rare teaching force 
was no product of repression. It rose 
from amid freest interchange of views, in 
which all were encouraged to participate, 
none knowing better than the president 
that only union based on liberty could be 
strong or permanent. 

The public and perhaps many scholars, 
reading the vast figures of the Chicago 
university's endowment or gazing at the 
noble buildings adorning its grounds, 



may be in danger of forgetting that the 
prime mover in creating those material 
foundations was all the time a deeply 
interested scholar, successfully conducting 
delicate researches in one of the most 
recondite departments of linguistic science. 
Harper was not primarily or of choiee a 
president. If he came to like that wort: 
it was an acquired taste. There has prob- 
ably never been a time when he would 
not gladly, could he have done so with 
good conscience, have laid it aside that 
he might devote his entire power and time 
to instruction and study. His commes- 
tary on the prophets Amos and Hosea litt 
been recognized throughout the theolog- 
ical world as the peer of the best prodnets 
of German scholarship. I confess that 
my readings in that book astound me at 
the author's mental power more than d^ea 
the creation or endowment of the unrver- 
sity. His main aim and his ceaseless oare 
from the beginning were immaterial, spixt* 
itual. He wished the great plant, with all 
its resources, dedicated to the building of 
character, men and women of uplifting 
influence, who should bless the world. 

President Harper's mind was not only 
comprehensive and acute, but also in a 
most extraordinary degree original. He 
had no wish to be odd, but he could not, 
till use or reason had taught him it was 
best, build exactly as others had built 
He taught by a plan all his own. His 
books were stii generis in method and 
style. The university's constitution and 
procedure have peculiarities, making it 
pleasantly unlike any other in America or 
in Europe. 

Harper was among the very few Amer- 
ican university presidents who had deep 
and intelligent sympathy with public- 
school work. As a member of the Chicago 
.school board, a most laborious position, 
he was active and influential. He made 
the university in every possible way help- 
ful to the Chicago public school teachers, 
rendering services which have contrib- 
uted in a marked way to increase the efll- 
ciency of that force. Many of his ad- 
dresses have dealt with public school prob- 
lems. He was active in the affairs of the 
National Educational Association, whose 
annual meetings he always attended when 
he could. There is not an educational 
interest in the United States that is not 
a loser by President Harper's death. 
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E farmer and the 
small-town dweller of 
the so-called Middle 
West have, within the 
past seven years, ex- 
perienced an intellec- 
tual and a physical 
transformation. Their 
lives have been so subtly changed that to- 
day they regard their former condition 
somewhat as the average man 'of middle 
age regards his little boyhood. This I 
have from many farmers themselves with 
whom I have spoken. And the trans- 
formation has come as a direct result of 
the extraordinary interurban trolley road 
development which within the years 
stated has so enmeshed the Mid- West that 
to-day one may go almost anywhere from 
place to place in electrically operated cars 
traversing the highways. 

The economic benefits which the farmer 
has received from the trolley car that 
passes his dooryard— benefits that include 
not so much his own transportation as 
facility in shipping his produce to the 
nearest town possessing a market and in 
return receiving freight at his door— have 
been pointed out. But deeper than these 



benefits in molding the life and conduct 
of the Mid- West farmer and small-town 
dweller is the direct social benefit ac- 
corded. 

The country trolley has placed the 
farmer in immediate and continuous touch 
with the terminal town. From a condi- 
tion of social isolation he has been made, 
almost unconsciously at times, a positive 
factor in community life. Conscious of 
his unfamiliarity with urban conditions, 
a prospective visit to the city formerly 
meant a week or more of discomfort in 
anticipation. To-day the farmer, dressed 
like a business man, alights from the inter- 
urban trolley in the center of, say, De- 
troit, goes as briskly about his business as 
any townsman, finishes it, takes the second 
trolley back, and, in perhaps an hour and 
a half, drops from the rear platform of 
the car at his own front door. Again, 
unconsciously he has absorbed the brisk 
city way of doing business. He has per- 
ceived the effectiveness of it and how ap- 
plicable the system is to the farm work, 
the one work that never ends. The result 
is that by the very fact of his adoption of 
business principles in the conduct of his 
farm he has profited immensely. 
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Within the past month I spent an hour 
with a farmer living along the right-of- 
way of a trolley line operating between 
Detroit and Jackson, Michigan. My 
friend i^ a farmer; he is nothing else; 
his farm is his business. Once it was not, 
to my personal knowledge. 

** Place has picked up a good deal since 
you were last here, ehf he said with en- 
thusiasm. **Just shows you how a little 
thing may give you the necessary push in 
the right direction/' he went on. **I was 
about discouraged two years ago ; you re- 
member, when they were out getting the 
right of way for this part of the trolley 



a proposed electric line between two 
towns in Michigan thirty miles apart I 
recall distinctly the objections raised by 
one, say. Wattles, whose land so lay that 
the road, if built, would cut two rods from 
his front yard. He protested that such a 
road would destroy the village of Wells, 
which lay a mile and a half to the east, 
frighten all his stock and kill all his chil- 
dren. And it was only by paying him 
two prices for the two rods of barnyard 
that his acquiescence to the plan "was 
gained. Three months ago I saw Wattles 
in the postoffice at Wells. I never heard 
a man ** boost a trolley proposition" as he 
did that line that ran across his door- 
yard. 

**Ever frighten any of your stock t" I 
asked. 

**Naw!'' he replied with disgust. 

**Ever injure any of your children t" 

•'Certainly not." 



LOADING THREE O'CLOCK EDITIONS 
The pftpen are dropped off at small towns and rural dooryards bf 
a newsboy on the ear. Within a radius of forty to fifty-five milei^ 
farmers receive their evening city papers before supper 

line. One day I dropped into a commis- 
sion house on River Street in Detroit and 
the proprietor let fall a word about all the 
farmers having gone in so deep for sugar 
beets that market garden stuff was scarce. 
That night my boy and I talked it over. 
We had had an idea that sugar beets 
would prove profitable, but— well, to make 
a long story short, we *cut out the beets,' 
as John says, and that field over there is 
green com; that's lettuce over there; 
that's an acre of pieplant, and there's a 
couple of acres of early onions. Next 
year we're going to put celery into that 
swamp land over there. Of course wo 
couldn't handle the stuff so well if it 
were not for the trolley. The freight rate 
is low and there's a switch ten rods up the 
road where a freight car can stand while 
John and I load it." 

One August afternoon, seven years ago, 
I rode into the country with a friend who 
was bent on securing a right of way for 
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The lake lies midway between two cities, twenty-five miles apart 



point for us now and when the new line proprietor elicited the information that 
goes through, north and south, well, for ten miles in either direction some one 
mebbe we'll have a city here, who of every farm household, with a single ex- 
knows 7 '* ception, was a subscriber to that library. 
You see the line had been a direct bene- ** And we'll get 'em north and south, too, 
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The rack he indicated contained that 
month's issues of at least twenty of the 
more popular periodicals. 

**The farmers buy these incidentally, 
do theyT' I asked. 

** Yes/' he told me, "the distinctly agri- 
cultural journals they subscribe for by 
the year." 

All of which it seemed to me possessed 
a certain significance and bearing upon 
the assumption that the rural trolley has 
acted as a social uplift in the country 
through which it operates. 

During the period of a newspaper con- 
nection in Detroit, I once boarded a car of 
the trolley line operating between Detroit 
and Ann Arbor. It was an ** after- 
supper" car and was crowded with men 
and women who obviously were of the 
farm. Curious to learn where these peo- 
ple were going at such a time, I inquired 
of a young man standing beside me on the 
rear platform, himself clearly country 
bred. 

''Going into Detroit to see Mansfield," 
was the terse reply. Then I recalled that 
''Henry V." was being played that week 
at the Detroit opera house. 

That was four years ago. To-day every 
trolley line radiating from the Campus 
Martins in Detroit runs regular theater 
excursions, and the interesting feature of 



the plan is that these theater cars are not 
operated so much for the benefit of 
dwellers in the outlying terminal towns 
as they are for the farm households along 
the right of way. Indeed, the theaters of 
Detroit have for some years carried ad- 
vertisements in the village newspapers 
published within thirty miles of the city. 
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WAQE-FARNER 
to hk woric in the city 

That the trolleys of the Middle West 
have made theater-goers of the farmers 
was stated to me with the greatest frank- 
ness, last summer, by Mr. James A. 
Bailey, proprietor of the Bamum and 
Bailey Circus. 

**Ten years ago this country, '* said Mr. 
Bailey, **was the richest circus country in 



the United States. It still is, for that 
matter, yet circus receipts have fallen oflf 
appreciably here in the past seven years. 
I blame the innumerable trolley systems 
you have in this section for it. They have 
placed the farmers in easy touch with the 
towns and this has resulted in their pay- 
ing fairly frequent visits to the tov/n 
theaters. The familiarity with profes- 
sional entertainments has served to lessen 
their interest in the circus which, ten 
years ago, offered them the only entertain- 
ment it was possible for them to enjoy.'* 
The young people were the first to per- 
ceive the social advantage afforded by the 
trolley that crossed the dooryard. They 
became its regular patrons. Their minds 
received impressions from frequent con- 
tact with the city lying at the end of the 
rails, that in turn served to awaken par- 
ental interest. That this is true was illus- 
trated, it has seemed to me, by a little 
incident that came within my own knowl- 
edge very recently. A certain well-known 
manufacturing town in Michigan which is 
something of a trolley center, has for 
three years given a musical festival in 
May. At one of the afternoon concerts 
this year I encountered a young girl of 
my acquaintance who, though a member 
of a farm household eight miles west of 
town, graduates next June from the city 
high school. Being musically inclined, 



WTB TO THE TROLLEY 
tlie car track to the highway 
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HOMES AROUND A LAKE MADE POSSIBLE BY THE TROLLEY 



she had brought her aged mother, a type 
of American farm wife, to this concert. 
From the theater I walked with them to 
the interurban waiting-room. The old 
lady, a bit dazed, but with eyes as bright 
as those of her daughter, could not say 
much, but the girl told me how great her 
mother's delight had been. 

**And we're coming in for the concert 
to-morrow afternoon, too,'* she called to 
me as she helped her mother up the steps 
of the car. 

This girl, as I have said, will graduate 
next June from the city high school, this 
despite the fact she has not spent one 
night in town since her entrance. That 
her's is not an isolated case, inquiry 
among high-school principals in ** trolley 
towns'* of the Middle West will clearly 
show. The trolley has made it possible 
for the country boy or girl to obtain a 
higher education, at least an academic 
education, without severing the farm- 
home ties. Believing this to be the case 
I directed an inquiry not long since to 
Judson G. Pattengill, principal of the 
high school at Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
seat of the University of Michigan. This 
high school may well be considered almost 
distinctly a preparatory school, as fully 
eighty per cent of its graduates enter the 
University. I quote directly from Mr. 
PattengilUs reply to my inquiry: 

**You are right about the use of the 
trolley cars by farmers' children. Off- 
hand, I can think of several cases now in 
school, and am confident that investiga- 
tion would show many more. It certainly 
is an advantage to the farmer to board his 
children at home, and, besides, they are 
there out of the way of many temptations 
and distractions. Their school work is 
benefi^'*'^ occordingly. I believe that 



there would be less ten- 
dency to leave the farm 
if all farmers' children 
could be kept at home 
during the period of high- 
school education. And 
the trolleys make this pos- 
sible to-day as never be- 
fore." 

Dr. James B. Angell, 
president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in a re- 
cent* letter to the writer, 
after stating that statis- 
tics are not available as yet, inclines to the 
belief that sooner or later the university, 
being accessible by trolley to the farm- 
ing community, will perceive results that 
even now are apparent in the high schools. 
Dr. Angell says : 

**I have great hopes of the social and 
intellectual results of the entrance of the 
trolleys into the rural districts. There 
can be no doubt that the consequences are 
to be most beneficent, and I trust that it 
will do something to turn the tide back 
from city life to country life, which would 
be most beneficial to this country." 

The number of periodicals published 
in this country to-day devoted to the 
culture of the open, to country life bp 
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RURAL RESIDENCES FORMERLY FARMHOUSES 
The trolley effected the change 



distinct from farm life, would seem to me 
to somid the note of this hegira. Ten 
years ago periodic returns to country life 
were possible only to the rich, but to-day 
the city or small-town dweller of very 
limited income may, by way of the trolley, 
get back to the dirt for at least three 
months of the year, if not for all of it. 
The trolley passing the door of his little 
country holding, delivers him, at a mini- 
mimi of cost, at the door of his factory or 
office in ample time to begin the day's 
work. And the same trolley car puts him 
down in his country dooryard for the 



THE TROLLEY WAITING ROOM 
It k alw»yi on the main street 



evening meal with his family, which, in 
the meantime, has concerned itself with its 
garden, its sunshine and its pure air. I 
have among my acquaintances half a 
dozen men engaged in commercial work 
in Mid-West towns who, enabled so to do 
by the trolley, now live in the country. I 
know a man who, up to three years ago, 
was a race-track gambler, but who now is 
a successful breeder of fancy poultry on 
the line of a trolley road. The trolley did 
it in his case, as it did in the case of a 
Chicago newspaper man, who reports 
crime during the day and plays with his 
garden, nine miles out on a trolley line, in 
the evening. 

Among the beneficent services rendered 
the small-town dweller by the trolley lines 
of the Middle West has been the opening 
of a vast area of so-called **lake country'' 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio. Until 
the coming of the trolley these charming 
little lakes were inaccessible to all save the 
farmers living in their immediate vicinity. 
To-day hundreds of delightful and ab- 
surdly inexpensive cottages line their 
shores. In them, during a full six months 
of the year, live the families of the small- 
town business men round about. And 
these little lakes have in no sense become 
'* resorts": rather they constitute the 
raison d'etre for numberless sylvan com- 
munities, and thus has the trolley given 
the country estate, on a small scale, to the 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENT 
Along* trolley road 

man whose income ranges from $800 to 
$1,500 a year. 

Thus far among the intenirban trolley 
antagonists none has been more violent in 
his opposition than the cross-roads mer- 
chant, who, in the event of a line passing 
his door, sees the trade of his neighbors 
deflected directly to the terminal town. 
But, in the last analysis, whether this 
cross-roads merchant succeed or fail in the 
face of a passing trolley depends abso- 
lutely upon himself. The trolley will do 
one of two things : it will put him out of 
business or it will make him a better mer- 
chant. So far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, the latter rather than the former 
has been the general result. A case in 
point : 

lie was the proprietor of 
a little store at the cross- 
roads. His available trade 
numbered perhaps two hun- 
dred persons. A trolley line 
went through. He lamented 
the ruin that he saw of nights 
in his dreams. Not far off 
was a charming little lake. 
A number of people from the 
two trolley terminal towns 
came out and erected summer 
homes on the lake. His was 
the only store at hand. His 
trade grew, but only as he ac- 
ceded to the growing demands 
of these lake dwellers. In 
three years he has built two 
additions to his store and a 
lew house. He is a fourfold ^*^* 



better merchant to-day, doing 
tenfold more business, than 
he was before the trolley line 
**went through.'* He saw 
the possibility and realized 
upon it. 

But perhaps as significant 
a result as any that has ob- 
tained to the farmer from 
rural trolley development 
arises from the new esthetic 
point of view that contact 
with h i s country-dwelling 
city neighbor has given him. 
The to>\Tisman going into the 
country to live along a trolley 
line carries with him certain 
ideas that result in the beau- 
tification of his small land 
holding. His joy is in the open, and so 
great is it that the neighbor who has lived 
his life among the trees and in the fields 
himself awakens to a realization of the 
beauty all about him. And not to be out- 
done by that **city'' neighbor, he puts a 
flower-bed in his dooryard, and cuts the 
grass in front of his house. 

It never was that the farmer desired 
isolation; rather he was suspicious of 
communion; but once given the trolley 
—sometimes under protest — the benefits 
of the resultant communion with the outer 
world were so patent that he rose and de- 
manded the rural telephone, then the 
rural mail, so that to-day he can no longer 
be said to dwell apart from the world. 
Not only is he with it, but of it. 



THE RETURN TO COUNTRY LIFE 

, owing to the trolley, now live in theM raudenoei the year roand 
instead of only in summer 
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WORKINGMEN'S INSURANCE 



BY 



CHARLES R. HENDERSON 

FSOrSMOB OV •OCZOLOOr, UNXVXBSITT OV CHICAGO; AUTBOB OP " MODEBN UETHODB OV CHABXTT," ETC. 



^HIS paper is not a plea 
g for a particular method 
^ of insurance, but an at- 
S tempt to set forth cer- 
J tain aspects of the 
3 problem in our present 
1^ situation. There will 
be only too much of 
passion injected into the discussion by 
conflicting interests now that it has be- 
0(»ne a living issue in this country. 
While in Germany the whole matter has 
been worked out with a thoroughness 
characteristic of the nation and its scien- 
tific counsellors through twenty years of 
experience, in this country we have only 
private experiments. It is true that for- 
eign methods can not be slavishly copied, 
and we must study our own conditions 
before we can embark upon a general 
scheme; but such a study must employ 
the results of the world's larger experi- 
ence to save error and cost. The Legisla- 
tures of Illinois and Wisconsin have au- 
thorized the appointment of commissions 
for the investigation of the entire subject, 
with the requirement to submit the results 
of their studies to the law-making bodies 
for their information. 

The public interest in the great life in- 
surance companies has suddenly precipi- 
tated the topic upon general attention, 
alAongh long ago the more intelligent 
wage-workers had thought upon it, had 
vrged employing corporations to make a 
beginning, and, in the case of certain 
ttrong railroad corporations had suc- 
eeeded in securing the establishment of 
mamrance features of considerable merit, 
even if they bear too heavily upon the 
employees. The great majority of work- 
meiii however^ are without any systematic 
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and reliable protection, and this is espe- 
cially true of the unskilled who need such 
protection most of all. 

Why should this nation give serious 
and patient study to this problem t The 
necessity for finding some reasonable and 
practicable method of distributing the 
shocks of loss in industrial life arises out 
of the growth of great industries and the 
nature of our economic organization. The 
risks of capital have often been consid- 
ered by people with a surplus to invest; 
but comparatively few have duly consid- 
ered the risks of labor. Employers, capi- 
talists and people with comfortable in- 
comes have long since learned and acted 
upon the principle of distributing risks by 
various devices, as by life, accident, fire, 
burglary insurance, and even insurance 
against occasional dishonesty of responsi- 
ble oflScers and clerks. Wage-workers 
themselves have not been altogether blind 
to the advantages of this principle of 
dividing the weight by uniting their 
forces. Intelligent artisans have formed 
a few powerful associations for this pur- 
pose, and colonies of poor immigrants in 
cities have quietly and almost without 
the knowledge of the great public built up 
societies on the provident principle. 
Mountain climbers move along dangerous 
paths in files, each companion being at- 
tached by a strong rope to all others of 
the group. If one slips into a chasm he 
is held up by the united weight and 
strength of all the others and regains safe 
footing. This picture interprets what is 
going forward in humble places among 
the poor of cities. 

There are certain calamities in the life 
of men in the industrial group which arf 
only in part avoidable. No man know 
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when he may be struck down by an unseen 
hand or step upon some treacherous trap 
set in the common road. These risks of 
labor, unless provided for by some method 
of insurance, embitter existence, fill every 
workinir hour with dread and uncertainty, 
torment most of all the affectionate fa- 
thers and husbands, the steady laborers 
and the most reliable citizens. Thus in- 
dxtttrial efficiency is reiluced, the national 
wealth is impaired and recklessness is 
bwd of despair. These dangers arise 
frcim the deprivation of means of exist- 
ence for families in consequence of dis- 
ablinir accident^ sickness, invalidiaan, old 
aipe, unemployment and the death of the 
bread-winner. This uncertainty is all the 
mow difficult to endure because the mar- 
gin between wasw* and want is at best 
excee^luvijly narrow. It is true that Amer- 
i<caa workers wvei\>?, as a rule, the hisrh- 
est wapw kih>wn in the world; but the 
o»t of the means of subsistence is hich, 
the s^>cial \ieiuands of respectability press 
WK\!4 heaTi!\\ the violent fiiK*t\iations of 
invi^os^rr ard cvnuux^rce are mnny anvi the 
expotsurf to avv:dont and sdokness is often 
greater than el^^^where, 

Xativ^nal invh?$:ry mu^t support the 
w;fc^>?-wvr^ers, becAX^^^^ isVr i$ one of the 
^oectial fa^rtors in prvviuotioa. But th::5 
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kept up by a similar arrangement Wages 
do not, as a fact, cover the need, because 
they are both too low and too uncertain. 
Compulsory insurance would be also com- 
pulsory thrift, so far as the employees 
share pa3rment of premiums, with the 
added advantage of certainty. Insurance 
would not render savings less desirable, 
but would supplement them effectively. 
Insurance, if guaranteed by governments, 
is more secure than savings, and the gam- 
bling element does not enter. It is also 
more social than individual savings and 
more patriotic, since it makes each man 
interested in his govemmoit. Insnranee 
premimns are easier to pay than inyest- 
ments and they are within reach of all 
workers, while savings of the voluntary 
kind leave most persons without protec- 
tion. 

If we inquire what methods have been 
tried and found worthy of extensicHi, we 
must at once make discrhninatiftn between 
the kinds of risks. Many schemes have 
failed because no proper distinetioQ was 
made betwiMn the risks of aecident, sad- 
ness and old a£:e. 

Accident insurance is demanded by the 
f&ct that each occupatioii has its inevit- 
able perils to lisiK hcalih and life. Many 
of ibe causes of sintilatiaQ and death 
ntiy Sf n^=iOTlKl by protective applianees 
and rv^U::oss. Factory inapectXNi and 
sanitary recall ti.-^a enforced hy law have 
been onr&n:red in all s s odau states 
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mestic industry and shop to limit the re- 
sponsibility of an employer to his mani- 
fest neglect and personal fault or that of 
his representative. But the law is utterly 
unfit for application in the huge modem 
factory or null where the employer is fre- 
quently a corporation and the owners are 
entirely unknown in the place. The anti- 
quated liability law has left the injured 
workmen without protection save in the 
few cases where the employer can be 
proved beyond doubt to have been in 
fault, while the employer himself is con- 
stantly exposed to prosecution tirged by 
interested lawyers alert for litigation, and 
to preposterous fines if proved in fault. 
If a jury award heavy damages the cor- 
poration can carry the case up to a higher 
court where the poor mechanic can not 
follow, and so he is tempted to compro- 
mise with the agents of his employers for 
a ridiculously low indemnity. On the 
other hand, a manufacturer may be 
crippled or ruined by a number of dam- 
age suits. From all points of view the 
law is hopelessly bad and all attempts to 
patch it up have failed. It may be best 
to retain it until some rational system of 
insurance has finally made it unnecessary, 
and where manifest crime enters as a fac- 
tor. To avoid annoyance and pecuniary 
embarrassment, many employers pay un- 
duly heavy premiums to private com- 
panies to insure them against, not in 
favor of their injured workmen when 
suits are tirged. This method is enor- 
mously expensive and wasteful and en- 
genders hatred. One representative of a 
great firm recently said, **We are all 
ashamed of ourselves for being compelled 
to adopt this clumsy device." 

Recent English legislation has adopted 
another principle alongside thiat of lia- 
bility, called ''compensation." Under 
this law the workmen and employers reach 
settlements without costly litigation and 
the employers form companies or pay 
premiums to private companies to carry 
a risk which may be approximately 
known. Apparently the tendency of this 
new law is to induce employers to form 
their own agencies of insurance, but it 
still lacks some elements of fairness and 
efficiency, uid leaves many workmen with- 
out adequate protection. 

France may be taken as a type of 
coxmtries which have entered upon the 



next higher stage of development. The 
principle at the basis of the proposed 
French legislation is that of obligatory 
insurance of all workmen, with the lib- 
erty of selecting the medium of insurance. 
At certain points the government will en- 
courage the formation of voluntary asso- 
ciations by subsidies, and it will also in- 
sist upon national supervision of agencies 
in order to make sure that they are con- 
ducted upon sound principles. 

Germany has taken the last step in 
this ascending series and removed the ele- 
ment of strife by securing the employer 
against damage suits and requiring all in- 
dustries to provide funds for insuring 
the workmen. These insurance com- 
panies are associations controlled and ad- 
ministered, as they are supported, by the 
employers. It is a mistake to call Qerman 
instirance ''government*' insurance, be- 
cause the entire system rests on private 
administration, with just enough govern- 
ment control to guarantee scientific ad- 
ministration and with a slight subsidy of 
one form of insurance, that of old-age 
pensions. In no country is government 
interference in matters of accident so 
slight or so wholesome. Courts with sim- 
ple and inexpensive procedure are erected 
for deciding doubtful cases, and a body 
of rules and precedents has been produced 
which governs the conduct of all parties. 
Social friction is reduced and an adequate 
indemnity is secured, while employers are 
in no danger of damage suits, save in ex- 
treme cases. 

Insurance against loss by sickness is 
easily comprehended, the average risk is 
known, large reserve funds are not neces- 
sary, and the best method of organization 
is a local association with legal guaran- 
tees. We already have many societies 
which might furnish the nucleus of a 
state or national system; but they need 
to be brought into more reliable form, to 
be helped by obligatory contributions of 
employers, and to be extended to all work- 
men. Logically, the states which protect 
the health of workmen by factory and 
sanitary measures should proceed in the 
same policy by making their care in sick- 
ness universal and certain. National and 
state care of health always pays good div 
dends. 

Old-age pensions and care of the i 
valids of labor is a mor^ complicat 
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problem, since funds must be accumulated 
during the earning years of the workers 
to meet their needs when they can no 
longer toil with the producers. In our 
age few laborers are wanted after they 
become forty-five years of age. Machin- 
ery is speeded up and becomes more com- 
plicated and dangerous. Wage-workers 
fail sooner than professional men. Ben- 
jamin Franklin's counsel of perfection, 
his advice to save in youth for the com- 
fort of old age, is only in part practicable. 
Savings may be made at cost of industrial 
efficiency and the education of children. 
At best the accumulation of petty sums 
offers only a speculative chance, since fail-, 
ures of banks, errors in investment, dis- 
honest manipulation of stocks, deteriora- 
tion of real estate and a thousand other 
causes give such accumulations an uncer- 
tain value. Insurance gives an absolutely 
safe fund for invalidism and old age 
when it has behind it the power upon, 
which national banks rest, the promise of 
government. 

Of so-called insurance against unem- 
ployment there is not space here to write. 
''Industrial insurance" in private com- 
panies, while performing a useful func- 
tion, at present is too costly and narrow 
in scope to be compared with the ^rstems 
already sketched. 

The influence of insurance on charit- 
able relief should not be exa^erated. 
Injudicious advocates of the higher policy 
are promising the extinction of pauper- 
ism. It should be remembered tiiat in- 
surance is a protection of workingmen 
and that dependents, defectives and 
other parasites belong to another social 
group which exists by means of ahns or 
theft. Wage-workers as a class are not 
paupers nor defectives ; they are the very 
bone and sinew of the nation, and they 
create wealth not only for themselves, 
but for parasites also. Oharitable relief is 
for tliose who can not support them- 
selves; penal codes and reformatories are 
for the anti-social members of society; 
workingmen 's insurance is for the true 
''industrial group." Insurance tends to 
diminish the number of workmen who fall 
into the dependent or criminal class, and 
doubtless wiU ultimately diminish the 
need for relief; but the direct effect can 
not be very great in respect to those al- 
ready DflTA^itio, 



Nor will insurance of workingmen sup- 
press trade unions and socialism. These 
organizations arise from the need of col- 
lective bargaining, and from the belief of 
socialists that private control of capital 
is immoral. These matters must be dealt 
with in argument and politics on their 
own merits. The necessity for insurance 
lies in an entirely different field. Social 
friction and hate will be reduced by a 
reasonable social care of wage-workers, 
and men will come to discussion of dis- 
puted points in a better spirit ; and that, 
taken in connection with the sense of a 
national duty well performed, is all that 
may reasonably be asked. 

No system has yet been devised which 
may not be improved. Dr. Boediker has 
recently said of the German system it- 
self, the most advanced of all : "The coat 
which fitted the boy does not fit the man. 
So it is with workingmen 's insurance. It 
must be extended and developed. There 
are men who call a halt and utter warn- 
ings, and their words meet with a certain 
response just because the existing form 
is in real need of amelioration." While 
he admits the room for improvement and 
offers, as an expert, radical suggestions, 
yet he continues: "If we should send 
around German lands a memorial, and in- 
quire whether in case of sickness we 
i^ould again pass the beggar's bag in 
the factories, or whether in case of acci- 
dents we should return to the litigation 
procedure of former times, or whether 
we should again cast the invalids grown 
feeble in productive labor upon pauper 
relief, there is not a man who would an- 
swer in the affirmative. German work- 
ingmen 's insurance would perish only 
with the German Empire, whose power 
and enei^y it augments, because it uplifts 
and strengthens the mass of the popula- 
tion; but it needs reform." 

The problem in America is to find a 
way to improve and modify our laws re- 
lating to accidents, to extend and uni- 
versalize the existing voluntary agencies 
and to bring all schemes under the con- 
trol of sound administrative principles 
taught by the experience of all countries 
during the last century. We have many 
hopeful beginnings upon which we can 
build, and while we are at present be- 
hind several European nations, we travel 
xapidly when we once deei4e to stark 
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^HE Theatre FranQais has 
^ served so frequently as 
v^ the fetich of enthusi- 
^ asts seeking to elevate 
^ the American stage 
m that a word upon its 
g^ origin and growth may 
help to demonstrate the 
futility of attempting the work of three 
centuries in a single day. 

La GomMie Fran^aise, as it is called 
officially, with the exception of a tem- 
porary cessation during the Revolution, 
has had a continuous existence as a gov- 
ernmental theater since 1680. Brilliant 
as its history has been, its birth was 
humble. 



In France, as elsewhere, during the 
middle ages, miracle plays were presented 
as an adjunct to religion, but secular act- 
ing was under the ban of the Church, the 
player was merely the mountebank. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the mystery play had waned, the day of 
the drama was dawning. To men almost 
unknown, except to students, belongs the 
honor of founding French dramatic lit- 
erature; for Jodelle, a dramatic poet 
bom in 1532, and Alexandre Hardy, the 
playwright of a band of strolling players, 
far more than Comeille, or even Moliftre, 
should be called the fathers of the French 
drama. Jodelle substituted for the mo- 
ralities and mystery plays, tragedies 
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founded on the classics; and Hardy 
(1560-1631), while traveling from village 
to village as the author of a troupe 
ambulante, continued the work thus 
begun, and wrote tragedies with a facility 
only excelled, in quantity at least, by 
Lope de Vega. Many of his pieces had 
literary merit; but crude in form and 
founded on the work of the ancients, they 
were but stepping-stones to greater things. 

Hardy's life, however, and that of his 
comrades, was typical of those nomad 
days when the actor was reduced to the 
first principles of Thespis. Picture a 
rumbling chariot, drawn by a yoke of 
oxen, struggling through the mire of an 
unpaved country road! Huddled on a 
heap of battered boxes, actresses sit sway- 
ing as it jolts; beside the van, lean 
actors trudge beneath the weight of 
** props" or blunderbusses; while the ox- 
boy goads his weary cattle. That was the 
private palace car of three centuries ago. 
But the highway was not the least of the 
actor's miseries. Hunger and persecution 
were often his lot as well. 

When a traveling company reached its 
halting place — some village with one long, 
rambling street— housewives stared from 
upper ' ' - scampering urchins 



shouted insults, village bucks left their 
dice-cups to ogle the actresses, an archer 
of police, with rapier atilt, demanded the 
quality and business of the vagabonds. 
While the leader of the troupe went forth 
to seek official x>ermission to set up his 
trestles, the hungry actresses sat together 
in the inn, submitting to the advances of 
gallantry. There was cheer for the come- 
diennes, of course, at the price of their 
charms; but in those traveling compa- 
nies there was more virtue than the world 
would credit. A man and wife tramped, 
often hand in hand, over the high roads 
of France, and marriages and baptisms 
were of common record. 

A bam or a vacant tennis court was the 
playhouse; the stage, a few deals laid 
upon saw-horses. The lights were but 
tallow dips; the scenery, a strip of 
painted cloth, more often a tattered cur- 
tain. The costumes were in keeping with 
the stage accessories: a few tinselled 
dresses and pasteboard crowns, some 
pseudo-Roman togas and dinted helmets. 

Such was the cradle of the Theatre 
PrauQais; for MoliSre, the creator of its 
most glorious traditions, was, like Alex- 
andre Hardy, a strolling player. After 
failing in Paris with a company of actors 
he had brought together to play for the 
love of art, under the title of L'lUustre 
Theatre, he tramped the highroads of 
Prance for thirteen years. In that school 
of adversity, he perfected his art To fill 
the mouths of his company, he was forced 
to write farces; and, having been a fre- 
quent spectator in his youth at the Hotel 
du Petit Bourbon, where Scaramouche 
and a company of Italians held the 
boards, he adopted Italian methods to 
amuse his country audiences. The plays 
of the transalpine players were but frame- 
works, canevas, as they were called, bare 
outlines of a plot, the words to be sup- 
plied by the actors' ready wit; and 
MoliSre's first attempts at play-writing 
were of this description: rough farces 
with gross allusions and risqu6 situations. 
Emboldened by success, he tried his hand 
at verse. When ^'UEtourdi** was pro- 
duced at Lyons, in 1653, he found his 
own; when ^'Les Precieuses Bidicvles^' 
was placed upon the bounds of the Hotel 
du Petit Bourbon, in 1659, Italian meth- 
ods were discarded and French comedy 
was bom. ^^ ^ 
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Comeille preceded MoliSre as a writer 
of the first magnitude ; but ComeiUe had 
never been a barnstormer, so the touch 
of human nature so peculiar to the 
younger poet was lacking in the author 
of **The Cid." During those bitter years 
of tramping the highroads of Prance, Mo- 
liire met every type of man and ran the 
gamut of human emotions. To supply his 
people with material suitable to their 
talents, he wrote plays from the charac- 



The Theatre PranQais is frequently 
called the house of Moli^re. This is, in a 
way, a misnomer; Moli^re created its 
most glorious traditions, it is true, and it 
now stands near the site of his theater; 
but it was not founded until after his 
death, and its predecessor, the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, was in existence long before 
his birth. Even before the day of this 
latter playhouse, there was L'Hopital de 
la Trinity, a theater founded in the fif- 



THE FIRST COMEDIANS AT THE HOTEL DE BOURGOGNE 

In the abore picture is shown a part of the balustrade which kept the spectators in the pit from attacking the acton in momenta of 
excitement The stage was at the height of a num's shoulders 



ters he had met and the feelings he had 
felt, plays as replete with himian nature 
and truth, to-day, as when they were 
penned. But Moli^re was not alone a 
poet; like Shakespeare, he was an actor- 
manager as well. After thirteen years of 
-wandering, he was given an opportunity 
to play before Louis XIV. ; and one of his 
-trifling farces, '^Le Docteur Amoureux/* 
so amused the king that Moli^re's com- 
pany received his majesty's protection 
axid became the most popular theatrical 
organization of the capital. 



teenth century by Les Confrires de la 
Passion, a semireligious order presenting 
passion plays; and there was, besides, a 
legal body, Les Clercs de la Basosche, 
who gave morality plays on the occasions 
of royal festivals; but the professional 
French stage really dates from Jodelle, 
whose secular tragedies were performed 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne, then owned 
by Les Confrires de la Passion. At the 
close of the sixteenth century, this house 
became a royal theater, receiving a sub- 
sidy from the privy purse^ its company 
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being known as La troupe rayale des 
comSdiens. Not until 1677, however, were 
Les Confreres de la Passion completely 
dispossessed as proprietors of this, the 
oldest of French secular theaters. 

The drama, as an institution, received 
an impulse from the patronage of Riche- 
lieu. Not only was the great cardinal a 
patron of the stage, but a playwright as 
well, or, rather, he was an editor of plays ; 
for it was his habit to give the idea of a 
piece to several dependent dramatists to 
compose, and then to hack it and slash it 
to suit his whims. Richelieu did much to 
ameliorate the actor's lot and make the 
drama fashionable, but in spite of his 
protection and a royal decree to the eflfect 
that no aspersion should attach to the pro- 
fession of comedian, the actor was under 
the ban of the Church and denied the 
right of Christian burial even so late as 
the eighteenth century. 

At the time of Moli^re's advent in 
Paris (1658), there were three play- 
houses: the Hotel de Bourgogne, under 
royal protection ; the Theatre du Marais, 
and the Hotel du Petit Bourbon, the home 
of the Italian buffoons. The first of these 
was the precursor of the Theatre Fran- 
cis. The reader who recalls the first act 
of Rostand's play,'* Cyrano de Bergerac," 
should have a fairly accurate idea of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. 

The stage of this theater was at the 
height of a man's shoulders. Before it 
stood a balustrade to keep the spectators 
in the pit from attacking the actors in 
moments of excitement. The pit (par- 
terre) was devoid of seats, and, there, a 
various rabble gathered: lackeys, sol- 
diers, artisans, bourgeois and impecunious 
gentlemen. The king's musketeers were 
deadheads, and their presence was often 
a cause of disturbance, for they were not 
slow to draw their rapiers. Indeed, duels 
in the pit were not unknown, and the in- 
terruption of Montfleury, the actor, by 
Cyrano de Bergerac, was an actual occur- 
rence. Ladies and their lapdogs filled the 
boxes; orange girls hawked their wares 
in the parterre: Confitures, cooling 
liquors, China oranges, Spanish wines and 
rissoles of various sorts. The dandies of 
the court had seats upon the stage and 
talked at will, or interrupted the play 
when the fancy seized them ; and as their 
presence there prevented the use of 



wings, the scenery consisted solely of a 
back drop, while the lights were but 
clusters of tallow dips suspended from 
the roof by a cord and pulley. 

In this atmosphere of smudging candles, 
French classic drama was created, a 
drama which is the admiration of the 
world. Yet the poets of that time were 
but satellites of some noble's household. 
MoliSre, it is true, made the king's bed; 
but it was by right of inheritance as 
valet de chamhre tapissier du roi. When 
he died, he was denied confession, and 
his body refused burial in consecrated 
ground, until at the ardent intercession 
of friends, the church deigned to grant 
permission that he be borne to his last 
resting place at night and in silence. 
Even then, an angry mob gathered before 
his door, and could only be dispersed by 
his widow showering gold from a balcony. 

Throughout Moli^re's lifetime the royal 
troupe of the Hotel de Bourgogne was 
the governmental theatrical company of 
France, and he and his comedians, of- 
ficially at least, were in a secondary place. 
After his death, in 1673, Lully, the com- 
poser, who had often been his collaborator 
in bidlets for the court, obtained, for the 
opera company, the Palais Royal, the 
theatre where MoliJre's greatest triumphs 
had been won, and the comrades of the 
great comedian were forced to set up 
their trestles once more in a tennis court. 
In the Jeu de Paume de la Bouteille, at 
the end of the rue Gu6negaud, Moli^re's 
widow and such of his comrades as had 
not deserted to the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
continued to play the pieces of the master 
with indifferent success, until forced by 
financial losses to unite with the come- 
dians of the Theatre du Marais. The 
Theatre Ou£negaud then became the sole 
rival of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

In 1680, Louis XIV., grown austere 
from advancing years and the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, decided that 
one theater was sufficient for the amuse- 
ment of the citizens of Paris. By royal 
decree the companies of the Hdtel de 
Bourgogne and the Th^tre Ouinegaud 
were amalgamated, and, thus, unified, the 
national French theater has existed to our 
day. 

The reign of Louis XIV. is the age of 
its greatest glory. Comeille, Racine and 
Moli^re stand as unequaled in France as 
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Shakespeare in England ; while the eight- 
eenth century passed without a single 
poetic star of the first magnitude rising 
above the dramatic horizon. Begnard was 
gay, Le Sage satirical, and Beaumarchais 
bold; Voltaire emulated Euripides and 
Crebillon wrote horrors; there was 
Marivaux, too, of whom Voltaire said: 
''He is a man who knows all the paths of 
the human heart but who does not know 
the highway"; yet all these men were 
only the Gibbers, or, at best, the Sheri- 
dans of the French drama: they were 
not the Shakespeares. To Moliire we 
must turn for the drama of humanity, the 
drama of truth. 

Histrionically, however, the eighteenth 
century was preeminent. Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, Madeleine Gaussin and Mile. 
Clairon were tragediennes whose fame has 
added glory to the annals of the universal 
stage. It was the century, too, when the 
players of the Com6die Pran^aise found 
their permanent abode. In 1689, they 
had ceased to occupy the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, and were playing in the rue des 
Foss6s-Saint-6ermain-des-Pr6s under the 
title of Comediens Ordinaires du Eoi; in 
1770 they established themselves at the 
Tuileries in the Pavilion Marsan; while 
in 1782 they removed to the Luxembourg 
quarter, occupying a new theater built on 
tiie site of the Hotel Cond6, the present 



Theatre de TOdeon. In 1789 they took 
the name of Theatre de la Nation; but, 
despite this attempt to cater to the revo- 
lutionary spirit, their theater was closed 
for political reasons in 1793; and for 
five years thereafter their forces were 
scattered. One group occupied the Salle 
des Marais, rue Culture-Sainte-Cather- 
ine, another gave performances in the 
Theatre PeyJeau, a third had a theater 
opposite the Biblioth^ue Royale, while a 
fourth, led by the great Talma, the 
David Garrick of Prance, played in the 
rue Richelieu. In 1798 these various 
companies reunited, and established the 
Th^&tre Prangais de la B^publique in the 
Palais Royal, the site their successors still 
occupy, the house of Moliftre. 

During the Revolution, the Directory 
and the Empire, the dramas played on 
the political stage were so stupendous 
that no Frenchman need seek emotion 
in the theater; consequently, this period 
was dramatically sterile. With the 
Restoration, a new era dawned. Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Alexandre 
Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, are names 
needing no encomiums. Scribe, the 
vaudevillist, too, though his greatest tri- 
umphs were won on the stage of the Gym- 
nase, Augier and Dumas the younger, 
each added luster to this period of the 
Theatre Pran^ais, and helped to make it 
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Globe, the works of every 
great dramatist had been first 
presented and every great ac- 
tor and actress had appeared ! 
What traditions would not 
hallow it, what archives would 
it not contain ! 

Such is the Theatre Fran- 
Qais. Ambitious actors and 
women's clubs talk glibly now 
of establishing a similar thea- 
ter in a day. Impresarios, 
too, and social leaders an- 
nounce that, forthwith, such 
a playhouse is to grace New 
York. The movement in Chi- 
cago to establish a stock com- 
pany by subscription for the 
presentation of only meritori- 
ous plays is a modest and 
worthy effort in the right di- 
rection, but until its creation 
is placed in studious hands 
that are free from want, the 
national theater of America 
will remain a chimera. 

The establishment of an 
American counterpart of the 
Theatre Fran^ais is an ideal 
impossible of attainment. As 
well call the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art or the Chicago 
Art Institute, the American 
Louvre. No one, however, 
wiir gainsay the value of these 
institutions, and it is along 
lines similar to theirs that our 
national theater should be de- 
veloped. A governmental 
subsidy is, of course, out of the question ; 
likewise, a foyer des artistes containing 
the portraits of three centuries of actors, 
or archives replete with the manuscripts 
of three centuries of dramatists; but a 
theater devoted to the best traditions of 
dramatic art, endowed so thoroughly that 
it may disregard the box-ofl&ce returns and 
present only plays of the first order, is 
a dream requiring but a single sympa- 
thetic millionaire for its immediate and 
satisfactory realization. 

Nowadays, $10,000,000 will found only 
a second class university, but think of the 
theater it would endow! There is no 
originality in adding one more university 
or even one more library to the myriad 
already in existence, whereas the man who 



PORTRAIT OF COQUELIN CADET 
Am TVoulaldiii in VEto¥rdi 

founds a national theater and houses it in 
a monumental building, with the stipula- 
tion that a free performance for the peo- 
ple shall be given one day a week and 
that only the best plays of all countries 
and all ages shall be presented, regard- 
less of the box ofl&ce or the ambitions of 
stars, would be a national benefactor, 
unique among philanthropists. This well- 
doer, however, should not entrust his 
monument to a board of wiseacres or to 
an impresario. The director of the 
Theatre Pran^ais, Monsieur Jules Clare- 
tie, is a man of the world, an author and 
scholar; the director of our national 
theater should be a man of similar parts 
—Professor Brander Matthews, for in- 
stance. 
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HAMILTON WRIGHT 
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lUT in Nevada not long 
.C^l* airo a grizzled old pros- 
pector from Rhyolite 
put his arm over the 
shoulders of a United 
States Senator and 
drew him slowly from 
the crowd. ** Senator, 
I've been prospecting fifty years in these 
Nevada deserts ; I've made my pile in Vir- 
ginia City in the Comstock days and I've 
lost it, and I 've made it and lost it again. 
I've seen Nevada turn out millionaires, 
and then call back her loan with interest. 
I've never yet seen a ledge that I knew 
didn't run out somewhere. But, I want 
to say that in this irrigation proposition 
we've struck a pay streak that will never 
give out. When our old mining towns are 
off the map this proposition will be ship- 
ping hogs and alfalfa to new mining 
camps." 



The Senator was Francis G. Newlands, 
of Nevada, ** Father of the Reclamation 
Act"; the place near Reno, Nevada, and 
the time June 17 last. On this date just 
three years from the passage of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Act was celebrated the 
turning on of water into the Truckee- 
Carson irrigation canals. The observing 
prospector from Rhyolite had said the 
event signalized the first great step in the 
upbuilding of Nevada. It was appropri- 
ately honored. A special train bearing 
members of the Joint Committees of the 
House and Senate on Irrigation, including 
five of the seventeen who had drafted the 
Reclamation Act, Governor If^ardee, of 
California, Governor Sparks, of Nevada, 
F. H. Newell, Chief of the Reclamation 
Service, and three or four hundred legis- 
lators and citizens, many of them of na- 
tional reputation, pulled up early in the 
forenoon near the head-gates of the canal 
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diverting water from the Truekee River. 
Shortly afterward Mrs. Francis G. New- 
Jands broke a bottle of champa^rne over 
the huge concrete works above the head- 
gates. The ^*irrigationists" turned the 
mechanical cranks, the steel head-gates 
lifted, and the cool waters from the high 
Sierra rushed through the canal to the 
thirsty desert of the Carson Valley thirty 
miles away. A dozen Indians slipped to 
the river bed below the dam to gather up 
the stranded trout. Senator Du Bois, of 
Idaho, no less agile, picked the fish up 
carefully and returned them to the stream. 

As the water flowed into the new irri- 
gation canal and the whistling of the 
distant locomotive echoed in the hills, I 
saw a noted enthusiast, perhaps our great- 
est publicist in the cause of the irriga- 
tion of arid America, a man who has 
written volumes on the subject and who 
never neglects to talk irriga- 
tion on every public oppor- 
tunity, wiping the tears from 
his eyes. **I couldn't help 
thinking of some of the old- 
timers who did not live 
to see this through," he 
explained apologetically. 
** There was old G. He 
worked with us on this propo- 
sition for ten years. G. lived 
in Nevada for fifty years, and 
even at the beginning of that 
period he talked of the possi- 
bilities of the very problem 
which has just been worked 
out.'' 

It was more than a step in 
the upbuilding of Nevada ; it 
was a move toward the recla- 
mation of the whole West. 
It was the consummation of 
the dream of years and of the 
work of men • who have la- 
bored long and faithfully in 
the cause of national irriga- 
tion. 

Irrigation is no new idea. 
It was practiced in Egypt six 
thousand years ago. At that 
time there was a gathering on 
the banks of the Nile for the 
purpose of dedicating the 
first diversion and impound- 
ing dam in history. It is 
pleasing to recall that in all 



the changes of empire, irrigated lands are 
the only lands in all the earth that have 
been continuously and successfully culti- 
vated. Irrigation was tried in California 
three hundred years ago by the Franciscan 
padres, and was established by the Mor- 
mons in Utah and Nevada half a century 
back with astonishing success. 

But irrigation works built by the gov- 
ernment is a new idea in America. And 
irrigation, scientific irrigation, as demon- 
strated by the experts of the Reclamation 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
and by other **irrigationists" (i. e., those 
who study the problems of irrigation, as 
distinguished from irrigators) , was a sub- 
ject apparently so little appreciated, 
despite the visible results, that it took ten 
years of talking at Washington before a 
majority of the national legislature be- 
came convinced that there was anything 
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MAP OP GOVERNMENT PROJECTS AND RESERVED LAND AREAS 



in the idea at all. Even then * * Uncle Joe ' ' 
Cannon stood in the way. Many others 
were opposed to the Reclamation Bill on 
account of the great expense involved. 
Congressman P. W. Mondell, of Wyoming, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Irrigation, sought out President Roosevelt 
who knows the West and knows irrigation. 
On the night before the bill was. slated 
to come up he said: **Mr. President, the 
Irrigation Bill will not go through to- 
morrow unless something is done to- 
night.'' The President immediately dic- 
tated a letter to the Speaker of the House 
and sent it to Mr. Cannon at his hotel. 
**It would be a crime," wrote the Presi- 
dent, 'Ho kill this bill." The President's 
letter, couched in earnest and convincing 
language, won the Speaker. The bill 
passed. , 

Fifty million acres of arid land, it is 
estimated, at present totally unfit for agri- 
culture, will be opened to the settler 
through the huge irrigation projects 
which the government will construct un- 
der the National Reclamation Act; still 
more land incapable of intensive cultiva- 



tion will be rendered highly productive 
through irrigation. In all, the land to be 
reclaimed represents about two-fifths of 
the United States, including states and 
territories. 

The Reclamation Act provides that 
funds from the sale of certain public 
lands shall be applied to the building of 
irrigation works by the government. The 
Reclamation Fund at this writing amounts 
to about $28,000,000, and is now increas- 
ing at the rate of $4,000,000 annually. 
It is expected that in a few years the fund 
will amount to $50,000,000. The Act does 
not contemplate government ownership in 
the sense that the term is used in the 
case of public utilities. While the govern- 
ment supervises the reclamation scheme, 
it does not intend to remain permanently 
in the business. Public land is sold to set- 
tlers, and, after the irrigation works have 
been constructed, the sum expended in the 
project is to be returned in teif equal an- 
nual instalments by the settlers. Thus the 
fund is revolving. At the end of the first 
year after which the project is completed, 
one-tenth of the amount expended on the 
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THE OPENING OP THE TRUCKE&GAR80N CANAL 
Tbe hMd-fftto and dhrcrtinc dtm by which the waten of the Truekee Rhrer are turned into the canal 



works is to be returned and put into other 
projects until all the projects which the 
government has under consideration are 
completed, when the money will be finally 
returned to the government, and the en- 
tire reclaimed areas will be served by an 
abundance of water in perpetuity, and 
absolutely in the hands of the settlers. 

The actual undertakings in progress in 
reclaiming the arid West under Federal 
supervision include expenditures in Cali- 
fornia of $3,000,000; in Arizona, $3,000,- 
000; in Colorado, $2,500,000: in Wyo- 
ming, $250,000; in Nebraska-Wyoming, 
$1,000,000; in Nevada, $3,000,000; in 
Oregon, $2,000,000; in Washington, 
$1,500,000; in Montana, $1,500,000; in 
Idaho, $1,300,000; in North Dakota, 
$1,200,000; in Utah, $1,000,000. This 
total is being increased by approvals of 
other projects by the federal engineers. 



By the Truckee-Carson project, the first 
to be completed under the Reclamation 
Act, incater is taken from the Truekee 
River at a point ten miles above Wads- 
worth, Nevada, to the channel of the 
Carson River by a canal thirty-one miles 
long. In the Truekee River there is 
plenty of water, but in the Truekee Val- 
ley there is little agricultural land. In 
the Carson Valley there is an abundance 
of agricultural land. In fact, almost 
everywhere in the arid West there is more 
good land than there is water. On the 
first of January, 1906, fifty thousand acres 
of land had been brought under irrigation 
in the Carson Valley by means of about 
two hundred miles of canals and ditches. 
Already the cabins of the pioneers are 
seen in the valley, little one or two room 
houses, mostly, but enough to shelter the 
frontiersman and his family, for the ob- 
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ject of the Reclamation Act is to provide 
homes for the homeseekers. The land is 
divided into farm units limited to one 
hundred acres, and the settler must be 
bona fide. 

That this bleak Nevada desert will be 
completely transformed- through irriga- 
tion is fairly assured by the fact that 
wherever water has been brought to the 
land in the Carson Valley by the few 
owners of small farms scattered close 
along the bed of the little Carson River, 
crops grow with great luxuriance. One 
can almost see alfalfa grow. The stock 
feeding upon it look sleek and are in prime 
condition. Horses, dairy cattle, mules and 
hogs fatten on it. Where some settler may 
have planted a seed by his back porch, 
there has grown up a fruit tree. Decidu- 



through the soil; it is when it forms a 
coating on the surface that it destroys 
vegetation. Ordinary irrigation brings 
the alkali to the top of the ground. The 
water impregnated with alkali is drawn 
to the surface as the ground becomes dry 
and evaporates. By underground drain- 
age the water does not again come to the 
surface after irrigation, but passes away 
through porous pipes, carrying the alka- 
line matter with it. Necessary under- 
ground drainage is included in the general 
irrigation work. Before entering upon 
any project "soil tests" are made by gov- 
ernment experts, to determine the fertility 
and characteristics of the soil. Water 
tests to ascertain the varying amounts of 
water necessary for irrigation in different 
localities are also made* 



ONE OP THE BIG CANALS BUILT THROUGH THE COLORADO DESERT 
The water tank, ke plant, creamery and warehouse at Imperial are in the foreground 



ous fruits, grown for home use, do well 
and have a flavor that is often a pro- 
nounced characteristic of fruit grown in 
high altitudes. The arid regions, with 
their peculiarities of climate, may yet give 
birth to fruits, grain or vegetables su- 
perior to anything raised in this country. 
Some of the land in the Carson Valley 
shows white with alkali. The government 
will redeem this land through under- 
ground drainage. The theory, which has 
been proved, is that the crops can stand 
a fair amount of alkali if it is distributed 



The huge head-gates on the Truckee- 
Carson Canal are of concrete, all of one 
piece, and present an impregnable appear- 
ance. With ordinary care they will last 
for centuries, defying storms and floods, 
and keeping the water under absolute 
control at all times. Their finished and 
substantial appearance offers a striking 
contrast to the ** intakes" where water is 
diverted from the Colorado River to the 
Imperial country in the southern part of 
California, With such head-gates the 
water could not have escaped through the 
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irrigated country at Imperial into the 
Salton Sink, creating as it has at this 
writing, a vast inland sea thirty miles 
long, five to ten miles wide, and ten to 
twenty feet deep. 

The works on the Truckee-Carson pro- 
ject testify to the fact that the govern- 
ment with its expert engineers and ample 



price of land in the Imperial Valley in 
the Colorado Desert is about the same. 

Five years ago there was not a home in 
the Imperial Valley of the Colorado 
Desert. There was not even an Indian 
hogan (earth hut) to shelter the engineers 
who surveyed the first canals from the 
Colorado River across the desert. The 



THE TOWN OF DERBY DURING CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE TRUCKEE-CARSON CANAL 



funds is able to come to the aid of the 
West with projects of a lasting character: 
and, while encouraging and desiring irri- 
gation work by private capital, has the 
ability to undertake the greater works 
with a completeness and permanency be- 
yond the reach of individual funds. 

All doubt as to the realization of the 
wonderful possibilities of this grand plan 
should be removed by the success which 
has attended the irrigation of the Colo- 
rado Desert adjoining the Colorado River 
in California and Mexico. Like magic, a 
vast, unproductive, sun-bitten area has 
been transformed through the influence of 
water into an enormously productive agri- 
cultural region. It is a twentieth century 
miracle. It is the largest irrigation proj- 
ect, either public or private, that has so 
far been completed in the United States. 
T^iand served by the Truckee-Carson proj- 
ect costs $26 an acre with water; the 



parched earth was as bare of vegetation 
as a skating rink, and it seemed even less 
promising than Death Valley, for it lacks 
the mineral wealth of that region, the 
ground being a sedimentary deposit from 
the Colorado River. 

To-day a hundred thousand acres are 
under actual cultivation on the California 
side of the desert, and ten thousand on the 
Mexican side. Towns have arisen almost 
in a night; the principal are Imperial, 
Iloltville, Brawley, Calexico, Mexicali, 
Ileber and Silsbee, ranging from 600 to 
1,800 population. There are fifteen thou- 
sand people and eleven school districts in 
the valley. The reports from these school 
districts, for June, 1905, show 701 chil- 
dren against 370 one year ago. The popu- 
lation of the valley is greater than the 
school census would indicate, because so 
many men have gone there to start farms, 
leaving their families at home until they 
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THE SITE FOR THE ROOSEVELT DAM 
The laifert dam in the world, to be built under the soperykkm of the federal foremmeot 



the Yuma project twenty miles or more 
from the Laguna dam ten miles above 
Ymna, to the Imperial Valley. 

The largest and most comprehensive 
irrigation project which the government 
has under consideration is the reclamation 
of two million acres of land in the Sacra- 
mento Valley of California. Water will 
be conserved by means of seven huge res- 
ervoirs, and distributed over the valley, 
which is 250 miles long and from twenty 
to sixty miles in breadth. Here the prob- 
lems of irrigation, reclamation, navigation 
and drainage are all closely connected; 
for, with the storage of waters, the crests 
of the spring floods which have often 
broken the levees on the lower reaches of 
the Sacramento River and destroyed mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property, will be 
controlled. The climatic conditions in the 
Sacramento Valley are far less extreme 
than those in the desert regions. 

Although the government contemplates 
irrigation works for the benefit of home- 
steaders and endeavors as far as possible 
to undertake works with the view of 
bringing water to available government 
lands, yet, in the event that individuals 
are willing to subdivide their lands and 
to sign a contract which will prevent land 



speculation anticipating increased values 
through irrigation, irrigation works will 
be undertaken under the Reclamation Act 
where the land is in private ownership. 
This is the case in the Salt River Valley, 
Arizona, where a dam capable of impound- 
ing enough water to irrigate two hundred 
thousand acres of land will be constructed. 
The settlers in that section have gone 
ahead and accomplished marvels; now 
the government is coming to their aid. In 
the Sacramento Valley the land is mainly 
in large holdings, there being individual 
ranches of one hundred thousand acres in 
extent. At present, however, it looks as 
if many of these huge estates would be 
subdivided. 

In view of all these facts, it is not too 
much to hope that these erstwhile arid 
lands will support permanently a large 
population. For the first time in its his- 
tory, the government with humanitarian 
purpose enters upon a work which has 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to 
private enterprise. The first impounding 
dams, head-gates, canals, laterals and 
ditches have been built by the government 
and are ready for the settler. It remains 
with the settler to determine whether he 
will succeed or fail. 
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THE ERIE CANAL AND FREIGHT 

REBATES 

HOW THE NEW CANAL WILL EMANCIPATE 
THE SHIPPERS OF THE MIDDLE WEST 

BY 
C. H. QUINN 




IF the shippers of the 
Great Lake ports were 
asked to pay a million 
dollars a year for the 
privilege of sending 
their cargoes to the 
Atlantic seaboard by 
way of Buffalo, would 
they meekly hand over the money! 

Whether meek or not, the million would 
be exacted, or that tax of a million, and 
perhaps much more, would be eventually 
taken from the western producer or the 
eastern consumer, were it not for New 
York State's Erie Canal. 

When the Great Lakes were enabled, 
by the Erie Canal connecting link, to 
establish a freight rate from Chicago to 
New York, a limit was fixed to charges 
from interior cities: St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cleveland and Cincinnati, for the 
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rate from Chicago was taken as a basis. 
The object of the railroads in adopting a 
schedule was to prevent diversion of 
western freight to the water route. 

Lake traffic began in 1886 to be one of 
the most important features of internal 
commerce in the United States. The 
\alue of a water route for western freight 
was aptly stated by the report of the Cul- 
lom committee: 

**The evidence before the committee 
accords with the experience of all nations 
in recognizing water routes as the most 
efficient cheapeners and regulators of 
railway charges. Their influence is not 
confined within the limits of the territory 
immediately accessible tp water commu- 
nication, but extends further and controls 
railroad rates at such remote interior 
points as have competing lines reaching 
means of transport by water." 
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The average difference on 
all grains, between the winter 
and summer schedule, on 
grain shipped from Buffalo, 
is estimated by shippers in 
the business during the better 
part of a lifetime, at one cent 
per bushel on loose grain, and 
a far greater difference on 
package freights. The sole 
reason for reduction of grain 
rates by railroads out of Buf- 
falo, when the canal opens, is 
to get all of the legitimate 
canal freight possible. If 
there were no canal the rail- 
roads would not only main- 
tain their winter rate, but 
would, by all precedent, raise 
it. New York's 1,000-ton barge canal, 
now in process of construction, is designed 
to perpetuate the regulating power of 
water traflSc and immensely increase the 
benefits of low rates for all classes of 
freight, both by water and rail. 

The year 1904 saw the smallest ship- 
ments of grain eastward that have been 
recorded in twenty-five years. Yet the 
railroads exported from Buffalo elevators 
during the months the canal was closed, 
23,172,600 bushels. If the freight rate 
on this was in excess of the canal rate 
only one cent per bushel, the extortion on 
this small lot amounted to $231,726. 

Receipts of grain from Great Lake 
ports at Buffalo during 1904, according 







THE GREAT MOHAWK AQUEDUCT 

These immenee arche» and stonework supporting the Erie Canal will be torn 
away and the Mohawk River canalised 



WHERE THE BARGE CANAL CROSSES THE GENESEE RIVER 
The most difficult engineering feat of the 345 milea of canal 

to the report of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, were: 

Chicago 39,088,914 bushels. 

Daluth and Superior 38,564,983 ' ' 

MUwaukee 5,000,512 *' 

Greeji Bay 2,848,400 

Washburn 4,511,848 

Gladstone 4,279,725 

Manitowoc 1,425,598 «• 

Toledo 638,000 " 

Fort WUIiam 3,979,909 ** 

Port Arthur 500,11 1 " 

Total 100,838,000 " 

Of this amount 9,475,280 bushels were 
made into flour in Buffalo and near-by 
mills, leaving 91,362,720 bushels to be 
carried eastward to various points. 
About one-third of that amount was ex- 
ported last year. If we are generous 
enough to allow that the rail- 
roads out of Buffalo carried 
grain distant from the line 
of the canal as low as they 
did paralleling the canal, 
then one cent per bushel was 
saved on the 57,166,800 bush- 
els shipped by rail, or a total 
in cash of $571,668. As the 
average canal rate is fully 
two cents per bushel lower 
than the railroad winter rate, 
a saving of $182,397 may be 
credited to the canal on the 
9,619,880 bushels carried 
through to New York in 1904. 
This total saving in a poor 
season amounts to $769,065 
on grain alone. The saving 
on local shipments is exclu- 
sive of these figures. 
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Of this total eastward shipment 13,- 
431,939 went by canal at the average rate 
of 3.2 cents per bushel, or nearly three 
cents per bushel lower than the standard 
railroad winter rate. The grain figures 
do not include 68,101,186 pounds of flax- 
seed. The allowances made give the rail- 
roads the best end of the estimates, but 
the figures convey some idea of the vast 
sums within the reach of the common car- 
riers if they were unchecked by the com- 
petitive rates of the Erie Canal. Flour 
shipped from lake ports to Buffalo in 
1904 equaled 30,804,825 bushels of wheat. 

But why did not the Erie Canal carry 
more? 

Because the canal has been the victim 
of many kinds of unfair discrimination 
and unfair competition for a long series 
of years. Not only did the boatman and 
the consumer suffer thereby, but the 
western dealer and producer. Perhaps 
the most insidious, persistent and destruc- 
tive enemy that the canal has had, and 
still has, is the much-discussed rebate. It 
has been long believed that railroads al- 
lowed rebates to elevator men or ** scalp- 
ers, *' as the grain commission, men are 
called in Buffalo, to divert grain ship- 
ments from the canal to the railroads. 

It was never shown more plainly than 
at the inquiry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last July, into charges of 
rebate giving by Buffalo elevator com- 
panies. William B. Hoyt, of Buffalo, on 
behalf of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mispi^.i ^▼-mined James A. Patten, a 



prominent grain shipper and broker of 
Chicago. Mr. Patten admitted that he 
had received a rebate of one-eighth of one 
cent a bushel on two cargoes of oats from 
Chicago to New York, via Buffalo, 
through the Kellogg elevator. A dispatch 
from Washington says of this admission : 

**This was brought out in spite of 
strenuous objection by the attorneys for 
Kellogg and the firm of Biiight & Mc- 
Dougall, who, it is claimed, offered the 
rebate as the representative of Kellogg. 
Mr. Hoyt succeeded in proving the giving 
and acceptance of the rebate, but when 
the commission adjourned it had not been 
ascertained whether the one-eighth of a 
cent rebate was allowed by the Kellogg 
Company or the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
which handled the grain from Buffalo to 
New York. 

**Mr. Patten confided to Chairman 
Knapp that he was always looking for the 
lowest rates to be had and that he did not 
know that he was doing wrong when he 
accepted the rebate." 

It was shown that Mr. Patten had paid 
the lake freight himself and that the re- 
bate came from either the elevator or the 
railroad. To what extent the Brie Canal 
and its patrons have been robbed of their 
due by this same sort of rebate it is im- 
possible to determine, but it can be safely 
estimated that millions of dollars have 
been diverted, in excess freights alone, 
every year for a quarter of a century. 

When such a condition is revealed at 
the gateway of eastern consumption and 
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export, is there any question of the need 
for keeping open New York's great water- 
way? As a regulator of monopolistic 
combinations in restraint of trade and as 
a preserver of the great Northwest's po- 
sition in the markets of the world, New 
York's barge canal will prove unequaled. 

Thus far we have not considered the 
immense tonnage of package freigiTt, 
lumber and ore shipped down the Great 
Lakes to BuflFalo, for reshipment to New 
York, Boston and other seaports, also to 
points in New York on the canal. The 
cheap water rate, not only through the 
lakes, but through the canal to tidewater, 
is- closely linked with the demand for 
western products, be they grain, lumber 
or minerals. 

The war of the railroads on the Erie 
Canal has been waged unremittingly for 
many decades. From an average canal 
freight rate of 7.4 cents a bushel on wheat, ' 
in 1877, the war gradually reduced it to 
3.2. During this decline hundreds of 
boatmen became discouraged, sold their 



boats and turned to farming. Railroads 
actually carried grain at a loss to hasten 
the end of the canal. The highest Erie 
Canal rate on wheat in 1904 was 3% 
cents a bushel ; lowest, 2V^ ; average, 3.2. 
The railroad rate during the same time 
was over one cent a bushel higher, al- 
though that rate was about one cent a 
bushel lower than the railroads' winter 
schedule. It has come to a point where 
the canal has to underbid the railroads in 
order to get business. 

The history of railroads in the East is 
black with the records of crimes com- 
mitted in closing canals. The long list of 
closed canals would have been soon aug- 
mented by that of the Erie, had not the 
people of New York acted in time and 
voted the barge waterway. 

Sooner or later competition between 
railroads results in combination or con- 
solidation. This has been demonstrated 
by railroads carrying freight out of Buf- 
falo in competition with the Erie Canal. 
While it might be as difficult to establish 
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proof of a conspiracy to kill the canal as 
it is to prove conspiracy among the Chi- 
cago beef packers, the striking similarity 
of schedules on all railroads competing 
with the canal effects the same result. 
This result has made boating unprofit- 
able and uncertain on the Erie Canal; 
discouraged the building of boats and re- 
duced the number of boats from thou- 
sands to hundreds. Still, remarkable as 
it may seem, the power of the canal to 
regulate freight rates for an immense 
area of the United States has remained. 
This power was almost lost when, in 1903, 
the question of building a twelve-foot 
barge canal at a cost of $101,000,000 was 
submitted to the people at the fall elec- 
tion. 

The project was fought by the press 
outside of New York and Buffalo with 
singular unanimity and the polls showed 
a crushing defeat for the improvement 
until the returns were received from New 
York City, where an overwhelming vote 
in favor of the new waterway carried the 
proposition. 

This great engineering feat will, it is 
estimated, be completed within ten years. 
Then, in place of mule-towed and steam- 
propelled boats of 8,000 bushels capacity, 
there will be barges carrying 33,333 
bushels, or 1,000 tons. It is calculated by 
experts that the trip from Buffalo to 
New York will be reduced from twelve to 
five days, and that ten instead of seven 
annual trips will be made. Some idea of 
the vast improvement may be realized 
when it is considered that in place of the 
usual fleet of four boats carrying 870 
tons, there will be fleets of four barges, 
one propeller and three consorts, carry- 
ing 4,000 tons. 

Decreased cost of transportation will 
place the lake and Erie Canal route to 
the Atlantic seaboard on an equal footing 
with the Soulanges Canal route via Mon- 
treal and the Chicago drainage canal to 
the gulf. If Chicago should not then get 
the cheapest freight rates in the country 
it will be because of combination among 
idl the freight-carrying interests. The 
tonnage of package freight shipped by 
water will, hardly without doubt, be 
greatly increased, and carried at half the 
railroad rates. 

Expert investigation by the canal im- 
provement state committee determined the 



present cost of carrying grain from Buf- 
falo to New York, with fleets of four boats, 
at 87 cents per ton, or 1.75 mills per ton- 
mile. The cost of carrying on the barge 
canal, as now being constructed, was esti- 
mated at 26 cents per ton or .52 of a mill 
per ton-mile. The average net cost of 
railroad transportation was estimated, on 
careful calculation, to be 2 mills per ton- 
mile. Though great improvements have 
been made in railroading, the increased 
cost of many materials hardly permits of 
lowering the rate quoted. The ruling rate 
on grain by rail from Chicago to New 
York, in 1904, was 20 cents per 100 
pounds, in car lots, from January 1 to 
May 1, and 17 cents till December 4. The 
rate was then raised back to 20 cents. It 
will be seen that the rate was lowered 60 
cents a ton during the lake and canal sea- 
son. Here is a clear difference of $2.44 
per ton in favor of the water route, as 
the average lake rate was 1.5 cents and 
the average canal rate on wheat 3.2; 
total 4.7 or $1.56 per ton. 

These oflScial figures on grain give no 
idea of the far greater saving, by water 
transportation, on package goods. It is 
generally considered that canal rates be- 
tween New York and Buffalo, both ways, 
are fully fifty per cent lower than rail 
rates. West-bound freight is now being 
carried for from 80 cents to $1 a ton, 
about one-fourth the railroad schedule. 
The variety of package freight, the many 
changes of rates, special arrangements 
and conditions attending its shipment 
permit only of rough estimates of the 
total amount saved the people by the Erie 
Canal. 

On this kind of freight the West re- 
ceives a more direct benefit than the East 
because the West is the consmner. Some 
idea of this traffic may be gained from the 
fact that 49,382 tons of sugar and 12,298 
tons of coffee were left at Buffalo in the 
canal season of 1903. This was largely 
for reshipment to Chicago and other lake 
ports. Besides . these two leading com- 
modities there were 57,971 tons of all 
other merchandise, the total saving on 
the freight of which, by water, amounted 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. This 
the Erie Canal has done under adverse 
conditions; the one-thousand-ton barge 
canal will easily treble present benefits for 
both East and West. ^^ , 
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F. Howard Mason, secretary of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, who has 
gone thoroughly into the lake and canal 
transportation problem, estimates that 
with the barge canal, grain can be profit- 
ably loaded at Chicago or Milwaukee and 
landed in New York for 3.5 cents per 
bushel. He apportions the rate thus: 
lake freight, 1.5; elevator charges, % 
cent; canal freight 1.5 cents. Thomas M. 
Ryan, for twenty-five years a large ship- 
per from Buffalo by canal, estimates the 
Chicago-New York rate at 3 cents and 
says that larger lake carrying vessels, 
larger canal barges and improved motive 
power for the latter will make the low 
rate possible. 

It is confidently expected by the state 
authorities in charge of the barge canal 
work that a type of barge will he devel- 
oped that can navigate the lakes, the canal, 
and land its cargo anywhere on the At- 
lantic coast in America. Qasoline is being 
talked of as the coming fuel for the pro- 
pulsion of canal barges. 

Work on the barge canal is now being 
pushed at six different places. The meth- 
ods of canal building in use are in stri- 
king contrast with those of 1817, when 
the original canal was dug. A Pittsburg 
firm which has the heaviest contract on 
the entire line of the canal in amount of 
excavation is granted three years by the 
state in which to complete the 3.28 miles 
of canal. This contract is three miles 
west of Rochester, and electric wires from 
the city convey current for lighting the 
operations at night. Earth is taken out 
at the rate of 65,000 yards a month of 
26 working days. This firm estimates 
that its contract will be completed in two 
years from the beginning, June 1 last. 

An invention of the late Harold A. 
Boedker, of Chicago, who was prominent 
in the engineering work of the Chicago 
drainage canal, will be used on this con- 
tract. This machine, costing $100,000, is 
designed to seize a heap of blasted rock, 
elevate the large load and carry it beyond 
the range of work. Electricity will be 
the motive power. By way of contrasting 
old canalmaking methods with present, it 
may be stated that 60 men, wili machin- 



ery, excavate as much now in 24 hours 
as was excavated by 400 men on the orig- 
inal Erie Canal. 

The course of the barge canal takes it 
through 170 miles of earth and rock, 107 
miles of canalized rivers and 68 miles of 
open water. From Buffalo the canal will 
follow the present line of the Erie to 
Lyons, about 100 miles, with the exception 
of a new course ta^ng it out of the city 
of Rochester. From near Lyons a new 
channel will lead to Oneida Lake, which 
is to be utilized. From the east end of 
Oneida Lake, Wood Creek, enlai^ed, will 
be made use of and, with a new channel, 
will connect with the Mohawk River, 
which wUl be canalized to Waterford on 
the Hudson. 

Through the earth section, the canal 
will be 75 feet wide at the bottom, 123 
feet wide at the water line and 133 feet 
at top of banks. In sections where the 
cansd will be through rock, it will be 94 
feet wide at the bottom and 96 feet at 
the top. The rocky sides will be smoothed. 
Through the great Montezuma marsh the 
channel will be 200 feet wide. 

The 38 locks in the entire course of the 
canal will be each 300 feet long, 45 feet 
wide and have 14 feet of water over their 
sills. This size of locks will allow barges 
now plying the Soulanges Canal to use 
the New York route. They will enter the 
barge canal through the Niagara River 
from Buffalo to Tonawanda and after 
leaving the canal at Waterford will fol- 
low the Hudson for about 160 miles to 
New York. 

Spurs of the barge canal will be built 
into the largest two interior cities, 
Rochester and Syracuse. The Syracuse 
spur will connect with Lake Ontario at 
Oswego and such barges as can stand the 
rough seas of that lake can take that 
course to the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is hoped that the success of New 
York's barge canal will obviate any ne- 
cessity for the proposed thirty-foot water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
via the St. Lawrence. That it will turn 
the atrophy of New York's export grain 
trade to a healthy growth is one of the 
great hopes of its friends. 
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HOW AND WHEN DID UVING MATTER ORIGINATE ON THE EARTH 



BY 



H. CHARLTON BASTIAN 



Dr. Bastian has been for forty years one of the most independent 
investigators in biology. In 1872 he published **The Beginnings of Life" 
and in 1874 y Evolution and the Origin of Life," both of which attracted 
much attention and opposition. Since that time his many publications have 
treated of nervous diseases. Dr. Bastian was one of the earliest champions 
of the theory of spontaneous generation, and his present article may be 
taken as a summary of his general position. 




I HE old belief that living 
things first appeared 
upon the surface of the 
earth owing to miracu- 
lous agency, and Uiat 
all the various species 
which subsequently ap- 
peared have owed their 
origin to a similar supematuial agency, is 
now commonly known as the ** Special 
Creative Hypothesis." It is a notion no 
longer entertained by the majority of 
scientific men, because of the absence, as 
they believe, of all strict evidence for the 
occurrence of miracles of any kind, either 
now or in the past. This old view has 
been displaced by what is known as the 
"Evolution Hypothesis." And it is com- 
monly believed by those who favor this 
hypothesis, that as the surface of the 
earth cooled down su£Sciently to admit of 
various chemical afiSnities coming into 
play, living matter must have been 
formed by natural synthetic processes, 
gradually leading to the production of 
more and more complex compounds, till 
at last those combinations which we know 
as living matter made their appearance. 
Some have been willing to beUeve that 
this took place at one time and site only 
T-by a quasi-miraculous process. Others 
see no reason for any such restriction and 
think that the process being natural and 
non-miraculous must have occurred in 
many sites at the same time, and that it 



must have recurred at many periods— 
that is in many past ages — ^though it may 
now have ceased to recur. Others still- 
though they are comparatively few— be- 
lieve that if living matter originally came 
into existence by natural processes, there 
is nothing to show that such processes 
have not been operative in all past ages 
since the time when they first began, nor 
that such processes do not continue to 
the present day. 

Neither one of these views in regard 
to the past can be supported by any 
positive evidence. The history of early 
changes on the earth's surface is abso- 
lutely beyond our ken. 

Many men of science, while perfectly 
willing to postulate the natural origin of 
living matter in the past rather than 
accept belief in miracles, have been will- 
ing to believe, though without adequate 
evidence, that the natural affinities and 
conations which led to its production in 
the past have now ceased to be operative. 

Several things have, however, to be 
borne in mind which will, as the writer 
hopes to show, be found fully to justify 
this statement as to the absence of ade- 
quate evidence for a belief in the cessa- 
tion of tiie natural production of living 
matter. 

In the first place the whole history of 
science tends to show the uniformity 
of natural phenomena— that everything 
which goes on in the universe, so far as 
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we have been able to ascertain, takes place 
as we are accustomed to say in accord- 
ance with fixed **lawB.'' It is the prevar 
lence of this uniformity which has grad- 
ually displaced in the minds of men of 
science anything like a belief in mira- 
cles or supernatural causes, hence the 
disbelief in the creation of living matter, 
and the belief in its becoming, its origin, 
that is, by natural causes. This being so, 
it seems only logical to suppose that the 
causes originally operative for the pro- 
duction of living matter would have con- 
tinued to exist tibrough all past ages, and 
shoidd still continue to be in operation. 
The properties and chemical tendencies 
of material bodies appear to be quite con- 
stant through both time and space, and 
no one has attempted to show Uiat there 
were any forces or sets of conditions ex- 
isting on the surface of the earth at the 
time when they assume living matter to 
have first come into being, different from 
what may be operative at the present day. 
On the contrary, it might with much show 
of reason be assumed to have been more 
diflScult for living matter to come into 
being then than now, seeing that the non- 
vital organic products derived from pre- 
existing living things which are now 
everywhere widely dispersed, would then 
have been absent. 

If positive evidence that living matter 
has ceased to come into being independ- 
ently and by natural processes is wholly 
wanting, how comes it that so many men 
of science are content to believe in this 
particular discontinuity? There are, the 
writer believes, two principal reasons for 
this state of things. 

It has been said over and over again 
that a present-day de novo or natural 
origin of living matter is contrary to the 
experience of all mankind— that we see 
everywhere living things coming only 
from pre-existing living things. That is 
perfectly true in regard to tiie question 
of the origin of all Ae living things that 
come under our observation: but it is 
absolutely devoid of all cogency in refer- 
ence to the question of the de novo origin 
of living matter, seeing that the origin 
of living matter, like the origin of crys- 
tals, can only take place in fluid or in 
semi-fluid media, and that in each case the 
initial molecular combinations would lie 
Far beyond the region of the visible, even 



were the observer aided by the most pow- 
erful microscope ever made. 

Suppose we admit that absolute proof, 
by experiments, has not yet been brought 
testifying to the de novo origin of living 
matter at the present day ; to decline to 
admit that absolute proof exists of the 
present-day origin of living matter is one 
thing; but in face of all the difiSculties 
as to origination and as to proof, under 
experimental conditions, it may well be 
asked: Are we on this account war- 
ranted in assuming that living matter is 
not now constantly originating de novo 
under conditions more favorable for such 
a processf This view seems to be tibe real 
heresy, since to adopt it is to assume, 
without a scrap of evidence, a break in 
the continuity of natural phenomena for 
which no reason has ever been alleged. 
The occurrence, whenever it takes pkce, 
is one which must always elude the ob- 
servation of men. It may now be taking 
place all over the face of the earth in 
favorable media, and yet this most subtle 
process will reveal itself to no one. 

This formation of living matter by 
a process of synthesis from its primitive 
elements, to which we have just been 
referring, is what I term archebiosis. 
The living matter so arising, in the form 
of minute particles, is assumed to speed- 
ily develop into one or other kind of the 
lowest living things. Similar living 
things may, however, originate de novo 
in another way, known as heterogenesis. 
Thus in archebiosis we are presumed to 
have to do with the actual origin of liv- 
ing matter, and its subsequent speedy de- 
velopment into living things of different 
kindis ; while in heterogenesis we are pre- 
sumed to have to do with transformations 
of already existing living matter, and a 
consequent de novo birth of alien living 
things. 

If all the forms of life that have ever 
existed upon the surface of the earth have 
been derived from the primordial forms 
which first took origin by natural syn- 
thetic processes in an incalculably remote 
past, no adequate and consistent explana- 
tion would be forthcoming of the un- 
doubted existence, at the present day, of 
the teeming multitudes of such lower or- 
ganisms as have been referred to. For 
if the assumed gradual development of 
higher forms of life during all past 
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geologic ages has been largely due to the 
intrinsic mutability of living matter, as 
the evolution hypothesis assumes, would 
it not be a stultification of that hypothesis 
to suppose that such primordial forms as 
bacteria, torulae, monads, amoebae and 
ciliated infusoria have remained practi- 
cally unchanged and in these low grades 
for untold millions of years! 

As the writer long ago pointed out, per- 
sistence of low types of life is much more 
explicable on **tiie assumption of succes- 
sive evolutions of more or less similar 
forms from similar starting points under 
the influence of like conditions, than on 
the assumption that such changeable 
forms should have continued to produce 
their like through such vast and unreal- 
izable epochs of time/' Persistence of 
types among lower forms of life is, in 
fact, to be expected in accordance with 
the newer views, seeing that the living 
things that are assumed to have been 
constanfly arising by archebiosis and 
heterogenesis have been the immediate 
products of ever-acting material proper- 
ties and natural laws, the same in all 
times, however much or little the environ- 
ing conditions may have varied from age 
to age. 

Thus the continued recurrence of low 
types throughout the geologic strata from 
the Silurian system upward ; and, among 
higher types, the constant admixture of 
previously known forms with others alto- 
^ther new, will be found quite con- 
sistent with the notion of a continual 
surging up through all geologic time of 
freSily evolved, lower forms of life, 
representatives of which, as they become 
more and more highly organized, mix, in 
successive epochs, with those of their 
predecessors which still remain. There 
would thus always be a continual striving 
onward of old and new alike, toward 
those highest goals which the direction 
of development and the sum-total of sur- 
rounding conditions at the time rendered 
XHMSsible. 



What has just been said will be found 
to have a very important bearing upon 
another problem of great speculative in- 
terest, namely, the question of the time 
needful for the evolution of aU the forms 
of life that have appeared upon earth. 
It is well known that this is a problem to 
which very different answers have been 
given by phjrsicists, by geologists and 
biologists respectively. The time that 
could be conceded by Lord Kelvin (that 
is something less than forty millions of 
years) was thought to be hopelessly too 
short by Darwin. And this same doctrine 
was more strongly and explicitly an- 
nounced by Professor Poulton. He 
seemed to consider that many hundred 
millions of years would be needed to 
account for the evolution of all the diflPer- 
ent forms of life that have appeared upon 
the globe. 

One of the principal reasons that in- 
duced Darwin to think it needful to make 
extremely large demands upon time is to 
be found in his view that low forms of 
life change or become modified less 
quickly than the higher forms. 

If instead of believing with Darwin 
that **all tiiie living forms of life are the 
lineal descendants of those that lived long 
before the Cambrian epoch," and that 
**all the organic beings that have ever 
lived on this earth may be descended from 
some one primordial form," it should be 
admitted that life originally started from 
multitudes of centers (as the uniformity 
of natural phenomena would demand) ; 
that from the earliest stages of the earth's 
history up to the present time new start- 
ing points of simplest forms (by archebio- 
sis as well as by heterogenesis) have been 
ever taking place all over the surface of 
the earth, we may see, not only how many 
of the facts concerning ''persistent 
tjrpes" may be explained, but also how 
the time needed for the whole evolution 
of life upon the globe may have been far 
less prolonged than most biologists have 
hitherto supposed. 



Dr. Bastian's criticism upon current scientific beliefs is so radical thai we sub- 
mitted his article to a number of leading scientists of America, asking them to reply 
to the following questions: 

1. Have geologists overstated the time needed for the evolution of life on the 
earth t ^ I 
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2. Is there any likelihood that living matter is now being formed by ntxturet 
Their replies are as follows: 



DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Lcland Stanford, Jr^ Unlvertlty 

1. No one knows what length of time 
is necessary for the processes of evolution. 
We have no adequate measure, and opin- 
ions vary very widely as to the yardsticks 
we try to use. Geologists are equally far 
from agreement, and for analogous rea- 
sons. We know that in some groups forms 
change more quickly than in others, and 
we have some ^ght measures in geological 
time of the period of endurance of some 
species. But the whole matter of time is 
still in the guesswork period, except as to 
the relative succession of events. If we 
knew that the time had been as short as 
the forty million years allowed by Lord 
Kelvin, we could trim our theories of 
evolution to match. 

2. We can only answer this by saying 
(1) that we have no present evidence that 
living matter is now formed from non- 
living matter. Dr. Bastian's early experi- 
ments, not accompanied by adequate care 
to exclude germs, or by adequate recogni- 
tion of our present knowledge of the life 
histories of infusoria, bacteria and fungi 
are regarded as of little value by skilled 
experimenters. So far as any one has yet 
found out, every cell comes from a cell, 
all life from life. 

(2) But this is inconclusive. If life is 
reidly generated from non-life, we have 
reason to believe that it would not appear 
in specialized forms like infusoria, but in 
groups of molecules so small that we 
could not find them, so simple that we 
could not recognize them. We might ex- 
pect them to compare to a drop of water 
as a clam to the ocean. 

(3) The fact that all lines of life on 
earth are joined together by homologies, 
diverging like branches of a tree, is an 
argument that all life sprang from one 
stock. This again is not conclusive, 
though it offers a rational explanation of 
present conditions. 

(4) The theory of evolution allows for 
forms quiescent or degenerating as well 
as for forms progressing. There is no 
inherent reason why a group of low organ- 
ization should not persist little changed 
for thou*" ' " mturies. Specialized 



forms are adapted to varied conditions of 
life, and natural selection forces rapid 
change. 

Adaptation is the essential fact in evo- 
lution, not progress or change. 

(5) We know nothing whatever of the 
origin of life. Spec^tion ** darkens 
counseL'* 



JACOB REIGHARD 
ProfcMor of Zoology. University of Michigan 

1. Eminent geologists and physicists. 
Lord Kelvin, G. Darwin, Heln^oltz and 
others, have by various methods calcu- 
lated that the time which has elapsed 
since the earth became habitable must be 
between twenty and forty million years. 
It is remarkable that the results obtained 
by different methods should agree as well 
as they do. The selection theory seemed 
to Darwin to need a longer time for the 
production of existing animals and plants. 
This was one of Darwin's difficulties. At 
the present time many evolutionists are 
taking refuge in the mutation theory of 
Hugo De Vries. According to this Hieory 
new species are produced, not by the 
long-continued addition of small varia- 
tions, but at a single bound. On this 
theory the time allowed by physicists and 
geologists is ample for tke evolution of 
the existing fauna and flora, without the 
aid of *'archebiosis." 

2. That eels were produced from mud 
and flies from decaying flesb was formerly 
commonly believed, even by scientific 
men. That bacteria and other micro- 
organisms might originate spontaneously 
was later held by the opponents of Pas- 
teur. Wherever such alleg^ cases have 
been investigated by rigid scientific meth- 
ods, they have been shown to be without 
foundation. As methods of investigation 
have been refined, the number of alleged 
cases of spontaneous generation has les- 
sened. There are now none which scien- 
tific men credit. I do not see how any 
one can deny the possibility of such origin 
at the present time. But in the abs^ce 
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of all acceptable CTidence fhe scientific 
man mnst continue to regard the origin of 
living matter from non-living under ex- 
isting conditions as most tmlikely. A 
single valid case would change his whole 
attitude. 



ALBERT P. MATHEWS 

Astoeltte Professor of Physiological Chcmlttry. 
University or Chicago 

1. As regards the first question, whether 
geologists have overstated the time needed 
for the evolution of life on the earth, my 
opinion is of no value, as I am neither a 
geologist nor a physicist. My impression 
is that the disagreement between geolo- 
gists and physicists concerning the length 
of time the earth has been in an inhab- 
itable condition has arisen from computa- 
tions of the age of the earUi by Lord 
Kelvin which rested on assumptions which 
have been overthrown by the modem dis- 
covery of radioactivity and atomic sources 
of energy. Kelvin when he made the com- 
putations knew nothing of this source of 
energy and his computations are inval- 
idated by the discovery of a source of heat 
unknown to him. 

2. I think it unlikely that living mat- 
ter is originating at the present time 
spontaneously on tiie earth outside of pre- 
existing living matter. There is no evi- 
dence of any such spontaneous generation 
at present. At the present time bacteria 
and other living organisms are everywhere, 
and if any accumulation of raw material 



out of which living matter could be made 
occurred anywhere, this raw material 
would be elaborated into living matter 
within the bodies of bacteria and oilier 
organisms long before it would have a 
chance to change spontaneously into them, 
assuming of course that it could so change 
if given time enough. It is, however, pos- 
sible that in the absence of such living 
cells, if sufficient time were given, such 
spontaneous generation might take place. 
In my opinion it did in all likelihood take 
place. 



EDW. B. WILSON 
Professor of Zoology. Columbia University. 

1. I do not feel myself competent to 
express any opinion as to the time needed 
for the evolution of life on the earth, nor 
do I think any one can oflPer more than a 
vague guess on this subject. If the mu- 
tation tiieory of De Vries be well founded, 
the time required may be much less than 
has, until recently, been assumed. 

2. I know of no evidence that living 
matter is now being formed under either 
natural or experimentally modified condi- 
tions, except as a product of pre-existing 
living matter. 
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THE C0T8W0LD HILLS, BY P. WILSON STEER 



THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

BY 

E. DOUGLAS SHEILDS 



Q HE Royal Academy, 
a London, whose annual 
^ exhibition of pictures is 
^ so well known, is a 
4 typical example of a 
3 too perfect organiza- 
3 tion. It exists, stands 
solid, on the basis of 
royal favor. For does not the Prince of 
Wales preside at its annual banquet? It 
can count on social support, its necessary 
corollary, and on the support and esteem 
of the public which in loyal England are 
an equally certain consequence. Fifteen 
thousand pictures are presented annually 
to the judges by aspiring artists. The 
election of the distinguished artists to be- 
come associate members, and later full 
members of the Royal Academy, not only 
gives excellent and abundant opportunity 



for wire-pulling, but gives them for life 
the right to exhibit six pictures annually. 
These life members tend to become, as is 
inevitable, a bodyguard. to tradition. The 
result has been that the Victorian phase of 
English art has been preserved and its ex- 
ponents kept before the English public 
long after its place had been taken by an- 
other spirit, one which was rejected and 
despised by the judges of the Royal 
Academy. 

A band of younger men, realizing that 
there was no chance of their gaining a 
hearing unless they themselves gave the 
public the opportunity, formed what has 
since then been known as the New English 
Art Club. As can be understood, the re- 
volt against aged conventions, dull re 
spectability and placeseeking was boun 
to carry its members further than the 
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•'MOTHER AND CHILD," BY AUGUSTUS E 
An extraordinary piece of realiam 

might otherwise have gone. Nevertheless, 
from the first there were some among 
those who came to the exhibitions to 
laugh and to join the critics in jeers, who 
saw that there was in the thiijg life and 
sincerity and devotion to ideals. For the 
latter, the men were evidently ready to 
starve, for the British public was far from 
being able to appreciate the vivid, extraor- 
dinary canvases hung up for their view. 
It would be interesting to find out how 
many of them were purchased during the 
first years of derision. 

One becomes curious to know what kind 
of organization was formed by these men. 
One of the first things that strikes one is 
the fact that candidates for election to 
membership of the New English Art Club 
are not required to submit work. They 
are merely elected by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of voters after being proposed 
and seconded by members in the usual 
way. The executive committee of eight 
members of the club is elected annually, 
and decides upon the number of works 
which members may submit to the jury. 
The jury of selection consists of thirteen 
artists, and the hanging committee of 
-re elected by the members of 



JOHN 



the dub at the annual 
time of voting. One of 
the interesting features 
of the club is the hospi- 
tality it is ready to offer 
to artists who are not 
members, but who may be 
invited by two members 
to submit their work on 
the same footing as mem- 
bers. These exhibitors, 
as they are called, are in- 
vited to vote at the elec- 
tion of the jury of selec- 
tion and the hanging com- 
mittee of the exhibition 
that follows the one at 
which they exhibited. The 
executive committee has 
power to invite a distin- 
guished artist of any na- 
tionality to contribute 
pictures to any one exhi- 
bition of the club, the 
number of the pictures 
which are exempt from 
passing before the jury 
being the same as that 
fixed on for members. 

It will be seen that we have here an or- 
ganization of extraordinary elasticity, the 
result of which is shown in the fact that 
of the original members who exhibited 
during its first year, thirty-five years ago, 
only two are now showing pictures. There 
are probably various reasons for this, but 
it forms a hopeful contrast to the rows 
of pictures from superannuated artists 
that have covered miles of wall space in 
the Royal Academy shows each year, 
artists who, because they had been made 
Royal Academicians, had the right for all 
time to show six or eight pictures annu- 
ally. That exhibitors who are not mem- 
bers should have a vote in the election of 
the jury also shows a catholicity of spirit 
and a readiness to catch not only the wind 
of progress but the s- irit of the age, from 
whichever quarter it may blow. True art 
and moneymaking so rarely go together 
that one is not surprised to find this art 
club has the regulation that the subscrip- 
tion of £4 ''4'' per annum is returned to 
any member whose works are totally re- 
jected, and who on that account retires 
from the club. 
Few now remain of the original mem- 
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bers of the club, but of these the most dis- 
tinguished is Mr. P. Wilson Steer, who is 
not only regarded as the greatest English 
landscape painter of his day, but who has 
been one of the best influences at work in 
England for the furtherance of true and 
sincere art. Fortunately possessed of 
private means, and, therefore, able to fol- 
low his own bent, he has of all British 
artists developed the most original style. 
To a certain extent it sug- 
gests the influence of Con- 
stable and of Turner, but it is 
strongly individual. No one 
else has painted like Steer. 
A great colorist and a master 
of atmospheric effect, he pos- 
sesses a sense of comparative 
magnitude to a degree pos- 
sessed by no one else since 
Turner. Like him he dis- 
cards the ordinary method of 
producing perspective by con- 
verging lines, the crudest ex- 
ample of which is familiar to 
us in the converging lines of 
a railroad, and produces his 
effects by the relative position 
and sizes of the objects de- 
picted, but, above all, by the 
atmospheric effects by which 
distance is shown. Although 
a realist, or perhaps because 
he is one, there is in many of 
Mr. Steer's works that sense 
of mystery in broad daylight 
which only the poet's eye dis- 
cerns in nature. 

Steer, however, is not only 
a landscape painter. At a 
time when every one looked 
on Mr. Sargent as the only 
man living who could paint a 
portrait group and handle 
light, Steer's **Mrs. Butler 
and Children," burst upon 
the world as a surprise, surpassing any- 
thing Sargent has done. For, although 
there is not the same dramatic effect 
which Sargent gives his sitters, the can- 
vas is truer, and fuller of light and of 
atmosphere. One does not have the im- 
pression that a curtain has suddenly been 
drawn and revealed them to us, in a posi- 
tion theatrical in its effectiveness, but 
rather that we are brought into full and 
rounded knowledge of them not only visu- 
ally but in a subtler sense. 



Perhaps the most famous picture by 
Steer is one which has for its subject a 
boat in harbor, with figures going down 
toward it. This has been described as the 
finest picture of modern times. It will 
interest Americans to know that no one is 
a greater admirer of Mr. Steer's work 
than the distinguished portrait painter, 
Mr. Sargent, who, by the way, is a mem- 
ber of the New English Art Club, and 



A PORTRAIT OF AUGUSTl^S E. JOHN, BY WILL ROTHENSTEIN 
Mr. Rothenstein has been strongly influenced by Rembrandt 



is loyal enough to its ideals to serve as 
one of its jury of selection. 

David Muirhead, a Scottish artist, as 
his name betokens, received his early 
training along with a group of vigorous 
students at the Royal Academy, Edin- 
burgh, under Professor Frederick Brown, 
now at the Slade School, London, lie is 
a painter of dignified landscapes, gener- 
ally in a low tone, showing strongly the 
influence of the Dutch school. His work 
shows a fine feeling for color, and son^- 
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times suggests the thought that Mr. 
Muirhead belongs to that class of artists 
whose love of color is stronger, though 
perhaps unconsciously so, than their love 
of ** nature" so-called. And there is a 
point of view in which this love of color 
in the abstract and joy in portraying its 
harmonies take a higher position in art 
than the love of formal nature. Mr. 
Muirhead, who may repudiate the above 
suggestion, is one of the foremost of the 
landscape painters. His work is full of 
fine feeling and restraint, and has in it 
the essentials of the very best work. 

Notable among the artists whose names 
are connected with the New English Art 
Club are those who received their train- 
ing at the Slade School, London. It is a 
moot point whether it is to the students 
or their professors that an art school owes 
its reputation. If the position occupied 
by the Slade School is to be ascribed to its 
students, the first names that would rise 
to the mind would be those of Augustus 
E. John and William Orpen, the former 
ft Welshman and the latter Irish. 



* PORTRAIT. BY AUGUSTUS E JOHN 
Hyle b formed upon that of Rubens 



Mr. John resembles in appearance a 
Hungarian or Gipsy rather than a Welsh- 
man, and his style of dressing suggests the 
Gipsy strongly. Before coming to Lon- 
don he had frequent intercourse with one 
of the professors at the University of 
Liverpool, who is an authority on the 
Romany tongue. Mr. John used to ac- 
company him on his tramps, and learned 
the language of the Gipsies and also came 
to feel the fascination of those strange 
people, whom he still joins occasionally 
in their expeditions. He is an exponent 
of the sound methods of draughtsmanship 
taught at the Slade School. 

Augustus John is the kind of person- 
ality round which legends soon cluster. 
And, although he is still a young man, 
there is one which has already grown and 
which deserves telling. When he was a 
callow youth, tall and unformed, about 
eighteen, and as yet having given no signs 
of unusual talent, John took a holiday. 
The story goes that one day he was ba- 
thing on the sea coast and, when diving, 
struck his head against a rock and was 
for some time stunned. But he 
came back to the Slade School a 
genius ! 

There is a good deal to criticize 
in his work. The coloring leaves 
much to be desired, especially in 
his flesh painting. The portrait 
by him, here reproduced, entitled 
** Mother and Child," is an ex- 
traordinary piece of realism, 
vivid, brutal and unconventional 
to a startling degree. The crudity 
of the coloring— and even John's 
greatest admirers can not grant 
him a sense of color— accords 
with the **bare bodkin" spirit of 
the picture. The woman holds in 
her hand a toy, a beetle with 
crimscm head and brilliant green 
body. Her bodice is of a peculiar 
shade of yellow with orange bows, 
and the child's flesh is an un- 
earthly color. There is, of course, 
no attempt at composition. There 
is no bland arrangement as one 
sees in the Italian school. It is 
more like a snap-shot in paint; 
in its arresting, instantaneous ef- 
fect, rather like a Velasquez, but 
with an individuality which marks 
it sharply oflf ai\i sets it apart. 
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-THE DOLL'S HOUSE," BY WILL ROTHENSTEIN 
Tliit paiiitmg is fuO of light and ghftde and raggestion. WhiiUer'f influeaoe ia traceable in it 



John has been described as having been 
strongly influenced by a French school 
of literature, and as wishing to be a Bal- 
zac in painting. He is a man about whom 
many things will always be said. One 
can only hope they affect him little. 

When William Orpen came over as a 
young student from Dublin, he very soon 
set the Slade School agog with his marvel- 
ous draughtsmanship. His first picture. 



entitled **The Mirror,'' exhibited in the 
New English Art Club, was a masterly 
piece of skill in color and paint. Since 
then he has executed numerous portraits 
and composition pictures and charming 
miniature portraits, the best known of 
which is that of W. McColl, the critic. 
He has also done some remarkable work as 
landscape painter. His ** Flower Girl," 
which is reproduced here, is a strong, fine 
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•* LOTTIE OF PARADISE WALK." BY WILLIAM ORPEN 
A !<trong, fine piece of paintinff 

piece of painting, remarkable in a man 
still in the mid-twenties. Although some- 
times the color is a trifle treacly, one can 
not but be struck with the soundness of 
the painting, the skilful handling and 
the dignity of tone and color. The sub- 
ject is one that is familiar to all London- 
ers: the flower girl, s^ucy, warm-hearted, 
impudent, the bane of the policeman, who 
often is told home truths by her when 
he is too zealous in the performance of 
his duty. ** Lottie of Paradise Walk,*' as 
Mr. Orpen has called her, is evidently one 
of the best of her class, clean-living, self- 
respecting, brave. The outline of her 
face is indistinct, lost in the dark back- 
ground, but the rich warm glow of the 
cheeks and, in fact, the whole face, is full 
of life. The red shawl she wears over 
her dark bodice, the dull-green skirt and 
the flowers form a pleasing color scheme. 
Ti/r« tit:i| Rothenstein, whose portrait 



of A. E. John, which we 
give here, was bought by 
the Walker Gallery, Liv- 
erpool, is one of the best 
known members of the 
club, and one of its lead- 
ing spirits. Recently he 
has been strongly influ- 
enced by Rembrandt, es- 
pecially in his paintings 
of East End Jews. Some 
yeare ago he painted what 
is perhaps his best work, 
**The Doirs House.'' It 
is a beautiful scheme of 
silver gray, the two fig- 
ures standing out against 
a background of warm 
black, the one strong note 
of color being the woman 's 
dress of sulphur or pale 
lemon yellow. It is full 
of light and shade and 
suggestion, with the influ- 
ence of Whistler dis- 
tinctly traceable in it. 

It is unfortunately im- 
possible to refer specially 
to any great number of 
the artists who compose 
the New English Art 
Club. One would like to 
reproduce ** The Gold 
Shawl" of Mr. A. Am- 
brose McEvoy, who was 
an intimate friend of Whistler, and whose 
work has an intimacy, a graceful ease and 
gaiety which are especially welcome in 
these days. Mark Fisher, who w^s one of 
the original members of the club, is a suc- 
cessful exponent of one of the salient fea- 
tures of the school— atmospheric eflPect. 
He has been one of the most successful 
artists of his day, and is specially noted 
for his skill in drawing cattle and sheep 
and for giving the animals individuality 
and life, much in the spirit of Jules Mil- 
let, instead of suggesting them by daubs 
that only experience enables one to dis- 
tinguish from maggots of unusual size. 

Among the water-color artists, and 
there are some that are wedded to this 
medium, one would mention A. W. Rich 
and H. B. Brabazon. Mr. Francis Dodd, 
in his **East Acton," exemplifies to the 
full two tendencies, one clearly visible in 
the New English Art Club, and the other 
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in the literature of the present day. 
"East Ajct-on" is a luminous and delight- 
ful drawing, showing a row of houses seen 
against a sunset sky. Closer examination 
discloses the fact that the mean suburban 
street that forms the subject is not even 
showing its front to the public, but the 
backs of the houses. This is what Q. K. 
Chesterton and others who are running 
tilt against the centralization of great 
cities and the contempt of everything 
aiburban would highly approve. Still 



ready a change is detected in the attitude 
of the Royal Academy toward modern 
tendencies in art. Mr. Clausen, one of the 
early members of the club, is now one of 
the professors at the Royal Academy, 
while several men who became first known 
through the New English Art Club have 
been honored by the Academy. Of 
course, these honors are refused by some 
sturdy souls, but there is another and per- 
haps a wiser section that sees in them the 
best hope for English art. A country that 



"SHEEP," BY MARK FISHER 
This painter has peculiar ability to draw animals, giving them individuality and life 



life is also represented in the club by 
some exquisitely painted flowers and 
fruit, showing that the love of texture and 
the art of depicting it have fortunately 
still their votaries. 

The most important thing about the 
New English Art Club is not, after all, 
the club, or even the work produced by its 
members, but the very fact of its exist- 
ence and the influence that it is bound 
to have on art in the British Isles. This 
it would be difficult to overestimate. Al- 



calls itself democratic while loving only 
that which royalty honors is a difficult 
country to deal with. But the New Eng- 
lish Art Club has found that it pays in 
every sense of the word to ignore the 
country, '*gate money" and ** success.*' 
For the result has been that success 
comes ; the country, though slow to do so, 
honors truth when it sees it, and the 
New English Art Club is becoming recog- 
nized as the leaven of true art in Grea^ 
Britain. 
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WILLIAM G. FITZ-GEBALD 



KNOW a host of re- 
mote, old-world cities 
whose sleepy, grass- 
growi? streets occasion- 
ally echo with unac- 
customed sounds of 
carnival that ill accord 
with crumbling me- 
dieval walls and towers 
and queer old toppling 
buildings of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth 
centuries. I call to 
mind the curious **Dan- 
c i n g Procession ' ' at 
little Echtemach, in the 
Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, the still 
stranger ^'Palio*' or 
barebacked horse race 
of the trade guilds round the great Piazza 
of old Siena; and a dozen other public 
pageants that have come down in direct 
line from remote antiquity. 

But among them all, I know none more 
remarkable than the June ** Festival of 
the Lilies" at Nola, that ancient but 
sleepy city lying twenty miles out from 
Naples in the lovely Campagna Felice. I 
often wonder w^hen I tread its drowsy 
streets whether there is much difference 
in its aspect to-day from that of the days 
when Nola was successfully resisting 
Hannibal after the Battle of Cannae, 
more than two hundred years before 
Christ was born. 

Nola's great hero and patron saint is 
St. Paulinus, poet and bishop of the fifth 
century. He is credited with having in- 
vented church bells, and was altogether so 
remarkable a person that he was carried 
off into captivity by the Moors. His cap- 
tors, however, were so impressed by the 
sanctity and sweetness of the bishop that 
they suffered him to escape, and when he 
returned home the whole population 
turned out to meet him, carrying in their 



hands the great, tall, white lilies so famil- 
iar to this day to visitors in this lovely 
part of Italy. As years passed away, the 
anniversary of Bii^op Paulinus 's return 
was celebrated with more and more cere- 
mony, until at length the trade guilds 
began to erect elaborate ornamental 
towers which they carried in procession as 
symbols of the lilies with which the joyous 
populace welcomed their bishop on his re- 
turn. 

The date of the festival to-day is June 
26; and so remarkable is it that it at- 
tracts visitors from all over Italy, besides 
the crowds of foreigners, chiefly Amer- 
icans and British, who are usually visit- 
ing Naples. On this day sleepy little 
Nola wakes up to a great, mad, merry- 
making carnival; and tram-cars, rail- 
roads, carriages and country carts are 
hard put to it to transport the gay 
crowds flocking in for the festa. Thou- 
sands of these bring their own provisions, 
and even tents; for Nola's accommodation 
for visitors is very limited indeed, and 
what is more, the natives charge prepos- 
terous prices in the hotels and restaurants. 

The first thing to do on arriving in the 
quaint little town is to inspect the eight 
colossal ** machines," as they are locally- 
called. There are eight of these lofty 
church-tower-like erections deposited in 
courtyards and by-streets on the eve of 
the great feast. They are, indeed, marvels 
•of beauty, and it seems strange that 
skilled artisans should work so patiently 
and laboriously upon these curious and 
lofty symbols of a day. 

The framework is of light scaffolding^, 
tapering toward the summit. Each is in 
quite a different style of architecture ; 
and it must be borne in mind that a spe- 
cial board of art critics will presently pro- 
nounce upon the respective merits of each 
and award prizes accordingly. The 
*'gigli/' or *'lilies," rise in seven graceful 
and tapering stories, ornamented with 
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THE "LILY" PYRAMIDS IN THE GRR4T SQUARE AT NOLA 

These popier-raache towers, erected Ijy the trade suildR. are carried in procession once a year. Each is borne by forty men who^ at a 
given signal execute a fantastic dance, the towers bending hither and tnither at alarming angles. The ceremonv concludes with a 
procenion of prelates from the cathedral, bearing the silver statue uf Bishop Paulinas, the patron saint of Nolo. The towers are syno- 
Dolir of the liliea with which he was welcomed on his return from captivity 
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round or pointed arches, cornices and 
decorations of cherubs, angels or grotesque 
figures in papier-mache. Some of them 
glitter with mirrors in all their inter- 
spaces. Others, again, dazzle one in the 
bright sunlight with their tinselled mo- 
saic; all of them flutter gaily with flags. 

The front part of each tower is slightly 
concave, and the bare scaffolding in the 
rear is concealed by luxuriant natural 
foliage and flowers. Standing under one 
of these fantastic erections one sees on 
the topmost point a colossal figure of 
some saint or hero, while on each one 
hangs prominently the sign of the par- 
ticular guild or trade to which it belongs. 
Thus on one may appear a waistcoat; 
on another a loaf of bread ; on a third a 
shoe, and so on. These queer pyramids 
are designed by professional architects in 
consultation with the members of the 
trade who bear the expense of each, and 
much anxiety is evinced as to whether or 
no the chosen design will gain a prize 
from the festa committee. 

On the eve of the great day, when the 
gigli stand ready, all Nola is illuminated 
in their honor, and thousands of colored 
lanterns are hung on ropes across the 
streets, or from the beautiful tower itself 
to the houses on either side. One notices 
that the base of the pyramids consists of 
a massive framework of beams; on the 
lowest story is accommodation for an 
orchestra; and every tier and detail of 
the towering flower-like gigli, that rise 
glittering above the hiorhest housetops, is 
worked out with as much pains as though 
it were intended for some great cathedral 
which should endure, not for a day, but 
for a thousand years. 

On one side of the big market place is 
the town hall, and, facing it, is the cathe- 
dral of Nola with its great tower built 
ages ago out of the marble ruins of two 
Roman amphitheaters that graced the 
Nola of the Caesars, which was a walled 
city with twelve gates and many splendid 
temples to the gods. 

Every Whitsunday, Nola wakes up to 
great excitement. A vari-colored Italian 
crowd, largely mixed with foreigners, 
pours through the narrow streets to the 
market-place. There are thousands of 
well-to-do country folk who have come in 
their gigs; the women in flaring silks with 
long gold ''' ' their necks, and 



earrings of enormous rough pearls in 
their ears. For a few lire they secure 
seats on a balcony, at a window, on a flat 
roof, or even on some crumbling and 
dangerous projection of the hoary old 
cathedral. The streets at the four cor- 
ners of the market square are kept clear 
for the passage of the giant gigli. 

Suddenly the confused sound of many 
bands is heard, and one by one flashing, 
glittering and swaying crazily like the 
mast of a ship in a gale, the great pyra- 
mids advance into the square, their lofty 
spiresnodding to the rhythmic feet of their 
bearers, who are always porters from the 
great arsenal of Naples. These men are 
famous all over the Campagna Felice for 
their great strength. The flags flutter and 
decorations glisten in the blazing sun. 
The figures of the Virgin and saints on 
the pinnacles of the gigli bow and bend 
as they advance. Before each moving 
tower a man walks backward, guiding 
the bearers by beating time with hand 
and foot. There is a reason for this, be- 
cause the ten porters at each of the four 
massive sides of the base can not see each 
other, on account of the great beams 
that rest on their shoulders. 

Other men run beside them ready to 
lay hold of a beam and place their own 
shoulder beneath it, should the strength of 
a comrade fail. The traveler is irresist- 
ibly reminded of a Hindu festival, such 
as that of Juggernaut at Orissa. The 
weight of these towers must be very great ; 
and tall and powerful as the arsenal por- 
ters are who bear them, it is easy to see 
that every muscle is strained and many 
faces manifestly express a severe degree 
of exertion. 

The men are clothed only in cotton 
drawers, most of them rolled up above 
the knee; white shirts; a crimson scarf 
about the waist; a red fez upon their 
heads, and a many-tinted kerchief round 
the neck. All maneuvers of these bear- 
ers are guided by a whistle. When this 
is heard for the first time, the forty men 
with one accord lift the enormous tower, 
and the moment it is ** afloat'' it advances 
swiftly up the street. 

The moment all the eight gigli have 
entered the market-place, an extraordi- 
nary spectacle is beheld, for the lofty 
towers begin a fantastic and apparently 
most dangerous dance, dangerous, so far 
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THE PROCESSION OF PRELATES LEAVING THE CATHEDRAL 
The solid silver statue of Bishop Paulinus is in the rear 



as one can see, alike for porters and popu- 
lace. Round and round each tower 
dances. Collisions eeem inevitable, but 
are always skilfully avoided in the mazes 
of a kind of waltz, surely the strangest 
dance in the world, with forty struggling 
men beneath each of the eight giglif and 
the whole army of dancers guided by the 
shrill whistle of the captain. 

After a few minutes of this dance the 
massed bands strike up a wild tarantella. 
Immediately the bearers dance more 
recklessly than ever, and the huge crowd 
rushes hither and thither to escape anni- 
hilation from the fall of the great Jug- 
gernauts. And imminent enough does 
this seem. The towers, many of them 
from seventy to a hundred feet high, bend 
this way and that at a terribly alarming 
angle. But presently the crowd realize 
that after all there may be no real danger 
and they, too, begin to dance and sing. 

A sight indeed is it to see this great 
populace dancing furiously, and the eight 
colossal towers dancing also in their midst. 
Just when the porters grow so fatigued 
that their burden becomes a very real 
danger, the board of judges send the po- 
lice over to interfere. Gradually the 
waltzing pyramids are brought to a 



standstill and ranged in a row before the 
town hall. 

And now begins the second act of this 
strange drama. Into the great square 
rolls an ancient ship, flying at its mast- 
head an oriental flag, and carrying as its 
figurehead a bust of St. Paulinus. On 
board, and half sheltered by the spreading 
sails, are seated a gorgeous grand vizier, 
a turbanned white-clad crew, and an- 
other band of music. The grand vizier 
suddenly rises and throws handfuls of 
sweetmeats among the crowd, causing a 
sudden frantic scramble among the merry- 
makers. 

A few moments later the porters, who 
had retired for refreshments after having 
set down their colossal burdens, return in 
eight small ** armies'' and form circles 
around each towering **lily." In the 
midst of each crew steps a man carrying 
what looks like the rod of a Roman lictor, 
topped by a bunch of flowers. The nine 
bands now strike up another tarantella, 
and the eight crews of porters interlace 
their arms and whirl in dance about the 
staff-bearers, leaping and swaying with 
frantic elan. 

The bacchanal is at its very height, a' 
the populace likewise excited and dancii 
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when, suddenly, the 
grand old bells of the 
cathedral peal out across 
the sunny Piazza, and 
simultaneously a proces- 
sion of prelates, gor- 
geously robed, issues from 
the church and enters 
the square, led by the 
Bishop of Nola himself 
in full canonicals. Bring- 
ing up the rear of this 
imposing procession 
comes the solid silver bust 
of St. Paulinus, borne on 
the shoulders of two men. 
Other enthusiastic No- 
lans hold a baldachin of 
cloth-of-gold over the 
silver figure, and on to 
this fall the curious little 
sweetmeats thrown by the 
spectators. The proces- 
sion makes 'a solemn , 
round of the Piazza, and 
when its last member has 
disappeared once more 
into the ancient cathe- 
dral, the bands on the 
lofty gigli strike up the 
** Royal March '*; each 
set of forty porters has- 
ten to their posts; pierc- 
ing whistles are heard, 
and once more with a 
great simultaneous heave, 
the towering and colossal 
** lilies '' are again under 
way. 

In the path of each, 
long rows of crackers are 
laid, and as the bearers 
advance with their 
weighty burdens, these crackers explode 
with an appalling din. The excited popu- 
lace laugh and shriek and fly in all di- 
rections; and so, amid clouds of gun- 
powder smoke and excitement and hila- 
rity, the lofty ** lilies *' of Nola disappear 
or another whole year, and the tens of 
thousands of spectators likewise desert 
the Piazza in search of entertainment. 

As to the pyramids, I am told these cost 
at least 1,500 lire each, or nearly $300; 
and each trade pays for its own. The 
unfortunate porters who carry these tre- 
mendous burdens receive but sixty cents 



THE TOWER WHICH RECEH^ED THE PRIZE 
Jt wu richly decorated with molded papier mache and statuary 



for the arduous day's labor, besides their 
food and drink. The mayor told me he 
estimates the profit to the town itself at 
something like $25,000. 

Oddly enough, when the giant gigli re- 
tire from the great stage of the Piazza, 
they are thrown violently to the ground 
with the object of loosening the nails in 
the massive framework at the base. The 
more costly decorations are stored up un- 
til the following year, and then the vari- 
ous trades interested may choose what 
part of the old ornamentation they would 
like to form a new **lily.'' 
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fiiMnan officers aboiU to embark after their release 

The Last Scenes in the Russo-Japanese Drama 

It is only recently that the Russian prisoners of war have been pent back to Russia. The 
embarking of these prisoners recalls the uniform kindness shown them by the Japanese through- 
out the war. So remarkable has been this treatment that eighteen thousand of these prisoners 
wish to take out naturalization papers and remain in Japan. 

Peace is welcomed by the Japanese Empire. The anti-treaty riots were the work of a 
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Russian soldiers, prisoners of war, on their tpay to their ship 



Japanese troops abotU to start for Sakhalin 

few politicians who opposc^l the jfovemment. The actual lawbreakers were few, although the 
crowds were large. The rejoicing over the fleet and the magnificent welcome accorded the navy 
were a truer expression of the spirit of the |>eople. A<lmiial Togo has been a model to his 
country of modesty and greatness. He seldom appears in any other but a fatigue uniform, 
"^ion except a single star on his breast. The story told of the Admiral and 
* on the day of the great naval parade illustrates something of the Japanese 
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Watching the naval review at Yokohama 

spirit. The master of ceremonies had arranged that the Admiral and the Crown Prince should 
nde together in a carriage following the Emperor, but the Crown Prince replied : * * I can not 
ride with Admiral Togo; he is an admiral and I am but a captain. 1 will ride in a jinriksha 
behind him." When Togo heard of this he said: **I can not permit this; if my Crown 
Prince rides in a jinriksha, I will ride in a jinriksha, too.'* And so it came to pass. Fol- 
lowing the carriage of the Emperor there came a jinriksha with the Admiral, and then 
another in which rode the Crown Prince. Next came the carriages with other admirals and 
state officials. 
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GEORGE W. BOSCHKE 

ENGINEER OF THE NEW SEA WALL OF GALVESTON 

BY 

C. M. HY8KELL 



GEORGE W. BOSCHKE, chief engi- 
* neer of the Harriman railroad lines 
in the Pacific Northwest, just now has the 
distinction of directing work on more 
miles of final survey and actual construc- 
tion than any other railroad engineer in 
the country. The work cut out for him at 
this time involves an expenditure of $24,- 
000,000 before the close of next year. The 
Southern Pacific main line in Oregon is 
being relaid with heavy steel, all wooden 
bridges are being replaced with steel 
structures; the main line of the Oregon 



Railroad & Navigation Company is under- 
going similar treatment and a block signal 
system is being installed ; a chain of fuel- 
oil tanks is being built to provide fuel 
for oil-burning locomotives that are to be 
put in commission on both systems; 
90 miles of new railroad are being built 
along the Snake River from Riparia to 
Lewiston ; 60 miles of new road are under 
construction through the canyon of the 
Grand Ronde River and up the Wallowa 
to Joseph, Idaho; 90 miles of new road 
are being surveyed from Drain, Oregon, 
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to Coos Bay, at Pacific tidewater; a new 
branch line 35 miles long from Arlington 
to Condon, Oregon, is being completed; 
surveys are being run through central 
Oregon from Huntington to Eugene, and 
from Eugene to Klamath Falls; a num- 
ber of short branches and cut-offs are be- 
ing built; extensive docks are being 
erected in Portland to replace those re- 
cently burned; and plans are being 
drawn for a belt line to rim the Willa- 
mette River the entire length of Port- 
land's harbor, cutting through all the 
docks and passing under twenty streets 
and four drawbridges. 

It does not seem possible that Boschke 
ever could have been a very little boy. 
When you take up your Gay ley's Myth- 
ology, and your mind dwells on a picture 
of Atlas, carrying the world on his back, 
you think of Boschke. Broad as his solid 
shoulders are abeam^ he is nearly as thick 
fore and aft A dark mat of short, curly 
hair covers the round crown of an other- 
wise square-cut head. His face is a mix- 
ture of grim humor and decision, the lat- 
ter predominating. I asked him to tell me 
something about his life. He glared at me 
a minute, then a smile broke into lines 
positively roguish. 

'*0h, no, you don't get me there," he 
said, with a shrug, and puffed with in- 
creased vigor at a large, black cigar. The 
man who would "get" Boschke must go 
after him with dynamite, enough to blow 
up a tunnel. I glared back at him, and 
asserted that I^ would get the desired in- 
formation elsewhere. He said I could 
'*go to the devil," or something of that 
nature. I went elsewhere. Among other 
things I learned was, that his father was 
an exiled Russian engineer who came to 
Boston in the fifties, and designed the 
government defenses about Washington 
in the fateful year 1863. The boy grew 
up accustomed to strenuous scenes, and 
associated with captains of industry. 
Following in his father's footsteps, he be- 
came a civil engineer, but eftrly chose the 
Far West as a field for a career. 

Although the men who conceived the 
bold plan of raising Galveston and pro- 
tecting it with a sea wall wanted a break- 
water quickly, they nevertheless de- 
manded that it should stand for ages 
against the ceaseless tides. They wanted 
a man who would accomplish in a few 



years what the ancients required genera- 
tions of time for doing. The mere cost of 
the wall was a bagatelle in considering 
the purpose of it. Millions of dollars- 
embedded in crushed granite and 125,000 
barrels of cement, and steel rods; a co- 
hesive mass 17,593 feet long, 17 feet high, 
16 feet thick; resting on 20,000 piles 
planted 45 feet deep at the ocean's brink, 
and riprapped with 120,000 tons of gran- 
ite—was nothing when compared to the 
lives and wealth of the city it was de- 
signed to protect from a recurrence of the 
disaster that destroyed Galveston at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

They wanted workmanship, without re- 
gard to its price. A man offered to take 
Qie job for $300 a month. They ceased 
negotiations when he named his wages. 
The task needed one who, vested with the 
deciding power, would invariably decide 
right. Unwary supervision, wrong pro- 
portions of any ingredient, foundation 
flaws of any nature, and the grim old sea 
would laugh as it tossed aside the struc- 
ture made by misguided hands. A wrong 
calculation of a penny, carried through 
aU the elements of cost, would entail a loss 
of tens of thousands of dollars. 

When they had figured out the stagger- 
ing truth of this conclusion, they realized 
one thing above all others, that it was im- 
portant they should not find the wrong 
man. They found Boschke. 

The first thing they tried to impress on 
him was the awfulness of consequences 
that might attend delay. That avalanche 
of green, churned water, twenty feet high 
and whirling like a thousand liquid tor- 
nadoes, was in their daily thought. It 
had done terrible execution, and tidal 
waves sometimes return. Here the $300- 
a-month man came in with a challenge 
that he could build the wall in fifteen 
months. Boschke figured a little while, 
and told them it could be done in two 
years, allowing for possible interruptions. 
The cost in dollars, he said, would be 
about three millions. They asked him 
how much money he would want for him- 
self. He said he didn't know. They of- 
fered him a salary of $10,000 a year. 
He replied that he would **see the rail- 
road boys" about it. 

When the Galveston commissioners 
found Boschke he was not looking for a 
job. He never had needed work. There 
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had been plenty for him as far back as he 
could remember, when he was a chunky 
youngster. Just now he was directing 
the construction of $2,000,000 terminals 
at Galveston for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, of which system he was assist- 
ant chief engineer. 

He took up the matter with the railroad 
officials, to learn if it would be agreeable 
to them to accept his resignation. The 
company decided that his resignation 
would not be accepted. The commission- 
ers held another session. They were re- 
minded that delay was dangerous, and 
that there was a man who could do the 
task in fifteen months, at $300 per month. 
They recalled this man's application, and, 
after a long, torturing discussion, put it 
back on the shelf and sent for Boschke. 

Couldn't he take the job in addition 
to his railroad terminals and conduct 
both undertakings at the same timet 

Boschke was touched. Could he do two 
men's workt He said he would be willing 
to endure the toil if the railroad company 
would agree. The proposition was sent 
up to the company, and the company was 
willing. So Boschke was cut loose, with 
his $2,000,000 terminals in one hand and 
his $3,000,000 sea wall in the other. 

'*Did you have any hard problems to 
solve t" I asked him. '*Were there any 
great difficulties to be overcome t Any 
setbacks or discouragements t" 

'*Not a thing of the kind," he an- 
swered, too promptly, and, without bat- 
ting an eye, continued: ''Everything 
went along nicely. It was just straight 
away jamming 'em down and filling up 
according to specifications." 



I inquired further and learned that he 
had to get his granite out of a mountain 
285 miles away from the sea wall. The 
four million feet of lumber required for 
sheet piling was selected and milled in 
Louisiana. The face of the wall was built 
with a concave shape, which tapered it 
from a thickness of sixteen feet at the 
bottom to five feet at the top. Down in 
the great forms, where the wall was 
builded, the air was so stifling that white 
men could not stand under the strain. 
The labor was done entirely by Louisiana 
negroes. The rehabilitation of the city 
of Galveston, requiring great armies of 
workmen, caused a scarcity of labor al- 
most unequaled in the history of like un- 
dertakings. There were troubles con- 
stantly, and all kinds of troubles. And 
one day, when he had his railroad termi- 
nals about half done, a cyclone picked 
them up and threw piers, docks, tracks 
and elevators over into the bay. 

There is only one thing about the whole 
job that Boschke seems to be particular^ 
proud of, he finished the terminals on 
time, and completed his 17,593 feet of the 
sea wall fourteen days before the expira- 
tion of the two years. But he worked 
every day, with a carefully picked army, 
as large as he could maneuver in the 
space allotted for it. His success en- 
couraged the commissioners, and they ex- 
tended the wall a mile further. 

Prior to all this he built the longest 
ocean pier in the world. It winds like a 
gigantic letter S along the beach at Santa 
Monica. But his greatest works are the 
Galveston sea wall and terminals. And 
he is still under forty years old. 



FRANKLIN W. HOOPER 

THE DIRECTOR OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 
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BY 
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T> ACK in the early seventies there was a 
J-^ youth in attendance at Antioch Col- 
lege in Ohio who, in the intervals of study 
swept out the halls, chopped the wood 
and rang the college bell. He had jour- 
neyed out to the Middle West from a hill- 



side farm in the State of New Hampshire, 
but he was not working as a janitor frona 
dire poverty, but because his father, like 
so many other practical men in that day^, 
opposed the higher education. 
**Very well, father, "/isaid the yonnfl^ 
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New Englander, **I know how you feel 
and that you would greatly prefer I 
should stay on the farm and keep up the 
old traditions. But I want to go to col- 
lege and if you will give your consent I 
will pay half my own expenses and for 
the other half contribute my services va- 
cations." 

The offer was accepted, and that was 
why twenty-year-old Franklin W. Hooper, 
a raw-boned country youth, was doing 
chores at the fresh-water college, sitting 
at the feet of Edward Orton, the professor 
of natural science, and acquiring a pas- 
sionate love of that subject. 

When Orton left Antioch to become 
president of the Ohio State University, 
Hooper decided to leave Antioch also and 
to matriculate at Harvard in order to 
study under Louis Agassiz. The New 
Hampshire boy, as before, made ends 
meet by hard work ; he was janitor of old 
Massachusetts Hall and caretaker of the 
reading-room. Agassiz at this time was 
building up the natural history museum 
that bears his name. Hooper was one of 
his most zealous and indefatigable under- 
graduate assistants, i^ecializing in botany, 
zoology and the details of museum admin- 
istration. The older man inspired the 
younger with a life-ambition. * * Wherever 
I am called as teacher or otherwise," said 
the pupil of Agassiz, **I will start in by 
founding a natural history museum!" 

After his collegiate and graduate 
courses at Harvard, the young man found 
limited opportunities to realize his ideals, 
first at Keene (N. H.) high school, where 
he introduced the study of natural 
science and founded the Keene Natural 
History Society, and later at Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, New York, where he 
started the collections in mineralogy and 
osteology. The Adelphi 's young professor 
of geology and chemistry spent the year 
1886 abroad, visiting the chief European 
mxuMums of science, hoping meanwhile 
for the help of some wealthy patron who 
should enable him to carry out the 
scheme of founding a museum. It was 
after his return from Europe, in the 
aatumB of 1887, that opportunity opened. 
At that time the City of Brookljni had 
the gbost of a popular culture-institution 
which, developing from an Apprentices' 
Free liibrary, had grown into a lusty and 
vigOTona middle age as a public forum 



and patron of the arts and sciences and 
had then gone rapidly down hill into a 
state of decrepitude and senility. The 
truth is that the back of the Institute had 
been broken by a crushing load of debt 
and by its trustees' inability to do more 
than carry the burden. Endowment fund 
income and rent income had been partly 
diverted to pay interest on mortgages; 
and when in 1887 this indebtedness was at 
last cleared off, the once-flourishing 
Brooklyn Institute was still land poor, 
library poor, art poor. 

Professor Hooper and General John B. 
Woodward, the new and active president 
of the institution, were walking home 
from church one Sunday morning when 
Woodward stopped and said: 

** Hooper, I wish you would go down to 
Washington street some time and look 
over the collections there. At present we 
are doing absolutely nothing in the way 
of scientific work. What collections we 
have are stored away as junk. I wish you 
would study the situation and suggest 
improvements." 

Farsighted and enterprising as General 
Woodward was, it is uidikely that he had 
even an inkling of the improvements that 
Hooper would suggest. The idea bom in 
the educator's brain a decade before 
leaped into activity, expanding as it rose. 
Through the disjecta membra of the edu- 
cational skeleton before him, he saw the 
vast outlines of a real people's university, 
teaching by means of hundreds of lec- 
tures and classes, uplifting art standards 
by concerts, dramatic presentations and 
exhibitions, forming a center of light and 
leading by bringing all scientific and ar- 
tistic interests to a focus, establishing a 
museum not merely of natural history but 
of all departments of human activity, 
maintained by the city for the benefit of 
all the citizens. But where were the funds 
required to carry it out? No Carnegie 
loomed even faintly on the horizon. Small 
wonder that President Woodward was 
astonished, even appalled by the immense 
outlines of the project. But he was pres- 
ently infected by Professor Hooper's 
energy and enthusiasm, and the aid of the 
trustees was enlisted, they electing him 
director in the spring of 1888. 

The secret of the future institute's suc- 
cess was to be cooperation. In the modem 
great city there are forces (enough an^ 
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more than enough for the execution of 
public-spirited enterprises, provided those 
forces can be brought together and their 
waste energy utilized. That was Prof essor 
Hooper's task. He started with his per- 
sonal friends and with the families of the 
pupils at the Adelphi, causing them to be- 
come associate members and contribute at 
least $5 per annTun. One by one the scien- 
tific societies of the town reorganized as 
departments identified with the larger life 
of the institute. Organizations of pro- 
fessional men entered in the same manner 
or were newly created; the engineers, 
architects, musicians, lawyers, artists and 
above all, the teachers, found a home and 
a welcome there. Meetings of depart- 
ments and lecture courses by distinguiiBhed 
scholars were the means of holding to- 
gether the rapidly expanding institution, 
which was now renamed the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, and the proj- 
ect definitely broached of founding a great 
city museum. By June, 1890, an active 
membership of over eleven hundred had 
been attained, the number of meetings and 
lectures held that year was 445, and the 
total attendance no less than fifty thou- 
sand, truly a remarkable showing for only 
two years of work during which the insti- 
tute had been practically recreated by its 
membership and its director with insig- 
nificant aid from outside sources. 

In the autumn of 1890 the executive 
abilities of Mr. Hooper were put to their 
severest test through the destruction by 
fire of the old Washington Street build- 
ing. A splendid program for the year had 
been arranged, the memberships were com- 
ing in finely, and there were fair pros- 
pects of a surplus to be applied to the 
museum project, which the city authori- 
ties had promised should be got under 
way as soon as the institute could show 
permanent funds of $200,000. Never was 
a disaster more adroitly turned into a vic- 
tory. The insurance money realized $27,- 
000; the site of the old building was sold 
to the city for the Brooklyn Bridge ap- 
proach for $72,000 ; and then the director, 
in the spring of 1891, went out to raise 
the required balance by personal solicita^ 
tion. It was a strenuous campaign; the 
country was none too prosperous, and 
already the silver bogey was beginning to 
frighten the timid. ** Hooper,'* said one 
admiring millionaire, as he drew his 



check for $5,000, **you are positively the 
best beggar I have ever met!" Hooper 
pocketed the compliment and credited 
the cash to the institute, without a mur- 
mur. He was not begging for himself; 
he had headed the list with the subscrip- 
tion of his own family fortune of $10,- 
000, which the trustees subsequentiy de- 
clined to accept, and he felt like the Old 
Guard at Waterloo, that it was a case of 
do or die. When, after incredible exer- 
tions, $51,000 had been raised in com- 
paratively small sums and the last few 
heart-breaking thousands seemed in sight, 
David A. Boody, soon to be mayor and a 
warm friend of the institute, came to him 
and said: 

** What's this foolishness about trjring to 
raise your endowment fund to $200,000! 
I think that with a showing of $100,000 
the city will authorize the museum.*' 

It would have been an occasion with 
the unregenerate for profane swearing. 
Hooper held himself in and replied: 

**Why in the name of all tiiat's good 
didn't you tell me so a year agof I had 
it direct from friends of the administra- 
tion that $200,000 would be necessary." 

Such is the irony of affairs. To-day 
Director Hooper by no means regrets that 
he made the all but impossible effort, 
which, according to one man at least, was 
not necessary, but which immediately se- 
cured for the institute a financial stability 
of the highest importance in developing its 
work. 

A structure was planned by McKim, 
Mead & White, following a prize compe- 
tition, the total cost of which with its in- 
terior fittings might well reach $10,000,- 
000. Ground was broken on September 
14, 1895, and the first section was com- 
pleted a year and a half and dedicated 
approximately two years later. The City 
of New York has expended over a million 
dollars on the magnificent marble and 
granite structure, only three-sixteenths of 
which is yet completed, although work 
has been going on for a decade. While 
the vast design will not be completed be- 
fore another fifteen years or quarter of a 
century at the least, the museum is rapidly- 
taking its place among the leading ones 
of the country in natural science, ethnol- 
ogy, archeology and pictorial art. 

In his role of university builder^ Mr. 
Hooper has developed a<-reputation as ^ 
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keen bnsmees man and promoter which is 
far outshadowing his earlier fame as a 
scholar. Like the successful wide-awake 
American, he has not been afraid to 
tackle anything, no matter how remote 
from his old province. His aim has in- 
cluded every sort of instructive or uplift- 
ing entertainment for the seven thousand 
and odd members of the institute, except 
out and out theatrical performances. It 
has made the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tral Concerts a financial success, has had 
Paderewski and the greatest soloists and 
instrumentalists on its programs, while its 
department of music, with a membership 
of nearly three thousand, and advisory 
board comprising the chief musical ex- 
perts of the town, has held beneficent if 
somewhat trust-like sway over all impor- 
tant musical activity. 

*'Book concerts and lecture dates in 
Brooklyn!" remarked Rafael Navarro; 
former manager of the Academy of 
Music, with a disgusted expression, the 
other day; "well, I guess not! What's 
the use when the institute has preempted 
that field all to itself?" 

Professor Hooper has figured in the 
public activities of Brooklyn also, having 
been for eight years a member of the 
Board of Education, and in consequence 
a target for criticism on account of his 
fearless and independent attitude. He 
has resented most strongly the application 
of political pull to posts in the public 
schools, and waged at least one long and 
bitter fight to prevent personal influence 
from dictating choice of a high official. 

In person Mr. Hooper is very tall and 
very large of frame, so that he would 



tower as a giant over his feUows if he did 
not stoop. His full black beard is barely 
whitened at the ends, although he is weU 
into middle life. He has a charming 
suavity of manner, a fund of scientific 
knowledge which he makes as interesting 
to the hearer as a romance, and a wide 
knowledge of this world's aflfairs, seen 
from the angle of a quaint, half cynical, 
wholly human New England humor. 
Under the surface is the strong idealism 
that has made so mighty an impress upon 
Brookljm; for it is the personality of the 
man and not only his tremendous strength 
and executive capacity that has enabled 
him to achieve what he has. He still puts 
in twelve to fourteen hours a day at his 
work; in summer moves the whole para- 
phernalia of the institute office to the 
old homestead at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire, and there combines the labors of 
directorship and of farming his 190-acre 
ancestral glebe. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to at- 
tribute all the manifold successes of the 
institute to this one man. Without public- 
spirited citizens, such as the late General 
Woodward and his brother, Robert B. 
Woodward, President A. Augustus Healy 
and President of Council L. Mason 
Clarke, former Mayors Schieren and 
Boody, the members of the committee on 
art museums, together with the great 
army of college-bred and professional men 
working in the twenty-seven departments, 
the institute could have done but little. 
It is glory enough for Mr. Hooper that 
he aroused the civic life of a great com- 
munity and enlisted its best element in 
the march to a higher goal. 
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THE resignation of President Henry 
Smith Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, took place on 
December 12. The immediate effect is to 
enable Dr. Pritchett to go to New York 



as executive head of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, which was recently endowed by An- 
drew Carnegie with $15,000,000, to be the 
nucleus of a great pension system for 
superannuated college teachers. 
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How the departure of its president will 
affect the New England technological 
school, for which, until lately, he had 
been making ambitious plans, can not yet 
be foreseen. Mr. Pritchett's presidency 
at **Tech," as the Massachusetts Institute 
is familiarly called, will at all events be 
memorable in the history of the institution 
by reason of the humanizing of engineer- 
ing studies and school life that he has at- 
tempted. In this respect he has been 
unqualifiedly successful. Of the failure 
of his grandiose scheme for an alliance 
of the institute with Harvard University, 
soon to have at its disposal several million 
dollars left by Gordon McKay for the up- 
building of a great technical school, the 
world has already heard. Indeed— so it 
is currently believed— it was essentially 
this failure, due partly to an adverse de- 
cision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court by which the institute has been 
inhibited from selling the land on which 
its present buildings are located, and still 
more to the uncompromising attitude of 
a majority of the Tech alumni and faculty 
who have opposed the plan throughout, 
that led to Mr. Pritchett's being willing 
to leave a community in whose progress 
he had become deeply concerned. The 
change appears to have been made with 
extreme regret, even though the oppor- 
tunity to give undivided attention to the 
Carnegie Foundation will generally be 
held to be a promotion. 

The side, at any rate, of Mr. Pritchett's 
presidency that has never been adequately 
described is the narrative of his efforts, 
for the most part very successful, to make 
the institute something better than a fac- 
tory for grinding out engineers. Both 
the strength and the weakness of the 
student material with which he has had to 
deal has been well understood. **The 
American," he said in an address some 
time ago, *'is alert, energetic, resourceful 
and superficial. He can make a little 
knowledge go farther than the citizen of 
any other country, and this lesson he has 
had every opportunity to learn in our 
schools. Initiative, resourcefulness and 
nervous energy were great factors in our 
pioneer work and they are great factors 
still ; but they will not endure in compe- 
tition with efficient training, patient study 
and exact knowledge. The pioneer epoch 
has passed." 



Bringing culture to Boston might be 
regarded as equally superfluous wiSi car- 
rying coals to Newcastle; yet that has 
certainly been Mr. Pritchett's most wortiiy 
service to the technical school over whidi 
he has presided for the past six years. 
He has tiirown his influence into humaniz- 
ing the life of the place. Recognizing 
that the prospective engineer, just as ab- 
solutely as the student of classical courses, 
needs comradeship and diversion, as well 
as technical instruction, he has built up 
the Tech Union, with its opportunities for 
social intercourse and harmless amuse- 
ments. He has welcomed the growth of a 
normal and healthy interest in athletics. 
Whatever has seemed to foster the com- 
munity spirit has had his hearty support. 

Nor have his efforts been confined to 
the student body. In order to promote 
greater solidarity of sentiment among the 
alumni he organized the big reunion of 
1904. He followed the example of a few 
of his teachers, and set an example to 
many more of them, by taking an active 
part in the work of building up the city 
beautiful that is gradually supplanting 
the commonplaceness of old Boston, and 
his appointment as chairman of the 
Charles River Dam Commission, a iMJsi- 
tion which he still holds, came about in 
recognition both of his remarkable en- 
gineering capacity and his appreciation 
of the artistic part of an undertaking 
which involves converting the tidal estu- 
ary known as the Back Bay into a decora- 
tive fresh-water lake comparable with 
Hamburg's Alster Basin. 

A conviction as to the duties of citizen- 
ship led him soon after he settled in 
Boston to become a resident of the lesser 
city instead of following the majority of 
the privileged classes to a pleasanter and 
better-governed suburban town. And this 
civic interest has not been confined to 
attending the primaries and voting. A 
scheme for a radical reform of the system 
of Boston city government, one which 
would, in theory at least, be applicable to 
most American cities, was elaborated be- 
fore the Massachusetts Reform Club two 
years ago, and although it has not yet been 
adopted, for it was too far in advance of 
the times, it has stirred up abundant dis- 
cussion and has already infiuenced the 
thinking of others. It called, amongst 
other requirements, for a mayor with very 
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large powers, an assistant mayor, a cabinet 
of seven heads and a single chamber of 
forty representatives, all these to be paid 
relatively large salaries in order that a 
better class of men might be attracted to 
the public service. 

In addition to many other responsibili- 
ties Mr. Pritchett very lately accepted 
the chairmanship of the board of manage- 
ment of the Franklin Fund, the money 
left by Benjamin Franklin for the crea- 
tion of an institute to benefit workingmen. 
That he had a hand in Mr. Carnegie's 
endowment of that fund is, to say the 
least, suspected. 

Not only in deed but in word Mr. Prit- 
chett has emphasized for the benefit of the 
institute students and of the general pub- 
lic his ideas of service. Again and again 
in public address he has upheld the con- 
ception that young men should be pre- 
pared in the technological schools not so 
much to hold certain jobs as to live the 
best life possible while holding them. 

In charge of Mr. Carnegie's pension 
fund Mr. Pritchett will have every possi- 
ble opportunity to justify the faith of 
those who believe him to be one of the 
strongest of modem educational thinkers. 
Everything on the material side will be 
in his favor; whereas in Boston he has 
had great odds against which to contend. 
Mr. Carnegie is a personal friend of long 
standing, and the two are said to be in 
agreement on all vital points. Even had 
Mr. Pritchett remained at the institute he 
would still have been the ironmaster's 
right-hand man. It is indeed generally 
believed that Mr. Carnegie stood ready, 
in case the merger of Harvard and the 
"Tech" had taken place and Dr. Prit- 
chett had been in line to succeed President 
Eliot, to endow the combined institution 
-with untold millions. That chance to 
ma^e out of the oldest American uni- 



versity and the largest of American 
technological schools incomparably the 
leading university of the world, if it ever 
existed, has seemingly been lost. At all 
events, the former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute will have a free hand 
in his new undertaking, directed from 
headquarters in Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

Mr. Pritchett 's career up to this time 
has been so comprehensive, and he has 
thought so broadly along various lines, 
that he should be an especially efficient 
man in managing the great humanitarian 
work which Mr. Carnegie has in mind. 
The director of the foundation is now in 
his forty-ninth year, a native of Missouri, 
a graduate of Pritchett College at Glas- 
glow in that state, and a sometime enthu- 
siastic disciple of the German methods of 
scientific research, in which he still be- 
lieves with modified zeal. His doctorate 
in philosophy was gained at Munich ; his 
honorary degrees were received from 
Hamilton, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Johns Hopkins. At the time that he 
was called to the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1900, 
he was superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. His 
equipment for holding that important po- 
sition had been acquired through years 
of service in governmental and private 
astronomical observatories. 

That still further honors are ahead of 
Mr. Pritchett has already been rumored 
from Washington. The Carnegie Institu- 
tion will, one year hence, lose its present 
president. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, who 
finds the labor of directing so great an 
establishment too onerous. The two men 
most prominently mentioned as possible 
successors to Dr. Gilman are Charles D. 
Walcott, now director of the Geological 
Survey, and Henry Smith Pritchett. 
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IN December 16 the 
grand jury in the 
United States District 
Court for the first and 
second divisions of Kan- 
sas was discharged. In 
the nine days that it 
had been in session in 
Topeka, it had returned indictments 
against twenty-five men charged with il- 
legal acts in connection with government 
land in western Kansas. At the begin- 
ning of the Kansas land fraud investiga- 
tion, the government officials announced 
that the Department of the Interior had 
determined to put an end to fraudulent 
homestead entries and illegal fencing. 
The results of the grand jury session 
indicate that the government will carry 
out this threat to the letter. 

As the deliberations of the grand jury 
progressed, the little information obtain- 
able was such as to prepare the public for 
startling developments. In its final re- 
port, however, the jury exploded a bomb 
and caused one of the biggest sensations 
of the year in Kansas by returning an in- 
dictment which charges F. Dumont Smith, 
T. E. Ryan and Roscoe Wilson with con- 
spiracy. F. Diunont Smith is one of the 
most prominent men in Kansas. As a 
lawyer, a politician and a leader in the 
fight of the state legislature against the 
Standard Oil Company, he has made him- 
self known from one end of the state to 
the other. Roscoe Wilson is Smith's law 
partner. T. E. Ryan a few months ago 
resigned his position as special agent of 
the general land office in Kansas, and took 
up his residence at St. Charles, Illinois. 
He is well known in Illinois and Kansas. 
The accusation against Smith, Ryan 
and Wilson is substantially as follows: 
Some two years ago, a man named W. 



A. Hannah made a false homestead entry 
on government land in Hodgeman county. 
In filing his final proof on the land, he 
took the required oath that he had com- 
plied with the conditions prescribed by 
the government. According to the evi- 
dence presented, he had not complied 
with these conditions. George M. Mon- 
tague signed Hannah's papers as a wit- 
ness. T. J. Palmer, the probate judge of 
Hodgeman county, took the evidence in 
the final proof. C. J. Johnston had also 
been guilty of irregularities in connection 
with a homestead entry. 

Upon learning of these illegal deals, 
Roscoe Wilson approaclied Hannah, 
Palmer, Montague and Johnston, and told 
them that for a consideration, he and 
Smith could induce T. E. Ryan, the gov- 
ernment inspector, to overlook the irregu- 
larities. The amount of money demanded 
varies, according to the different stories 
told, from $2,000 to $2,500. The attor- 
neys paid a part of the money thus ob- 
tained to Ryan. They also secured for 
him a railroad pass. Influenced by these 
considerations, the government inspector 
did not report the iUegal acts of Smith's 
clients. This deal was made about a year 
ago. Hannah, however, failed to escape 
trouble with the government. He was in- 
dicted for perjury, and at a session of the 
United States District Court last fall he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $100 and 
spend ten days in jail. In some way the 
deal between Smith, Wilson and Ryan, 
leaked out, and the grand jury indictment; 
was the result. 

This, in substance, is the accusation 
brought against P. Dumont Smith. Th^ 
defendant denies the charge. Shortly 
after the indictment was returned, I^e 
told the writer that the government's caai^ 
would fall to pieces when the facts cehiiq 
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to be investigated before a court. Pof 
the crime with which Smith, Wilson and 
Ryan are charged, the maximum penalty 
is a fine of $10,000 and two years' im- 
prisonment. 

F. Dumont Smith is a member of the 
state senate, representing the largest sen- 
atorial district in Kansas, the district 
which includes most of the western coun- 
ties where land dealings are being investi- 
gated. He has served in three sessions of 
the legislature, having been elected to the 
senate in 1900 and 1904. Last winter he 
was- the recognized leader of the senate. 
When the Kansas legislature declared war 
upon the Standard Oil Company, Smith 
plunged into the fight with untiring en- 
ei^, and became one of the leaders in the 
movement to shake the power of the big 
corporation in Kansas. He wrote the 
anti-discrimination bill, which Governor 
E. W. Hoch in a public address charac- 
terized as the most effective oil legislation 
enacted in Kansas. He also drafted the 
child-labor law now in force in the state. 
He had much to do with framing the 
present railroad law, and introduced an 
original idea of his own by writing the 
section creating the oflBce of special attor- 
ney for the board of railroad commission- 
ers, with power to bring suit before the 
board without waiting for complaints to 
be made by injured shippers. 

Smith is a lawyer and a newspaper man. 
He owns the Kinsley Mercury, a country 
paper which he founded in 1892. He 
graduated from the National University 
of Law at Washington, and at the con- 
clusion of his legal studies he came to 
Kansas and opened an oflSce at Kinsley. 
He prides himself upon being a "short- 
grass" lawyer, with clients among the 
rank and file in western Kansas. During 
recent years his practice has been extraor- 
dinarily extensive. He was chosen as one 
of the attorneys for Kansas in the law 
suit with Colorado in the United States 
Supreme Court, in which the two states 
are contending for the use of the water 
of the Arkansas River. 

The man who engineered the Kansas 
land fraud investigation is Albert R. 
Greene, special inspector for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Greene brought to 
the Kansas fight the reputation he had 
made when he unearthed the land frauds 
in Oregon and secured th^ indjctipent of 



F. DUMONT SMITH 

Kaniaa State Senator indicted for oonspiraey to defraud the 

fovenunent of land 

Senator John H. Mitchell. A fighter by 
nature and a detective by training, he 
has few equals in the work of bringing to 
justice men who have tried to cheat the 
government out of its public domain. 

Albert R. Greene was born in Illinois 
some sixty-five years ago. He came to 
Kansas in 1857, and during the war he 
served in the Ninth Kansas Cavalry. 
After he had again become as nearly a 
man of peace as it is his nature to be, he 
went into newspaper work. He tried sev- 
eral experiments with country papers, 
then became Kansas correspondent for 
the Kansas City Journal. In the early 
eighties he was appointed inspector for 
the United States land oflBce, and held 
this position until a general proscription 
under Cleveland's administration threw 
him out of the government service. In 
1892 he was elected department com- 
mander of the Kansas G. A. R. Later he 
again went into the government land 
service. About five years ago lie was ap- 
pointed special inspector for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and sent to Oregon 
to fight out the cause of the government 
against the land grabbers. 

On October 23, 1905, Gr^e^? mada hi^ 
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appearance at Topeka. The news of his 
arrival aroused a lively interest through- 
out the state, and caused consternation 
among the ranchmen in western Kansas, 
to whom the coming of a man of Greene's 
propensities boded no good. Greene had 
a conference with John S. Dean, at that 
time United States district attorney for 
Kansas, then disappeared. The federal 
officials talked with studied indifference 
about land investigations somewhere in 
the western part of the state, and the 
•public was left to do its own speculating 
on the subject. 

After a few weeks Greene appeared in 
Topeka again as suddenly as he had van- 
ished, and locked himself in an office in 
the federal building. Once or twice more 
he made trips into western Kansas, then 
the announcement was made that Judge 
John C. Pollock had called a special grand 
jury in the United States District Court 
upon instructions of the attorney-general. 
By this time it was an open secret that 
the government land situation would be 
aired before a grand jury, and that cattle- 
men in western Kansas were in danger of 
indictment and prosecution. 

On December 4 the grand jurors, gath- 
ered from every part of the state, ap- 
peared before the court. Judge Pollock, 
in giving his instructions to the jurors, 
warned them of the serious nature of the 
work before them. **When it is shown," 
he said, **that any person has broken the 
laws of the government, you should re- 
turn an indictment. Consider in no case 
the standing of the person charged with 
crime. The laws of the United States 
must be fairly and fearlessly enforced, 
whether they concern persons in high po- 
sition or low.'' 

On the morning of December 5 the 
probing of the land cases commenced. 
An immense mass of information had been 
collected by Albert R. Greene, and this 
evidence was supplemented by the testi- 
mony of a crowd of witnesses from the 
country of buffalo grass and barbed wire. 
Each day brought additions to. the com- 
pany of men who thronged the corridors 
of the government building and waited to 
be taken before the grand jury. It is a 
far cry from Topeka to the cattle ranches 
of Morton and Wallace counties. Many 
of the witnesses looked strangely out of 
place and uncomfortable. Cattlemen 



with fur caps tod bushy beards jostled 
cattlemen with broad felt hats and long 
mustaches and talked about Texas fever 
and the prospects for winter pasture. 

The vague and incomplete information 
that leaked from the jury room served 
only to increase the curiosity of the public 
and the anxiety of the men who had cause 
to dread the disclosures that might be 
made by witnesses on the other side of 
the locked doors. It had been for some 
time hinted that the situation was more 
grave than it had at first been supposed 
to be, and that even former officials of the 
government were in danger of indictment 
Men waiting anxiously for information 
haunted the offices and paced nervously 
up and down the halls. And out on the 
prairies of western Kansas the cattlemen 
watched each solitary horseman with 
anxiety, dreading the appearance of a 
deputy United States marshal who might 
have outrun the stage coach and brought 
the first news of an indictment 

On the afternoon of December 6 the 
first partial report of the grand jury was 
made. District Attorney John S. Dean 
announced that indictments for illegal 
fencing of government land had b^n 
found against A. B. Lynch and Robert 
Merton and against the Boice Cattle Com- 
pany. Lynch and Merton are ordinary 
cattlemen with a ranch in Stevens county, 
where they live. Their case presents 
nothing unusual The case of the Boice 
Cattle Company is different. 

Henry S. Boice is one of the best- 
known residents of Kansas City, Missouri. 
He is reputed to be a millionaire, and is 
prominent in business affairs. In addi- 
tion to being president of the Boice Cat- 
tle Company, he is treasurer of the Kan- 
sas City Live Stock Company, and his 
business associates say that his reputation 
has been one of integrity and fair dealing. 
He has been prominent in benevolent 
work, and was at one time president of the 
Kansas City Provident Association. 

The ranch owned by the Boice Com- 
pany is one of the largest in Kansas. It 
is thirty-five miles long and twenty-five 
miles wide, and contains, in addition to 
a part of Morton county, in the southwest 
comer of Kansas, considerable districts 
in Oklahoma and Texas. This ranch ^waa 
purchased from the Beaty Brothers in 
J898, at a cost, it is said, of $300,000 for 
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the landy stock and implements. The in- 
dictment charges that the ranch is made 
up in part of government land illegally 
fenced. The officers of the Boice Com- 
pany are Henry S. Boice, president; A. 
E. Merdian, of New York, secretary, and 
Emanuel Lehman, of New York, treas- 
urer. The federal statute prescribes that 
the punishment for illegal inclosure of 
government land shall consist of both fine 
and imprisonment, and the maximum pen- 
alty is a fine of $1,000 and a year's im- 
prisonment on each count. 

The other reports of the grand jury 
were made on December 9 and 16. The 
last report included the indictment of 
Senator Smith. On December 9 it was 
announced that the jury had found in- 
dictments against J. S. Bilby, John E. 
Bilby, R. I. Bilby, James H. Drain, Lewis 
C. Jenkins and Arthur Bowman. Four 
separate indictments were returned 
against the Bilbys and their associates. 

J. S. Bilby is a millionaire living near 
Quitman, Missouri. John E. Bilby and 
B. I. Bilby are his sons. The other men 
indicted are employees. Two large 
ranches in western Kansas are operated 
by the father and the two younger men. 
The charge against John E. Bilby, James 
H, Drain and Lewis C. Jenkins is sub- 
ornation of perjury. It is charged that 
they induced men from Missouri to go to 
western Kansas and make fraudulent fil- 
ings on land, in order that the land might 
be added to the Bilby holdings. For 
these services, it is charged, each bogus 
settler got $50 and his traveling expenses. 
It is said that the defendants built a 
** shack" on each quarter section thus ob- 
tained, bpt that the improvised home- 
steaders never saw the cabins in which 
they were supposed to have lived the time 
allotted by the government. The Bilby 
case is the only one reported by the grand 
jnry in which the defendants are charged 
with actual fraud, other than illegal fenc- 
ing, in securing government land. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
eleven men were indicted on the charge of 
unlawful enclosure of government land, 
varying from 1,680 to 17,760 acres on the 
individual counts. One of these men is 
R. M. Crawford, county treasurer of 
Stevens county, and another, M. J. Allen, 
couxity attorney of Morton county. The 
total acreage included on these charges of 
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unlawful enclosure amounts to 67,440 
acres. 

Most of the illegal fencing brought to 
light by the recent investigation is in 
Morton and Stevens counties, in the very 
comer of the state. These counties are 
devoted almost exclusively to cattle rais- 
ing. Neither is crossed by a railroad. 
Communication with the outside world is 
by way of Syracuse, on the Santa Fe, and 
Liberal, on the Rock Island. From Rich- 
field, the county seat of Morton county, 
the distance to either of these railroad 
stations is almost sixty miles. 

At the time of the rush of immigration 
to western Kansas in 1885 and 1886, the 
extreme southwestern portion of the state 
was filled rapidly. Hundreds of settlers, 
lured by the promise of profitable farm- 
ing on cheap government land, removed 
to the Southwest and took homesteads. 
They found the land in possession of 
ranchers. These original cattlemen had 
for years pastured their herds on the 
prairies at will. The invention of barbed 
wire had given them the key to a new 
method of ranching. They had aban- 
doned the system of herding^on the open 
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range, finding it cheaper to run barbed 
wire around vast tracts of land, thus 
fencing it for their own use. This was 
the situation when the settlers invaded 
the country. 

Between the cattlemen and the settlers 
there arose a bitter feud, the herders us- 
ing every means to keep the grangers, or 
homesteaders, from occupying the land 
which they had appropriated to their own 
use. By enacting the law against fencing 
government land, Congress came to the 
aid of the homesteaders, and the cattle- 
men were beaten. One by one they gave 
up the struggle and either went out of 
business or removed to Texas or Okla- 
homa. 

Then the grangers, left in undisputed 
possession of the land, tried to farm as 
they had done in Illinois, Ohio and Indi- 
ana. It was a disastrous experiment. 
From 1888 to 1896 little rain fell, and 
farming was a total failure. During 
those disastrous years three-fourths of the 
population of the southwestern counties 
gave up the fight and left the country. 
The rest stayed, but gave up farming and 
took to cattle raising. 

For a time the settlers, each with his 
small ranch and herd of stock, were fairly 
prosperous. Then the beef trust reduced 
the price of cattle and profits declined. 
Only the most economical methods brought 
returns. The ranchman found that he 



could not do business profitably with less 
than one thousand head of cattle, and that 
for this stock he required twenty thousand 
acres of land. Then this second dynasty 
of cattlemen reverted to the tactics of 
their former enemies, and fenced indis- 
criminately their own land and unoccu- 
pied land belonging to the government. 
It is for this that they have embroiled 
themselves with the United States Court. 

The ranchers thus in danger of convic- 
tion make their defense on grounds of 
utility. They say that the land they have 
fenced is worthless except for cattle rais- 
ing, and that if they did not inclose it, it 
would lie idle. On the other hand, the 
government oflRcials contend that much of 
this fenced land would be available for 
cultivation in this latter day of increased 
rainfall if the fences were removed. The 
cattlemen say that they have never op- 
posed settlers, and that they have even 
been willing to fence off quarter sections 
in the midst of their ** pastures" when- 
ever a settler wanted to settle upon a 
homestead. 

Whatever may be the merits of the con- 
troversy, the fencing system is doomed. 
The relentless prosecution of the federal 
courts will soon drive out the fences, even 
if the renewed immigration to the South- 
west for agricultural purposes would not 
of itself soon have made necessary a new 
regime. 
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'* AN ounce of prevention is worth a 
/\ pound of cure." The prevention 
-^-^ rather than the punishment of 
crime is the watchword of the day, the 
idea actuating our most advanced thinkers 
and workers in criminology. Prisons 
filled with offenders, barred and bolted 
reform schools full to overflowing with 
boys and girls handicapped in the race 
of life by having upon them the stigma of 
crime— these are conditions which ought 
not to be. When we stop to consider that 
in nine cases out of ten, according to the 
authorities at Pontiac, one of our large 



reform schools, truancy is the beginning 
of a downward course, it seems as if the 
parental or truant school, which aims to 
save the child from himself, to prevent his 
becoming a criminal by taking him in 
hand while he is still young, is the solu- 
tion of a grave problem. 

The parental school is what its name 
implies, an institution in which the man- 
agement takes the place of parents. This 
means that the physical needs of the pupil 
are taken care of, that the moral part of 
the curriculum is an important part, and 
that the intellectual development is safe- 
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Srnarded by having the best teachers ob- 
tainable. It is a regular part of the pub- 
lic school system, a reform school, but not 
in the penal sense of the word, for the 
children committed to it are in no way 
criminals, being convicted of no offense 
except truancy. It is a charitable institu- 
tion in the sense in which a public school 
is an eleemosynary affair. In every city 
and every school in the country we find 
truants— boys and girls who dislike the 
discipline of daily tasks and find ways of 
evading them. Unfortunately their niun- 
ber is large, especially in our big cities. 



sistants. The term preferably runs dur- 
ing the entire year, with light courses in 
summer, those in gardening being the 
most attractive. The curriculum is the 
same as in the first eight or nine grades 
of the public schools, so that when leaving 
children are fitted to take their regular 
places in their own schools. The time of 
commitment varies ; it may be definite or 
indefinite, but the length of stay depends, 
at least in part, on behavior. Military 
training, singing, gymnastics, school, 
gardening in summer, light housework, 
and games form the daily routine. A mili- 



THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE BOSTON PARENTAL SCHOOL 
Located at Weit Roxbury. eight miles from Boston, and having a frontage on the Charles Riyer of 1,000 feet 



One of the truant oflScers of New York 
recently estimated the number there to be 
more than a thousand; in Chicago there 
are quite as many. This is the class 
which the truant schools aim to reach. 

Parental schools are always in outlying 
districts, as far removed as possible from 
prisons, saloons and crowded districts. 
The grounds are large to give opportunity 
for outdoor sports and exercise, and for 
teaching gardening in summer. The or- 
ganization is on the cottage plan, that is, 
the boys are separated into small groups 
or families who live in separate cottages 
or homes where they receive individual 
attention and home training from the 
family officers— the married couple at the 
head of each establishment and their as- 



tary system of discipline prevails; eveiy 
family of from twenty-five to forty boys is 
a company and drills every day. A sys- 
tem of marking for lessons and for con- 
duct in and out of school determines the 
ranking, and, in some schools, the length 
of stay. Punishments consist of depriva- 
tions, extra work, and confinement in **the 
solitary" for a period not to exceed 
twenty-four hours. Of corporal punish- 
ment there is little or none, no matter 
what the offense. Attempts to run away 
add one month to the length of stay. 
Great stress is laid on the physical side 
of the boy's nature. When he enters he 
is measured; his peculiarities are noted, 
his record is put on file and to it from ti- 
to time changes are added. Ip accorda 
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DORMITORY BUILDING. CHICAGO PARENTAL SCHOOL 

with these facts he receives his individual 
help. His food is plain and hearty, 
properly cooked and measured out after a 
regular dietary. The most scientific as- 
sistance that it is possible to give is his 
during his stay. 

That one of these schools may be a 
possibility, a compulsory education law, 
making truancy a crime for both children 
and parents, and a juvenile court or its 
equivalent, must be in force. The task of 
seeing that delinquent children are in 
school rests upon the truant officers who, 
after gathering their data from the 
schools in their district, hunt up the tru- 
ants, urge them to go to school, warn them 
and their parents, and finally failing to 
keep them where they belong, have notices 
served on them to appear in the juvenile 
court, which has in charge commitments 
to the parental schools. Many boys are 
put in charge of probation officers, citi- 
zens who volunteer to watch over them. 
This plan is followed with all who are 
paroled from the school. Quite naturally 
the probation* officers are liked while the 
truant officers are disliked by those under 
their supervision. The system works ad- 
mirably. According to statistics forty 
per cent of those warned by the officers 
give heed ; from eighty-five to ninety per 
cent of those who take the discipline of 
the school are saved; and only a very 
small percentage of those who remain in 
the school so long as the authorities deem 
it necessary, ever break their parole or 
give the probation officers any trouble. 

Of these schools only those in Boston, 
Brooklyn and Chicago are of the most 
approved tjrpe, that in Chicago being the 
finest We have all over our country re- 
form schools without number, ungraded 
rooms and ungraded schools for truant 
children, schools for incorrigibles, indus- 



trial schools, and so-called parental 
schools, all of which aim at reform work 
and do a great deal of good, yet have not 
the fundamental requirements of parental 
schools. For example, the New York 
parental school in a congested part of 
the city lacks the first essential feature of 
such an institution— a location in the 
country. The Glen Mills House of Ref- 
uge, with the cottage S3rstem of organiza- 
tion, has all the features of a parental 
school, yet is merely a reform school, for 
it takes only juvenile offenders, those al- 
ready having upon them the stigma of 
crime. 

The oldest of the parental institutional 
the Brooklyn Truant School, originally a 
reform school, opened in an abandoned 
hotel near Enfield, and changed into a 
parental school in 1893, has expanded 
until it is very large. The buildings alone 
cost $70,000 and accommodate 118 boys. 



MANUAL TRAINING AT THE CHICAGO PARENTAL 
SCHOOL 



Unfortunately at present the longest term 
is nine months. This gives a long summer 
vacation during which a boy can do iU 
enough to offset the good effects of a year 
of training, and this, too, does away with 
the possibility of teaching gardening, 
although there are seventeen acres of 
ground belonging to the establishment 

The Parental School at West Roxbury, 
eight miles out from Boston, having a 
frontage on the Charles river of a thou- 
sand feet and almost twenty-eight acres 
of ground attached to it, was opened in 
1895. The land and equipment cost 
$164,976.90. The yearly running ex- 
penses are $29,293, and the num^r of 
boys accommodated about two hundred, 
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WRITINa HOME TO MOTHER 
Id the boapitol of the Boston Ptrental School 



making the cost for each approximately 
$146. 

The Chicago Parental School, modeled 
after these and after the Glen Mills House 
of Refuge, is finer than any of them be- 
cause it has the best features of each^ 
The commodious and handsome buildings 
situated in thirty acres of ground, are in 
Bowmanville, eight miles out from the 
city, and were erected less than two years 
ago. The equipment, consisting of the 
main building with schoolrooms, cottages 
with open dormitories, superintendent's 
house, hospital, kitchens, laundry, bake- 
house, icehouse, farmhouse, stable, team 
and wagons, stock and poultry, cost $250,- 
000. On January 1 there were in attend- 
ance 231 boys organized in six families. 
This number, however, crowds the capac- 
ity of the present buildings to excess, and 
it is to be hoped will not long be main- 
tained. 

Of course, the most interesting thing in 
the institution is Boy. He understands 
why he is under restraint. He has learned 
that the warnings of truant officers, the 
threats of parents, and the breaking of a 
parole are matters of importance, and he 
has had it thoroughly impressed on his 



mind that no power on earth, except his 
own, can get him out of his unbarred 
prison. On his arrival that was the &vt 
thing that he was told very kindly yet 
very firmly, and it has been told him and 
his companions again and again. He has 
to work out his own salvation, earn his 
own freedom. The discipline is strict, 
and, of course, Boy does not like it, but 
that is to be expected. Unaccustomed to 
regular hours, the monotonous humdrum 
of regular work and absolute obedience, 
a ''no bumming" program is an ordeal for 
him. Then, too. Boy gets no tobacco and 
no drinks and is obliged to conform to the 
usages of good society as regards lan- 
guage. He sleeps in a bed instead of 
under a sidewalk or in a doorway; he 
bathes and puts on all the underclothing 
which propriety requires every day; he 
indulges in no **ten, twent*, thirt* shows," 
gives the police no merry chases, and has 
teachers who are enough for him no mat- 
ter what dodge he attempts. The life is 
wofully tame and uninteresting, yet he 
gets used to it, and endures his bondage. 
There was a time when he could not 
walk by a thing which was unattached 
without grabbing at it Qa the day of 
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his introduction to the kitchen he grabbed 
a handful of scrambled eggs and put them 
inside his sweater. That was not because 
he really wanted the eggs to eat, but be- 
cause he was in the habit of grabbing 
things to be ** funny''; it was merely one 
way of expressing lawlessness. Boy does 
not like to go to school and never did, but 
his new teacher is ''not so bad as the old 
ones." He makes hip do things, therel^ 
forcing Boy to respect him. So busy is 
Boy from morning to night that he does 
not think much about running away, 
though he would like to. There are no 
bolts, no bars, no high fences to hinder 
his decamping, yet he does not go. Has 
he not heard ail about all those who have 
made the attempt! He knows of but one 
boy who got away in a blaze of glory, and 
** Mike's" escape was effected by his 
aunt, ''Blonde Marie," who had all the 
policemen in their district "scart," and 
spirited him away on a boat. But when 
Mike comes back to the city, if he ever 
dares, the school authorities will have him. 
His day of reckoning is only delayed, it 
will surely come. 

Everybody is so cheerful and hopeful 
that Boy is convinced that there is a great 
deal in life for him, and that being good 
is, after all, not so very hard. Gardening 
is the most delightful thing about the 
school. Last p— ' had a garden 



plat, one-tenth of an acre, all for his veiy 
own. With what pride he attended hw 
flowers and vegetables^ The work was 
hard; the sense of ownership and the 
visible results of honest labor were his 
only reward, yet what more could he or 
any gardener ask fort 

Boy's predominating characteristics on 
arrival are temper and a lack of moral 
sense. Without rhyme or reason he flies 
into a temper, the slightest thing often- 
times acting as a provocation for an out- 
burst. He can and will show the most 
violent liking for a companion, be on 
terms of the utmost friendliness, then 
turn and "snitch" or tattle on him the 
next moment. "Snitching" being such a 
general fault it is doubly punished; 
"snitcher" and "snitchee" faring alike. 
He needs and gets a great amount of mora) 
training of the simplest and most funda- 
mental sort in and out of day school, and 
on Sunday goes to the Jewish, Protestant 
or Catholic Sunday school, just as his 
parents dictate. 

Boy's vocabulary is interesting. It 
smacks of the street, and is an almost un< 
intelligible patois, made up of slang and 
one knows not what. Full of life and 
vigor, it is a thing with which he does not 
part readily. Language work and reading 
are the studies to which he takes most 
kindly. He loves to talk and to be told 
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stories which he can repeat. Although 
his baby days, if he really ever had any, 
are long past, swallowed up in woridly 
experiences, he will listen with intense 
interest to the simplest stories, and ask 
to have them repeated over and over 
again. And strangely enough, lacking as 
he is in moral training, those of a moral 
character of tener than not are the favorite 
ones. In school Boy is tractable, because 
the teacher has so much power behind 
him, and because the marks in school count 
so much in determining the rank at table, 
which in turn determines the amount of 
pie to be eaten or not to be eaten. The 



whom they deal are on the road to crime, 
and statistics prove that from eighty-five 
to ninety per cent of them are saved; 
that is, they come out with jio stigma of 
crime upon them to become good law-abid- 
ing citizens. Half our boys and girls 
would be better citizens and better able to 
cope with the problems of life if they were 
given the training of these schools. The 
lessons of law, order and obedience im- 
posed upolk them are most salutary. So 
far, the tiOT which the boys have been 
kept has been too short, because it was 
thought necessary to cut expenses and to 
take as many different ones as possible. 



READY FOR THE DAY'S WORK AT GARDENING 



teacher and the family officers work 
adroitly upon Boy's weaknesses as well 
as upon his strong points. What worse 
punishment for a Boy than to sit by and 
see his foster brothers eat the pie denied 
himt What more tantalizing thing than 
having the latticework fruit cupboard so 
near **the solitary" that he can con- 
stantly see and smell the ripe fruit caged 
behind chained doors? The spirit of 
emulation, never so strong as in child- 
hood, is also worked upon to spur him to 
action. 

Naturally the first questions asked con- 
cerning parental schools are these: Do 
results warrant the outlay of so much 
money as is required to equip and keep 
them in running order? Do they serve a 
better purpose than reform schools? 
Most assuredly they do. The boys with 



In Boston all are committed for fifteen 
months, which term may be reduced on 
certain conditions of good behavior; in 
Chicago the term is indefinite, seven 
months being the shortest time in which a 
boy can earn his release. Authorities 
agree that in most cases fifteen months is 
not any too long, and that the term could 
be wisely extended. Almost invariably in 
the cases of those returned for further 
discipline the trouble has been that they 
were dismissed sooner than in the wisdom 
of their instructors they should have been. 
Money invested in msJring good citizens, 
it stands to reason, is much better spent 
than in prosecuting, trying and punish- 
ing criminals. May the day soon come 
when the public will realize this and be 
willing to spend money on preventives 
rather than on cures for crizQe. 
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A New Turbine Torpedo for the 
United States Navy 

By Walter L. Bcailey 

'^rflHE chief aim of the navy is to fight, 
-L and the keynote of all efforts should 
be efficiency," says Rear- Admiral Con- 
verse, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
in his recent annual report. Following 
quickly upon this significant utterance 
comes the announcement that the United 
States Navy has just adopted a new engine 
of destruction in the shape of a high-speed 
turbine torpedo, the Bliss-Leavitt. 

This self-propelling sea monster travels 
through the water at a pace of thirty-six 
knots and has an extreme range of four 
thousand yards, thirty-five hundred being 
the guaranteed contract range. Owing to 
its superior advantages in speed and 
range, being capable of going eight knots 
or twenty-five per cent faster and nearly 
double the distance of the latest White- 



head, it will supplant the latter, now 
considered to be obsolete. The best per- 
formance of the Whitehead is a speed of 
twenty-eight knots, going but two thou- 
sand yards. 

The new torpedo has an additional ad- 
vantage and one especially adapted for 
submarines, inasmuch as it can be dis- 
charged equally well from submerged 
tubes as on deck, a feat never successfully 
accomplished with the Whitehead. Two 
contracts amounting to several millions of 
dollars have been awarded to cover the 
purchase of the first instalment of the new 
weapons; four hundred have been or- 
dered, three hundred twenty-one-inch and 
one hundred eighteen-inch. About thirty 
of the latter have been delivered at the 
Torpedo Station, Newport, and two of the 
twenty-one-inch. This latter giant is de- 
signed to carry one of the most destructive 
charges of explosives ever stored in a 
single shell. 



QETTTNG READY TO CHARGE THE AIR FLASK OF THE NEW TORPEDO 
The motive power ie 2,250 pounds of comprened air 
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THE TORPEDO IN THE TUBE ABOUT TO BE FIRED 
An impulse charge of ninety pounds sUrts the cignr-ahAped sheD of steel on its course 



The remarkable achievements in speed 
and range are brought about through the 
emplo3n[nent of a superheating process ap- 
plied to the compressed air, which is the 
motive power,- and the introduction of a 
turbine engine. These are the two revo- 
lutionary features embodied in its mechan- 
ical construction. The superheating of 
the compressed air, causing greater ex- 
pansion and consequently increased en- 
ergy and motive power in the air-flask, is 
produced through a burner or pot, the 
flame of which is fed automatically by 
alcohol in tubes or valves leading from 
two reservoirs. The flow of alcohol is reg- 
ulated so that an even and steady tem- 
perature is kept in the air-flask at all 
times. This uniform temperature reduces 
the possibilities of an explosion to a min- 
imum. The flame is automatically ignited 
the moment the torpedo is discharged from 
the tube. 

In conjunction with the superheating 
device, the next vital and unique engi- 
neering feature introduced in the con- 
struction of the torpedo is the turbine 
engine. This is about the size of a dinner 
plate, made of steel in two duplicate 
parts, separated by a disk, and is installed 
in the after-body or tail end. This appa- 
ratus, though weighing less than twenty 



pounds and but IIV^ inches in diameter, 
yet develops 130 horse-power, making 
approximately eight thousand revolutions 
a minute. Rotating at this enormous 
speed, the engine drives the two propeller 
shafts, operating in reverse directions at 
the rate of twelve hundred revolutions per 
minute. Each of the turbines is sup- 
plied with eighty-four buckets, about one 
inch or more deep. In contrast to the 
turbine the three-cylinder reciprocating 
engine of the latest Whitehead weighed 
forty pounds and only gave thirty-nine 
horse-power. The addition of a pair of 
extra propeller blades is one of the minor 
improvements over the old Whitehead. 

The torpedo is quite uniform in shape, 
the eighteen-inch fitting the tubes now in 
use. The war-head is more blunt, while 
the after-body or end tapers down less 
sharply than the Whitehead. Its length 
is sixteen feet nine inches; diameter, 
eighteen inches, and it weighs some 
eighteen hundred pounds. The torpedo is 
assembled in three parts, the war-head, 
holding the explosive charge of 132 pounds 
of wet gun-cotton, the air-flask and the 
after-body containing the engine, eon- 
trolling mechanism, rudders and propel- 
ler. The air-chamber is larger and longer 
than in previous types, being seven feet 
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and nine inches. This is made of heavy 
forged steel, tested to stand a pressure of 
three thousand pounds to the square inch, 
though 2,250 pounds is the regulation 
working pressure. During the run of the 
torpedo the air-pressure is reduced to 
about four hundred pounds to the square 
inch. The air-flask, three-eighths of an 
inch thick, is made of a special steel, hav- 
ing an elastic limit of ninety thousand 
pounds and a tensile strength of 128,000 
pounds. The war-head, made of phosphor 
bronze, is fitted with a device for cutting 
through a protective netting. This is 
shaped like an auger, and is revolved by 



inary foe. This, at the Noyak Bay 
% proving ground, was represented by a sub- 
merged net twelve hundred feet distant. 
The torpedo goes through the meshes and 
after each shot the net is hauled up, the 
torn hole indicating the exact striking 
point. The required deviation in range is 
five yards to the right and left of the 
bull's-eye and thirty inches above and be- 
low five feet depth. Each torpedo must 
come within these measurements three out 
of five shots in order to be officially passed. 
A distance gear automatically shuts off 
the air from the engine at the end of the 
twelve hundred yards run, causing it to 



THE SEAMEN GUNNERS* CLASS AT NEWPORT LEARNING TO OPERATE THE NEW TURBINE TORPEDO 



the motion of the torpedo through the 
water. 

The torpedo is fired out of a tube some 
twenty feet in length, the interior being 
well greased. About twenty minutes are 
required to force the 2,250 pounds of com- 
pressed air into the air-chamber. An im- 
ulse charge of ninety pounds starts the 
istening, cigar-shaped shell of steel on 
i course. On ships gunpowder and elec- 
icity are also used for this purpose, 
fter making a five-foot dive, striking the 
iter nearly horizontally, the torpedo 
irts off on a bee-line, foaming and tear- 
g through the water to attack its imag- 



float to the surface. It is then towed back 
to the steamer, carefully hoisted out of the 
water by a ring fastened to the center, 
recharged and fired over again. 

After having been successfully tested 
on the proving steamer at Noyak Bay, 
Long Island, the torpedoes are sent to the 
Torpedo Station at Newport to be grad- 
ually distributed to the various battle- 
ships, torpedo boats and destroyers. Here 
special maneuvers and drills are given to 
the members of the seamen gunners' class 
and special detailed officers in firing and 
learning how otherwise to handle the new 
weapon. 
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A Model Bakery In London 
By E. S. Douglas 

NOW that the ** decadence of the drug'' 
is becoming fully recognized, people 
are finding out also that they must have 
some substitute for their former prop. 
They are beginning to see that their best 
plan is not to require one. For several 
centuries they pinned their faith to the 
medical man and have taken with the best 
grace possible a variety of drugs that 
does credit to the industry of the profes- 
sion. But in view of statistics of alarm- 
ing increase in varieties of disease as well 
as of incapacity on the part of people to 
resist them, the common sense of many 
has led them to look elsewhere than to 
medicine for a solution of the health 
question. 

The medical profession has not reached 
this length, because from the very nature 
of things the existence of a school involves 
a system to be taught, which in its turn 
results in crystallization and resistance of 
anything threatening to disturb or en- 
danger it. In England the medical pro- 
fession is looked upon in a way that 
shocks those who have been accustomed to 
regard their physician as a cross between 
a clergyman or father confessor and a 
chemist. People are feeling that doctors 
are business men who can not be expected 
to cure permanently the hen that only 
lays golden eggs when **out of order." 
They see that even the old ** family doc- 
tors" limit their duty to curing the spe- 
cific disease they are called in for, and 
leave the patient where he was with re- 
gard to retaining the good health he may 
have gained. Fortunately, however, there 
are some exceptions to the rule, and in 
London there are several doctors who 
have specially distinguished themselves 
by their efforts to reduce cure to a per- 
manency by preventive measures. Natur- 
ally, and in fact inevitably, these have to 
do with food, and thus it is that we see 
Dr. AUinson's bread advertised all over 
the city, and are informed that the bak- 
ery is under the inspection of the doctor 
himself. 

The other authorized bread is the re- 
sult of a theory that no yeast should be 
used in raising bread. The doctor who 
advocates this theory found that her pa- 
tients could not get bread free from yeast 



and chemicals. Owing to the busy-ness 
and laziness of this age they declared 
themselves unable to make it, and at first 
she used to send bread made in her own 
kitchen to those who complained of this 
difficulty. Soon, however, the demand for 
it grew too large, and she felt forced to 
erect a bakery. The ** Wallace Bakery" 
is now well known and it has certain fea- 
tures which render it unique and which 
will no doubt tend to raise the standard 
of public requirements to a height that 
would somewhat strain the ordinary man- 
ufacturers of cheap bread and greatly 
benefit the public. 

The flour used is whole meal, but pre- 
pared in a special way. After the grain 
has been ground, the meal is sifted and 
the coarse j)art is put into a mill which 
reduces it to the fineness of flour. When 
the two parts are again put together, 
there is produced a whole-meal flour as 
fine as the finest white flour. The dietetic 
importance of this is great, as all irrita- 
tion which sometimes results from the 
use of ordinary brown bread is obviated. 
The milk used is guaranteed free from 
preservatives. This, in a city where al- 
most all the milk is carried many miles 
and freely preserved with boracic acid 
and other means, is an advantage to which 
the general public has not awakened. 
The butter, besides being free from these 
preservatives, is also free from salt, which, 
according to the WaUace system, should 
not be used as an ingredient because it 
is a mineral. The natural salts found in 
vegetables and fruits are held to be suffi- 
cient not only for the body, but also for 
the palate of the natural man. These 
natural salts are, of course, unknown to 
the average mortal in civilized countries 
in which the vegetables are boiled in 
water which is thrown away. The **con- ' 
servative" method of cooking them by 
which little or no water is used and where 
vegetables are steamed or served with the 
little water in which they were boiled 
made into a sauce, not only reveals the 
full flavor of the vegetable, but retains 
all the salts contained in it, which are, in 
fact, its most important properties. 

Another feature of the Wallace bread 
and the various fancy cakes and biscuits 
produced in this bakery is that only cane 
sugar is used in their manufacture, beet 
sugar not being approved. The eggs used 
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are fresh, according to another standard 
than that of the vendors who price their 
** fresh" eggs at the lowest, and have 
ranging up from that a bewildering array 
of ** Selected," ** Guaranteed," **Coun. 
try," culminating with **New Laid." 

The water used in the making of this 
bread is distilled on the premises, and the 
workmen are carefully chosen with a view 
to securing men who will be scrupulously 
clean. The machinery in the factory is 
driven by electricity, and the oiling is 
done by means of interior chambers which 
make it impossible for the oil to come into 
contact with the bread. One might be 
excused for expecting bread made without 
raising chemicals or yeast to partake some- 
what of the nature of a brickbat, but the 
sifters and the mechanism for beating, 
whisking and kneading the dough entirely 
supply their place. 

The first impression made by the bread 
is the ** home-made" flavor. This, when 
analyzed, is merely its flavor of purity, 
the natural result of cleanliness and pure 
ingredients. Different varieties are made, 
some with malt, some with butter, one with 
a fresh egg to each pound loaf, another 
merely of the whole meal and water. It 
is a surprise that would delight the heart 
of the scientific dietetic physician or 
housekeeper to find that both bread and 
cakes made of this fine whole-meal flour, 
and on these absolutely hygienic lines, 
equal the best that are made of white 
flour and soda and tartaric acid or yeast 
in lightness and daintiness, while the nut 
flavor of the whole meal adds a distinct 
charm. 

In these days when medicine is discred- 
ited, food is beginning to occupy the at- 
tention of some of the more advanced 
among the medical profession and by a 
still larger number outside it. The cry 
for a simpler life is accompanied by a 
demand for simpler, more natural food, 
but also for absolutely pure ingredients. 
It is felt that the food question lies at 
the root of more of the ill health, disease 
and sin of the people, than either the av- 
erage man or woman, whether medical, 
theological or lay, might care to acknowl- 
edge. When this is more generally felt, 
bakeries on the plan of the one described 
will be the rule, and not as is now the 
case, a unique product of the effort of one 
doctor. 



A Notable Chinese Imperial Decree 
By H. W. Provence 

CHINA is rapidly awaking from her 
long sleep. To those who are familiar 
with Chinese history the events of the 
past few years have been full of surprise. 
But since the Boxer uprising of 1900, per- 
haps nothing has occurred that means so 
much for the future of the empire as an 
imperial decree recently published. 

Every one who has even a superficial 
acquaintance with the Chinese nation 
knows that one of its most characteristic 
features is its system of literary examina- 
tions. China has long been famous as 
"the one autocratic country where, by 
sheer intellectual merit, the son of the 
poorest peasant could rise to the highest 
offices in the empire. ' ' For the aristocracy 
of China is not an aristocracy of wealth 
nor an aristocracy of birth, but an aris- 
tocracy of letters. The possession of the 
higher literary degrees makes any citizen 
of the empire eligible to the most impor- 
tant official position. The striking pecul- 
iarity of the Chinese system of education 
has always been that it made no attempt 
to keep abreast of the progress of modem 
learning, but confined itself to teaching 
the Chinese classics. A thorough knowl- 
edge of these classics is the passport to 
success. 

For a number of years the reform party 
in China has been seeking to introduce 
western learning and bring about some 
changes in the educational system of the 
country. The present Emperor has been 
in full sympathy with this movement. As 
early as 1898 he issued a decree for the 
abolition of the ancient system of exami- 
nations, in which he said: **We have 
been compelled to issue this decree because 
our examinations have degenerated to the 
lowest point, and we see no other way to 
remedy matters than by changing entirely 
the old methods of examination for a new 
course of competition. Let us all try to 
reject empty and useless knowledge which 
has no practical value in the crisis through 
which we are passing." 

This decree produced a great deal of 
excitement. It was one of the causes that 
led to the Emperor's removal from power 
by the Empress Dowager and helped to 
bring on the Boxer uprising. But the 
influx of western ideas has wrought great 
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changes among the Chinese people. And 
a few weeks ago the Empress Dowager 
herself, in response to a memorial from 
Viceroy Yuan Shih-kai, issued a decree 
that abolishes entirely the old style 
of examinations for literary degrees. 
Viceroy Yuan Shih-kai is one of the most 
powerful officials in the empire, and it 
was largely through his aid that the Em- 
press Dowager succeeded in deposing the 
Emperor. That he should now be so io 
favor of a reform that seven years ago 
he bitterly opposed is significant of the 
change of opinion in the empire. 

This imperial decree is indeed a notable 
one. After a complimentary reference to 
the old fi^rstem of examinations it goes on 
to say: **Just now we are passing 
through a crisis fraught with difficulties, 
and the country is most urgently in want 
of men of talents and abilities (of the 
modem sort). Owing to the fact that, 
of late, modem methods of education have 
been daily on the increase amongst us, we 
repeatedly issued our commands to all our 
viceroys and governors of provinces to 
lose no time in establishing modem schools 
of learning in such number that every 
member of this empire may have a means 
of going there to study and learn some- 
thing substantial, in order to prepare him- 
self to be of use to his country. We have 
indeed thought deeply on ihiB subject. 
On a former occasion the Ministers of Ed- 
ucation memorialized us, suggesting that 
the old style of literary examinations may 
be gradually abolished by extending by 
three times the period for them. Viceroy 
Yuan Shih-kai in his present memorial, 
however, asserts that unless these old 
style examinations be abolished once for 
all the people of this empire will continue 
to show apathy and hesitate to join the 
modem schools of learning. Hence if we 
desire to see the spread of modem educa- 
tion by the establwhment of a number of 
schools we must first abolish the old style 
of studying for the examinations. The 
said memorialist's arguments on the sub- 
ject show the result of experience and 
knowledge, and we therefore hereby com- 
mand that, beginning from the Ping-wu- 
Cycle (1906), all competitive examina- 
tions for the literary degrees of Chujen 
and Chinshih (Master of Arts and Doc- 
tor) after the old style shall be henceforth 
Itbolished; while the annual competitions 



in the cities of the various provinces for 
the Hsiuts'ai (Bachelor of Arts) or licen- 
tiate degree are also to be abolished at 
once." 

It will be seen from the above quota- 
tion that the decree is a sweeping one. 
To abolish by a stroke of the pen a system 
of education hoary with age and deeply 
imbedded in the national life is an act 
that might well be expected to send con- 
sternation to the hearts of the literary and 
official classes throughout the country. In 
order that no injustice may be done to 
those who have studied under the old sys- 
tem it is provided that "those possessors 
of literary degrees of the old style Chujen 
and Hsiuts'ai who obtained their degrees 
prior to the issuance of this decree shall 
be given opportunities to take up official 
rank according to their respective grades 
and abilities.'* And with a view to mak- 
ing the new education more acceptable to 
the people of the empire, known every- 
where as the most conservative on the 
globe, the decree assures them that the 
purpose of the new is the same as that of 
the old. ''In a word, the methods and 
aims of our modem schools of learning 
have the same force as the ancient form 
of selection of men for office from the 
schools, as mentioned above, and the meth- 
ods of rewards in rank and degrees are 
the same as those hitherto obtained by the 
old style of literary competitions. The 
regulations and rules for the various mod- 
em schools of learning and their various 
branches of study have for their aim the 
attainment of substantial and practical 
knowledge. We are certain that the offi- 
cial classes and gentry throughout the 
empire on learning of this will enthusias- 
tically set about to start as many schools 
as possible, and thus give the blessings of 
modem education to every individual sub- 
ject of the throne. The government being 
thus enabled to obtain men of talents and 
abilities, it follows that the cities and 
towns producing such bright lights of 
learning wiU also enjoy a refiected honor 
therefrom." 

Knowing full well that such a radical 
reform as this decree contemplates can not 
be successful without the cooperation of 
the official classes, and understanding how 
easy it is for Chinese officials to neglect a 
business in which they feel no personal 
interest, the Empress Dowager insists that 
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all officials, from the ministers of educa- 
tion down to the district magistrates shall 
**make haste to establish primary schools 
in all the towns, hamlets and villages 
within their respective jurisdiction, and 
that the utmost care be taken to select 
intelligent teachers for them, so that the 
minds of all our subjects may be opened 
for the reception of modem knowledge." 
The full significance of this notable de- 
cree it is perhaps impossible now to esti- 
mate. But in thus summarily abolishing 
the ancient system of education it under- 
mines the strongest fortification of China's 
conservatism and isolation. It throws the 
doors wide open for the entrance of mod- 
em learning. It means that the men with 
western training will henceforth wield a 
larger influence than ever in the affairs 
of the nation. It will help on the strag- 
gle against the ignorance and superstition 
which have so long hindered the develop- 
ment of the splendid natural resources of 
the country. It is a long step toward the 
emancipation of the people, and it will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the friends of 
civilization throughout the world. It 
marks the dawning of the day in the great 
empire of thef East. 



The Future of Christianity in Japan 
By John L. Dciring 

THE future religious teaching of Japan 
is a growing problem. The attitude of 
the Emperor and the official class gener- 
ally toward Christianity is most cordial. 
The large imperial gifts to the work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, 
to Christian orphan asylums and other 
Christian eleemosynary institutions show 
this as well as the hearty endorsement by 
the government of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association work in Manchuria and 
of missionary work in the hospitals of 
Japan during the war. 

On the other hand, the visit of Admiral 
Togo and his officers, on behalf of the 
navy, to the ancient shrines of Ise to 
worship, and the especial pilgrimage of 
the Emperor to those same rfirines to give 
thanks for peace and to worship, are sig- 
nificant that the old religions have not lost 
their hold upon the nation by any means. 



This was the fourth visit of the present 
Emperor to this shrine and it is noted 
with pride by the press that no previous 
Emperor had shown such a religious spirit 
or visited the shrine so many times. The 
day of the visit and worship was relig- 
iously observed as a government holiday 
throughout the country. 

At the same time he would be blind who 
fails to see that Christianity and Chris- 
tian institutions have a marvelous hold 
upon the public mind, and probably at no 
time has the nation been so favorably dis- 
posed to Christian teaching as at present 
What sort of religion the future will re- 
veal it will be most interesting to observe. 
Doubtless it will be more practical than 
western forms of faith and yet not less 
devout and evangelical. The day of 
higher criticism, so called, has already 
passed with the churches of Japan, and 
there is a conspicuous return to the sim- 
pler forms of faith which the missionary 
first brought. Denominational union is 
not improbable and this spirit is fostered 
by the missionaries, among whom a most 
harmonious relation exists. 

The special commission of the Catholic 
bishop sent by the Pope to the Emperor 
has attracted interest and has been 
thought to point to possible new relations 
with Rome ; but it is doubtful if anything 
more than a kind expression of apprecia- 
tion can be seen in the reception which 
the Emperor gave to the delegate firom 
Rome, or rather from Portland, Maine. 

The old Japan is fast passing away. 
The visitor can even now see quite as 
clearly the work of western civilization 
as of the eastem type. Even in religious 
work there is already being felt the new 
spirit of independence and confidence 
which the war has encouraged. Yet there 
seems to be at the bottom of Japanese 
character a wonderful amount of common 
sense which holds back the hot-spirited 
and gives a balance to society at large. 
In this true and commendable spirit of 
advance there will not be the overconfi- 
dence and unwise independence that some 
fear. In Christian work the independence 
and self-support already assumed is an 
augury of healthy growth among th^ 
churches. 
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History and Travel 

The Political History of England, in Twelve 
Volumes. Edited by William Hunt, D.Litt.y 
and Reginald L. Poole, MA. Vol. X, 1760- 
1801, by William Hunt, D.Litt. Longmans, 
Green & Ck>., 1905. Pp. xviii and 495. 

Not for seventy-five years, that is, since Lin- 
gard's monumental work, has there been any 
attempt to cover the vast field of source-material 
and later historical literature and present the 
results in one progressive and consistent whole. 
During these years the mass of new material has 
continued to accumulate, showing characters and 
events in new light and correcting old errors. 
There is clearly justification for the present at- 
tempt to present in adequate size a new treatment 
of this mass of new materiaL 

The present volume, the first to appear, but the 
tenth of the completed series, covers the period 
from the beginning of the reign of George III., 
October 25, 1760, to the resignation of Pitt, 
March 14, 1801. It covers, therefore, the period 
of the American Bevolution, the French Bevolu- 
tion and the first stage of the Napoleonic wars. 

The American reader will be particularly in- 
terested in what the author is pleased to call 
' ' The Colonial Rebellion. ' ' He will get here not 
only the point of view of an Englishman but of 
one who takes no pains to conceal his Tory sym- 
pathies. The author not only believes that were 
it not for French intervention England would 
have conquered America as easily as she has since 
conquered the Boers, but he further believes 
that George m. in pushing the issue with the 
Ck>lonies to the point of war acted, perhaps not 
wisely, but certainly "within the principles of 
right" He accordingly has little sympathy with 
the attitude of the elder Pitt and Burke toward 
the Americans, and fails utterly to appreciate 
the brave service which they tried to render their 
country in preserving her from dismemberment. 
Even the purchase of Hessians by the King is 
justified. "They (the Americans) were making 
war on the King and he had as good a right to 
buy troops to fight in his quarrel as he had to 
buy cannon" (page 154). 

Yet the work is meant to be judicious and fair. 
If the author has little admiration to waste on 
the American leaders, he has less for the English 
generals and admirals, to say nothing of the min- 
sters of George, who by their incapacity made 
such a mess of the attempt to reduce America by 
force of arms. 

At the end of the volume there are valuable 
maps and an important appendix, presenting a 
broad and comprehensive treatment of the his- 
torical literature that bears upon this period. 



The Second French Empire. Being the me- 
moirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans, edited by 
W. A. Crane. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Pp. XX, 527. $3 net 

No American has ever had such intimate rela- 
tions with Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie 
as Dr. Evans, the court dentist. From 1847 until 
the fall of the empire his professional duties as 
well as his characteristics placed him in a posi- 
tion of increasing trust. A profound admirer of 
the Empress, he was able, as the whole world 
knows, to be of supreme assistance to her in her 
great hour of trial in 1871. The most interesting 
part of the book is that in which he relates with 
great detail the way in which he assisted the 
Empress to escape from Paris. Dr. Evans had 
the ability to write vividly and with great sim- 
plicity and admiration. The volume makes an 
indispensable document for all those who would 
study the fall of the second empire, and for the 
general reader has the absorbing interest of a 
romance. 

Historic Illinois. By Randall Parrish. Pp. Ix, 
480. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This collection of sketches of early Illinois 
days, while not scientific history, gives a vivid 
picture of formative days of the commonwealth 
and shows the possibilities of a very romantic 
and interesting life-story of a great western 
state. The early part of the volume covers more 
or less familiar ground, dealing as it does with 
the activities of the Indians and the French 
pioneers. Apart from this Mr. Parrish tells of 
pioneer life and adventure as mingled with the 
excitement of Indian troubles and foreign war. 
Black Hawk being a central feature in one way 
and George Rogers Clark in another. Local 
difficulties in connection with the troublesome 
slavery question, the pestiferous Mormons at 
Nauvoo, or the location of the state capital, are 
described along with accounts of the work of 
pioneer ministers and the adventures of noted 
outlaws and equally famous pioneer characters. 
A half hundred illustrations enrich the narrative, 
which will find a ready welcome into any library 
which desires to be complete in its volumes per- 
taining to Mississippi valley history. 

The Brothers' War. By John C. Reed. Pp. 
460. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. $2 net 

Mr. Reed's little book on the Civil War and 
its aftermath finds place among the rapidly in- 
creasing literature dealing with the negro prob- 
lem in the South, not so much because of the 
value of its contents, perhaps, as for the point 
of view it suggests. The author apparently be- 
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longs to the old school, having been old enough 
when the war began to understand something of 
the excitement and the bitterness of the strug- 
gle, and therefore writing now in advancing jears 
with the whole history of a generation in mind. 
There are chapters which make character studies; 
Calhoun, Welwter, Toombs and Jefferson Davis 
are analyzed. Other chapters discuss the oppo- 
nents of slavery, the abolitionist radical and the 
anti-slavery writer particularly being flayed. 
Many pages are devoted to a discussion of 
** Uncle Tom's Cabin," which is unsparingly 
condemned, whether considered as a story of fact 
or a bit of literature. The assumption is that 
slavery made the condition of the negro mucb 
better than it had ever been before, and much 
better, too, than it has been since emancipation. 
The deeds of the Ku Klux Klan are held up to 
admiration, Mr. Reed expressing his own pride 
in connection with that as greater than his sat- 
isfaction with his war service in the Confederate 
armies. If these and other views awaken oppo- 
sition on the part of the reader, it nevertheless is 
true that the opinion of one who looks upon great 
national problems from the point of view of 
close contact with conditions in the South is 
worth serious consideration. 

Salve Venetia. By Francis Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Two 
volumes. Pp. xi, 517; a, 441. $5 net per set. 

In these two sumptuous volumes Mr. Crawford 
continues those delightful studies of Italy which 
are givine him a position among history writers 
rivaling that he has reached among story writers. 
The present work does not follow quite the plan 
of the "Ave Boma Immortalis," but is more 
chronological in treatment. The second volume, 
however, moves out somewhat from the chrono- 
logical scheme and describes with singular charm 
and vividness the men and women of the city. 
No English or American writer has larger sym- 
pathy with Italy or grasps more unerringly the 
Italian point of view. The work is built up 
straight from the sources and every page has 
some vivid story or comment possible only for a 
man who knows his Italy as aoee Mr. Crawford. 
Strongly historical as it therefore is, it is far- 
thest possible from technical history. It is 
rather that sort of history writing of which only 
the scholarly novelist is capable. The doges and 
the hravi, the women and the artists of Venice 
actually live on its pages. The book is in fact a 
transcript of life rather than a rewriting of 
documents. We can only hope that Mr. Craw- 
ford will go on to a similar study of Florence. 

A word should be said in appreciation of the 
illustrations with which the volume is filled. Two 
hundred and twenty-five drawings by Joseph Pen- 
nell would give value even to a less worthy book. 



A most interesting volume of travel in the 
East is Madame Hyacinthe Loyson's '*To Jeru- 
salem Through the Land of Islam" (The Open 
Court Publishing Co.). The volume is a record 
of various travew in North Africa and Palestine 
in 1894 to 1896. Through these travels Madame 
and religious Christians worship the same God. 
Loyson discovers that religious Mohammedans 



In the enthusiasm of this discovery she compares 
Christianity and Islamism, rather to the credit 
of the latter. She certainly saw the better side 
of Mohammedanism, and her book is likely to be 
a corrective of certain misrepresentations of that 
religion. As a book of travel it is vivid and dis- 
cursive, intermingling description of country and 
customs with reflections over religion. Madame 
Loyson was given the entree to the homes of 
Islam and describes the life of the women with 
considerable detaiL But her real interests are 
religious, and the volume should be read as a 
most attractive text-book in tolerance. 

A book of travels and observations by an intel- 
ligent business man must always attract atten- 
tion. Sociologists see many things, but a business 
man sees others, and in any case sees life in a 
different perspective. This is the case in Mr. 
E. F. G. Hatch's admirable volume, '*Far East- 
em Impressions" (A. C. McOurg ft Co., $1.40 
net). Mr. Hatch, as a member of Parliament, 
can appreciate the political as well as industrial 
tendencies in his tiWtment of affairs in Japan, 
Korea and China, and has been quick to see that 
the East is to be something other than a mere 
curiositT rtiop. Written in mrge part before the 
Russo-Japanese war, it has been tested by the 
events of that war, and in its last chapters out- 
lines a policy for Europe and America worth 
considering. The author holds that Japanizing 
China should be resisted, and a conference of the 
powers should be held to decide upon the future 
of that empire. Writing from a British point of 
view, Mr. Hatch regards with suspicion the atti- 
tude of France, Germany and Bussia toward 
China, and holds that the United States, as the 
future predominant power in the Pacific, is 
equally interested with European powers in nudii- 
taining the integrity of China. 



Biography and Sodolofy 
Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Translated by John 
Nilsen Laurvik and Mary Morison. New York: 
Fox, Duffield ft Co., pp. 456. 

Ibsen has never become quite the power in 
America and England that he is in Germany, bat 
there are hosts of people who will welcome this 
collection of his letters. It is noticeable that the 
correspondence contains only the letters from 
Ibsen, and that these are in large measure to 
Brandes and to Hegel, his publisher. Along 
with these are letters to various friends, notably 
those of his earlier days, and one or two to his 
family. It is at this point that the most devont 
of Ibsen's admirers will receive somewhat of a 
shock. For twenty-seven years he apparently 
never wrote to his father or in any way assiated 
in the maintenance of his family, allowing tbem 
to be supported by his uncle. A further ezMbi- 
tion of Ibsen's character, although quite in an- 
other vein, is to be seen in his references to the 
reception accorded his plays by the ▼arioos 
nationalities. His correspondence shows that 
from the start he had implicit confidence in him- 
self and in his work. Yet his letters are seldom 
in the nature of commentary upon his plays, 
"Ghosts" being almost the only exception. One 
arises from reading the book with the feettng 
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that tbe real Ibsen has escaped him. One sees 
the severe and fearless portrayer of social ten- 
denciesy but one does not feel any better ac- 
qnainted with him. This fact in itself, of coarse, 
is important, but none the less dimppointing. 
Tbe correspondence, however, is to be read and 
studied. In so far as it goes it is a revelation of 
one of the most remarkable men of the day. It 
should be added that the letters are preceded by 
an admirable brief biographical sketch of his 
life. 

Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. By Charles 
and Frances Brookfield. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons. VoL I, pp. viii, 261; VoL 
IXy pp. 263 to 554. $7 net per set 

Mrs. Brookfield was the wife of William Henry 
Brookfield, and with him a member of that bril- 
liant circle composed of Tennyson, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, Lyttleton, Hallam, Milnes and Lord 
Ashburton. No person was ever more loved by 
more brilliant contemporaries. Her son in this 
volume has published a selection of correq>ond- 
ence as well as something from her own diary 
and recollections. The result is a charming col- 
lection of memorabilia, full of clever sa^ngs, 
unconventional but characteristic anecdotes, and 
genuine affection, which throws a number of 
most interesting sidelights upon that most inter- 
esting period, the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The selections from Mrs. Brookfield 's cor- 
respondence run as late as 1874, but as a matter 
of fact they date mostly prior to 1861. Perhaps 
as interesting material as any is the correspond- 
ence and anecdotes of Thackeray and Mrs. Car- 
lyle. 

Geoaral Sociology. An Exposition of the Main 
Development in Sociological Theory from 
Spencer to Batzenhof er. By Albion W. SmalL 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. ziii, 739, $4 net. 

This book does not profess to contain a sys- 
tem of sociology, but aims rather to present a 
conspectus of sociological theory as it exists at 
present with a criticism of sociological methods. 
As such the book is indispensable to every stu- 
dent of sociology, and indeed to all interested in 
the development of the social sciences. To every- 
one who wishes to know the present condition of 
sociology, what its relation to other sciences and 
what its bearings on the practical problems of 
life, we would commend this book. To sociol- 
ogists the work will be found especially helpful 
in correlating many seemingly discrepant so- 
ciological theories of the present and in showing 
the place of different lines of research in the 
ultimate development of the science. To spe- 
cialists in the other social sciences: history, 
economics, politics, ethics, the work will be use- 
ful in presenting clearly the significance of soci- 
olosy for those sciences, and their relation to 
sociology. Finally, to the lay reader the volume, 
thouffh somewhat long and detailed in many of 
its discussions, presents admirably the tenden- 
cies, spirit and methods of modem sociology. 

Professor Small is to be congratulated on pro- 
dnoing a book which so nearly summarizes pres- 



ent tendencies in sociological thought, and which 
80 clearly marks out the course of future devel- 
opment for the science. It is an important step 
in the integration of sociological theories. 

A Seli^npporting Home. By Kate V. Saint 
Maur. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 344. $1.75 net. 

We have been waiting for just such a book as 
this. There have been Dlenty of books written 
by dilettante gardeners, but this is written by a 
matter-of-fact woman who determined to stop 
paying rent for a small house in town and to take 
up a small farm just outside the city. The book 
is not precisely a record of her experiences, al- 
though it contains enough of them to make it 
vivid, but it is really a book of advice and direc- 
tion for those people who have sufficient courage 
and sense to undertake this sort of life. One 
chief virtue of the book is that it shows how one 
practically without any capital may succeed in 
making a home pay rent and something more. 
Poultiy, dairying, fruits, bees and various other 
incidental sources of income are discussed so 
simply and intelligently as to make the volume 
an actual handbook. In addition, successive chap- 
ters describe the work for each month in such 
detail that the most inexperienced homesteader 
can discover what ought or ought not to be done. 
The book is full of illustrations and diagrams, 
and ought to serve as an evangel of the genu- 
inely simple life for small-salaried people. 



Sir Walter Armstrong adds to the obligations 
which the general reading public owes to him by 
publishing a popular edition of his "Sir Joshua 
Beynolds'' (Seribner's, $3.50 net). It is an 
exceedingly handsome volume, with a large num- 
ber of beautiful photogravure plates reproduc- 
ing the chief works of the master. As all those 
who are well acquainted with Sir Walter's vol- 
ume on Gkdnsborongh can well believe, the text 
is full of discriminating criticism tinged with 
honest admiration. The character of the great 
portrait painter has been repeatedly drawn, but 
the one contained in the present volume is that 
of a man devoted to his art, but living singu- 
larly apart from ordinary human sympathies, a 
man to be admired by all lovers of painting, but 
incapable of arousing great friendships. 



Literature 
The Works of Edgar Allen Foe. With In- 
troduction, Recollections of Poe, by Richard 
Henry Stoddard; Biography, Contemporary 
Estimates by Lowell and V^llis; Notes and 
Illustrations. Pour volumes. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. India paper, flexible cloth, $4; 
limp leather, $5. 

It would be hard to exaggerate in praise of 
this new and complete edition of ^ Poe. As an 
example of bookmwng it is exquisite. All of its 
four volumes could be carried in a good-siied 
pocket, and yet, thanks to the beautiful India 
Unen paper used, the type is large and legible. 
Its binding also is in perfect taste. The hearti- 
est reception is sure to reward the enterprise and 
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public ^irit of the publishers. Poe's popularity 
is on the increase, and it is fitting that his stories 
and poems should be accorded the treatment wor- 
thy of a classic. 

The Poetrj ol Life. By Bliss Carman. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Pp. 258, $1.50. 

Mr. Bliss Carman's latest volume of essays 
breathes a refrrahing optimism which would be 
its own excuse for Ming, even if Mr. Carman's 
ideas were less fruitful than they prove to be. 
He has no use for the decadent in art or for the 
atmosphere of depression in poetry. His ideal 
poet, who shall rescue the world from its slough 
of materialism and indifference, must be a 
wholesome and breezy personality. It is possible 
indeed that the author rather overemphasizes the 
value of practical experience at the expense of 
that larger wisdom which sufficed for his much- 
admired Emerson, who would fare but ill if sub- 
jected to Mr. Carman's test 

Mr. Carman joins the chorus of those who 
lament the present-day indifference to the fine 
arts, and finds an explanation for this indiffer- 
ence in the disappearance of the industrial arts. 
Tel^ inconsistently enough, he goes on confidently 
to expect the arrival of the great poet 

As the title indicates, most of the essays in 
this volume have to do with the function of 
poetry, and the volume would have had greater 
unity if the author had limited himself to these. 
His occasional excursions into the field of direct 
criticism (Longfellow, Emerson, Eiley, Swin- 
burne) are neither so happy nor so suggestive. 
He restates the conventional judgments and con- 
tributes nothing more than an occasional felicity 
of phrase. 



Hallie Erminie Kives has retold Dickens in a 
well-printed and attractive volume entitled 
"Tales from Dickens" (Bobbs-Merrill & Co., 
$1.25). In a volume of less than five hundred 
pages she tells in outline the stories of fifteen of 
Dickens's most prominent novels. While, of 
course, her work lacks Dickens's conversations 
and the peculiar turns and terms of expressions 
which are among his chief characteristics, they 
tell in straightn)rward fashion the main fea- 
tures of the great novels. The volume is far 
enough from l^ing a mere abstract. Each story 
is told with real power. It may very well serve 
to introduce young people to Dickens as Lamb's 
"Tales from Shakespeare" have introduced 
them to the great drainatist. 

There is a glamor about the BrontS famOy 
that never loses interest Mr. Clement E. 
Shorter, the eminent critic, has written an inter- 
esting account of this remarkable family in the 
volume "Charlotte Bronte" (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, pp. 247, $1 net). Material jould not be 
found better adapted to a volume in the * * Liter- 
ary Lives" series than the story of these four 
children, all with a taste for writing, all destined 
to die young and two of them to produce truly 

great books. Enthusiasts who have read Mrs. 
askell's "Life of Charlotte Bronte" will find 
that much new material and many hitherto un- 

Eublished letters collected since then leave but 
ttle more to be said about the life, personality 
and environment of the author of "Jane Eyre." 



Philosophy and Religion 

Philosophy of Religion. By George Trumboll 
Ladd. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Two volumes. Pp. xx, 616; xii, 590. $7 per 
set, net 

In these two remarkable volumes Professor 
Ladd embodies the results of those years of study 
which have placed him among the leaders of 
American writers on psychology, philosophy and 
religion. His previous works have laid a broad 
foundation for a complete induction in the in- 
terest of religion. As he himself states in his 
preface, the present work is something other 
than a metaphysical speculation or the mere pres- 
entation of facts and theories. Although he him- 
self does not use the term in the best sense of 
the word, his piethod is "positive"— the result 
of reflective thinking over actual facts. Back 
of his position lies an elaborate study of the phe- 
nomena of the historical religions and of relig- 
ious psychology. 

The fact that his thought culminates in a 
philosophical justification of the great principles 
of Christianity gives his work an apologetic 
value. But it is something other than a formal 
treatise on apologetics, just as it is something 
other than a treatise on metaphysics. Philo- 
sophically, Professor Ladd is an ethical momst 
and in monism, notwithstanding all its logical 
difficulties, he holds that religious faith in its 
various expressions in ethnic religions as well as 
in Christianity finds its best explanation of the 
problems of evil. God as Bedeemer is his own 
theodicy. Christianity here, as in other of its 
fundamental tenets, is not in hostility to great 
faiths like Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism and Judaism. It rather carries their truths 
to completion. Back of Professor Ladd's pre- 
cise definition and distinctions lies the ultimate 
conclusion that in Jesus as the self -revelation of 
God there is to be found the final presentation 
of ethical and religious concepts. 

Professor Ladd holds that the immortality of 
the individual is derived from a combination of 
the capacity of man for self -development and the 
teleological interpretations of life and the uni- 
verse forced upon the observer and the philos- 
opher. And this fact ultimately leads to a better 
future for the race. 

The entire religious world, in so far as it is 
ready to grapple with the great problems set by 
its professions of faith and by the ever-widening 
circle of knowledge and with its correlative 
ignorance, will welcome Professor Ladd's work. 
However one may differ from some of its detailed 
positions, one is forced to assent to its great 
sweep of argument and its noble conclusions. 



William Sanday is perhaps the most prominent 
New Testament scholar in Great Britain. His 
position is that of a progressive conservative, 
and it is from this point of view that he treats 
the complicated matters involved in his latest 
volume, "The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel" 
(Scribner's, $1.75 net). Composed as it is of 
lectures, the volume could not be expected to be 
a technical discusdon. It is, however, a vexy 
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complete presentation in an untechnical but 
Bcholarlj form of the various subjects proposed 
by the recent criticisms. A comparison of the 
present volume with Dr. Sanday 's earlier book on 
''The Fourth Gospel" will show t^fiat he has 
made few concessions to the newer views. His 
treatment of external evidences is very rapid, 
but reasonably complete. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting chapter is that in which he handles the 
"pragmatism" of the Gospel, by which he means 
the tendency of the writer to turn his thoughts 
into the form of concrete pictorial history. It 
is worth noticing also that Dr. Sanday does not 
hold that the Philonian logos doctrine has any 
large influence upon the Gospel. On the whole, 
therefore, it is fair to say that the book is a 
strong, untechnical presentation of the problems 
involved in the criticism of the Fourth Gospel, 
taking sufficient account of the various critical 
views. It is much to be regretted, however, that 
Dr. Sanday has not ^ven more serious attention 
to the various partition theories. These just at 
present are among the most important matters in 
dispute. 

"The Church and the Times," by Bobert 
Francis Coyle, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son). 
There are sermons and sermons. It is a far cry 
from TiUotson and Blair to these grapplings 
with modem problems. Here is touch with li&, 
breadth of vision, grip and comprehension of 
public movements, together with sweet reverence, 
plain common sense and clear reasoning in mat- 
ters of reKgion. Some of the sermons are 
trumpet-calls that will stir any red-blooded man 
into action against the things that are wrong and 
into enthusiastic service of the kingdom of the 
right 

Margaret E. Sangster in "The Story Bible" 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) has retold the biblical 
story in a very interesting fashion for children. 
Her views are not in the least affected by critical 
scholarship, and the larger part of the book is 
made up ^om stories from the Old Testament. 
She has written them in a simple and interesting 
style and has not attempted to depart very far 
from the biblical material. It is a book wMch is 
likely to be of real service in Sunday afternoon 
readings. 

Thomas Curran Byan. in his " Finite and Infi- 
nite" (Philadelphia: lippincott & Co.), treats 
of the relations of God and matter, and in a 
second part, of the finite universe, in which he 
gives special attention to the sky. Mr. Byan 
holds strongly to the idea of God, not as a 
source of evil, but as a source of good, and 
believes that the position of such men as Fisk, 
Mills and Martineau must be the cornerstone of 
theology. He does not believe in pantheism, and 
presents arguments in favor of theistic dualism 
which are well worthy of attention. 



Fiction 

Tom Masson is one of the cleverest writers of 
skits. In his "A Comer in Women" (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) he has collected a number of his 
contributions to Life, along with some others, 
and as a result has presented us with a volume 
which can be warranted as an antidote to care. 
ThQ illustrations are many of them reproduced 



from Life, and we are very glad to see them in 
the more permanent form. 

Harold MacGrath has an extremely happy 
faculty of turning out clever sketches that one 
wants to read through. "Hearts and Masks" 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50), tells the story 
of the adventures that befell a young society 
couple going to a masked balL It &8 unex- 
pected turns of plot and is full of repartee 
and humor. 

"The House of Merrilees," by Archibald Mar- 
shall (H. B. Turner & Co., $1.50). is a book 
which IS altogether spoiled by description. The 
interchanging of children is, to say the least, a 
conventional source for a plot, but the author has 
so handled his material, and has written his story 
of mystery so sympathetically and cleverly as to 
make the book really readable. And that is 
praise indeed. 

Miriam Michelson has never done an3rthing 
more characteristic than the stories which have 
been fi;athered together in "The Yellow Journal- 
ist ' ' (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50). There is in them 
a freshness and a vigor which makes them irre- 
sistible. It is good to see so much that is worth 
reading come from the experiences of a news- 
paper reporter. But what a revelation of the 
morals of yellow journalism! 

Charles Major has done the best work of his 
life in "Yolanda" (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.50). The volume is a genuine romance, with 
one of the most bewitching heroines of recent 
literature. Without improbable adventures, it 
has enough excitement within it to hold the most 
indifferent reader. But after all the real center 
of interest is Yolanda herself, and after the 
reviewer has become surfeited with problem 
novels, it is like coining out into the sunlight to 
read the fresh, sweet story of her love for Max. 

In "Lady Bobs, Her Brother and I" (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $1.25), Jean Chamblin has 
chosen a novel way of presenting impressions of 
peoples and places. With the ^ores for a sub- 
ject, descriptions are stmng on a thread, of 
romance. An obscure actress sails to the islands 
and through her letters succeeds in taking you 
with her and keeping you there until she finds 
her lover. Then the curtain falls. 

Anne Warner has entered upon rather dubious 
ways in her "Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary" 
(little, Brown ft Co., $1.50). The story re- 
lates how a young scapegrace who has been 
disinherited by his aunt of seventy won back 
her favor by giving her a taste of gay life in 
New York. While the plot is certainly novel 
and the story amusing, it will seem to provin- 
cials that there is rather too much champagne 
drinking and too much sitting up late nights. 
But Aunt Mary was certainly rejuvenated. 

For a cold-blooded, maddening reroectability 
commend us to Ferdinand, the principal figure 
in Frances Squire's novel, "The Ballingtons" 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.50). Probably there 
are such men, and probably there are such 
women as his wife, who finally dies of his re- 
spectable heartlessness. The story is strong, 
but it is without one star of light. Even the 
characters that stand for what is admirable 
seem enmeshed in its gloom. The story is the 
depressing tragedy of an uneventful married 
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United States 

Administration. — December 24. -- PieBidcnt 
Roosevelt removed from office District Attorn^ 
Baxter, of Nebraska. 

Appointments — December 21. — David B. 
Thompeoxiy of Nebraska, Ambassador to Brasil, 
to be Ambassador to Mexico. Lloyd C. Griseom, 
of Pennsylvania, Minister to Japan, to be Am- 
bassador to Branl. Herbert H- D. Peirce, Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, to be Minister to 
Norway. 

Ca«Miitu5s.-January 8.— Fifteen persons killed 
by a landslide in Haverstraw, New York, caused 
by brickyard excavations. 

Can^rew— December 20.— The Senate decided 
to recall the ratification of the Panama Canal 
Commissioners and refer them back to the inter- 
oceanic canals committee, although time for re- 
calling them under the rules had expired. 

—January 9. — The Senate authorized an in- 
vestigation into the general conduct of Panama 
Canal affairs by the Committee on Interoceanie 
Canals. 

Cnme.— January 2.— The United States Su- 
preme Court affirmed the verdict convicting 
James B. Howard, of Kentucky, of the murder 
of William Ooebel, governor of Kentucky, on 
January 3, 1900. 

/)«i(*j.— December 11.— Edward Atkinson, po- 
litical economist and statistician, aged 78. 

—December 21 Henry Harland, novelist 

known as "Sidney Luska," aged 44. 

—January 10.— William Rainey Harper, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, aged 49. 

£diica(ton_December 13.— Henry S. Pritchett 
resigned as president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, to give his entire time to the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

— ^December 27.— Resignation of John Gordon 
as president of Howard University at Washing- 
ton, D. C, accepted. 

governor.- January 1.— Lieutenant-Governor 
James O. Davidson succeeded Robert Bi. La 
Follette as governor of Wisconsin. 

— January 8.— John M. Pattison inaugurated 
governor of Ohio. 

Insurance. — December 13.— Charles A. Peabody 
elected President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, vice R. A. McCurdy, resigned. Trus- 
tees of the New York Life Company appointed 
a special committee of investigation and accepted 
the resignation of George W. Perkins as vice- 
president and chairman of the finance committee. 

—January 3. — John A, McCall resigned the 
presidency of the New York Life Company. 
Alexander E. Orr appointed president at salary 
of $50,000, one-half that of McCall. R. A. Mc- 
Curdy and Robprt TT McCurdy resigned as trus- 
tees of ♦" 



Japom.— December 26.— Viscount Sinxo Aoki 
appointed Ambassador to the United States. 

Lodor.- December 25.— Every union in the 
building trades of New York City, except the 
housesmiths and bridge men, signed a trade 
agreement of from one to three years, thus 
officially repudiating the strike of the structural 
iron workers. 

— ^December 29.— I^ve labor union officials in 
Chicago and two hired sluggers found guilty of 
conspiracy to do bodily injury to Chris J. Carl- 
Strom, a workman who refused to leave his place 
when a strike was called. All sentenced to the 
penitentiary and Charles Gilhooley, professional 
slugger, fined $2,000 in addition, to be worked 
out later at the Inidewell at the rate of $1.50 per 
day. 

—January 1.— The Typographical Union began 
strike against the T3rpothetae for an eight-hour 
day. 

—January 11. — The Structural Iron Workers' 
Union called a national strike. 

JfununpoZ.- December 15. — The National CSvil 
Service Reform League reelected Daniel C Gil- 
man as president. 

£aiZroadc.— December 13. — The federal grand 
jury in Chicago returned indictments against the 
Chicago ft Alton and two of its former officials, 
John N. Faithom, ex-vice-president, and Fred 
A. Wann, ex-general freight agent, for paying 
rebates to the Schwarzschild ft Sulsberger Co. 

—December 14.— Eight indictments returned 
by the federal grand jury in Philadelphia against 
shippers, freight agents and common carriers for 
granting rebates. 

— De^mber 15.— Indictments returned by the 
federal grand jury at Kansas City against the 
Chicago ft Alton Railroad Company, the Chicago^ 
Milwaukee ft St. Paul Railroad Company and the 
Chicago, Burlington ft Quincy Railroad Company, 
for granting rebates. 

—December 29. — The federal grand jury at 
Chicago indicted the Chicago, Burlington fts 
Quincy Railroad, Darius Miller, first vice- 
president, and Claude G. Bumham, foreign traffic 
manager, for granting rebates to the United 
States Steel Products Export Company. 

iJdi^ion.— December 29.— The joint session of 
the general committees of the Presbyterian 
Church North and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church agreed on the details of the union of the 
two bodies. After ratification by the general 
assemblies of the two bodies on May 17, 1906, 
the union will have been accomplished. 

—January 4.— At a special convention of the 
International Board of Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations and the American commit- 
tee of Women's Associations^ it was resolved to 
unite the two organizations ; all present members 
of the societies to come into the new association 
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as charter members irrespective of their church 
affiliations, but all future active members to be 
monbers of Protestant evangelical churches; 
others to be associate members. 

Senaiorial.'-DecembeT 13.— John M. Gearin 
appointed to succeed the late John H. Mitchell fts 
United States Senator from Oregon. 

December 19.— Robert Marion La Pollette re- 
signed the governorship of Wisconsin to assume 
the United States Senatorship. 

TfiMt*.— December 15.— Indictments returned 
by the federal grand jury at Kansas City against 
the Nelson Morris Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Armour Packing Company and Swift 
ft Co., for accepting rebates; and George L. 
Thomas, broker, David H. Kresky, traffic agent, 
and L. B. Taggert, for conspiracy. 

—December 18.— Members of the Chicago 
brick trust entered pleas of nolo contendere to 
the indictments charging them with conspiracy 
to prevent competition. Nine of the ten defend- 
ants paid fines of $2,000 each and costs. 

—December 27.— Twenty representatives of the 
principal coal dealers in Cincinnati indicted by 
the grand jury for conspiracy in restriction of 
trade. 

— January 5. — ^Proceedings to stop the Stand- 
ard Oil Company from doing business in Mis- 
souri begun by the Attorney-General of that 
state, Herbert S. Hadley, in New York aty. 

Santo Domingo 

JSevoIutton.— December 26.— President Morales 
fled from the capital. Vice-President Bamon 
Caceres, head of the Horacistas party, now in 
possession of the capital. 

—December 27.— Forces from Monte Christi, 
under Bodriguez, Navarro, Guelito and Picardo 
took Mao and were advancing on Santiago to 
defend Morales. The Cabinet issued a proclama- 
tion calling on Caceres to preside over the gov- 
ernment. 

—December 29.— The Dominican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs officially notified United States 
Minister Dawson that the new government pro- 
poses to stand by the treaty made under direction 
of Morales and the system of American collection 
of customs. 

^January 2.— A revolutionary force under 
General Rodriguez besieged Puerto Plata. 
Troops under General Guellito, former governor 
of Monte Christi, cooperating. Rodriguez no 
longer supporting Morales. He announced that 
he would assume the presidency if successful in 
battle. 

—January 4.— Forces of General Rodriguez en- 
tirely routed and Generals Rodriguez, lico and 
Perez killed. 

—January 5.— The Dominican Congress form- 
ally impeached Carlos F. Morales. The revolu- 
tion crushed and hostilities ceased. 

British Empire 

PaWiament.— January 8.— The King dissolved 
Parliament and ordered a general election. 

Salvation ^rmy.— December 19.— A gift of 
$500,000 recdved from George Herring to carry 
out the Salvation Army's scheme of colonization. 



Prtnee 

Chamber of /)cpu tie*.— January 9.— M. Doumer 
elected president of the Chamber. 

German Empire 

Germanieing Poland.— December 22.— A decree 
published in Berlin changing the names of ninety- 
seven places in Prussian Poland to German names. 

Italy 

CaMnet.— December 17. — The Cabinet of Prime 
Minister Fortis resigned on defeat of the meas- 
ure on a commercial modta vivendi with Spain. 

S^witzerland 

President.— Decemher 14. The national and 
state councils assembled as a federal body elected 
M. Forrer president of the Swiss Confederation. 

S'weden 

Nobel Prisrc*.— December 10.— Peace prize to 
Baroness von Suttner, of Austria; medicine, to 
Robert Koch, of Berlin; chemistry, to Adolph 
von Beyer; physics, to Professor Lenard, of Kiel 
University; literature, to Henryk Sienkiewicz, of 
Poland. 

Greece 

Cabinet. — December 17. — The Cabinet of M. 
Balli resigned as the result of the defeat over 
the election of a president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Montenetfro 

Cofttn^t.- December 17.— The Ministry resigned 
in consequence of the introduction of a constitu- 
tional regime. 

Turkish Empire 

Macedonian Bc/orm.— December 12.— The Sul- 
tan accepted the terms made by the powers. 

— December 16. — The international fleet re- 
called. 

Russian Empire 

Bc/orm.— December 22.— The Czar refused to 
grant universal suffrage. 

Bevolt, — ^December 12.— Insurrection at Riga. 
A provisional government established at Livonia 
which declared the separation of the Lithuanian 
people from the Russian empire. A general up- 
rising of the peasants. Many Russian officials 
expelled and killed. Mutiny among troops in 
Manchuria. 

—December 16.— The Workmen's Council and 
the League of Leagues proclaimed a general 
strike to begin immediately. The Czar replied 
by an imperial ukase giving all governors-general, 
governors and prefects throughout the empire 
almost dictatorial power vnth authority to estab- 
lish martial law. Newspapers suspended for pub- 
lishing the manifesto of the proletariat organiza- 
tion. The entire council of workmen's delegates, 
numbering 250, arrested. Disaffected regiments 
in Moscow return to duty. 

—December 18.— In the Baltic provinces the 
insurgents set up a republic; sixty thousand 
Letts under arms. In Livonia the troops were 
attacked, and either surrendered or retreated. 

—December 20.— Moscow paralyzed by strike. 
Telegraph operators in St. Petersburg refused 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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to transmit government meseages. Territory 
around Riga laid waste by revolutionists. 

— December 21. — ^Political strike in all trades 
and industries throughout the empire. At Mos- 
cow fighting in the streets. In the Baltic prov- 
inces the government is without controL 

—December 22.— The strike in St Petersburg 
not universaL 

—December 24.— Partial strikes at Odessa, 
Kiev and elsewhere. In Moscow thousands killed 
by the machine guns. The military getting the 
upper hand. 

— ^December 26. — The first regiment of Don 
Cossacks, the Tver dragoons and the Nesvizh 
regiment of infantry mutinied. Bigid martial 
law prevailing in Moscow. 

—December 27. — Kovno, a fortress town in 
Lithuania, with eighty thousand inhabitants, in 
possession of the Socialists At Kharkoff the 
members of the so-called provisional government 
arrested. 

—December 28.— Bevolutionists invaded the 
residence of the chief of the secret police in 
Moscow and killed him. All the members of the 
social revolutionary committee arrested. Martial 
law at Odessa and Kovno. Agrarian revolt 
spreading. Estates burned and looted. 

—December 29.— Bevolt in Moscow crushed. 
At Zlatoust, in the province of Oofa, where a 
large government arms factory is located, the 
workmen have declared a republic and taken the 
authorities captive. At Veronezh, south Bussia, 
revolutionists were made prisoners, but others 
halted three trainloads of sailors of the reserve 
on their way to the far east and induced them 
to give their aid toward liberating those impris- 
oned. The League of Leagues split into two 
factions, one favoring a continuance of the strike, 
the other, cooperation in peaceful preparation 
for the work of the douma. The miUtary keep- 
ing order in Biga. Moscow isolated, no trains 
running. 

—December 31.— Practically the entire Black 
Sea littoral was under martial law. Ekaterinos- 
lav and the railroad to the Crimea in the hands 
of the revolutionists. 

—January 1.— Traffic on the Siberian railway 
stopped. The government announced that no 
mercy would be shown attempts to disturb order. 
The terrorists at work. City prisons over- 
crowded. 

—January 2.— Bevolutionists captured Krasno- 
Garsk, capital of the province of Yeniseisk, Si- 
beria. The governor and chief of police were 
hung. The government treasury containing 
$6,000,000 seized. Bailway station at Irkutsk 
bumeo. 

—January 4.— Bevolt at Biga crushed after 



two days' fighting; sixteen hundred striken 
captured. The Czar sent $50,000 to Oovemo^ 
General Doubassoff for relief of needy mifareit 
from the revolt in Moscow. 

—January 5. — Bevolutionists set up a repnbUe 
in the Caucasus. The imperial ez-goTemor a 
prisoner. Order fully maintained. Twelve 
hundred Cossacks sent to crush the movement 
fraternized with it. 

—January 8.— General OrloflP appointed gov- 
ernor-general of Livonia, with oroers to recon- 
quer the Baltic provinces. The Dorpat district 
similarly put under General Kotchenko. The 
Siberian Railway wholly in the hands of soldiers 
returning from the i^ar East, who terrorised offi- 
cials. 

—January 9. — ^The revolutionists making head- 
way in the Caucasus and the Baltic provinces. 

Chinese Empire 

Jfossaore.- December 11.— Three of the CM- 
nese found guilty of taking part in the massaers 
of the missionaries at Lienchau on October 28, 
beheaded; eight others sentenced to imprison- 
ment at hard labor for terms ranging from five 
years to eighteen months. 

£io(«.— December 18.— Coolies started riot in 
Shanghai, incensed by the ruling of the mixed 
consular court regarding the Anti-American boy- 
cott. The United States Consul injured and 
German Consul stoned. Police stations were 
burned. The rioters intimidated by the British 
warships in the harbor training their guns on 
the dty. The city placed under martial kw. 

Treaty.- December 22.— Treaty between China 
and Japan signed at Peking. The Liaotimg 
peninsuliBi leased to Japan. The control of the 
railway on the peninsula northward as far as 
Changchin conceded to Japan; also the right to 
build a railway from Antung, on the Tain Biver, 
to Mukden. China agreed to open to world com- 
merce sixteen princi^ ports and dties in Mao* 
churia, including Harbin. 

Japan 

Cabinet.— J amuiry 5.— A fusion cabinet ap- 
pointed with Marquis Saionji as premier; Count 
Kato, minister of foreign affairs; Tamagata 
Isaburo, minister of the interior; Sakatani 
Yoshiro, minister of finance; Vice-Admiral 
Saito Minoru, minister of marine; lieatenant- 
(General Terauchi, minister of war. 

Korem 

Japanese Froieeioraie.—Deeemhar 12.— Eb* 
peror in cablegram to the United States protested 
against the protectorate to which he was foreed 
by the Japanese, at the point of the bayonet, to 
consent. 
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ITH the passing of the holiday season comes the 

W quiet hour when the family together plan for the 
year just beginning; when the self-supporting 
young man and woman, taking stock of the months 
just past, resolve to improve where the inventory 
shows weakness, hopeful as to the fortunes which 
the new year may unfold. The father, upon whom 
devolves the responsibility of supporting and pro- 
tecting the family, is of course anxious to shield them from 
the hardships of poverty. And here his thoughts turn to a 
contemplation of conditions should his protection be denied 
them. From whence then would be derived the income 
necessary to their support and education? 

The prudent wage-earner will include in his or her 
plans a certain saving, and will naturally be concerned 
regarding a safe and yet reasonably profitable investment of 
these savings. 

For the person desiring to provide an income for his 
dependents, for any number of years, or for life, with maxi- 
mum protection and minimum outlay, our PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 999 has no equal. 

For the person desiring an investment with a guaranteed 
return of principal and interest, in the form of an income 
to himself, for any number of years or for life, our 
INVESTMENT POLICY 999 will gratify the desire. 

Send in the attached coupon, and get the rest of the 
story NOW. 

National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A. 

p. M. STARNES, President 
Home Office, 159 U Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 



National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A. 
1S9 La Salle StrMt, Chicago 

G/ii///m/«.— Please send me information concerning i^^J^Jqi PoKcy 999, 

providing an income of $ for years. I am years of age. 

My occupation is 

Name 

Address 

W8 
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Remember — the light in 
your eye and the grasp of 
your hand are absent in the 
written word. 

Avail yourself of every 
means to win a favorable 
reception for your letter — 
your silent representative. 

m tiiARisiPsiiiittsiE m^ 

*" Inch for tki mutr Mark** 

will give it dignity, charac- 
ter, force. Specify this paper 
by name when ordering busi- 
ness stationery and refuse to 
accept any other. The 
water mark makes substi- 
tution impossible. 

That Old Hampshire Bond is gocxl 
paper for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of discriminating business men — 
many of them have told us it is the best. 

Prove this for yourself — have your 
printer show you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us for a copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Old Hampshire Bond. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Alfred Mestre& Co. 

Menben of New York Stock Eickaage 

32 Broadway 
New Yoik City 



Transact a general brokerage business, 
executing orders for cash or on margin, in 
accordance with the rules of New York 
Stock Elxchange. 

The services of this 6rm are of distinct vahie 
to Merchants, Bankers and Corporations. 



Manufacturers 
Want to Know 

Q Amount of Raw Material 

on Hand — Quantity and Value. 

Q Amount of Unfinished 

Product — Quantity and Value. 

Q Amount of Finished Product 
and Its Cost 

qCost of Product Billed and 
What It Brings. 

Coat Syalema are ineffectiTS without audi 

iniormation aupporting Monthly 

Balance Sheeta. 

CONSULT 

^y^zZhxxhiX (Tontpatt^ 
I I of milttoU EZH 

635 MarqiMtta Building - CHICAGO 
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U may not in mere words describe the emotions that 

possess you when you hear the tone that has found 

its full and perfect development in the Everett Piano. 

Nor may it be permitted you to give expression to 

those attributes inherent in the Everett tone that 

have so profoundly and indescribably moved you- 

The best authorities in the world will tell you that the Everett presents 

the exalted ideal of piano tone; that it is made by people who know tone, 

for that portion of the musical-elect who are capable of appreciating that 



indefinable something in 
them to deepest feeling, 
has induced such world- 
Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, 
pianists to unconditionally 
and adopt it for their per- 
authority. Marc Blumen- 




QabrilowiUeh 



piano tone, which moves 
This superb tone quality 
wide artists as Reisenauer, 
and many other leading 
endorse the Everett Piano 
sonal use. The eminent 
berg, in a review of Riese- 



nauer's triumph with an Everett Grand Piano at a recent concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, closed his encomium in the following words : 

"When great tone creations are spoken of the Evkrktt 
Piano is included, as a matter of course. And it must be re- 
membered that this means the whole line of instruments, from 
the small uprights to the large ones, from the short grands to 
the imperial concert grands they make ; it is all just the same 
principle at work — tone, tone quality, touch to give it life, and 
all with the single purpose to make these conformable to the 
most rationally developed theories of the musical art.'' 

Illustrated catalogue free on application, 

Burmeister 

The John Church Company, 



CINCINNATI 



CHICAGO 



NEW YORK 



Owners of the Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. ^ i 
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ORN out— for want of lubrication!" 

That's the verdict on GO per cent, of 
retired" Motor-Cars. 

Because. Motorists don't yet understand the vast 
Importance of uniform, and sufficient Lubrication. 

They think Lubrication is a mere Facility— 

They think it iust "makes the machine run smooth- 
er, and ffo better. ' 

They don't realize that when they are not wearing 
out Lubricant at 6 cents a pound (50c a gallon), in run- 
ning, they are wearing out friction surfaces— or Bear* 
Inffs— worth more than S50.00 per i>ound. 

But that's the situation in a nut-shell. 

A perfectly lubricated Bearing practically doesmU 
wear at all. 

Get that clearly through your head. Mr. Motorist— 

—A perfectly lubricated Bearing practically doesn't 
wear at all, in either fast or slow runninff. 

And a bearinfif run at higrh speed with insufficient 
lubrication will rvear out more in two miles than it would 
have worn in 100 miles if properly lubricated. 

That's a difference of 5000 per cent, you'll notice! 

And it isn't a mere fiffure of speech either, but a 
certified fact. 

• * * 

So.— proper Lubrication means more.— far more.— 
than smooth-runninff, speed, motor-efficiency, and non- 
heatinff. 

It means life to the Car.— probably three times as 
much life- »^«ir,— durabflity. 

Some Cars require far more lubrication than others, 
per mile of travel. 

Because some cheap Cars have coarsely finished 
bearinffs, that develop great heat and friction in run- 
ninsr, so that they "eat up" Lubricant as flrreedily as 
they do Gasoline. 

The endues of many Cars are too frail and small 
for the Power they must develop in order to produce 
the Road-speed pledged by their makers. 

The Motors on these Cars must be run at as many 
revolutions Per minute, in order to make 20 miles an 
hour of Road-speed, as the motor of a Winton Model 
K would have to be run to produce a road-speed of 50 
miles an hour. 

Consider the tremendous difference in IVear^ on the 
Motor, which that represents. 

And. of course, a Motor that must be run twice to 
three times as fast at ordinary road-speed, not only 
wears out twice to three times as fast, but really needs 
several times as much Lubricant, because of the Heat 
thus developed through friction. 

Think that over for a Minute! 

The Winton Model K has \h^ smoothest uxd hardest 
Steel "Bearings'* ever put into a Motor-Car, being 



ground absolutely true to Caliper tests of One-thoo* 
sandth part of an inch. 

And. because of the Mirror-finished smoothness, 
and "trueness" of every Winton Model K k>earing. it 
needs less Lubricant than other Cars which are less 
carefully finished. 

But. for all that, we know Lubrication is such a 
vital thing in the Life of a Car that we have, this season, 
utilized the Tno%t perfect system of Automatic Lubrica- 
tion ever devised and patented. 

That system is as infallible in its action as the law 
of Wear upon unlubricated Bearings. 

It does not trust to any Gravity feed device either,— 
to any compressed air. or other so-called automata 
system— which has been found wanting under certain 
conditions of weather, hill-climbing, or road-angle. 

The Winton Model K Lubricator actually shoots the 
Oil on to each Bearing in the exact quantity needed for 
each revolution. 

This "Shooting" is done by a powerful Syringe, 
operated by the Motor itself— 

The Syringe action is thus speeded to deliver each 
charge, to each bearing, at the exact time the twaring 
$ueds it, and at whatever speed the Car is running. 

It does not supply a wasteful surplus for a certain 
period and then a dangerous shortage for another x>eriod. 
—as practically all other so-called "Automatic Lubri- 
cators" do. 

e e • 

But. it shoots the Oil to each bearing so frequently 
and surely that a thin film is infallibly maintained am- 
tinuously between the two friction Surfaces. 

It also shoots the Oil so forcefully that no thickened 
condition of the fiuid (due to cold weather or other 
cause) can permit its clogging in the tube, or failing of 
delivery at the precise >/acr it is needed and at the pre- 
cise time it is needed. 

The infallibility and uniformity of this Winton 
Model K Lubricating system means at least SSOO more 
life to the Car, more durability, through saving of Wear 
than the same Car could have with the next best Lubri- 
cating system. 

Our book. "The Motor-Car Dissected," explains 
why. in detail. Copy mailed free on request. 

The "Winton Model K" has 30 Horse Power or bet- 
ter. Pneumatic Speed Control, Winton Twin-springs 
and big 34-inch Tires. Price, S2,500, and only one grade 
manufactured. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept X. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
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The Car that Achieves 

The CacUllac has always been the car that does things. Whether the 

test be that of endurance or power, or one of severity of road service, 

this wonderful machine has never been found wanting^ It knows no 

balk, no hesitancy, no delay — always ready, with energy to spare. 

By this dependability of service, coupled with unusual 

economv of maintenance, the Cadillac has made such phe- 

s factory is now the largest 
nd in the world, 
qualities upon which this un- 
iralleled growth is based are 
more pronounced than ever in 
the magnificent new cars for 
X906. Embodied in these 
are many unique and im- 
portant improvements— 
miprovements which 
make the 
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Victoria type, their grace and exquisite beauty, tneir tone ot quiei ncnneis, 
appeal at once to fastidious motorists. 
Viz want to tell you more about the Cadillac by sending yovL a free copy of 
our interesting Booklet AA A postal request brings it, together with address of 
nearest dealer. The 1906 models include : 



IMd K, 19 Ik p. Inaboirt, |7S«. 
Hodd Mt Light Ttviig Car, mt. 



IMd I. SO h. p. TsoriBg Csr, n,5M. 
ModelU 40 h. p. TsoriBg Car, tl.7Sa. 



Anpriee8L«.kl 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR C0.» Detroitt Biiclk 

JUmbtT Auo» Lktmstd Auto. Hfru 
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A Car of Power and Steady Service 

Equipped with a four cylinder, vertical motor, 35-40 
H. P., providing one full horse-power to every seventy-five 
pounds of dead weight with car fully equipped 

The entire power plant and controlling mechanism 
refined and simplified to the Rambler standard of 
serviceability. 

El^^ance of design and appointments mark this the 
ideal car for which you have been waiting. 

It is but one of seven models for 1906. 

Our catalog, giving full details, mailed upon request 



MaiAOAce and Factory, KenosKat VTis., U. 8. A« 

Chicago, 30a-3D4 Wabash Are. Boston, 14S Colnmbns Aye. 

BflUwaokee, 4S7-45g Broadway. PhUadelphIa, 2« N. Broad Street. 

San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Ave. New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 

Thos. B. Jefifery (Sl Company 
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bsolutely Accurate 

lT all speeds 



Mr. Motorist, there's a world of satisfaction (to say 
nothing of safety) in knowing for sure just how fast 
you are going and how far you have gone, without 
the slightest Doubt or Guesswork about it. 

There is just one way to know this absolutely— only 
one—9JiA that's to equip your car with 

The Warner 

Auto-Meter 

(Renters Speed and Distance) 

This little instrument always tells the truth. It regis- 
ters with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY from ^ mile to 60 miles 
per hour. It attaches to any Automobile made. 

revolutions per minute. Across this shaft 
lies a plank of hard wood, which is hingred at 
one end and has the Auto-Meter attached to 
the other Erased to the shaft is a knob of 
steel, which at every revolution "bumps" 
the plank, givinflr to the Auto-Meter 200 
shocks ner minute while it is showing a 
speed of 50 miles per hour. Each one of 
these ebocks is more severe than would be 
suffered in an entire season's ridin^r. After 
runninsT 10 hours a day for three months, 
actual tests show the Auto-Meter to be re- 
cording the speed with the same accuracy as 
at first within 1-1000 of 1 per cent or less than 
6 inches per mile. No other Speed Indi- 
cator ON earth could stand this test. 



5r Auto-Meter is 
d indicator which 
loup^h to be abso- 
failingly accurate 
ier 10 miles an 



f one which works 
/ positions and at 
1 rough roads or 
1 or down. 
>nly one which 
t speed alone and 
iirator does not 
foth from the jar 

ner Auto-Meter is 
dicator which is 
J fixed^ unchange- 
rhich makes the 
reliable and de- 
under all condi- 

use Magnetism to 
of an Automobile. 
positive and sure 
IS just one way in 
1 successfully be 
ind we have Pat- 

the Warner Auto- 
;ar out. or get out 
id indicator made 
in which there is 
s away the cams 
, which are neces- 
h wear will throw 
les per hour, 
ifetime. It is as 
IS a Rock. Other- 
irrice test, which 

Per Hoar oo 
Solid Tires. 

The wheel connec- 
I shaft running 200 



This is why we sell each Auto-Meter on a 

10 Years Guarantee 

and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by accident; in 
which the Magnet (the HEART of the instru- 
ment) is less accurate than 1-10 of 1 per cent 
after 10 years use. 

The cost of an Auto-Meter is nothlnsr to 
a man who can afford SIOOO for an Automo- 
bile. It adds a feelinsr of absolute cer- 
tainty and perfect security worth many 
times the price. 

We will ijTladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument if you will write us, 
and at the same time will send you some- 
thing every motorist will prize— our 

FBEB BOOKr-*'AUTO POINTEBS." 
Don't guess yourself lato trouble. If you are 
interested in knowing you are rigrht when 
you 10 ahead, the Warner Auto-Meter will 
tell you truly year in and year out. Write 
for particulars today— don't put it off. 



\ Co., 116 Roosevelt St., Belolt, Wis. 

iale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 
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$1,000,000 

FIRST MORTaABE ^ ^/^^ % SERIAL SOLD DONDS 

OF THE 

ILLINOIS MIDLAND COAL CO. 

Dated January 2»,1906. Coupon Bonds of $500 and $1,000. Principal and 

Semi-Annual Interest Payable at tlie Office of tlie Trustee, 

The First Trust and Savings Bank of Cliicago. 

Redeemable at and after five years at 105 and interest 

THESE BONDS MATURE: 

$ 25.000 annually from January i, 1908, to January i, 191 1, inclusive. 
60,000 " " '* I, 1912. ** " I, 1921. •* 

75,000 " " " I, 1922, •* " I, 1925. 

100,000— retiring the whole issue— January i, 1926^ ** 

SECURITY 

Two of the best operating coal mines in Illinois, and over 3,500 acres of coal, with 

maximum cap^dty of 5,500 tons per day— cost over $ 000,000 

40,000 acres additional coal in Sangamon and Christian Counties, 111 2,000,000 

Two new mines to be immediately sunk, to cost 800^000 * 

Total value (about 8 times amoant of Bond Issue) 93,900,000 

On the most conservative estimate, there are 2S8,000,000 toru of exeeBent tteam and 
dommMiie coal. The sinking fund is 5 cents per ton. At this rate, the nnking fund from each 
aerm mumd ufiB pay off the bonded debt on 12 acree of coaL 

INCOME 

9,825,000 tons, estimated to be about one-half of the output of the Company for the next ten 
years, have been sold under contract to 

Chicago Edison Company 
Commonwealth Electric Company 
Peabody Coal Company ^ 

at prices based on cost of production, to yield net profits on this tonnage alone more than sufficient 
to pay all interest charges. 

The above facte and figuree are taken from the official letter of Mk Samuel ineaO, the 
^remdmnt of the IBinoit Midland Coal Company. 



PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 

"cu/ar No, 5<5/, containing Mr, InsuWi 
^tnd other data^ will be sent promptly on request. 



Our Circular No, 361, containing Mr, InsuWs letter, reports of our Engineers and Experts 
be - 



Peabo^Houghteling &€o. 

(ESTABLISHED I86S) 

1116 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 

Vfhea writiziff to Advertisers kindly mention **THB WORLD TO-DAY." 
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6 MONTHS FREE 

THE HmCSTMENT HEBAIJI. 

Leadlmr illustrated financial and invefltment paper, containing 
latest and most important information on mining, oil and other 
industries, the most suoceasful companies and the best dividend- 
paying stocks. It shows how immense profits may be quickly and 
easily made on absolutely safe investments. It gives advice that 
may be worth thousands of dollars to you. It points out a ftafe and 
certain road to wealth. Write for it before making any invest- 
ments of any kind. 

A. L WISNEB & CO.. Pibiithrs, Hotfsoi BolMiDg. Bom 73. New Yorfc 



ST. PAUL 
STILLWATER 

OFFICES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

cTWORTON TRUST CO., NEW YORK 
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Letters That Bring In Money 

How to Talk and Write to Win Success 

These books teach young men how to write original, forceful letters that win good positi(»ns 
and good salaries; — teach young women how to write entertaining, attractive letters that 
secure social prestige and a circle of admirers; — teach salesmen how to write convincing 
letters that sell goods;— teach credit men how to write tactful letters that bring in 
money and give no offense; — teach correspondents how to write clinching business-bringing let- 
ters;— teach stenographers how to master correspondence; — teach advertisement writers how 
to write strong, * 'pulling*' copy. Tliey form a complete college course in business English 
—to be read at leisure— to be put in daily practice at once. Many successful men are eammg 
large salaries merely because they know how to state a business proposition clearly, tersely, 
concisely, forcefully. This set of books comprise the notable Sherwin Cody course in busi- , 
ness English complete. Before being published in book form this course sold for$25.oa 
Every business man, employer and employe should have this set ready for reference. 

If you want your letters and conversation to have the "vim" and "go "'of 
words that win, if you want to embody in your correspondence and speech 
that "magic" touch, snap and personality, that sounds a golden echo in your 
cash drawer — Sherwin Cody's four little volumes will enable you to do it. 



The Study of Words 

Never before has the study of words been made so simple, so 
clear, so concise as in the first of these compact, hip-pocket 
volumes. The novice is viven a complete ?rasp of the use 
of words— their ^differentiation of meaning— their construc- 
tion, their spellinsr. their pronunciation, their definitions. 
Many pioneer writers— even the heads of several colleures- 
have adopted this tx)ok as a source of convenient reference. 

Simple Rules 
Volume II is no ordinary dry uninteresting grammar. It tells 
more in its few pages than the weighty volumes used by 
writers everywhere. Contains exhaustive chapters on English 

idioms, pecularities of 
the language, construc- 
tion of sentences, parts 
of speech, all explained 
so simply and interest- 
ingly that its study be- 
comes a fascinating 
mental exercise. 



The Methods of Master Writers 

Volume III explains the "tricks" and the simple principles of 
effective writing: the methods of writers who are masters. It 
discusses and analyzes diction, figures of speech, style, 
humor, ridicule the style of Macaulay. reserve, criticism, fic- 
tion, the narrative, description and dialogue style; epigram- 
matic style: the power of simplicity, harmony of style, imagi- 
nation, reality, the use of models in writing fiction, and a price- 
less appendix which explains common errors in use of words. 

Composition 

The first essential of any successful composition is that it be 
interesting This convenient volume explains how English 
may be made not only correct but interesting— ^nd therelore 

effective. It explains com- 

position in ad writing, in 
correspondence in conver- 
sation, in story writing. It 
deals with the construction 
of all forms of business 
correspondence. 



Your Last Chance to Secure a Set 

Your chance to get Mr. Cody's books of us at the 
special wholesale price of $2.00 is almost at an end. 
But theoffer will still hold good throughout next month, 
at least How much longer we cannot say just now. 
But if you want to get in on this bargain price— giving 
you seven complete home study courses in English— 
in book form— you had better sign the coupon and mail 
it with $2.00 today. Without coupon the price is I3 00. 

The SYSTEM Company, Chicago 

(For Desk L) 
New York London 



The SYSTEM Company, Chicaco 
DeakL 

Enclosed find I2.00. for which mail 
me a set of Cody Books all complete, 
regular price $3.00. If I am not satis- 
fied you are to return my money. 

1 Nnmi> 


1 
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TO EVERY DEPOSITOR OF S1.00 OR M<Ml«e 
^^E willl lend FREIE to you anywhere in the world rrrpiM. a 
handtome clock savingi bank. 3V^ inches hi^ by 3^ .^<^ 
fssm I * warranted to keep good time if you deposit One Dollar or more it the 

»"* ' ^ LincolnBank. 

We own one of the best office buiUiiigs in 
Cook County, four blocks from Chicago's 
dty limits, where we make Chicago profits 

BETTER HAVE ^V without Chicago expenses. 

IN A SAFE PLACE WHERE TJiEY Jfall «• a DoUw today 

WILL EARN INTEREST It grows whitayroslesp 

'"^ ^"^ LINCOLNBANK 

MORTON PARK, ILL. 

We are members of die American Bankers* 

Anociation, carry burglar insurance and have LINCOLN DANK- THEY'LL 
the latest improved burglar-proof safes and ^^^?j^^^^^^^ *^'LC 
vaults with time locks and dectric protection. 

Do all your baakiiig by malL Ton savs monsy (Sepoctags instsad of lOo car fan). 
•T /iA/«A/< uiHii P vTHi ^1 FFD ^^^ ■•^* ^^^ ^^ minutoi liutead of two bonri), and you get abaolata ■ e ei ogy: 
IT gRUWd wniLL YW DLCu: j^^ aoigbbori and tko tax astatiori can't learn year bniinesa. 

Lincoln Bank Money Orders t-* t-x • j 

Are Absolutely Sefe end Payable Anywhere GVCry JJITlgglSt 311(1 

Their Payment Is Ouaruiteed by the • O4. - 1 * 4-1^ 

AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY otoreKeeper in trie 

CapiUl, Surplus and Profits $4,500,000.00 y y • a,^JS 0-4-/^ ^-c^o 

can 

USE LINCOLN 

izi::::i MAKE MONEY 

MITTING TO ANY Selllllff 

0\ PART OF THE 

^w o R L D LINCOLN BANK 
"^^T^^^- MONEY ORDERS 

UNCOLIi BANK MONEY CRDERS Liberal Terms and Commissions 

Are Safest, Simplest, Cheapest and Best AA^Ilte TO-day tO 

COMPARE THESE PRICES 

r°""'''"~ „r-— "' LINCOLN BANK 

L!i;.^^:.|^- MORTON PARK. ILL 

en writing to Advortiaers kindly mention 'THB WOBLJ> TO-DA'^^Qlp 
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You Save Money When You Buy Paint 

TDECAUSE if you do not buy and apply paint when your 
'^^ buildings need it, your buildings deteriorate and you 
lose more from this than you save by not buying paint 
€L Painting to-day is a simple proposition. Pick your colors 
from the manufacturers' card and get the painter to apply 
them. €LGood, durable, beautiful paints are so numerous 
and so cheap that an unpainted or ill-painted building tells 
of carelessness or worse. €L All good, durable, beautiful, 
economical paints are based largely on Oxide of Zinc You 
can pick your favorite brand from the list of manufactxirers 
which we will send you on request. 

^i-?r"^'^'^-"'aw. THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 

••Pa^: Why, How and When." ^ ,^ ^ ^.-*«r ««>^» »- 

FT«e to Property Owners. 71 Broadway* NEW YORK 

"We do not ffrind Zinc in Oil. A list of Manu£acturen of Zinc Paints 
sent on application. 
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re Your Legs Straigli" 

The contrast in the two figures herewith is not over- 
drawn — the artist was instructed not to exaggerate the 
effect. The transformation is due to the Alison Forms, 
worn on the inside of the leg, either beneath or over the 
underclothing. ' 

These Forms give a style and finish otherwise impos- 
sible. They meet nature's requirements so perfectly 
that no one can detect their use, even by close inspec- 
l tion. You may change the appearance gpradually ii 
i yqu wish by their clever adjustment. B 

I They are as easy and comfortable as any article V 
' of clothing; you put them on or off in a few seconds 
and never conscious of them in wearing. They are 
inexpensive, very durable, subject to no ordinary 
acciaents, may be carried in the pocket. They ar< 
manufactured in a variety of designs of superfine Fneu 
matic and Cushion Rubber and are selected or mad( 
by measurements to meet the requirements of eact 
individual wearer. 

Many class publications of high standing, such as th< 
Canadian Military Gazette (Sept. 12, '05), commend thes< 
Forms, and we have more volunteered testimonials thai 
we can use. 

Don*t look at your legs and conclude that we can't mak< 
tliem appear straight and trim. Thousands of men — gooc 
dressers — say this is just what we have done for them 
Why should we not do the same for you? Surely you ow< 
it to yourself to investigate if this concerns you. Corre 
spondence is always confidential. Send for our beautifu 
photo illustrated book entitled '* Form," photo-engravec 
testimonial letters, self-measurement chart, etc. we mai 
all free in a plain sealed envelope. Write to-day and b< 
rid of your embarrassment forever. Address, 

TIE UISOI CO., Deft, s 45, Biffak, N. Y. 



Agents Wanted! I 



We want a bright, active agent to represent The World 
To-Day permanently in every city and town in the United 
States. We have a special offer covering both new subscrip- 
tions and renewals by which a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness can be readily established. Teachers and students desiring 
employment during spare time are urged to write for our 
Special Offer. 

The low price of The World To-Day and its exceptional 
value make it the best subscription proposition in the market. 
Experience not necessary. We show you how and the maga- 
zine does the rest. Write at once for terms. Outfit free. 

The World To-Day 

67 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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'A Kalamazoo ^ 



99 



mt to You 

You save from 20 % 
to 40% by buying 
^ a Kalamazoo Stove 
or Range direct 
from the factory at 
lowest factory^ prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range 

^^^g^^^^^^ not excelled by any 

in the world. We 

guarantee quality under a ^,000 bank bond. 

We Ship on 360 Day» Approval 

and Wt Pay tbt Fraight. 

If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly as 
represented, the trial does not cost you a 
cent. It will pay you to investigate. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 308. 



AU KalammMoos mrt shipped promptly^ htatked^ 
Polisktda$td ready far use, 

MLAM/IZOO STOVE OC, MfrtM 



AUm^«9»kt*«iitfmndrmmg»9 mr«fi*trd with y tw M «mm 
t ku mmm t tr WMi»k w* >» bakk^ muff. 
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STOP THAT PAIN! 

ctor in Your Own Home 

Thtt Lambert Snyder 
Health Vibrator 

I (9.000 to 15.000 Yibratioiu the Minata) 

CONQUERS PAIN 
For a limited time we will sell our 
I5.00 Vibrator at |3.oo— prepaid to 
any part of the U. S. on receipt of $2 35. 
There is only one disease— CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure-CIRCULATION. 
INSTANT RELIEF from Rheumatism, Deafness, Indi- 
gestion, Poor Circulation or any pains or aches ; also a 
good exerciser. 

You can use it yourself, and it is always ready and will 
last for years. Used and endorsed by physicians every- 
where. 

No Drugs. No Plaatera. No Electricity. 

Send for Free Booklet. 

\LAMBBRT SNYDER CO., Pcpt 114, 10 W. 22d St. N. Y^ 



Pttt June cheer 
in Winter homes 



The daily and nightly in-door com- 
fort of a perfect out-door June day is 
insured to family and guests by warm- 
ing the house with 

AMERICANxIDEAL 

il Radiators ^Iboilers 

The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot 
water heat will move in that direction. Circulation 
of heat through piping and hollow radiators is positive 
and absolute— <iuickeiied by any extra weather de- 
mands. 

IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from 
the fuel and AMERICAN Radiators distribute the 
lieat exactly where most needed— no chill hallways, 
no cold cornerSr no Arctic drafts at windows— just 
perennial June throughout. More simple and easy to 
run than a parlor stove. 

Severe winter months ahead I Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to "fire 
up" the new. Made in all sizes— for cottages, houses, 
stores, churches, all buildings— farm or city. Catalogs 
free. Write us today kind of building you wish to 
heat. 

Our Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout 
United States and Europe. 

j pRlGAN f ADIATQR fl OMPAKr 

pt. 7 CHICAGO 
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Fan irirh pci.c:l 






Yci^ wn»-^f be g;^f to 
p»»»«n* cxuc Size 5 r^t«e5 
' frod top to boct'ur: . 5 Ix 

CARMELITA 
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Plush Pillow Top 



Rest and 



Get Well 



lum — the b«st 
here is comfort 
The skill to know 
llitlea to furnish 
»0,000 equipment. 

Our rates 
. are about 
X )i&lf the us- 
Flv ual. for rea- 
\fk sons that our 
HI b o ok will 
LIJ tell: and our 
■ service and 
^ results a r • 

unexcelled. 



Sacred Heart 
Sanitarium 



Write for book "A." 



MILWAUKBB, WIS. 



Our representatives in 4000 
cities and towns show from 
us over 

100 styles -of grey cloths, in 
all shades and in both plain 
and fancy weaves, any one of 
which can be made expressly 
for you in any style of gar- 
ment you may desire. 

$25 to $35 for suit or over- 
coat, which is about the 
same price you would have 
to pay for ready-made fac- 
tory clothing. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
our samples of cloths — and 
wear clothes that are made 
for you. 

Ed. V. Price & Company 
Merchant Tailors 

S60 Franklin Street, Chicago 



Grey shades will be <A« color far 
Spring and Summer 1906 
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GKANGBLINE, 



REALLY IS 

Nux Vomica Aceianilid, Bicarbonate of Soda, 
Podophyllin (Mandrake), Iris Versicolor (Blue 
Flag), and Caffeine, perfectly Balanced in a 
5-grain powder, to secure 

"PURE RE.MEDY" 

Oraatf^lne was successfully thouflrht out fonrttten 

ff\9am arfo by Dr. P. A. Aikman. Medical Director 
onroe Sanitarium, Windsor, Ontario, to avoid the 
evils of narcotics, pain allayers. sedatives, and an* 
balanced coal tar prodncta. so commonly used and 
prescribed by physicians. 

Fonrf een years \^m\» MlUlona of powders prove 
the prompt, always beneficial, restorative power of 
ORANGEINE for COLDS. GRIP, HEADACHE, 
NEURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, BRAIN FAG, and a host of Common 
Ills, with Normally Stimulative Effect. Every physi- 
cian, layman and drumrist who tborov^ly knowa 
Ornndeine attests these facts for 

**The Most Humanly Useful of 
AU Prescriptions.** 

Orandttl«« is sold by all progressive drunrists, in 10c pksr. (2 powders). 2Sc pkff. (6 powders). 50c pksr. (15 powders)* 

fl.OO pkff. (35 powders), or mailed on receipt of price. We are srlad to send 25c pkff. free, with full 

ixiformation and illustrative experience, on receipt of request. Write us today. 

Orangeine Chemical Company, 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 



REALLY DOES 

Normally stimulates Heart Action, Perfectly 
regulates Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurately 
Adjusts the Nervous System, 

Prevents Sickness f 
Secures Good Health! 

The action of Omntfelne on Chronic Condi- 
tions is gradual but thorough. 

By Better Assimilation of Nourishment —thus 
Better Blood. 

Perfect Refi:ulation — thus thoxx)Ugh Elimina- 
tion of Waste Matter. 

OraBtfelae acts quickly, evenly, normally on 



Colds 
"GHp" 
Headache 
Neuralgia 



Indigestion 
Dyspepsia 
Nerrousnesa 
Brain Fag 



Offsets Chillt EjKposure, OverworK 
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TOOTH PASTE 

iilen from the ordinary dentifrice in minimizinc the crates 

• decay. Bndorwd by thouianda of Dentists. It is deli- 

■ously flavored, and a deliglitful adiuiict to the dental toilet. 

Q convenient tubes. For sale at druf store*, asc. per tuba. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

^BNTACURA COMPANY. Newwfc.N. J.,U.«.A. 




Methers ! 

■others!! 
■others!!! 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 

has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is ihe best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask lor " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing: Syrup." and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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AGENTS WANTED! 

THE WOILO TO*DAT wants a good, bright young man or 
woman to act as a permanent agent in every community. 
Good pay. Send references. 

TIE WORLD TO-DAV, 87 WituI An., GWCtGO 



WILLIAM R.COHPTON 

Bond and Mortgage Company 



Our February Investment List 

Contains nothing but high-class Bonds of pros- 

Krous Missouri Cities, School Districts, Counties, 
-ainage Districts and first liens on improved 
farms— suitable investments for the most ciitical 
— I«ife Insurance Companies, 
Savings Banks, 'Trustees, and 
conservative individuals, who 
risk nothing, but demand 

ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 

We have made friends and in- 
vestors in every part of America 
by our high standard of quality 
of investments and our ever 
watchful care of customers' in- 
terests. 

WRITE U8— Ask for this list. 
We are well known as reliable, 
conscientious dealers in the best 
of securities, and can convince 
3rou readily. Do not let high 
rates 'tempt you. 

l^JZ^E^:? BE WISE 

2V;«D WRTTB US TO-DAY. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON, President 
10 Warden Building MACON, MO. 
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p Malt Coffee 

iginal Coffee Substitute 

You refuse to let your children drink 
coffee. Why? 

Because you do not want them to 
grow up with sallow complexions, weak 
hearts and unsteady nerves. 

Then why not use KNEIPP MALT 
COFFEE, which the whole famQy can 
enjoy? It has the real coffee fragrance 
and flavor. The best of all beverages 
for the family because it promotes 
health. It makes children strong and 
rosy cheeked. 

»pe «is«s 80,000,000 Packages Annually 
:E trial package sent on Receipt of Coupon 

PP MALT FOOD CO.. Oept. J,78 Bo^mo 8I., N. T. 
Lantnl. Corliss 4 Co.. Solo Agonls 

Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Ck>flree. 



.Addn 



lame and ^ddreaa.. 
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NEW 

SEMI-WEEKLY 

SOLID, VESTIBULED 

SPECIAL TRAIN 

BCTWCKN 

SL Loids and City of Hexico 

^- — Iron 
Mountain 
Route 

TmAPicWclittniattaialAemtlirtlin 
aatftbtlitimlUMttfiiiiN 

LEAVE 8T. LOUIS, Q.OO A. M. 

TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 

ARRIVE MEXICO CITY. 8.30 P. M. 

THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16th 

XITE eTATKROOII 
RVATION. DINING 
DARD •LKKPINO CARS 

:. TOWNSEND 

MOCn AND nCKKT AOKMT J 

J NT LOUIS 



AFair Offer! 

TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 

AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 

STOMACH TROUBLES 

OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 

ShuEOZone 

I WILL SEND A 

$1.00 bottle PR£E 

(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 

to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abso- 
lutely harmless germicide. It 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues infl.ama- 
tion, thus removing the cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 
least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 1 5 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil ofVitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 

./- 




15 

Chemist and Graduate of the " Ecole >^/" Send 
Ccntrale des Arts et Manufactures de / x free tria I 
Paris"(France) / - bottle of 

__ .^ ^^ ^ / ' Qlycosone, for 

57 Prince Street, -^ 



NBW YORK aTY 

Fiicx:! 

Valnablc book 
let oa How 
to Treat 
D I 1 




5> . ^ which I enclose 

AT, 25c to pay forward- 

.0 /^ ing charfca- Coupon 

^/ '' good only until Mar. 5, 06. 



Name. 
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THEBEST Lion 



CV'or ev«ry p uip o f abcmC tfie hom«. Makes reading 

sliidyiii8,Mwin8,ele.,Miy. Saves eyesight* and cost 

bat 2 CKNTS PER VTCEK to malntaiiL Brighl 

^^^^*^ electricity or aoetyleiier— diesper tlisa kerosei 

CNO DIRT, SMOKE, GREASE or ODOk^ 

MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS. 

CAsk §ot complete FREE CATAI^OG, showins 

OVER lOO STYI.es. Every Ion 

Agents Wanted Everywlisre. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO., 2SS E.5SStillt6iBln.l. 
OWNERS ORIGINAL PATENTS. 
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KNIFE MEN LOVE 

) to Throw AA Old Handle Away 

B. Out ia exact bIm t ebonx himdle. 8 blades. 

1 ailTer ends. The lone blade Is for ronsh or 
fine work ; the medinm blade is as thin ■« 
a raior. Price, postpaid, flJOO. 60.000 in 

m Na. B4 we call **Omr Maat«rplaea'*t 

■ weighs only 2 ou.; 8 cnUinc blades { will 

■ cat a Qulll pen or an ax-hand le ; price, with 
m ebony handle, postpaid, fl.25; irory. ILtO; 
' choicest pearl. 82.00. 

Our Jack Kallb sells at TSo. ; onr special 
price is 48o., postpaid. 6 for 82.0a All oar 
blades file-tested ; warranted : replaced free if 
eoft or flawy. Barbers' hoUow-groand Ha—r 
and Strap to salt. 81-88. 

Send for free 80-pa«e list and 
** How to Use a Raxor." 

MAHER & GROSH CO. 

89 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 







snd for our big free 44-page catalog 
of clubs and combinations on 2,500 
magazines, periodicals and news- 
>ers — including all the leaders* 
)W8 you how to saye a lot on your 
Lt year's subscription money — no 
tter what publications you select, 
res much interesting information 
magazine readers. 
>urs is one of the largest snbscrip- 
A agencies in the world — known 
irywhere. Write a penny postal for 

Our Lfarge 
Free Catalog 

r prices will surprise you. Write te-di^ 
L M. NANSOirS MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
123 HantoB Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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Special Clearance Sale! 

OUR annual stock-takings shows that we have left on hand, as a reminder of our larg^e sub- 
scription edition, seventy-five sets of Patton's History of the United States. This comprehensive 
history of our country has been sold previous to this offer at $16.00 a set. To close out the 
remainingf sets we have cut the price to prompt purchasers to $11.50— payable in easy monthly payments 
— and with each set wc will give the 4-volume ** Men of Achievement" free. 



( 



mt 



Patton's History of the United States 



The Best National History 

This work covers the entire period of American history, 
from 1493 to the present. It tells the storv of our national 
life in the charming tnit viKorous style tnat characterizes 
all endurini; historical literature. The author. Dr. J. H. 
Pattoo, spent twenty years in preparation and in collectinf? 
facts, before writinfr a line of this work— so It stands a 
lasting monument to true scholarship. Besides being a 
complete history of the country it contains a history or all 
political parties, a digest of Bryce*s American Common- 
wealth, all imporUnt Sute papers, such as the Monroe 
lloctrine, the Declaration of Independence, Lincoln^s 
Inaugural Address, etc., and many special articles by 
distinguished contributors. 

Patton's History is published In four large volumes, 
conuining over 1,700 pages, with X19 full-page illustrations, 
portraits of famous Americans, and many full-page 
plates in colors. The printing is from large, clear type, 
on white paper of the best quality, and toe binding is 
durable and attractive. 

50 Cents Secures a Set 

Fifty cents doim and $1.00 a month for eleven months 
is all this work will cost you. As we said above, we sold 
the History of the United States at $x6.uo and Men of 
Achievement at $6.00— laa.oo in all. You need send no 
money now. Just cut out the coupon and mail it, and 
we will send you both sets all express charges pre- 
paid. If they are not satisfactory, tney may be returned 
at our expense. If you like them you can send 50 cents 
in one week and ti.oo a month for eleven months. If 
we hear from you after the 75 sets of the History of 
the United Sutes are gone, we will return your order 
to you. 

J. A. HILL A COMPANY 

44.60 EMt 23d Street NEW YORK 



Men of Achieyement 

We give this work free with each of the remaining sets 
of Patton*s History. The *' Men of Achievement '* contains 
fifty-one biographies of famous Americans. In its pages 
you may read the life-stories of Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas A. Edison, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Peter Cooper, 
Charles Sumner, Daniel Webster, * Abraham Lincoln, 
Robert Fulton and other great Americans. These are 
the stories of men whose work has made the United States 
the leading nation in the economic world. The romance 
of great daring, the charm of noble character, the interest 
of vast minds, arc here. Every page is filled with incidenu 
that are an incentive to the ambitious reader. 

Each volume has been written by an author who is as 
famous for his knowledge of American history as for 
his ability to *'tell a story." We have all lx:en 
charmed into forgetfulness of time by Noah Brooks, 
W. O. Stoddard, P. G Hubert and A. W Greely. The 
set is In four good -sized volumes, substantially t>oimd in 
dark cloth with 255 illustrations. 



.NAIL THIS COUPON. 



J. A. HILL «. COMPANY 

44.60 E:ast 23d Street. New York. N. Y. 

Please send me, on approval, express charges prepaid, one 
set of the History and Government of the United States, 
together with Men of Achievement free. If both the books 
and the premium are satisfactory I agree lo pay as follows : 
V> cents after examination and ft.oo a month for ii months. 
If either the History and Government of the United States or 
Men of Achievement is not satisfactory, 1 agree to return 
both in one week. Otherwise, I will retain them and make 
payments as above agreed. 

Aidru* 

W. T.UML State 
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If we could 
convince you in this 
ad. of the value to YOU 
of our new Free book, 
"The Battle Creek Idea," 
you would be glad to pay 
$10.00 for it. 

This book is valuable because it shows you 
how to be well and strong without taking 
drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a 
stamp~we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment of good healthr-or the 
good health of those dear to you — is. worth a 
postal, send us one to-day (or use above cou- 
pon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way 
by answering this advertisement. You are 
neither required to buy anything nor to prom- 
ise anything. AH we ask is that you read 
the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, 
without disturbing your daily routine in any 
way, a sane, healthful life— the life that has 
restored thousands to health at the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all 
diseases are caused by improper diet 

You eat disease; and you eat health. It is 
all in the choice of foods. * The Battle Creek 
Idea" will tell you how to choose right, so as 
to get and keep good health. 

If health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for to-day. Address 

' Battle Creek Sanitariuin Co., Ltd. 

Dept. B 86, Battle Creek, Mich. 



Money In Bananas 

TITLB OP A BOOK THAT TGLL8 

bofv and wfMTc Baiuuua fimr and tfw wodtr- 
fulpoofttiMu In the Banuu industrr for 
inrtalars. If you want the aaf est and wtal 
Inwranc* afalnct pov«ft7 and a Iif» inCBOM of 
framlSOO.to $ f »000 ayur, wtttawatcoet 
farlfili 

FREE BOOK 

It pwacrti tfa« mort r wn a rir a tit oppottuidly 
ior pnlhabU Invcdmcnt crcr off cfcd. 

CO-OPERATIVE TROPICAL 

FRUIT ASSOCIATION 

33 BROADWAY - - NBW YORK 



$10,000 A YEAR 

WOULD TOU LIU TO MAKE IT? 

We desire first-class representatives in 
every city and town to sell our high'g[rade 
diviaencf-paying investment securities. 
If you can nil ine requirements, we can 
place you in a position to make |io,ooo 
or more a year. References retjuired. 
Address at once for full particulars. 

A. L. WISNER a Co.. Rankers 
38 Broadway. Ni:W YORK 



$5 WATER MOTOR $3.50 

Morton's |5 Divine Faaoet Water Motor for a limited time tLSL 
complete. Guaranteed. Attached to any Cauoet. For poliahinc 
.V . J -_i_^.__ » .. 1^^^ ^j jij^j maehinea luS 

irj 

rmmcMUateirfoVtroe^bo^eL 
MORTON MANUFACTURING CO.. 
Dept. Y. 130 FnltoB Street. NEW YORK. 



aharpeninc and srindinc. Bona all kind* of light maoHinea 1 
waahins and aewins machines. Largest and most powerful water 
motor. Ontot includes emerr wheeK buflna wheel, wooden iNilley 
and polishina material. Money refunded irnot satisfactory— Bone 
O. O. D. Order now. or write immediately for tree booklet. 



DO YOU KNOW 



Saxby's Magazine? 

" The Periodical that's Differcnt."- 



Each number contains clever, interesting stories, 
beautiful illustrations, brilliant articles, ^individ- 
ual" departments. It is printed on better, thicker 
^^*^ -^aper than is used in any other $i maga- 
[ave you heard about the ^reat barj^in 



coated paper than is u^sed in any other %i magm- 
zine. Have you heard about the great bargain 
we are offering for a limited time? Just think I 



For only 

$1.10 

We will send you, for one year, 

Saxby*s Maiiazlne and 

The Cosmopolitan 

The regular price of each is |x.oo per year. Remit at 
once by money-order, cash or check to 



714 Mei 



SAXBY*S MAGAZINE 

tile Library BIdrf. - ClnclaBatl. O. 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY 



Only $1.50 

a year for the best all around 
daily neivspaper in the ivorld, 
by mail. Established 1840. Money 
back within thirty days if not satisfied with 
the paper. Beautiful Art Plate free to new 
subscribers. Send your order to depart- 
ment "W." 

THE NEWS, Cleveland, Ohio 

SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE ON REQUEST 



Learn to he tut 
Adveriteingf Manager 

capable of handJIn^ both the wrftlnir and executive ends of this 
proAtaiile prdcssiun. Our coune u( loity lessons einl>odies funda- 



prlnoiples which have been condensed from the life time 
eKp eri en ce of some of the moat successful advertisers in the United 
States each men as Fraser. who rot up *• Spotless. Town" for 
Sapollo. etc., etc. The problems desined to show jrour understand- 
ing of these principles represent the puns, estimates and copy used in 

ACTUAL WORK 

has been pcrfbrmed in the great Mahin Adverttslng 
Company. You are carried along step by «tep, from 
type styles and proof reading, to the laying out of 
campaigns involving the hitelligent expenditure of 
thousands of dollars. When you graduate, you 
will Ite altle to hold a good position because you 
will k now your banncM. _ 
gngrgr a postal win bring our Third Annual 
mWW^mi Announcement (a beautiful piece of 
printing) giving fullest infomatiao as to proper w*y 
to taice up this interesting work at home. 

OMOAQO OOLLEQE OF AOVERTtSlUa 
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BOOK 

NEWS 

The Critica], Literary 
Magazine for 
Busy People 



BOOK NEWS 

SOc a Year 

JOHN WANAMAKER 
Publiihen 



AFTER a prosperous year, BOOK NEWS begins 
^ 1906 with a lot o( good, new material that will 
make the next dozen numbers more than ever worth 
reading. €L One particularly interesting feature ci the 
winter will be the surveys of the various important art 
exhibitions, written by Dr. Takott Williams and illustrated 
with reproductions cl many ci the best pictures shown. 



Of Special Note in the February Number are the following: 

LESSER UTERARY CENTRES OF AMERICA— 

4~CORNISH, N. R— lllu»trated. By Homer Saint-Gaudent 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN— lUurtrated. 

By Talcolt WOliamt. LL.D. 

TIONA MACLEOD."— Illu»tratecl. .. By Cornelius Weygandl 

JOHN WINTHROFS JOURNAL- lUurtraied. 

By Herbert L. Oigood 



&- 
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inv— ike recocd-keeping— the bmiiiew 
Mulli-CabiDel Syrtons. 



routine— the bmiiiew detail on the 



47 

SYSTEMS 

roi 

BUSINESS 
MEN 



Our book describes these systems better than we can— tells 
of 47 simple, economical, time and labor saving methods of 
handling detail, systems for every department of your business 
— advernslnK — selling— credits — and factory work. And if you 
do not find in these 47 systems one that meets your own needs 
exactly— we get up a special one for you. But first let us send 
you the book describing this complete line of "grow<as-you-x' 



grow" Multi-Cabinet Business Systems. 



* 



Shaw=Walker 



151-1S3 Wabash Avenne, CHICAGO 

Fsetorlcs r M Mkc«Mi, MIeh. 

Representatives in Ninety Cities. 
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San 




Overland 


Francisco 
News 




Monthly 


Letter 

Devoted to the 
Leading Interests of 
California and the 
Pacific Coast 

Both Local and National 
Advertisers find it a 
Profitable Medium 




of the West 

Read m 60.000 homes 

West of the 

Rocky Mountain* 

and the 

Countries bordering 

on the 


Circulation 18,300 




Pacific 


F. Marriott 

Publisher 

San Francisco, CaL 




Overland Monthly Co. 

Pubhshers 
SanFrancuco^ CaL 
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Are Yeur Legs Straight? 




andt of irell-dreMed men wh08« 
a aet trim and atralght haye 
L lega and conceal the fact by 
I our eaajr pneomatlc or Cnahlon 
forma. They are dnrable, in* 
ive and give a style and finish 
Ise impoasible. Simple as a gar- 
: on or off in a few seconds, can- 
detected. Critical anthorltles 
Dd them in the highest terms, 
m photo-illnstratad book and 
etHmmiala mailed pealed free 
ISONCO.Devt F3. Biiiyo,II.Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS, 



An th* SUadard HaehinM SOLD er BUTID IITWI 
u 3i to H n 'r'» prioM. ET UITAL irPUlD on priww 
ghippwl with priTilcMof Mmninstion. Writ* for CsUlof 
TYMWUnft UrOUUM, lot USallegiieot, GHICAM 



Forty Cents Worth 

Free to You 

RemarKable Offer Made By The 

Leading Woman's Magasine 

MADAME. 

The Central Magazine Agency, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has induced the publishers of MADAME to 
offer to women readers of this paper a few months' 
subscription absolutely free of all cost to you. All 
you have to do is to fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to us at once, and we will send MADAME 
free for the months c^ January, February, March and 
April. 

It will take too much space to tell you all the 
good things in MADAME — we want you to judge 
it for yourself— then, after you have read it for four 
months, if you can not truthfully say it is the best 
woman's magazine published, and worth many 
times |x.oo a year, just tell us so and we will dis- 
continue sending it to you. 

On the other hand, if you want to read the maga- 
zine for another year, we will send it to you for |i.oo, 
making no charge for the first four issues. 

If, at the end of your year's subscription, you are 
not satisfied that you have received many times 
your |i.oo worth, we will refund your |x.oo without 
question. 

Could any offer be more liberal? You are to be 
the judge. 

FILL OUT COUPON BELOW AT ONCB. 



Yf.T.%OL 
CENTRAL MAGAZINE AGENCY. 

Box 320, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In accordance with vour offer above, please send me. 

free of all coot, MADAME for four months.^at the end of 

which time you may send MADAME for another year, or 

I will ask you to discontinue sending same. 

In any event the four months* subscription is free as per 
your offer above. 



Name. 



Date. 



Address . 



InlerBitioBil Corretpondenoa Sohoolt, 

B«z 8ft7, BCRANTON, PA. 

explain, wlUioat further obllgatton on my part 1 
m foinqnaUf y for a larger salary In ^ posi- 
tion before which I liave marked X 



Name_ 



street and Nc 
Clty- 
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Service Department 

r month the Advertising Department referred 

the mutual interests of the Magazine, the 

^ader, and the Advertiser, and expr^sed a desire 

bring these interests a little closer together. As 

a stq> in this direction we have organized a 

SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
The aim of this new dqmrtment is twofold: 

First: — To bring the Reader and the Advertiser into closer 
touch by giving the Reader, upon request, advice as to the 
best market in which to purchase whatever he may require. 
As many of our readers live in places that are remote from 
the centers of trade, we believe this service will be of real 
value to them. And it will be free. 



Second: — To bring all of our readers in closer touch with each 
other by means of a QassiBed Section of Want, Exchange 
or Sale advertisements. Every month at least 500,000 
people read THE WORLD TO-DAY. All of them doubt- 
less possess something they do not want and want some- 
thing else they do not possess. This department provides 
for them a means of exchanging or selling among them- 
selves. A charge of seventy cents a line (agate size, nine 
words to the line) will be made for announcements in 
this department, which will occupy a prominent position 
in the advertising section. No announcement of less than 
four lines or more than fourteen lines will be accepted. A 
remittance covering the charge should be sent with the 
advertisement. 



The Service Department is for our Readers ; its useful- 
ness depends upon the response you make to this announce- 
ment We shall welcome suggestions for the improvement 
or extension of this department 
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For CXir Readers 



5AST YEAR the American public expended 
$17,000,000 for periodicals. This vast sum, larger 
than the annual revenues of some of the smaller 
European principalities, was paid out for some- 
thing more than a periodical message consisting 
of printed matter and illustrations. It means that the modem 
periodical has become a great Public Service. The object of 
our Service Department is to extend the benefits of this service 
to its widest possible limits by co-ordinating more closely with 
the other sections of the magazine the influence of the Adver- 
tising section. In attaining this end we rely upon the active 
co-operation of all of our readers. The Advertising Depart- 
ment invites correspondence fixnn all who desire information 
about anything they wish to BUY or SELL. 

If you wish to buy something you do not find advertised 
in THE WORLD TO-DAY we shall be glad to inform you 
where you can find what you want; send you catalogue or 
price lists; advise you to the best of our ability. 

If you wish to Sell or Exchange we offer you an oppor- 
tunity to talk to your 500,000 fidlow-readers of THE WORLD 
TO-DAY for a nominal chaise. (See opposite page.) 

The possibilities disclosed by our Service Department are 
so vast that we can not here do more than briefly indicate 
them. 

In inviting our Readers to make use of our Service 
Department we are putting into definite form the desire 
expressed in our announcement in last month's issue. We 
shall count on our readers' co-operation in making our new 
department something more than the expression of a pious 
wish. 

THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

THE WORLD TO-DAY 
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"HEART THROBS" 

'•Contributed by 50,000 People" 

A New Book Has Been Published ! 

Did I say new ? 

Yes, but as old as the hills, for inside the beautiful bind- 
ing are ** Heart Throbs" — tender sentiments of humanity 
from the time of Christ down to the present day. 

Such a book as this, for real heart interest, has nevei 
before been conceived. Not one man s compiling, nor one 
hundred, nor one thousand, but over fifty thousand people 
have unbosomed themselves in lending their tenderest senti- 
ments to the publishers. 

Here a joke, and there a tear — life as we all live it, with its 
varied emotions. 

**Heart Throbs' * was not planned as a book. It was sim- 
ply the effort of an editor to learn something of the little poemj 
or stories of heart sentiment, which the people are treasuring. 
Fifty thousand responses came, and the book, likeTopsy, **just 
growed. " It demanded to be a book and it is. 

Here's an incident : 

The copy for the book was placed in the hands of eight printer; 
who had no knowledge of the work. Every one of the eight has placec 
an order. *'I want that book," they said. 

But why ? Printers are surfeited with such things. 

If you could see the book you would know just as everyone whc 
has seen this volume knows. It is a treasure trove. The heart string: 
of fifty thousand people, attuned to all that is high, noble and cheerful, 
playing in one grand sympathetic symphony, will strike a chord in youi 
own soul. Get the book and see if it does not. 

For your convenience, here's a coupon. USE IT. 

MR. JOE CHAPPLE. 

NiVIOMAL MaOAZIHB, 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send me one volume of "HEART THROBS" bound in cloth an< 
gilt with illuminated cover, for which I a^ree to pay $1.50 on receipt o 
book. 

Name 

street 

City or Town 

W.T.D. State 
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Hair Culture 



You can tell by a few minutes' use of 
the Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is 
possible for you to cultivate a growth of 
hair by our process, and we will send 
you the apparatus to make the experi- 
ment without expense on your part. 
If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the 
scalp a pleasant tingling sensation and 
produces a healthy glow, the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored, 
and a three or four minutes' use of the 
Cap each day thereafter will, within a 
reasonable time, develop a natural and 
permanent growth of hair. If, however, 
the scalp remains M^hite and lifeless after 
the Cap is removed, there would be no 
use to give the appliance a further trial 
The hair can not be made to grow in 
such cases. 



The Evans Vacuum Cap is simply a 
means of getting the undiluted blood ta 
the hair roots and in a normal supply; 
and it is the blood of course that contains 
the only properties that can maintain life 
in the hair and induce it to grow. We 
have proven the virtue of the Evans 
Vacuum Cap, and we show our confi- 
dence by placing the invention on a basis 
whereby if satisfactory results should 
not accrue from its use, this company 
would lose express charges both ways 
on the shipment, as well as any wear or 
tear that might occur to the apparatus 
while on triaL Any bank or banker in 
the United States who has made investi- 
gation will testify as to the validity of 
the guarantee issued on the Evans 
Vacuum Cap. 



The Bank Guarantee 

Wc will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you ample time to prove Its virtue. 
All we ask of you is t^deposit the price of the Cap in the Jeflerson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during 



the trialperiod sud/ca 

cflfici( 

ive n _ _ _ . ^ 

All Caps are sold under the Bank's Guarantee, and all money is sent direct to the Jeflerson Bank. 



;your own order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair to convince vou 
:icabi1ity of this method, simply notify the bank and they will return your deposit in ' 
We have no agents and no one is authorized to sell, offer for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum 



A atxteen-page Ukutrated book will be aent you on regaeMt, pottage prepaid in faU, 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 138 FuUerton BuUdinc ST. LOUIS, U. 
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The Real Charm of Beauty 

is in the complexion— to be attractive it should be clear, 
soft, velvety and healthy. You should make the most 
of what nature has given you. A good complexion is 
everyone's heritage,-restore it, preserve it, by using 

PEARS' SOAP 
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THE, WORLD TO-DAY 

SHAILER. MATHEWa. Editor. 

Cont^nUfor March. 1906 



The Spirit off the Months New ProMems off Co wie rcioll»m, 
Froottoplecet The New President off France. 
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EVENTa OP THE MONTH 

World PoUtics The Drama 

The New British Parliament 233 Three Swceaafid Comediai 242 

Cauae. of the Liberal Avalanche 233 ?*i^"« f ^""if ?*"*^. V * o. 

TheLaborParty 234 An Elephantine Spectacle and two Clever ^ 

** Order** in Rusaia 234 

Ruaaian Politics 235 Amateur Sport 

The Kaiser and the King of Spain 235 The Recent Automobile Races at Ormond- 

TheFather-in-Uw of all Europe 236 Daytona Beach. Florida 244 

The French Preaidential Election 237 The Progreaa of Football Reform 245 

France and Venezuela 237 As to Training 245 
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The price of THE WORLD TO-DAY has therefore been 
advanced, commencing with this issue, to 

15c a Copy or $L50 a Year 



At the new rate the price of yearly subscriptions to THE 
WORLD TO-DAY is still just one-half that of the other magazines 
of its class, and it is more expensive to produce than any one of 
them. Examine this issue carefully and note the high grade of its 
contents, its illustrations in color, and attractive make-up. The 
article by the Prime Minister of Great Britain — Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman — is evidence of the care and expense incurred to secure 
the best contributions for our readers from the leading men and 
women of the world. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

In view of the fact that the price has been advanced without 
notice, we deem it but just to our present loyal list of subscribers 
to allow them to renew their subscriptions at the old rate of One 
Dollar a year. Send us One Dollar at once and we will extend 
your subscription, no matter when it expires, for an entire 
year. This offer is good only until April 1, 1906. After that 
date the price of all annual subscriptions will be $1.50. Act promptly 
and use the following order blank. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 



1906. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 

67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen— Enclosed find One Dollar for which please extend my subscrip- 
tion to THE WORLD TO-DAY one year in accordance with your special 
offer. My present subscription expires with the — issue. 

Name 

Street 

Address 
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Important New Macmillan Books 



PUBLISHED JANUAR Y 25 

A History of the Induisltion of Spain 

By HttBiy dkmAmm !«••• VLS>* In fbvr votmaet, 8vo. to be iMued at fntervmls of abont siz months. 

Tktpricg ^mhtwu i^jnU ready is S^-So net. 
Tbe reoognlsed importance of Dr. I,ea*t *'Histonr of the Middle Agea.*'Vhlch has been translated into 
both French and German, gives assurance that tnis work will take a permanent position as an authorita- 
tive and dispassionate account of an institution which oossesses perennial interest. In the dark htstocj 
of human aberrations, the Spanish Inquisition has won for itself a unique position as the perfected embodi- 
ment of the evil forces of lanstidsm. which subordinated all considerations of humanity or policy to the 
one great end of enfordng unity of faith in the Spanish dominions, at a time when those dominions 
encircled the globe, and the tnlmenoe which it exercised In moulding the character of the nation has 
eictended to the present time. 

" The subject Is an interesting one and we know of no other Bnglish book which throws so much light 
upon it ... It should be understood that this book Is the outcome of Independent, first-hand 
Investlgstlon of the materials stored in the immense Spanish ArchiTes.'*~M. W. H. in Tks Sunday Smm^ 
New York. 

PUBLISHED JANUAR Y 17 

Pre-Raphaelltism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

By WIIIUb HoIbms Haat. author of *'The Life of Williamson.** etc 

Tatovotumes, Richly iiluUraUd, StOM>tut. Carriage extra, 
*'At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for for many 
years past, and an absorbing, interesting and Taluable book it is, fluently and admirably written, and 
on its lurhter side vastly entertaining. . . • X<ikely to survive as long as Bnglish art is Measured and 
studied."— />ai/^ Graphic, London. 

PUBLISHED JANUARY 13--THE SECOND EDITION OF 

Salve Venetla I Gleanlnits from History 

By Mr. P. Harlos Crawford. Illustrated by JOSEPH PBNNBLL. 

7W volumes in a Box, croum Bvo, $5.00 net. Carriage extra. 
"It creates the atmosphere and ineflkble charm of Venice better than any book I have ever read." 

B. L. SBUMAir, Chicago Record-fferakL 

PUBLISHED JANUAR Y 5 
The Life of Lord Randolph Caiarchlll 

By WInatoB Spencer Chnrchlll. M P. In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc,, $9,00 net. 

"Here is a book which Is certainly among the two or three most exciting political biographies In the 
language."— ZmufMi Times Literary Supplement. 

"A story ridi in incident, of the most romantic career In modem poUHci. • . . Tbe charm of the tKX>k 
Is that it places the central figure in exactly the setting that it demands. . . . The blograt^er unfolds 
his story with as little comment of his own as may be; but it tells the more on that account, and his mere 
narrative becomes, as it proceeds, a masterly analysis of Parliamentary •tn.tcgyV^tf^estminster Gaaette, 

Mr. B. L. Potnam-Weale's The Re-Shaplnit of the Far East 

Bytheauth&ro/"Manchuand MuscoviU." illustrated Jromjine photographs. 7\vo volumes, SSm net 
*'It Is emphatically a work without which the library of the student of the Par Bastem question will be 
incomplete."— Ai«;{r Tkkgraph, London. 

** His wide knowledge of politicsl conditions throughout the Asiatic world Is supplemented by keen 
Insight and s vivacity of logic that rivet your respectful attenUon."— A^#w Vorh Herald. 
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Mr. Eden PhlUpoiis^s (mw nevei ) The Portreeve 

4r M# AutAor 0/*' Tki SterH Wowuin,'' tU„ tic, Ooih tt cOb 

necTiUcadewTibe Mr. PhmpotU'a books M*«uiiong the n^tett novels of the de^ .TcloiSiUt. 



full of human natnre, t 



nan natnre, thiobblsig with paaaion, alive with ttMmght and %tXi<m.*'—Rgeord-HeraId, Chicago, 
One^^ admiratic« ia jiMrred by a a^le almost as perfect as BUdcmocc's and almost as powCTfJaTas 
Hardhr^ . . . Mr. FhmpotU stands pre-eminent as a trnc aitist in oontempormry fictloL—Jte^ 



BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION OF WIDE POPULAR INTEREST 

BIrs. Salnt-Haiir's A Self-Supportinif Home* 

*' We have been waiting for just such a book as this ... it shows how one practically without any 
capital may succeed in making a home pay rent and something more. . . . llie book ought to serve 
as an evangel of the genuinely simple Ufe ibr small-salaried people.**— Tllr H^orld Tb-Aiy. 

Fkliy lUustrated, CMh^ Si.7S net, {Hostage, is cents.) 

Mr. Henry Georitet Jr/s The Menace of PrivUeite 

A Study of the Dangers to the Republic from the Bzistence of a Favored Class. 

Ooth. tMwto, $tM> Mci, iJ^utage tic.) 
** With the clearest logic he shows what the resl remedy is and what the true line of advance must 

be.''— B&MB8T CK06BY. 

*' The book is a valuable contribution to the discussions of the day and must be useful for reference." 

—William I4x>yd GAm&isonr. 

The Work of Preachintf 

By AHkor S. Hogrt* D J>., Professor of Sociology and Homiletics in Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Ootk^ $i^o ncL 
** Though a book intended for class-room and study, any preacher should find it very interesting as well 
as very profitable reading."— C%H«Mi«i Advocate, 

BIr. William E. Smythe's The Gonqnest of Arid America 

A New and Revited Edition, lUusirated, SiAO net, {F^stage, 14 cents.) 
"Pew books are so* well put/ the style is vital and vivid, yet sound. . . I can not say too emphatically 
that no intelligent Amencan can aflbrd to be ignorant of this book, or to miss the inspirstion of its 
M>lendid, sane, practical optimism."— OmI if^est. 

'^Hit book is invaluable to all who would make themselves fully acquainted with the internal territorial 
expansion of the past few years." — Ottttook, 

The Modem Trust Company 

p. A. Elrkbrldo and J. E. Stwrett. . . ^ . _^. ^ 

' is the first book to give a full and consistent descriptfcm of the vartoos lines of wosk in vHilch a 



modem trust company engages. It discusses the duties of trust company ofl&cers, and the relation of 
lies to the banking community and the public OotM, 309 pages, $aso net. 



trust compsAies t 



Mr. W. S. Harwood*s New Creations In Plant life 



An account of Mr. Lather Awbn^*a Ufe and Woric . ^ .. , 

" This volume, prepared by one who is in hearty sympathy with Mr. Burbank. and who realises some of 
the peculiar difficuUies under which a good deal of his work is carried on. is by lar the most satisfactory 
account we have yet seen of Burbank's successful labors." — The Evening But, New York. 

H^ith about so iUmstrations, Ooth, lemo, $t.7S net, {J^osiage /j cemU.) 

Miss Atfnes C. Lant*s Vlklntfs of the Pacific 

A second volume of " Pathfinders of the West," teUing the adventures of Bering, the Dane ; Benyowsky, 
lteP0Urt.««te5 cook «»iV«oou»«:0»y of Ik-ton. ««...ICj^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of The Christian Religion george b. foster 

! of lectures delivered at Harvard in 1893 *"«* «*94. P«>^- Foster out- 
rgument for the absolute value of Christianity which so impressed his 
t he was urged to put it in permanent form. This he has at length 
The Fmahtyof the Christian Religion." a work which involves a 
criticism of authority religion and a constructive treatment of Chris- 
n inevitable outgrowth of human nature. The work has been awaited 
impatience. 530 pp., net $4.00, postpaid $4.22. 

ords of Egypt james h. breasted 

I reliable source-book of Egyptian history is at last to appear. After 
»f labor, Prof. Breasted offers to Egyptologists and students of history 
I Egyptian inscriptions on a scale not previouslv attempted and with a 
accuracy never before atuined. The series is one of three now in 
n, the others being by Robert F. Harper (Assyria and Babylonia) and 
William R. Harper (Palestine, Phoenicia and Syria). The entire col- 
len completed, will be a monumental contribution to the history of the 
ols., 8vo; 390, 450, 300, 560 pp. Advance price I3.00 net per vol- 
itage extra. 

iology ALBION W. SMALL 

Small's main proposition is that the traditional sciences relating to the 
ides of life are sterile, unless they are carried out to a point at which 
1 in one system of knowledge. The book is an exposition of the devel- 
social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for the comple- 
I general structure of social science. 753 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, 
4.23. 

f Civic Development charles zueblin 

)r gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures — 
economic, social, and artistic— for the betterment of American cities. 
Zueblin was formerly president of the American League for Civic 
ent. He is the author or American Municipal Progress and other vol- 
200 pp.; i2mo, cloth; net $1.25. postpaid 1S1.35. 

tS Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 

ritative account of the whole situation in Russia by a man who, as scholar 
cian, has had unsurpassed opportunities for observation. The book 
I the present crisis as the logical result of the entire history of Russia, 
a work of permanent importance and is already being recognized as a 
602 pp., 8vo, cloth; net I3.00, postpaid I3.20. 

lief Interpreted by Christian Experience c" HAuf 

i lectures delivered in India, Ceylon and China under the Barrows 
p. An attempt is made to point out the common foundation under- 
religions and to present the claims of Christianity to be regarded as 
ite religion. The work has aroused enthusiastic admiration by its 
view, its nobility of tone, and the chaste beauty of its style. 300 
cloth; netli.50, postpaid |i.66. 
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You find what you WANT 

WHERE you expect to find it in 

The New Interiaational 
Encyclopaedia 

which covers everything everywhere, from prehistoric times to the present 

day. 4L Four hundred specialists, representing 
every branch of knowledge, have spent years 
gathering together facts in history, science, geog- 
raphy, religion, art, industrial progress, political 
science and every other field. The facts given 
are the facts accepted by the majority of experts, 
and thus the seeker has not this or that man's 
view, but the view supported by the greatest 
weight of authority. 

All this matter has been moulded into shape, 
classified and arranged by expert editors. The 
treatment is simple, direct, interesting and uniform. 
Subjects are arranged in alphabetical order so 
any one who knows his A B C can turn at once 
to what he wants, without any hunting or guess- 
work. 

Every one knows the value of having an ency- 
clopaedia to-day; The New International 
Encyclopaedia is the ies^ and the most recent in 
existence at the present time. We want you to 
compare it with any other. 

The matter of price need not trouble 
anybody. ^••* 

This Coupon is Worth Two Interesting Books, Tree ^<^%€^f^ 

One is the famous 2S-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions vou ought to >9fl^ Tjy^ ^ 
know how to answer, but half of which you probably can not answer offhand. This little book ^ w^ 
is to show the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopsedia in existence to-day. ^ «g,^, 

The other book contains ' • -• * '^^- •'' — — «— • " • -»«- ^-^ ^"^ - 



sefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopiaedia in existence to-day. ^ x^^tk*Vt«^' 
>k contains jpages descriptive of The New International Encyclopeedia, K <?5>>y^Jy 

, facsimile illustrations from The New International, showing the work's ^ *^ aAfr^-J"*^ 
D«.^i^. Huu uic: easy-payment plan by which one can secure this great work without a ^r >^ ^s^^S^ 
large initial expenaituii. *^ ^^^VJfe^^^ 

It will Uke you less than a minute to ail in the coupon. Mail it and you will ^ jfi^ c*^ VS^ 

receive at once these two valuable books. jp v^j^'^,5^ 

DODD, MEAD < CO.. Pe MiAwi. 372 F ilth Art.. NEW YOU CITY A^^ ,^p^^ 

SPECIAL OFFER: SSw-BtSiaS^^ ^V^^^"" y'//'y''^' 

to this Mlvertlseniefit withiii 30 days after lU appewaaM, we ^v ».</ ^\if^j^ 

win seod ma Bxtim Volume Ptm, entitled. ^Ceurset of ^ "^.J^^r^ •' .<►' •' ^c** •* ^ 

RoMUng and Study.*' > ^iJu^y^ . ' J^ ^. o*' . ' J^ 
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DICKENS* 

COMPLETE WORKS 

A New, Illustrated Edition in Thirty Volumes 



THE present announcement has a special 
interest for all lovers of Dickens. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have issued Dickens' 
Complete Works in an edition containing 
many features ol 3, de luxe character, yet at 
a very moderate price. Complete in thirty 
volumes, handsomely illustrated by the 
original illustrators of Dickens' books, care- 
fully printed, splendidly bound, stamped in 
gold, with gilt tops and uncut edges, this set 
is worthy of the dignity of being the comer- 
stone of any library. Assuredly no library 
ig a library without Dickens. Here is an 
opportunity to place his complete works in 
your home at once for one dollar down and 
small monthly payments thereafter. 

Harper's Magazine for one year is in- 
cluded in this offer; or, if you prefer. Har- 
per's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The 
North American Review. 



CHARLKS OICKBNS 



FREE— Sol Eytinge's Famous Drawing of Dickens' Characters 

In order to acquaint you with the details of this beautiful set of books, 
and the special terms on which it can be purchased, on receipt of the 
attached coupon, with your name and address, we will send you, FREE, 
a copy of Sol Ey tinge's famous cartoon representing Sam Weller in 
the act of introducing to Mr. Pickwick all the principal characters 
in Dickens* novels. There are nearly two hundred characters 
n^rvTHFi^ ^^. ^^ ^^ picture, easily recognized by the reader who is familiar 
BROTHERS ^^^ ^'y^Yi Dickens. The picture is printed in black and tint, on 
Franklin Square. N.Y. ^^^ heavy, calendered paper, large size (24x18 inches), suitable 
Please send me, free of charge, ^W for framing. It is sent absolutely free in return for the 
DiSSS»°^chrricf?ri,'in^?n°bed^ attached coupon, with your name and address. Mail 

above, together with descriptive mat- /^^ the COUpon tO-daV. AddreSS 
ter regardinsr your special offer. This ^^ *^ J *v*^* v,»»»> 

in no way obligates me to buy anything. ^^ »» - «^<.^«^««. « «^««. .^«m«««^««. ^ ««. • •• « 

HARPER &• BROTHERS, Publishers 

Franklin Square. New York City 
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■^1,^ RAe4- that man has spoken and the 
1,116 D69I best that man has written 

While they last we are going to give away eighteen (18) sets of 
the most Interesting Library of Literature ever published. This Is 
an Important announcement—reacl carefully — It will Interest you. 

WE HAVE on hand eighteen (VO setfl of one of the bent seta of books ever pablished— The Librair of Onitonr— fifteen maonifl- 
cent Tolumea. beautifully illustrated, and artistically and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold batiks 

like illustration below, the regular price of which is 187.60, 

These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about half price, and, to insure 
their quick sale, to accept small monthly payments and to give away with each of these 18 seta of the Library of Oratory one 
complete set of the most famous of all iibrariee of literature. Knight's Library of " Half Hours with the Best Authors," in six 
attractive volumes, bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth 112.00 per set 

The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. It contains reading for every mood of one's mind and the best 
the world has produced. Every question that has aided humanity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presented 
by the master minds of the world. 
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Pericles 
Scwrates 
iEschines 
Demoethenea 
Catiline 
Oicero 
Oaesar 
Oato 
Luther 
Oranmer 
John Knox 
John Pym 
Oromwell 
Fenelon 
Ootton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpote , 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley ^,, 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Qttinoy 
Marat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
Red Jacket 
Camot 

Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 

Andrew Jackson 
I>e Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Teoumaeh 
Daniel O'Oonnell 
Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert G Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Gasaius M. Clay 
John Brii^t 
WendeUPhillipe 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon III. 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 
Victor Hugo 
Kossuth 

Lord Beaoonsfleld 
John Brown 
G«orfe Bancroft 
Wm. Henry Seward 
Joa Chamberlain 
John Morley 
Lord Boeebery 
Emile Zola 
Cbas. H. Parkhurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Joseph H. Choate 
Mark Twain 



Roosevelt 



John Hay 
Theodore 



WHO wmM ■«! dcslrt to hctf tht Mtowitg Ortton aM tteir OraliMf if it wm pMtlU* 

Red Jacket—" Speech at Fort Stanwix." 
Robespierre—" Against Granting the 

Kihg a Trial. "^ 
Danton—" To Dare, to Dare Again. Al- 
ways to Dare." 
Moreau— "Speech in His Own Defenne." 
Napoleon—' 'Farewell to the Old Guard" 
Abraham Lincoln— " Fin*t Inaugural." 
Henry Ward Beechei^" Effect of the 

Death of Lincoln." 
Emile Zola-" Appeal for Dreyfua** 
Theodore Roosevelt— "A Nation of 

Pioneera" 
Prince Bismarck—" A Plea for Imperial 

Armament." 
George Washington—" First Inaugural 



Pericles—" Funeral Oration." 
Demosthenes— "Oration on the Crown." 
Cicero— " Oration against Catiline." 
Cnsar— " Speech in the Roman Senate 

on the Conspiracy of Catilina" 
Massillon- ||The Curse of a Malignant 

OaribaiSl-" Speech to His Soldiers." 
Daniel CConneil— "Ireland Worth Dy- 

ing For.'» 
Robert Emmet—" Speech When Under 

Sentence of Dedth." 
Daniel Webstei^" Reply to Hayne." 
Patrick Henry—" Give Me Liberty or 

Give Me Death." 
Marat-" Speech Before the National 

Convention." 



DO NOT NEGLECT TfflS OPPORTUNITY 



We will send both sets for examination, charges prepaid. 
— tber are not satisCactory, return them at our expense. C^ald •■vtaiac be 
fklrerf We know yon will keep the books and pay the small price we ask for them 



Ton take no risk. ... 
If they are not satisfactory, 



cheerfully. 

DctcrlptlM if thf 
IrMK^flit'f "Li- 
brary of Half HMra 
with tht Best Aa« 

This work con- 
tains the very be<«t 
that has ever been 
written in the vari> 
ous branches of lit- 
erature. The best 
in science, philoso- 
phy, history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, hu- 
mor, travel . fiction . 
oratory and esMiys. 
In fact, all the 
best and lasting 
thouahts of the 
world. 

If Tea aeeeat 
this effiBr you will 
always have i n your 
possession two of 
the finest and most 
interesting sets of 
books ever pnb> 
lished. 
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Dickens 


Bacon 


Thackeray 


Cooper 


Scott 


Spencer 


Eliot 


Wordsw'rth 


Irving 


Milton 


Swift 


Lytton 




Byron 


Dante 


Dryden 


Shelley 


Hope 


Goldsmith 


Cowper 


Vemes 


Austen 


Fielding 


Smollett 


Locke 


Addison 


Webster 


Pope 


Chalmers 


Butler 


Latimer 


Landor 



THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY til^^STi^ 



7,000 Paget. 15 masnlflceiit volumes of tlie cliolceft oratloiif that 
man has spoken. With brilliant, fdrceful essays and biographies 
on the orators by such writers as Hamilton Wright Mable, Lyman 
Abbott, Henry James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Wentworth Hlggln- 
son, Brander Matthews, Carl Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, HamHn 
Qarland and Henry Cabot Lodge. 



One containing the heat that naa has speken, the other the Wat that Man 

will cost you only a few cents a da} for a few montha We 
the greatest bargain we have ever offered. Enclosed yon 



une containing tm 
haa writtea, and they 
auraatee this to be 
will find request- 
f or-inspection 
blank : sign and 
mail same prompt- 
ly and secure these 
two grand sets of 
books, worth IM. 00. 
for only It 00. after 
examination, and 
tl50 a month for 
twelve months. 

These twe seta 
ef hoeks ahewld 
be la every hoaei 
this Is year •»• 
portanlty. B*. 
nenberf eae 
eosta 7o« ealj 
abont half priee 
aad the ether Is 
absalatcly fV«e If 
7oa reqaest at 
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Cut Out, Si^n, and Mall Now 



FRBB LIBRARY OFFER 



Request fl»r las p e c tlea. 

A. L. FOWLB. 8 Washington Place. New York. N. Y. 



Dear Str : You mav send me. all charges prepaid, upon tnspec* 
joa. " The Library or Oratorv," ts volumes, size 79( > sK inches, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red backs 



and green sides, with gold back stamping, the most attractive library 
binding ever made, also one set of Knight's " Library of Half Hours 



with the Best Authors." six beautiful volui . 

After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pav 
you for " The LiDtary of Oratory " only (you to present me with 
Knight's " Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors ") |ix>o 
after examination aad lx.50 a month for is months. If. after exami< 
nation, I decide not to keep " The Library of Oratory." I will send 
both sets of books to you, all charges collect. 



Verplanck 

Jefferson 

Garble 

Macaulay 

Longfellow 
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Shakespeare 

Burton 
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Lamb 

Gibbon 

Bancroft 

Oervantee 

Hallam 

Defoe 
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Sheridan 

Keats 

Dam pier 

Franklin 



Hume 

Ouisot 
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Penn 

Lauder 

Godwin 

Tukerman 

Young 
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Taaso 
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Wben writing to AdvwrUaen kindly mention " THB WORLD TO-DAT." 



THE WORLD TOnAS" 



We Want to Find Out 

Standard Sets are the Host P 
Among Discriminating Bookl 



We have decided upon appealing to World 7b-i 
Which of the Sets mentioned below interest j 

We are willing to compensate you for your trouble, 
receipt of the coupon properly filled out with your n 
address, we will send you, with our compliments, / 
cosi, Serviss* ''Napoleon.'' 

Let us hear from you as soon as possible 
regret ittand besides you will incur no ( 



/^ 



CUT OUT COUPON — MAIL IMMEDIA 



Gentlemen: — 

I am interested in the Standard Sets opposite which 
cross (X). I shall be glad to receive the complimentary & 
Bonaparte." 





UNITED STATES HISTORY 




THACKERAY 




DICKENS 


RUSKIN 




SCOTT 


CARLYLE 




SHAKESPEARE 


BALZAC 




FIELDING-SMOLLETT 


HUGO 




PLUTARCH'S LIVES 


DUMAS 




GIBBON'S ROME 


PEPYS* DIARY 




HAWTHORNE 


DEFOE 




IRVING 


EMERSON 



Name 



Street 



State 



City 

JOHN D. MORRIS AND CO 

1201 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHI 




Wben wrltlns to AdTWttaets kindly mention "THB 



woRfed by Google 



THB WORrJ> TO-DAy 



WlMO •wttOag to AdvwOaan kindly muMan-THm WOBIJ> TO-DAY. 



-/Google 



THE WORLD TO-BAY 



HALL CAINE'S WORKS 

During the author's recent visit to this country we secured 
the right to publish the FIRST AND ONLY uniform edition 
of the writings of HALL GAINE. This beautiful set con- 
tains sixteeen full-page illustrations, is bound in red buckram 
with elaborate gold stamping, and the famous old Manx cross is 
reproduced on each volume in gold design. 

UNIFORM EDITION IN 9 VOLUMES 



The Bondman 
The Eternal City 
The Scapegoat 
The Prodigal Son 



The Manxman 
The Christian 
Little Manx Nation 
The Deemster 



Mr. Hall Cainb 



Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon 



SPECIAL OFFER 

We will send this set of nine volumes by express prepaid and enter your subscription 
to "APPLETON'S BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE" for one year on receipt of the 
coupon (below) giving your name and address. If, after 
examining the books, you like them, send us f i.oo and 
agree to pay Ji.oo a nionth for eleven months. If you do 
not like them return the books at our expense. 



SPECIAL MAGAZINE COUPON FREE 

D. APPLETON & CO., 436 Fiah Avenue, New York 

Gkntlemkn: Kindly send me the "MANX EDITION" of Hall 
Caine by express prepaid for examination. and enter my name for one 
year's subscription to " Appleton'% Booklovers Magazine.*' If I am 
satisfied on seeing the books I agree to pay |i.oo down and |i.oo per 
month for 11 months, making a total of |i2.oo. If not satisfied I will 
return the books to you at your expense. 



Name 

W.T.D. 3-06 Address.. 



Digitized by 



Google 



THE WORLD TO-DAY 



As an bnQ'Clopedla 



11 ircais ov,uuu suDieccs m an encyciopcuic 
manner— and this vast array of articles covers 

the whole field of human knowledge. With a set in your home, it means a liberal education for your boy or girl, and a 

constant source of reference for the older members of the family. 



FREE— $5.00 World Atl^s 

To bring a quick response to this offer we will give, absolutely 
without cost, to the first 250 persons who order a set of the 
Ambrican Encyclopedic Dictionarv, a splendid bonnd copy 
of the Modern Atlas of the World. The Atlas is 10 x l!) inches in 
size (bound in fine red cloth) and contains 100 maps in six to 
twelve colors, and gives separate maps of all States ana Territories 
and all countries of the world. It is a thoroughly up-to-date 
reference Atlas, and is a valuable addition to the Dictionary. The 
regular price ot the Atlas is $5.00. 



Sent to Your Home Free 

There are three styles of binding— full sheep, half leather and 
library cloth. We recommend the half leather binding for ordinary 
use. Read the coupon carefully. It gives the regular prices and 
our bargain prices. Upon receipt of the coupon we win send you 
a complete set at our expense for seven days' exanlmitlon, to be 
returned if not satisfactory. If your order is one of the first 2fi0 
you will receive the Atlas free. Note that you mav pay 50 cents 
or 91.00 upon acceptance of the books, and as low as $1.60 a 
month thereafter. This is a genuine, rock-bottom book bargain. 
Act to-day, before it is too late. 

J J. A. Hill & Company, ^N^EvrgSff"^ 



J. A. mUL Ok COMPANY. New York: 

You may tend me for Inspection one set of the AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the style indicated t>y 
having the "X" beside It. 

FaU ShMp Blmdlns. Regular price f64.oo for the set. I 
will pay tor the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
Si.oo after I examine them, and Ca-do a month for twelve months. 
(»lft.dO.) 

Hair Leatker BImdIaar* Reirular price fsd.oo for llie set. ' 
I will pay for the same, if Idedde to keep the books, as follows: ' 
90 cents after I examine them, and fi.so a month until your spe- 
cUl price of »«0.ftO Is paid. 

Library CI«Ui "BlmdhME Reipilar price Itaoo for the set. 
I will pay for the same, if 1 decide to keep the books, as follows: 
CO cents after I examine them, and tx.jo a month until your spe. 
dal price of »1 6.ftO to paid. 

It Is understood that If this It 'one of the fifst a«> orders recdved. 
you will send me with the set. firee, an Atlas of the World. You 
prepay delivery charges. If I dedde not to keep the books. I am 
to return them to you, charges colltet. together with the Atlas. 

Same 

City 

State 

WT. 3-06 

"THB WOBLD TO-DAY." OOglC 



Whan writliiir to Adverttaara kiodly mantton 



THB 'WOBIJD TODAY 



Try It At BKy Expense 

""Mot Yours 



If you are not a reader of MUNSBY'S MAGAZiNE I want-^you to become one. 1 
want you to know what it is like, and to know at my expense if the magazine does not 
suit you. If it does suit yon, and the price is right, you will naturally wish to pay for it. 
There isn't much in the theory of getting something for nothing. 

MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
that led off a dozen years ag^ in the low price for magazines — ^ten cents a copy and one 
dollar by the year. It was the fight we had with a giant News-Company monopoly— 
that made MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE possible, and that blazed the way for all other pub- 
lishers whose magazines are issued at the price of MUNSEY'S. But this is too big and 
too graphic a story to be told in this advertisement. 

Munseys Magaxine 

Has the blsgest circulattoii of any ttaodard maffasine fa the world— much the biggest. And it baa 
made it and held it solely on its merits. In a dosen years we have not spent a dosen cents in advertising. 
We have no agents in the field— not an agent anywhere— we have given no premiums, have clubbed 
with no other publications, and have offered no inducements of any lEind whatsoever. We have made a 
magasine for the people, giving them what they want, and giving it to them at a right price— that's all. And 
the people have t>ought it because they like it and because they could buy it at a right price. Our object fa 
advertising now is to reach a few hundred thoosaad new readers— people who are not now taking MUN- 
SEY'S MAOAZINB. 

A Ten Thousand Dollar Magaxino for Ton Oonis 

Though there are a good many three dollar and four dollar magasines fa America^there Is none better 
thanMUNsBY'S, whatever the price— not one. There is no higher grade magasfae. there is none better 
printed or printed on better paper, and there is none better or more carefully edited— none better written, and 
lew, if any. so fateresting. It costs fa round numbers about ten thousand dollars a nonber to go to press on 
MUNSBY^S MAOAZINB. That is to sav. If only one copy were prfated it would cost ten thousand dollars, 
but spceading this cost over an entire edition of 730,000 copies, the amount gets down very thfa on each 
Individual copv. 

When I first made this price, a dosen years ago, everybody said it was impossible— said we couldn't 
live— said we were t>ound to faiL We did live, however, and today are publishing a thousand tons of maga- 
. Bines a month, which is fifty carloads. This is more than three times as many magasines aa were 
Issued by all the publishers combined of the entire country when I came fato the business. 

It is because I am so sure of the merits of MUNSEY'S MAOAZINB, and so sure it will please you, 
that I am now offering to send it to you without any money fa advance, and without any money at all if it 
does not please you. I can afford to take this chance, which, as I see it. is a very small chance, because I 
believe thoroughly in the rugged honesty of the people. The percentage of dishonesty among the citlxens 
Of America is far too small for consideration fa a business proposition of this kind. 

There is no trick iu this offer— no hfclden scheme of any kind whatever. It is a simple, straightforward, 
bnalness proposition which will cost you nothing unless you wish it to. 

The Ati^Siory MagBxSne Also Free 

I win not only send you MUN- 
SBY'S MAOAZINB,as sUted above, 
but will send you three months free, 
to addition, THE ALL - STORY 
MAOAZINB, which is another of our 
publications. I add this other maga- 
sine for two reasons. First, that you 
may have the choice of two maga- 
sines, and second, with the thought 
that you may want both. 

If this proposition interests you, 
and I hardly see how it could be made 
more to your interest, kindly fill out 
the coupon fa this advertisement and 
man it to me, and you will get the 
magasines as stated harein. 



FRAKKA, 



YmrkOHxt 



60 



^ To« may enter mr name for one year's sab«ori|»tIoii to Monssy's MsgnKine. 
for which I aarae to pay yoa one dollar (SLOO) at the end of thrae mnntha, 
proTidfaglflndthei ~ 



> to pay yoa one < ., 

sine to be what I want. 



proTidlBs I Bnd tHe maaasine to be what I want. 

In the event that I do not care for the mMasfae, I will aonoUfy yoa at the 
end of the three montha. in which oaae I ahallowe yoa nothina. 



It is farther 



ars to tend me TheAfl^Stonr M 
to have the ostion of ohancins 



that in connection w1 



yoai 
rich 



Macasfae free for three months, and tiiat I am 
to have the oeCion of ohancins my subscription, if I no desire, fraa ~~ 
Magaalne to The All-Story Magaii ne for toe balance of the year. 



this sabseriptioa yoa 

* hat I am 

Manaey's 



Name^ 



CUy^ 



Dated- 



.1906 



State- 



Fnutk il. Muamtfy, 17B FWh Ave,, Mew Yerk 



WOBLD TO-Di4T. 



•roogle" 



THE WORIiD TO-BAY 



% OFF % OFF % OFF 



THE FAMOUS 

INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE 

AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE 

In taking inventory, we find a few sets of the "International Shakespeare/' 13 library volumes, 
which have become slightly rubbed from handling in our stock rdom; not enough to impair their 
real value, but sufficiently to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular subscription price, 
$39 a set. Rather than rebind such a' small lot, we have decided to close them out for 50 cents 
down and $1.00 a month for 12 months. This price, $12.50, represents but little more than actual 
cost of the sheets; and the sets are practically as good as new; in fact some of them have never been 
removed from the boxes. This is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and serviceable 
edition of Shakespe<ire's works. 

BEST EDITION EVER PUBLISHED 

This edition of Shakespeare's works is the newest and by far the most satisfactory now before 
the American public. It is complete in 13 volumes, library size — yK^SK inches, containing over 
7,000 pages, with 400 illustrations, many of which are beautiful full-page plates in colors. We com- 
mend it to all who desire a good library edition at a moderate price. It contains the following unique 
and exclusive features, which are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of Shakespeare's plays: 

T«plc«l IsA«S2 Bv means of which the reader can find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Clideal CoaaMBtfl explaining the plays and characters; 
selected from the writings 01 eminent Shakespearian scholars. 

GUwrnrlM tmUwmlmd •ack Plaj. so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of 
every ofascurt word. 

Tw« S«ls vf N«tM2 Explanatory notes for the general 
reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 

SENT FREE— For Examination 

On receipt of the accompanying coupon, we will forward a complete 
set for examination, express charges prepaid by us. If it is not sat- 
isfactory simply return it at our expense. No advance payment required . 
Terms 50 cents on acceptance and tijoo a month thereafter for la 
months. Regular subscription price $39. Mail the accompanying cou- 
pon to^y without fail. This adv. will not appear again. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOOETY, 
78 Fifth Ave.. New York. 



Artfafll«Btt» giving a full story of each play in inter- 
esting, readable prose. 

SC«dy Methods* consisting of study questions and sug- 
gestions, — a complete college course of Shakespearian study. 

life of Sliaftoopooro by Dr. Israel GoUancz. inth 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen and other distmguished 
Shakespearian scholars and critics. 



■COVPOIfa 



The University Society, Inc. 

78 Fifth Ave., New York. 

You may send me, express prepaid, for examinatioii, 
a slightly damaged set of the International Shakes- 
peare, 13 volumes, doth binding, for which I agree 
to pay you 50 cents on acceptance and %tjoo n month 
thor^ter for twd^ months, IF IT IS SATISFAC- 
TORY; otherwise I will return it at your expense. 

(W. T. W») 



Name . . 
Addxtss. 



oogle 



WlMO writliig to Adycrtlaara kindly mmtlOD rTHB WOBU) TO-DAY.*^ 



THB WORU) TO-BAy 



Classics, "for a Son^ 

Postpaid at pricis affixed, 9r 9/ B»»k and NrwsdeaUrs. List sint fra. 
Big discount to Agents. Mention The World To -Day. 



99 



Declaration of Independenoe and U. SL Ooostitutbn, 3c. ; Washington 'f 

Farewdl Addren, etc^ 3c 
Lincoln's Debate with DougUa, War Time Speeches and Papers, all 3e. 
Dickens' Christmas Carol, lOc: Chimes, 5c: Cricket on the Hearth. lOc 

Child's England* 15c- Noveia, each. 15c 
Dnimmond's Greatest Thing in the World, 3c; Pax VolNscum. 3c. 

Greatest Need. 3c: Talks with Boys, 3c 
Emerson's E88a>'8, each, 3c: 1, Art; 2, The Poet: 3. Love: 4, Nature; 

fi. Uses of Great Men: 6^ Montaigne; 7. Plato: 8. Experience- 9. Char 

acter; IQ, Manners; 11, Politics; 12, Prudence; 13, Shakespeare; 

li Goethe- 15. Pbems; 16, History, 5c 
Fiisgerald's Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, complete 3c 
Franklin's Autobbgraphy, 15c ; Poor Richard's Sayings, 3c 
George Eliot's How Lisa Saved the King. 3c ; Novels, each, 15c 
Goethe's Faust, 15c; Herman and Dorothea, 7c 



Gol(kmith's Deserted VOlage and Traveler. 3c; Vicar of Wakefield, 15c 

Gray's Elegy in a Church Yard. etc.. 3c. 

Hawthorne^ Snow Image 3c. ; Great Stone Face. 3c. ; Great Carbuncle 3c 

Golden Fleece. 5c; Wonder Book, 10c; Scarlet Letter. lOc; Blitbe- 

dalc 10c: Seven GaUee. lOc; Old Manse, 10c ; Tanglewood. 10c. 

Twice Told, lOc; Grandfather's Chair. 10c 
Headley's Life of Washington, 5c. ; Marion, 3c ; Greene, 5c; Putnam, 3c 

Stark, 3c: Wavnc 3c ; Paul Jones. 3c 
Irving's Rip Van Winkle, 3c ; Sleepy Hollow, 3c ; Spectre Bridegroom, 3c 

Days m Alhambra, 3c ; Sketch Book. 15c.; .\lhambra. 15c 
Lamb's Essays from Elia, 3c; Tales from Shakespeare. 15c. 
Longfellow's Hiawatha, 10c ; Evangeline, 7c ; Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish. 5c. 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, 3c ; Bijlow Papers. 10c ; Fables for Critics, 

8c: Early Poems, 10c 
Macaiday's Easay on Milton, 5c; On Johnson, 3c. ; On History 5c; 

Warren Hastings, 10c : Lays of Ancient Rome, 3c. 
Marden's Man with an Idea, 3c, Triumph of Promptness, 3c ; Tact, 3c: 

One Unwavering Aim, 3c.: Sowing and Reaping. 3c. 
Miicheil's Reveries of a Bachelor. 10c. ; Dream Life 10c 
WendeU PhUlips' The Lost Arts. 3c: Daniel O'ConneU. 3c 
Plutarch's Cicero. 5c ; .\lexander. 7c. 

Poe's The Raven, etc.. 3c; Poems, complete, 10c; Gold Bug. etc, 5c: 
Murders in Rue Morgue 5c ; Maelstrom. 3c 
Pope's Essay on Man, 5c ; On Criticism. 3c ; Rape of the Lock. 3c 
St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 10c. 
Schiller's Song of the Bell. 3c 

SooU's Lady of the Lake. 10c. ; Talisman. 10c. ; Ivanhoe. 15c. 
Shakespeare's Plays, each, 7c.; C4C!8ar, Hamlet. Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth and others 
Stevenson's Treasure Island, 10c; Kidnapped. 10c. ; Dr. Jekyll. etc. 10c 
Tennyson's Enoch Arden, 3c.' The Prmcess, 5c: Lockaley Hall and 

Sixtv Years After, 3c: The Brook, etc. 3c.; In Memoriam, Se ; Holy 

Grail, 3c; Coming of Arthur, 3c; Guinev-ere 3c.; Lancelot and 

Elaine 3c. 
Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, 3c.: Second Oration, 3c; On Adam 

and Jefferson. 3c. 
Whittier's Early Poems, 10c 



Sent free: Big Catalogue of** Bargains in Worth While Books.** Mention The World To- Day. 

ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 402 Bible House, New York City 



30 to 60 per cent Discount 
on 

SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS 

Send for Catalog 

SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

143 Eut 4th St. CINCINNATI 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

Thoiuanda appointed each year at salaries of $1,000 
to $2,000 and npwards for life. Tke •elMnatrnetor 
contains complete ooanM« of instruction for 100 
varioad examinations THE 0O8T 18 SMALL. 
Thousands of persona who study this work pass 
thetie examinations and receive appointments. 
The book hatt been endorsed by government offi- 
cials. Do you d€9tre apoattion qfthia kind f If so. 
write for full information conoeminjc this book, 
salaries, sample qnestiona. etc.. SENT FBEE. 



_ FRANK PERQANDE, Publlshor, 
720 42d 8t. (R. 3), - Mllwaukoo, Wl». 




BOOKKEEPING 

and Its allied oommeroial branchaa. Oommeroial Law. Oommer- 
cial Arithmetic. Easiness Forma. Penmanship. Letter Writing, 
etc. Rucceesfully taught by correspondence from speoiallj prepared 
text-bookH. Our graduates are occupying positions of tmsiand 
responsibility in many States. Oomplete outfit of suppliee fnr- 
niabed, eren to pens BJad inka, without extra coal to atudentsi 

SHORTHAND 

A complete, practical coarse of Instraction by eorrmpondeac« 
baaed on the Benn Pitman system. Text-books esneciallypreMred 
to meet the requirements ox correspondence studenta. We gladly 
assist worthy graduates to secure poaitioqs. 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 

Study with a school whose affiliation with a great TTniveraity 
is a guarantee of thoronjzh instruction and correct meUioda. 
Write to-day for information. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

( Affiliate with Northwestern Vnivenlty ) 
380-364 Wababh Avcnuc, CHICAGO, ILL. 



HAVE YOU ANYTHINC? TO SELL OR 
EXCHANGE. OR DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR RENT OR INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS? 
If SO, try our new department of 

Gassified Advertising 

For 70 cents a line, you can make your wants 
known to 500,000 readers. 

THE WORLD TaDAY, CHICAGO 



Wban wrlttns to 



kliMlly meotlon *' TBSL WOBU} TQ-DAY." 



THBS WORUD TO-nAS- 



A Train Load of Books 

Another Big Book House Failed. I 
bought the Entire Stock for Spot Cash 
and have Out Prices 50 to 90 percent. 

I boy more bankrupt stooka of flrstolaaa new books and 
more publiBhers* editions than any other dealer in America. 

I ■en more booka to the public than any man in A merica . 
I ship booka to every country In the world. WHY ? 
Because I aell booka at leaa than half prioa Ton read 
books, and, injustice to yourself, you must have my FBEB 
catalogue of booka I sell almost any book or set of booka 
on the market for less than half, and many flne books and 
sets at less than one-quarter price. 



THESE ARE SAMPLE PRICES t 
l^ate cepyriffhta, were $l.ftO OarpH«a.8Se. 

The 880. list includes The Christian. Gall of the Wild, 
Brewster's Millions, Qraustark. The Oastaway, David 
Hamm. etc. 



ItsBsIss, rMslsriy $86. . . Osr Prls^ $7. 7ft 
Coaplste Wsrk% 16 Tsli. reffslsriy $15. 

<l«r Price, $S.M 



r Price, $S.M 

laeU every book under guartmtee to be nete,perfeet 
— -» '-\tiafi»etor}f, or mon«y 6c '" —^ - 
qtuetUm or quibbling. 



Practically any book or set of books you want at a 
fraction of the retail price while they last. 

THE REASON WHY I sell books at less than half 
regular price is more fully explained in my oatolugwi ^ 
froolrs. which will be sent free. It will save you more than 
one-half. Lest you forset, fill in your name in space 
below and mail UMlay. 

NAME ^ 



ADDBE88 . 



DAVID B. CLARK80N, 

The Book Broker. Dept A, CHIOAQO 




WeWantToSendYoo 



Our FREE Boole 

We have printed a thousand copies of a hand- 
some book of eighty-four pages, entitled '*Some 
Wonders of Science." Besidesanumbcrof splen- 
did full-page photogravures and half-tone illus- 
trations, it contains four articles you will want to 
read. They are: **Liquid Air.^' by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker; ''The Man-like Apes,** by Thomas 
H. Huxley; "Mars, The Miniature of Our 
Earth,*' by Richard A. Proctor; and *' History of 
the Art of Writing," by Edward B. Tylor. 
Virile, clear, and terse, these articles are absorb- 
ingly interesting from beginning to end. We 
lutllsind this book fra in order to interest you 
in our ne*w sixteen -volume *work. 

The New Science Library, 

which contains jiirt what vou would like to know about 
modem science. You will find in its volumes the best 
work of Darwin, Huxley^ Spencer. Tyndall; together with 
that of many oUier acientints who have contributed to the 
amaains progreeB of the last fifty years. It is an auto- 
biographv of the wonderful nineteenth century, written by 
the men who have played prominent parts. It covers com- 
prehensively the entire field of science — Astronomy. 
Geology, Invention. Discovery. Natural Philusophy. An- 
thropobgy. Evolution, Political Economy and Electricity. 

The Fairy Land of Science 

The New Science Library will carry you to a land of 
wonders far more marvelous than Hans Christian Ander- 
sen's. It will tell you the wonderful stories of invention 
and diaoovery that are linked to the names of Edison, 
Marconi Pasteur. Curie, and other wisards of scientific 
achievement It will tell you the earth's history as geol- 
ogy teaches it; what the light of the far-away star means 
to the astronomer; how the phonograph was invented; ex- 
actly how man is related to the anthropoid ape; what 
Herbert Spencer's system of philosophy is; how liquid air 
is made and used We want to prove to you that vou will 
find Science not only instructive but eniovable, and there- 
fore we want to send you a copy of * Some Wonders of 
Science." There are only a thousand copies; mail the 
coupon at the top of this advertisement to-day and get one 
of tnem. 

Public Opinion Book Club 

44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 
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Can You Draw This? 

Copy it at well as you can. send to us and we will 
give you a handsome portfolio of drawings by the 
noted artist. Charles Lederer. A course of lessons 
by mail, at home, may qualify you to earn a good 
salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruction 
individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING. 
Chattanoorfa. Tenaeaacc» 
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Spaulding & Co. 

PARIS Goldsmiths Silversmiths CHICAGO 

36 Ave de I'Opera and Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 

Clocks 

There are no better timepieces produced today than the 

** French Regulators" imported by Spaulding & Co., who 

offer only first grade movements with genuine mercurial 

pendulums. 

Attractively cased in Gilt and Glass in a variety of artistic 

designs, they harmonize with any surroundings. 

The prices are from $20 up. 

New Suggestion Book nnll be mailed 
upon request, 

Jackson Boulevard and State Street Chicago 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MONTH 

New Problems of Commer' 
cialism 

Shall England retain free trade ? 

Shall Japan prejudice China 
against the American 
merchant? 

Shall steam yield to gas? 

Shall amateur athletics become 
a trade ? 

Shall business respect 
womanhood ? 

Shall mulii' millionaires estab" 
lish a generation of 
social parasites ? 
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CLEMENT ARMAND FALUERB9-PRE8IDENT OF FRANCE 
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Etndoiving a Family 

WE have had our discussion concerning tainted money. It is 
time we considered the endowment of families. Recent events 
exhibit the new tendency in American life to establish a parasitic 
class composed of descendants of men who have accimiulated fortunes. 
These fortunes are no longer distributed among a man's heirs, but are 
kept intact and placed in the hands of trust companies for administration. 
The beneficiaries face no responsibility of wealth, but simply receive the 
whole or a portion of the fund's income. In one case three young children 
have approximately the same endowment as that of Harvard, Yale, 
(Columbia and Chicago universities combined. 



It is natural to want to grow rich. Most of us are doing the best we 
can to gratify this ambition. It is natural also to want to found a family. 
But at this point the claims of the commonwealth ought not to be for- 
gotten. Waiving all matters of abstract ethics, a fortune running into 
the millions could never be accumulated in the lifetime of a single person 
except by the assistance of society at large. A farmer dies a multi- 
millionaire because the growth of population has made his farm the center 
of a great city. He has not created his fortune, he has simply been a 
silent partner with society. The enormous increment is unearned. 
Similar, though not necessarily to the same degree, is the case of huge 
corporations who grow rich by exploiting social conditions. Taxes do 
not begin to represent the active partner's share in the profits, nor does 
the fraction of an estate usually given or bequeathed to public institutions. 
There are some men who see this and are endeavoring to meet equitably 
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the claims of a partner who has done so much for them. However much 
then* business methods may be subjects of fair criticism, simple justice 
demands that such efforts should be recognized. 



The next step in our financial evolution is the concentration of wealth 
in trust companies. An enormous percentage of the productive wealth 
of the United States is now held by a small proportion of our citizens. 
Should each one of these citizens at death — and this is to-day's drift — 
provide that for the next thirty or forty years his wealth should be handled 
by trust companies for the benefit of his descendants, it would follow 
inevitably that a large proportion of our national capital would be con- 
centrated under the control of a half dozen financial institutions. There 
may be benefits attending such a concentration, but the most conservative 
of us can see that its dangers are inevitable and tremendous. With all 
respect for the ability and honesty of these companies, no single group 
of men is capable of administering such power. No group of men ought 
to have such power to administer. 

We used to think that by the process of division, great fortunes would 
be dissipated and so the financial equilibrium of the nation in a large way 
be maintained. Under the new condition of affairs such equilibrium is 
becoming improbable. Dissipation to any considerable extent is daily 
less possible except as it is involved in a universal financial distress brought 
about by the excessive concentration of wealth. The capital of the nation 
is coming to be administered by those to whom it does not belong, while 
its real owners, without responsibility and without power, an untitled 
aristocracy of idleness, spend their income in accordance with an ever- 
exaggerated standard of luxury. 



The situation plays into the hands of socialism. Short of that, two 
remedies seem possible, and, theoretically at least, feasible. The first is 
the repeal of laws permitting the formation of trusts of more than a few 
years' duration, thus forcing the responsibilities of wealth upon those 
who inherit it. The second is the establishment of a rapidly progressive 
inheritance tax which shall assure the public's large participation in all 
huge fortunes at the death of their creators. The American people has 
no desire to destroy incentives to the creation of wealth, or to deprive the 
family of a rich man of a generous share of his fortune ; but the establish- 
ment of an endowed class of idlers is contrary to the American spirit and 
-^-nererous to American institutions. 
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HERBERT 8. HADLEY-ATTORNEY^ENERAL OF MISSOURI 

The young lawyer who suddenly iteppcd into nation&l prominenoe by hit conduct of Mianori's suit amirat the Standard Oil Ca 
ii a newcomer in poUtica. More than that he it • Repubucfto, nrvinCi and aerving faithfully, Qovernar Folk, a Demoorat. Ooa of 
hii frieodi deeoribci hii chAraeter oa Another pm 
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A toeecMM buibea Bian ol MiiweApoiia, who, in typicd Ameriean fMhioi^ ^ .. . 
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JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY— UNITED STATES SENATOR 



Born in 1863, Mr. Bailey liaa been until recently the youngest man in the United State* Senate. By rea«>n of bia ability an a 
lawyer, a eloae student of affairs and a powerful debater, he has won pomtion, and if he had chosen, might be the successor of SeuAtar 
OormaB as laadar of the minority. A sketch of his career will be found on another page 
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World PoUtics 



The unparalleled excitement that pre- 
vailed in England and Scotland at the be- 
ThcNcw ginning of the general 
British elections subsided after 
Pariitmexit ten days into an amazed 
but quiet acceptance of the utter rout of 
the Conservative and Unionist govern- 
ment. At the last general election, known 
as **The KharW election, in 1900, the 
results were : 

1900. 

Conservatives 336 ) .«„ 

Liberal Unionists 66 f *""* 

Liberals 186 ) g^g 

Nationalists 82 ) 

Conservative majority 134 

Now, six years later, the following revo- 
lution of public feeling is recorded:. 

Assuming that the representation of the four 
remaining constituencies should be unaltered— 
three Conservatives and one Liberal— the House 
of Commons will be composed as follows: 

Liberals 377 

Liberal and Labor 121 

Miners' Representatives 12 V 53 

Independent Labor 29 J 

Conservatives 150 

Conservative Free Traders 7 

Nationalists 83 

670 
The Liberals see themselves in power 
with a majority greater than any since 
the year 1832, the year of the Reform 
Bill. London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and other great industrial centers, 
have gone almost solid for the Liberal 
candidates, in some cases the results of 
the last elections being more than re- 
versed. The climax came when the late 
Premier, Mr. A. J. Balfour, was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority in Man- 
chester, a constituency he had represented 
for over twenty years. One of the fea- 
tures indeed of this amazing contest has 
been the loss of seats by veteran Conserv- 
atives and Unionists, who had held them 

233 



for periods ranging between fifteen and 
thirty-seven years. Still more striking, 
however, is the absolute rejection by the 
people of the late government; thirteen 
of its members, six of them cabinet min- 
isters, suffered defeat, while as an offset 
to this only one of the ministry formed 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman — a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury— was unsuc- 
cessful at the polls. Three of the success- 
ful Conservative ministers are Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, his son, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Arnold Forster, the late 
Minister for War. A further analysis of 
the members shows a free trade majority 
of 376 over protectionists. There is no 
doubt that this crushing defeat must be 
regarded first and foremost as the defi- 
nite declaration of the nation against 
both protection and Mr. Balfour's maze- 
like avenue to the same, called by- him 
retaliation. Mr. Balfour's rejection by 
his old electors in Manchester is in stri- 
king contrast with the results of the elec- 
tions at Birminghac!, which went solid in 
favor of Mr. Chamberlain and his party. 
They at least knew what they wanted. 

"Thou shalt not introduce protection" 
is the first commandment given by the 

CausMof people. Passive resisters 
the Lfbeni have no doubt been biding 

Avalanche their time; the importa- 
tion of Chinese labor into the Transvaal 
has done its part; the Licensing Act of- 
fended all friends of temperance ; but in 
the main it is the essentially Conservative 
element in all political sections and espe- 
cially in that great section composed of 
indifferent citizens who usually neglect 
to vote at all unless, as now, their pocket 
or their food is threatened, that has 
arisen and spoken for free trade. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
there was a great increase of votes re- 
corded in this election— 5,346,247, as corn- 
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pared with 3,159,976 in 1900. Neverthe- 
less there is a deeper significance in it all, 
one that will frequently draw the atten- 
tion of students of social progress through- 
out the world to England during the next 
few years. And this new element in Brit- 
ish politics is labor. 

There have been Labor members in the 
House since 1874, but the number was 
The small and rose to its high- 

New ubor est in 1900, when twelve 
Pirty were elected. The Inde- 

pendent Labor Party was originally an off- 
shoot in 1893 from the Social Democratic 
Federation, a purely socialistic body mod- 
eled dm the German Social Democratic 
Society, whose principles it shares. It 
includes in its program the establishment 
of a statutory eight-hour day, the aboli- 
tion of overtime, piece work and child 




-THE BOY STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK" 
Warren in the Boston Herald 

labor, and provision for the sick, disabled 
and aged. It was, however, of little in- 
fluence until the year 1900, when a con- 
gress of trades union, cooperative and 
socialistic representatives met to discuss 
the question of parliamentary representa- 
tion. There w^re present 129 delegates, 
representing sixty-eight trades unions, 
three socialist societies, the Independent 
Labor Party, the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration and the Fabian Society. This 
labor group, six years later, has a mem- 



bership of twenty-nine in Parliament 
Knowing its true inwardness and the un- 
doubted ability of its leaders, is it possible 
to overrate its importance? Many are 
exaggerating its dangers, forgetting that 
the reason it is the corporate representa- 
tive of the laboring classes is not due to 
the fact that the laborers are socialists, 
but to the fact that the enthusiasm of the 
socialist has enabled him to be first in the 
field in forming a party. The great mass 
of the people are too strongly individual- 
istic to tolerate any socialism that will 
interfere with their private ownership. 
Already there is considerable revolt in 
the industrial centers among operatives 
who resent being called socialists, and Vfbo 
object to their subscriptions being used 
to support them. At present the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party belittles these dis- 
affections, but in time, when the people 
have gained confidence, a rival party will 
arise. 



Order is now restored in Russia accord- 
ing to official statements. But it has been 
-OrdtfT- accomplished by brute 
In force, and summary exe- 

RuMia cution of many of the 

revolutionary ringleaders. It is believed 
that about two hundred and fifty have 
thus suffered, and thousands have been 
made prisoners. In Vladivostok mutiny 
broke out again among both soldiers and 
sailors and General Mistchenko was sent 
to repress it. In the Caucasus the new re- 
public has gone out of existence and the 
Cossacks have overcome the revolution- 
ists both there and in the Baltic provinces. 
The agrarian disturbances have done irre- 
trievable damage by the looting and de- 
struction of the property on landed 
estates, especially those belonging to the 
German nobility. Many of the castles 
held valuable historical and art collec- 
tions. Russian officials of prominence in 
various places have been assassinated by 
the terrorists in revenge for their advo- 
cacy of the policy of repression. On the 
other hand the newspapers which have 
printed revolutionary matter are being 
prosecuted by the government and Alexis 
Suvorin, editor of the Russ, has been 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment. Ap- 
parently realizing that for the present at 
least their power is at an end the Work- 
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THE KAISER AND THE KING OF SPAIN 

Tliere are no two monarcha more in the public eye at present than the Emperor of Germany and the young King of Spain. This picture 

ahowB th«n hunting togetlwr near Weimar, Germany 



RuMian 
Polltlet 



men's Council has disbanded after an- 
nouncing that it will not resume opera- 
tions until the reactionary activity has 
ended. 

The first national political convention 
held in Russia met at the close of Janu- 
ary under the auspices of 
the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, the representatives 
of the Zemstvoists. Various differences 
of opinion developing during the conven- 
tion caused a division into two parties, the 
one separating from the other under the 
name of Constitutional Monarchists. The 
principal points of difference appear to be 
female suffrage and the autonomy of Po- 
land. Despite this division, later action 
by the convention brought these two 
Moderate or Liberal parties into unison 
on a fundamental point, namely, the 



recognition that the demand for a repub- 
lic is now unwise and the advocacy of a 
constitutional parliamentary monarchy as 
the form o^ government best adapted to 
present conditions. Count de Witte thus 
gains the support for which he has con- 
stantly appealed since he accepted the 
premiership. He has not hesitated to de- 
clare that the policy of the Radicals has 
compelled him to countenance the severely 
repressive measures adopted by M. Dur- 
novo. Minister of the Interior. Neverthe- 
less, nineteen generals, members of the 
Council of War, who are opposed to de 
Witte 's reform plans, have been sum- 
marily retired. It appears that the meet- 
ing of the douma has been postponed 
until April. Meanwhile activity in refer- 
ence to the elections for it is continually 
on the increase, even the Social Demo- 
crats, who have been freely denouncb^ 
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the douma, registering preparatory to 
exercising their franchise rights. The 
six Moderate organizations in Moscow 
have established a political club and are 
planning to publish a newspaper under 
the editorship of Prince Eugene Trou- 
betskoi. 



On February 18 the new President of 
the French Republic, Clement Armand 
Th« French Fallieres, entered upon his 
Pr«sidcntiAi official duties, having been 
Election elected by a vote of 449 
against 371 for his only formidable op- 
ponent, M. Paul Doumer. The latter is in 
many ways a stronger personality, but 
lacks the suavity, tact and good judg- 
ment which characterize M. Fallieres and 
make him a safer holder of presidential 
responsibilities. Ex-President Loubet and 
his successor are not only old friends, 
but their political views are also substan- 
tially in accord. There is, therefore, no 
reason to expect any marked reversal of 
policy by the new administration. A 
sketch of the life and character of M. 
Fallieres will be found on page 319 of 
this issue. In addition it may be noted 
that the remarkable equanimity of temper 
for which he is noted will stand him in 
good stead in the control of governmental 
affairs for a nation so mercurial as the 
French. He is also a pronounced anti- 
militarist, consequently his influence will 
tend toward the preservation of peace 
in Europe. 

Who is back of President Castro ? Is it 
Germany! We can not help suspecting 
fnnce this is the case, for it does 
and not seem possible that 

VencsueU without some sort of for- 
eign support Castro would treat France 
so recklessly. At the same time the people 
of the United States would not object to 
seeing President Castro given a lesson in 
manners. Our interest, of course, lies in 
the direct bearing of the whole matter on 
the Monroe doctrine. Castro certainly 
does not love the United States, but he 
may be counting upon some sort of inter- 
ference on our part. The probability is 
that the French Cable Company, whose 
troubles with Castro lie at the bottom of 
the present strained relations between the 
tw^o countries, has interfered with Vene- 



OTANDING TOGETHER -WHAT FORT 
Bush in the New York World 

zuelan politics. At the time of writing 
the French fleet is said to be on the way 
to blockade Venezuelan ports. The repre- 
sentative of Venezuela was officially con- 
ducted out of Paris, and the French rep- 
resentative was threatened with imprison- 
ment if he remained in Venezuela. If 
one were asked on which side abso- 
lute justice lies, the only reply that could 
be made is ** Neither.'* 



At the little Spanish town of Algeciras, 
across the bay from Gibraltar, the long- 
talked-of conference of 
''^^^*7" the great powers, includ- 
ing the United States, be- 
gan in January the discussion of affairs 
relating to Morocco. The Duke of Almo- 
dovar, Spanish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was unanimously elected president. 
A motion to base all reforms upon the 
triple principles of the integrity of the 
Empire of Morocco, the sovereignty of the 
Sultan and the maintenance of the **Open 
Door" was also unanimously carried. 
Contraband trade in arms was the first 
subject for discussion, and agreement on 
the question was reached without diffi- 
culty, France and Spain, because of their 
contiguity to Morocco, being given special 
rights and privileges in the suppression of 
the trade and the maintenance of tran- 
quillity along their respective frontiers. 
The Moroccan customs authorities are to 
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prevent the importation of arms by way 
of the coast. In the consideration of the 
financial reforms, including the creation 
of a state bank, with the right to issue 
currency, the points in dispute between 
France and Germany are involved, but 
informal conferences between the dele- 
gates are doing much to remove misunder- 
standings and bring unanimity. In adopt- 
ing the scheme for the reform of taxation 
in Morocco the French, British, Italian 
and Russian delegates agreed to the reser- 
vation proposed by Mr. Henry White, the 
American delegate, that the Sultan 
should, as soon as feasible, be permitted 
to collect the taxes whether from Moors 
or foreigners, a percentage of one per cent 
being allowed on the latter. This was 
hotly opposed by one of the Spanish dele- 
gates, as owing to the large number of 
Spaniards in Morocco, the pecuniary ad- 
vantage to Spain of collections by her own 
consuls would be considerable. The prin- 
ciple of maintenance of the Sultan's sov- 
ereignty was therefore scarcely adhered to 
in this particular. 



Question having been raised as to the 
propriety of a representative from the 

Place of the United States participat- 
United State* In ing in the Moroccan eon- 
the Conference ference, public expression 
of the reasons therefor was given in Con- 
gress by Senator Spooner. As the United 
States has had treaty relations with Mo- 
rocco, in 1787 and in 1836, and again in 
1880, and has commercial relations with 
that country, it is eminently fitting that 
she should be represented on this occasion. 
All the matters under discussion affect 
these relations. Two of the great powers, 
moreover, declined to take part in the 
conference unless all the signatories to 
the existing treaty with Morocco were in- 
cluded and in that capacity therefore the 
United States has her definite status estab- 
lished at the conference. It is already sug- 
gested by one of the English newspapers 
that the good offices of President Roose- 
velt may be needed as peacemaker and 
harmonizer, which is further satisfactory 
evidence of the recognition of the position 
of this country in relation to Morocco. 



The Nation 



Congress is struggling with the ques- 
tion of pure food legislation. On the face 
Pur« of it, it would seem a 

Pood simple question. Why 

Legislation should not Congress which 
has the power to control interstate com- 
merce in some way protect the citizens of 
this country from dyes made of coal tar, 
jelly made of glucose, lard made of beef 
stearin and cottonseed oil ? The Heybum 
bill, which at the time of writing is under 
consideration in Congress, puts the re- 
sponsibility upon the manufacturer rather 
than upon the dealer, and provides that 
proper regulations be drawn by the de- 
partments of the treasury, agriculture, 
and commerce and labor. The bill is 
being attacked from two sides. On the 
one side the corporations which are mak- 
ing money through deceiving or poison- 
ing the people naturally do not wish any 
limitation of their money-making privi- 
lege. On the other hand the pure food 
departments of various states do not wish 
their prerogatives curtailed. Chief Chem- 
ist Wiley, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is fighting vigorously for the Hey- 
bum biU, and E. N. Eaton, State Chem- 



ist of Illinois, is fighting for the state 
bill. Behind him is the National Associ- 
ation of State Dairying and Food Com- 
missioners. To the layman the situation 
seems simple enough. If every state is to 
pass its own laws concerning food adul- 
teration, we shall have chaos unimagin- 
able, and, what is worse, a chaos which 
will play directly into the hands of dis- 
honest manufacturers. 



The Hepburn bill passed the House 

February 8 by a vote of 246 to 7. The 

Raiiwty issue is therefore in the 

Rttc hands of the Senate, where 

Legislation the House bill will prob- 
ably be discussed in connection with the 
bill to be reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee. The committee will probably report 
the Dolliver bill, which is to all intents 
and purposes the same as that passed by 
the House. The most important element 
in the Hepburn bill is the section which 
defines the term railroad so as to include 
the switches and spurs, yards and 
grounds, and makes the word transporta- 
tion include cars, other vehicles, and all 
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instrumentalities and facilities of ship- 
ment or carriage. This would include 
refrigerator cars. Whether it would in- 
clude pipe lines would be a matter for the 
courts. The bill also by demanding thirty 
days' notice of the changing of the sched- 
ule will do away with the so-called ** mid- 
night tariffs" which have been a source 
of great injustice. The fourth section of 

I the bill confers upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to establish 
a rate or to declare what would be a 
proper charge in a given instance. Other 
sections authorize the commission to assist 
those who have been awarded damages 
by it, and also insure the enforcement 
of its decisions by an appeal to the 
circuit court. All appeals lie to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States directly, 
and such cases are to have priority over 
all except criminal cases, the order of the 
commission being in force pending the 
decision on the appeal. We can hardly 
expect that either this bill or the DoUiver 
bill will pass the Senate readily. It is 
much to be desired that all citizens who 
favor the proposed increase in power in 
the commission should bring their influ- 
ence to bear upon the Senate. As the 
situation now is, the House responds read- 
ily to public sentiment with the pretty 
clear understanding that it is possible for 
it to appear a friend of the people and at 
the same time, thanks to the attitude of 
the Senate, to run no risk of having 
passed legislation hostile to corporate 
interests. It sometimes looks as if the 
House banked too vigorously on its esti- 
mate of the Senate's ** conservatism." 



^ W. HEYBURN 
Idaho OoocreBimaa who introduced the Pure Food BUI into the Howe 

A joint Statehood bill passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 195 to 
The Joint ^50. It is obvious that the 
statehood ** Insurgents " had made 
*"* themselves of real power. 

The bill provides for the admission of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one 
state, and unites Arizona and New Mex- 
ico in another. Before the erection of 
either state, however, the people of each 
couple of territories are to vote jointly 
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President, a Speaker of the Hcmse of 
Representatives, and the Senate. The 
Speaker governs through committees and 
party caucus. The Senate is the mouth- 
piece of vested interests. The present 
President is an embodiment of public 
opinion. Will it be possible for him by 
the legitimate use of his position to bring 
the Speaker and the Senate into line with 
what the nation wants? 



THOSE UNWELCOME TWINS 
Webrter in C3iicaco IrUer-Oemn 

upon admission. The bill was rushed 
through the House with practically no de- 
bate and with no opportunity for amend- 
ment. The method of its passage was 
simply another evidence of the eagerness 
of the House to force the Senate to decide 
all matters of importance. As the case 
now stands, our government consists of a 



A discussion of the cause of the Chi- 
nese boycott will be found on another 
China page. The American 
and th« nation has not taken 

United scatct China very seriously, but 
unless all signs fail its attitude must 
change immediately if serious trouble is 
to be prevented. Thanks to the fostering 
care of the Japanese and of the Chinese 
trained in Japan, there is rapidly de- 
veloping a Chinese chauvinism. Through- 
out the Empire there are outbreaks and 
official acts which not only indicate 
active hostility to Americans but are to 
be interpreted as an attempt on the part 
of China to discover the real attitude of 
America. Professor Tenney, who was at 
the head of the imperial system of educa- 



THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA RFX:ENTLY HELD IN NEW YORK CITY 

Ts ago the Gret automobile exhibition was held The fact that the sale of machines amounts to 115.000,000 already this year jcivw 
Toe idea of the siie of this industry. Who ean foretell what advances will be made in the next six years in ai^l narigaucyi 7 
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tion, has been discharged on the ground 
that he is an American, and various 
American missions have been looted. At 
the same time the progressive party in 
China has brought to bear sufficient in- 
fluence upon the Empress Dowager to 
cause the appointment of two commissions 
to study the social institutions of the 
western world. The first commission, 
consisting of Viceroy Tuan-Fang, the gov- 
ernor of thirty million people, with a 



number of Chinese educationists and pro- 
fessional men, has already traversed Amer- 
ica, and is to be followed by another to 
various sections of Europe. The members 
of the commission very wisely do not dis- 
cuss politics, or Chinese exclusion. At 
the same time it is obvious that the party 
they represent will not be content to suffer 
the present treatment of high-class Chi- 
nese at the hands of the United States. 
Unless we mistake decidedly there b'* 
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ONE OF THE NEW BATTLESHIPS -THE MISSISSIPPI 



been a very marked change in public opin- 
ion relative to this matter. At the dinner 
given the Commission by the municipal- 
ity of Chicago, a reference to the neces- 
sity of modifying the administration of 
the present Exclusion Act was warmly 
received by representative merchants and 
men of affairs. Already there are indi- 



cations that the national government will 
attempt some sort of adjustment of the 
difficulty. It is certainly to be hoped so. 
With Japan rapidly taking China under 
her protection there will be little chance 
for American trade with the great empire 
as long as the present treatment of mer- 
chants continues. 



The Drama 



Comedy of manners is the keynote of 
the monUi's dramatic record. A succes- 
Thrse ^^^n of pleasing little 
Suee«Mfui plays, minor in tone, 
Com«dict quietly successful, reflec- 
tions of passing life, small satires on big, 
deep-rooted evils— these have been the 
safe stepping-stones of the season's prog- 
ress toward its fast-approaching close. 
Two Americans, Richard Harding Davis 
and Channing Pollock, are running easily 
against one Englishman, Alfred Sutro, all 
comparatively young and of brilliant 
'iromise. The balance of merit lies with 
e Americans. Two months ago the 
nuscript of Pollock's ** The Little Gray 



Lady" was scornfully rejected by several 
Broadway managers of alleged astuteness. 
It found an admirer who staked his all 
upon it and won. Such risks and such 
surprises lend the dramatic game its irre- 
sistible fascination. The comedy is one 
of Washington middle-class life, abound- 
ing in novel, though intimate flashes of 
every-day humor and pathos. Thoroughly 
American in subject matter and in treat- 
ment, it may be justly regarded as the 
representative native comedy of the mo- 
ment. In **The Galloper," Richard Hard- 
ing Davis has combined his satiric humor 
with an atmosphere of romance, and cre- 
ated a highly colored picture of American 
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life away from native environment, 
though none the less significant as a com- 
edy of manners. Somewhat farcical in 
tone, its strongly humorous quality has 
again placed a waning star, Raymond 
Hitchcock, in 4he ascendency. It is not 
the first instance in which Davis has saved 
a faintly ffickering ^amatic luminary 
from total eclipse. Alfred Sutro, the 
Englishman who forms the third side of 
this triangle of success, has brought to us 
in **The Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt" a 
comedy brilliant in epigrammatic small 
talk, refined in atmosphere, cynical in its 
philosophy, altogether a keen, penetrative 
picture of smart society. Sutro bids fair 
to succeed Pinero as the subtlest inter- 
preter of English manners and morals of 
the present day. He is building firmly on 
a foundation of literary merit and an un- 
erring reading of human motives. 

Headed for New York, with every pros- 
pect of metropolitan approval, are Eleanor 
Robson, in Clyde Fitch's 

l^!!!r!r.f.!f new comedy **The Girl 
Bem»dSh.w ^^^ j^^ Everything," 

and Francis Wilson in **The Mountain 
Climber.'' Both are undisputed hits on 
the road. Fitch has aptly built in his new 
comedy a satisfactory successor to 
** Merely Mary Ann," while the adapted 
comedy for Wilson has met an approval 
which means permanent success in the 
legitimate field for this comedian. Sup- 
ported by May Robson and William Lew- 
ers, with a vehicle and part suited to his 
characteristic drollery, his second season 
as a star in straight comedy bids fair to 
be his best. While Sidney Bowkett's 
** Lucky Miss Dean," a pleasing but triv- 
ial comedy bearing the stamp of British 
approval, has met with a polite reception, 
both public and critics have dealt in un- 
mistakable candor with Shaw's **Cashel 
Byron's Profession" and Viele's *'The 
House of Silence." Neither of them 
proved destined to long life. Shaw has 
had his day and is already passing, a dar- 
ing free lance with a few poisoned darts* 
which he shot wildly. Viele's awkward 
play had little or no excuse for existence. 
It was like a loosely jointed marionette 
that crumbled to pieces at the first pull 
of the wires. With all its shortcomings, 
the American theater public hates a 
poseur. 



In Chicago the event of the month has 
been the premier of Gen. Lew Wallace's 
An Eiephtiitiii« ** Prince of India," dram- 

Spectacle and atized by J. I. C. Clarke. 

Two Clever Theatric and melodra- 

Pityt matic to the last degree, 

it is a ponderously moving, sumptuously 

staged spectacle, wholly lacking in grace, 

useless as drama, stupefying as a picture, 



WnXIAM LEWER8 

Wlko lupports Francis Wihon in " The Mountain ClimlMr ' 
Little Father of the WildrraeM " 



tnd^Tte 



a hopeless, chaotic jumble of history and 
spectacular clap-trap, out of which in the 
midst of noisy scene shifts, gaudy parar 
phemalia and heroic fustian the clear, 
fine voice of Sarah Truax occasionally 
rises to take hold of the mind for a dra- 
matic moment. Like the dance of Pierrot, 
encircled in quick, spontaneous waves of 
laughter, **The Man on the Box" stands 
out temptingly in juxtaposition, a ripple 
of sunshine, life itself made meet and 
happy. Then wedged between, in calm 
dignity, an artistic triumph, dealing with 
its huge, patent theme of trust tyranny, 
**The Lion and the Mouse" moves along 
its useful, entertaining way to estab- 
lish playwright Klein and player Byron 
each in his own way firmly in western 
favor. 
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Watching th« ncm at the worid's (Mtert automobile ipeedwajr 



Marriott driving the Stanley 50 horse-power American built steam machine, that traveled a mile in 28 1-5 seconds or at the 

rate of 127i miles an hour 



Dmwotfiot crowned speed-king for attaining the much sought for two-mile»«.mmute. He trayeled the fistanee in ft fnuA 
200 horse-power Darracq gasoline machine in 58 i^ seconds 

THE RECENT AUTOMOBILE RACES AT ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Amateur Sport 



Football reform is on in earnest and, 

along with football, intercollegiate ath- 

The Progr«M letics as a whole may be 

of FootbaU bettered. As has been re- 
Rcform peatedly pointed out in 
these columns, with an educational insti- 
tution the control of athletics is not a 
question as to how brutal a game may be 
tolerated, but rather one of the position 
of athletics in an educational process. It 
is a matter of sincere congratulation that 
the conference representing the nine uni- 
versities of the Middle West, held at Chi- 
cago January 20, took this view of the 
case. The recommendations as drawn up 
by this conference are sufl&ciently impor- 
tant to be printed in full. It was voted 
that: 

A. The Conference recommends that the 
game of football as played at present, is hereby 
abolished as an intercollegiate and collegiate 
sport in the Conference colleges. 

B. The Conference awaits from the Bules 
Committee such modification of the playing rules 
as will free the game from brutality and unneces- 
sary danger. 

C. In the event of such alterations not being 
sufficient the Conference will delegate a com- 
mittee of its own to draw up rules. 

D. If a satisfactory game can thus be estab- 
lished the restrictions recommended by the Con- 
ference shall apply to its conduct and manage- 
ment. 

The conditions or the restrictions rec- 
ommended under Paragraph D are as fol- 
lows : 

1. That no student may participate in ath- 
letics until he shall have been in residence one 
year. 

2. That no student may participate in ath- 
letics for more than three years in the aggre- 
gate, and that participation shall be confined 
to undergraduates. 

3. That no team consisting in whole or part 
of college students shall play with high schools, 
academies or independent professional schools. 

4. That not more than five intercollegiate 
games of football shall be played each season. 

5. That the regular Conference rescind its 
present rule which does not count the first three 
games of football in each season. 

6. That freshmen teams and second elevens 
play only with teams from their own institu- 
tions. 

7. That the price of admission to intercol- 
legiate contests for members of the university 
be not more than fifty cents, including reserved 
seats. 

8. That no training table be maintained. 

9. That the chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol state in his certificate of eligibility: (a) 
That the student has passed all entrance re- 
qoireiiients. (b) That all intervening work has 



been passed, (c) That he is taking full work 
in the present semester. 

10. That hereafter there shall be no coaching 
except by regular members of the instructional 
staff appointed by the trustees on the reconmien- 
dation of the faculty, and that the salary at- 
taching to the position shall be no more than 
paid to other members of the faculty of the same 
rank. 

11. That there be no preliminary training 
prior to the beginning of instruction. 

12. That the football season end the second 
Saturday before Thanksgiving. 

13. That steps be taken to reduce the re- 
ceipts and expenses. 

14. That the athletic surplus be devoted as 
far as possible to university improvements, and 
that the financial management of athletics be 
entirely within the control of the faculty who 
shall publish a report of the receipts and ex- 
penses. 

The Conference recommended in case 
these recommendations did not meet with 
acceptance, suspension of intercollegiate 
football for a period of at least two years 
as the only alternative. 

It is worth while to note the impor- 
tance of the provision as to training 
tables and quarters. No 
fair objection can be 
raised to having athletes 
eat peculiarly nourishing food, or to hav- 
ing their food in a certain degree super- 
vised by authorities. The danger of 
training quarters is vastly greater than 
that of training tables, but both alike con- 
duce to the destruction of the proper per- 
spective of university life. To segregate 
men under such conditions that for weeks 
they talk of nothing and think of nothing 
but football, or, for that matter, of any 
other game, is subversive of the very 
foundations of education. In view of this 
fact there is no need of emphasizing the 
scandalous graft which attends these 
tables in order to justify their abolition. 

The vote of the various universities 
represented in the Conference upon these 

The Attitude recommendations argues 
of th« an honest effort to meet 

UnivertitiM a diflScult situation. Each 
one of them should give the other the 
confidence to be expected among gentle- 
men, to say nothing of educators. The 
conditions in the different institutions are 
by no means the same, and the adoption 
of the recommendations as a whole would 
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inyolTe some saaifices on the part of 
each institntioiL The action of the differ- 
ent institations in the main is favorable 
to the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence. The faculties of the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Chicago have taken a rad- 
ical position, though Chicago, because of 
the academic position of the department 
of physical culture, has less to lose by the 
reform than any of the other institutions, 
unless possibly Minnesota. Michigan has 
refused to abolish the professional coach, 
on the ground of an existing four-year 
contract with Mr. Yost, and has further 
declared that the regulation as to three 
years' eligibility shall not be retroactive. 
Other institutions have made incidental 
modifications. 

The action of Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton in forbidding members of pro- 
Tii« Bmring fcssional schools to take 
€t ProfgMSoiiti part in intercollegiate con- 
•*^^ tests is altogether com- 
mendable. The deeper one probes college 
athletics the more convinced will he be 
that professional schools offer the largest 
opportunity for. the introduction of un- 
desirable players. Many universities have 
connected with them law schools whose 
entrance requirements, though nominally 
the same as those of the strictly academic 
ctepartment, are so manipulated as to 
permit the entrance of almost any man. 
Many universities also have dental schools, 
vetermary schools, pharmacy schools, elo- 
cution schools, medical schools, the en- 
trance requirements of which are either 
lower than those of the academic depart- 
ment or are easily adjusted to special 
cases. Engineering schools which give a 
degree do not fall in this class. Such uni- 
versities, on the other hand, as have pro- 
lessional schools of a genuinelv graduate 
character, while free from the^ dangers, 
tind It possible to play men who have 
made records as athletes in smaller col- 
leges and who may be induced to enter 
professional schools for a longer or shorter 
period. Intercollegiate sports should be 
limited to undergraduates who are actu- 
ally enrolled for a degree, and they only 
after a year's actual residence in their 
institutions. Special unclassified and ir- 
regular students of all sorts, as well as 
nembers of professional schools, should 
e barred from competition. 



The difScnlties in the situation are in- 
herent and spring from the fact we have 
TiM DttBcnitici ^ often emphasized in 
to th« these columns that univer- 
situatioa gity athletics to all intents 
and purposes are professional, even 
though the members of a team may be 
amateurs. As it is now played, the game 
of football is not a struggle between stu- 
dents, but between coaches. To a certain 
extent this situation would be modified if 
the coaches became members of the in- 
structional staff and were given other 
duties than that of merely preparing a 
group of men to beat another group of 
men in footbaU. As it is, the profes- 
sional spirit is having its influence upon 
the members of the faculties of the insti- 
tutions set upon reform. Unconsciously 
they are yielding to the very evil they 
decry. Institutions which have coaches 
not members of the faculty complain that 
they would be placed at a disadvantage in 
playing with teams whose coaches are 
members of the faculties. Of course, it 
may be replied that all institutions might 
appoint men to the positions similar to 
that of Mr. Stagg of Chicago, Dr. Will- 
lams of Minnesota and Mr. Hetherington 
of Missouri. In our opinion this is the 
wise step to take, but there would stiU be 
left the question as to whether or not 
football would not even then remain a 
contest between coaches. 



As affairs now stand it looks as if the 
educational institutions as such would be 
I. R«ftini> ?f Poweriess to obviate aU 
PoMibi«t "^® ^vils connected with a 
4? *u 11 ,. corporately professional 
lootbau as the new rules committee ap- 
pears to be. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if the game had to be suspended for 
two years, as the faculties of Wisconsin 
Chicago and Harvard recommend. As 
long, however, as faculties look at the mat- 
ter wholly from the point of view of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages 
accruing to their teams, there is little hope 
for reforms. Until the faculties treat 
athletics frankly and self-sacrificingly as 
an integral part of education, they are 
simply jockeying for position. Better no 
football at all than such a surrender of 
a teaching force to the clamor of student 
agitation and the opposition of profes- 
sional coaches. 
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The ReUtfious World 



Representatives from the Congrega- 
tional, United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestant Churches met in 
Church Union * general council at Day- 
ton, Ohio, February 9 and 
10, to consider plans for the proposed 
union of the three denominations. Unan- 
imous agreement was reached on a tenta- 
tive basis for immediate organic union, a 
representative committee having previ- 
ously considered the various questions in- 
volved and rendered a detailed report. 
The basis agreed upon covered three 
points: (1) Vested interests, (2) polity, 
(3), creed. The first of these presented 
no inseparable bar to union, and a plan 
of operation will be developed in detail. 
The second relating to polity provides for 
local and state associations of ministers 
and laymen, holding annual conferences, 
and a national council composed of dele- 
gates chosen on the basis of one for every 
ten thousand members and one for every 
major fraction thereof. These bodies, 
while having no absolute authority over 
the churches, will be strongly influential. 
Each local church is left free to conduct 
its own affairs. The United Brethren con- 
sent to give up their bishops, but the na- 
tional council is to have a permanent 
head who remains continuously in oflBce. 
There will also be superintendents or pre- 
siding elders in each state to supervise 
home missionary fields and act as a pas- 
toral supply committee. The creed 
adopted by the council consists of six arti- 
cles, the first five covering the substance 
of doctrine in all the historic creeds, faith 
in Jesus Christ as the Divine Savior and 
Lord and in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, belief in im- 
mortality and acceptance of the Scriptures 
as the supreme standard of Christian 
truth. The sixth article embodies the be- 
lief that **men of the Christian faith exist 
for the service of man, not only in holding 
forth the word of life, but in support of 
works and institutions of piety and char- 
ity, in the maintenance of human freedom, 
in the deliverance of all those that are 
oppressed, in the enforcement of civic 
justice and the rebuke of all unrighteous- 
ness." This basis of union will be sub- 
mitted to the churches of the Congrega- 



tional body and be voted upon before the 
union can be consummated. It is practi- 
cally already accepted by the United 



ABRAM W. HARRia LLD. 
PrMident-dect of Northwertern Univeraitr. Evanrton, lUinok 
For eight ytan he wu prendent of the Univereity of Maine. At the 
end of that period the inatitutkn had attained to the eighth place 
among the coUegei and univenitieB of New England. Since 1901 Dr. 
Harris has been president of the Jacob Tome Institute at Port De- 
posit, Maryland, which he has brought into the fitmt rank of second- 
aryschoolsL 

Brethren and the Methodist Protestants. 
The question of a name for the united 
churches will be determined later. 



Is the day of great religious conven- 
tions pastt This question has been asked 
The Religious repeatedly during recent 
Educetion years and is as capable of 
AMoeicUon contradictory answers to- 
day as ever. A convention held simply 
for the sake of holding a convention is 
not likely to be well attended after the 
momentum of early enthusiasm has les- 
sened. Especially is this true of the 
young people's societies. The Christian 
Endeavor, which has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, no longer holds 
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annaal conventions, and the present year 
will have a conference of workers rather 
than a great mass meeting. The Religious 
Education Association, which sorely feels 
the death of President Harper, instead of 
a convention similar to that held during 
three preceding years, holds a conference 
of its officers and committees at Cleveland 
February 12-15. So elaborate, however, 
is it in organization that if even a fair 
proportion of those called to the confer- 
ence attend, the meeting will be of respect- 
able convention size. The work of the Re- 
ligious Education Association has already 
been felt. The two volumes of Proceedings 
which have so far appeared, and the 
third, which is now being issued, contain 
some of the most valuable literature on the 
various phases of religious education. It is 
a clearing house for intelligent discussion. 
It is largely due to its influence directly 
and indirectly that the Sunday School 
convention at Toronto last year recog- 
nized something like genuine gradation 
in Sunday School lessons. Its possibili- 
ties for larger service in the creation of 
public opinion and in the intelligent di- 
rection of efforts to improve the ma- 
chinery of religious education are great. 
There never was a time in the history of 
Protestantism when the trained educator 
was more alive to his religious responsi- 
bilities. 

* In this connection there are a number 
of matters showing that our education is 
The student ^f real significance to re- 
Voiuntecr ligious work. The fifth 
Convention International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement is to 
be held February 28 to March 4, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Its attendance is sure to 
be representative and large. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the leaders of 
such movements do not recognize more 
clearly that the modern agencies in the- 
ology are aggressively evangelistic. The 
list of speakers at the convention, though 
long and remarkable, includes few men 
who may be fairly said to be in sympathy 
with modern theological thought. Uni- 
versity men and women have a peculiar 
type of religious experience, and it is es- 
sential that the ablest representatives of 
the student body be won over to definite 
support of religious faith. A series of 
special religious meetings held at the 



University of Chicago under the lead of 
members of the University, assisted by 
Drs. Lyman Abbott, F. W. Onnsaulus, 
and W. C. Bitting, appealed strongly to 
the faculty and student body alike. Re- 
ligious movements in other universities 
of a somewhat similar nature indicate not 
only that the rise of the scientific way of 
thinking does not of necessity injure re- 
ligion, but may be easily made an effect- 
ive vehicle rather than an enemy of relig- 
ious instruction. 



A recent article by Rev. R. M. "West 
in the Standard gives interesting infor- 
The Efliei«ncT mation concerning the 
of an Educated relative efficiency of the 
Miniedry trained and untrained 
ministry. Dr. West asked twenty repre- 
sentative men in different parts of the 
country to give information concerning 
the relative efficiency of ministers whose 
preparation for the ministry varied &om 
no theological education whatsoever to a 
full college and seminary course. He re- 
ceived replies covering the case of two 
thousand different ministers. These re- 
plies he. tabulated as follows : 

ToUL Excellent Medium. fwSStanfL 

FuU Course. 681 439 211 31 

Ck>nege Coarse. . 181 66 81 34 

SemiDarj Course 333 117 192 24 

No Course 670 152 413 105 

Total 1,865 774 897 1^4 

If the statistics already given are re- 
duced to a percentage basis they become 
even more forcible: 

ToUL Excellent Mediam. ^ 

Full Course 37— .57 .24 .16 

College Course* 10— .09 .09 .18 

Seminary Course... .18— .15 .21 .12 

No Course 36+ .19 .46 .54 

(Fractions of one per cent are ayoided.) 

The implication from these figures is 
clear. The ministry of to-day just as the 
ministry of other days can not be success- 
fully recruited from untrained men. Such 
men may be of real service, but not of 
such service as that of which they would 
have been capable had they been properly 
trained. The ministry does not oflfer an 
opening to men who care for money, but 
it does offer to-day as never before an 
opportunity of great influence in shap- 
ing public opinion and of improving pab« 
lie morals. 
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T would be interesting to 
know the real reasons 
why some birds nest in 
colonies and others do 
not. Few of our smaller 
birds have nesting 
places in common, yet 
the swallows are ex- 
ceptions, both the eave 
and the bank swallows. 
Throughout the West a colony of cliflf 
swallows will select a large building, a 
bridge or a cliff and plaster a small area 
with hundreds of their mud nests. On 
the other hand, I always find that each 
pair of bam swallows like a whole build- 
ing to themselves. Blackbirds like to nest 
near together in a certain locality. The 
instinct that prompts a company of these 
birds to take up their homes, year after 
year, about the same pond can not be very 
different from the feeling that prompts 
men to do the same thing. Most all of 
our birds like to flock at certain seasons 
of the year, especially when migrating. 
At this time there is a common feeling, a 
traveling kinship. Then there are ad- 
vantages of protection. 



One might think that the sea birds nest 
in such great colonies because their num- 
bers are so vast and the rocks where they 
live are comparatively few. But the same 
species of gulls and cormorants that crowd 
together on a small sea rock will also 
crowd together in a small nesting area 
about the inland lakes, where nesting 
places are almost unlimited in number. 
The pelicans, terns and herons all spread 
out over a large area when they feed, but 
they select a common breeding ground. 

Among these inland water birds I have 
found that the instinct is not only for 
birds of the same species to form colonies, 
but birds of different species like to have 
their colonies in close proximity. The best 
example I have seen of this is in the Kla- 
math Lake region of southern Oregon, 
where the Tule Islands extend for miles 
in every direction, furnishing extensive 
nesting places. Yet the greater part of 
the water birds of the Lower Klamath 
Lake, not including game birds, have se- 
lected a certain small region for a breed- 
ing ground, and about this place the gulls, 
cormorants, pelicans, grebes, terns and 
herons all assemble in one vast colony. 
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The great blue heron is one of the most of nettles. Underneath the surface is soft 

interesting birds. It is said that occa- and oozy, generations of decayed vegetable 

sionally a pair will build an isolated nest, matter in which, by a mis-step, one will 

but I have never found one. The heron sink from one to four' feet, 
likes a remote fishing preserve of his own, There were about seven hundred nests 

for he is a solitary fisher, but he loves to in this whole colony, of which the larger 



live in a small vil- 
lage community, to 
which he can return 
each evening and 
enjoy the social life 
among his neighbors, 
and dwell in mutual 
protection. 

He is a remark- 
able fellow in adapt- 
ing himself to cir- 
cumstances. In a 
bird of such long 
legs and of such 
proportions one 
would naturally 
think his nesting 
place would be on 
the ground. In the 
lake region of south- 
em Oregon we did 
find the great blue 
heron nesting on the 
ground, surrounded 
on all sides by gulls, 
cormorants, pelicans 
and terns. But in 
other portions of 
Oregon and Cali- 
fornia a colony of 
these same birds will 

select the tallest firs, deep back in the for- 
est, or the sycamores and willows in the 
midst of a swamp. 

The swamp lands at the lower end of 
the San Francisco Bay region are in- 
habited by two different kinds of herons— 
the great blue and the black-crowned 
night heron. The night heron is a bird 
much smaller in proportions than the great 
blue. The legs are shorter and the neck 
is both shorter and thicker. At the lower 
end of the bay is a wooded belt reaching 
out about a mile. In the center are large 
sycamore trees, the trunks of which are 
twined with a thick growth of poison oak. 
This area is an almost impenetrable jun- 
gle. It is one tangled mass of brush, fal- 
len limbs and trees of alder, swamp maple 
and willow interlaced with blackberry 
brier, poison oak and the rankest growth 



A FAMILY OF GREAT BLUE HERONS IN TREE TOP 



number were black- 
crowned night her- 
ons. Both species 
occupied the same 
trees, nesting side 
by side. The larger 
nests were built al- 
most entirely in the 
tops of the syca- 
mores, while the 
night herons set 
their platform nests 
at the very up- 
turned tips of the 
sycamore limbs and 
in the lower sur- 
rounding sycamores 
and alders. 

The largest syca- 
more seemed to bo 
the center of busi- 
ness activity in the 
heron village. It 
was seven feet thick 
at the base and a 
hundred and twenty 
feet high, with a 
spread of limbs 
equal to its height. 
In this single tree 
we counted forty- 
one blue heron nests and twenty-eight 
night heron nests; sixty-nine nests in one 
tree. In another tree were seventeen of 
the large nests and twenty-eight of the 
smaller. When I climbed into the tree 
top, I was high above the alders and wil- 
lows. Set all about below, in the back- 
ground of green, were the platforms each 
holding several eggs of blue. The trees 
were dotted in every direction. I counted 
over four hundred eggs in sight. 

During the summer of 1903 we visited 
the largest rocks off the coast of Oregon. 
Here we had the best opportunities of 
studying some of the birds that nest in 
colonies. These rocks are situated about 
forty miles south of the mouth of the 
Columbia River. They are about three 
hundred feet high and several acres in 
extent. The first time I climbed one ot 
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THE CENTER OF ACTIVITY IN THE HERON COMMUNITY 

renty feet hkh, with a spread of limbe equal to its height, 
of the blue oerons and twenty-eight of toe night herons 



In thia htfge sycamore, one hundred and twenty feet high, with a spread of limbs ec^ual to its height, were counted rixty-oine nesta —forty-one 

*ilue nei 



these rocks I got an impression I can and cormorants. It seemed that every 
never forget. The ledges were crammed available sticking place along the whole 
with great colonies of murres and gulls perpendicular side of the rock was occu- 
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A NESTING COLONY OF CASPIAN TERNS 



pied by bird homes, The birds were so 
thick about my feet and overhead, it 
looked as though I had run into a gi- 
gantic nest of feathered hornets. 

When we reached the top of the rock 
we found the whole ridge was occupied by 
a great colony of Brandt's cormorants. 
Their nests were only a few feet apart for 
over a hundred yards. I counted over 



A COLONY OP BRANDT'S CORMORANTS 
Ibv htmdnd nesta wHhm « ««.«• »# one hundrad yircb on the ridge of rocki 



four hundred. When I first looked at a 
motley crowd of half-grown cormorants 
on the top of the rock, I thought that 
nature had surely done her best to make 
something ugly and ridiculous. They 
stood around with mandibles parted, and 
panted like a lot of dogs after the chase 
on a hot day. Under their throats the 
skin is limp and fiabby and hangs like 
an empty sack, shaken at every 
breath. Their bodies are each 
propped by a pair of legs that 
have a spread of webbed toes as 
large as a medium pancake. On 
land the youngsters seem to have 
no very clear notion of what feet 
are for; when you go near they 
go hobbling off something like a 
boy in a sack race, using their un- 
fledged wings like a poorly 
handled pair of crutches. 

One of the prettiest sights 
about the rocks were the hundreds 
of white gulls that floated above 
them. I liked to watch them, be- 
cause they were masters of the 
air. There was a constant adjust- 
ment of the wings to meet every 
air current that swept the rock, 
but in a steady breeze the move- 
ment was too slight to see, and 
they hung as motionless as if 
painted in the blue. They tacked 
straight in the teeth of the wind. 
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A FLOCK OF CORMORANTS 



I saw one retain a perfect equilibrium 
and, at the same time, reach forward with 
his foot and scratch his ear. 

There may be an advantage in birds 
living in colonies, but I can not see how 
any other birds would want to live near 
a colony of gulls. A gull in his own coun- 
try will steal like a politician and murder 
like a pirate. They swarmed about us 
like vultures after a battle. The minute 
our approach drove a murre or cormorant 
from its nest, the saintly-looking scala- 
wags swooped down to eat the eggs and 
young. While the gulls are freebooters 
and robbers on the island, it is only when 
other birds are frightened from their 
nests that they have a chance to carry on 
their nefarious trade. Eternal vigilance 



is the price the latter pay for their eggs 
and young. Except when they are fright- 
ened by the approach of some person, their 
possessions are never left for an instant 
without a guard. But the fittest manage 
to survive on the rocks and these gulls are 
the most useful birds in the bays and 
rivers about the water-fronts of our 
cities. They are valuable as scavengers 
and should be protected in every way. 
Three of them are equal to a buzzard. 
Ten of these gulls are equal to a pig. 

The gulls are gregarious in nature, they 
nest in colonies and live in flocks the entire 
year. On the Pacific coast they winter 
about the inland bays and rivers and feed 
about the fields, following the plow and 
picking up worms just as the blackbirds 



CORMORANTS SUNNING THEMSELVES ON THE ROCKS 
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t A COLONY OF FARALLONE CORMORANTS IN THEIR NESTING SITE 

i They crowd together in a small area even about an inland lake where netting places are almost q n M mit ad 

! do. Along the Oregon coast, where these departed, while others came in to take 

I birds breed in large numbers, we watched their places. They acted as if they had 

' them come hourly in flocks to a certain pre-arranged plans, certain hours about 

I place where a fresh-water stream ran the rocks where they nested, and a time 

I down over the sands. Here they sat for rest. 

! around for an hour or so resting like a A murre seems to be a creature of the 



lot of workingmen at noontime, and then crowd, he wants to live in the midst of 



A FLOCK OF GULLS ON THE SHORE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
TbouMnds of them winter here and keep the bay clean by feeding on the waste refuse and stale fab 
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A COLONY OF FIVE THOUSAND NRSThNG. MUKKES 

Many birds lower down and on the opposite side of this pinnacle of rock can not be seen in the picture 

Copyright. 1904. by H. T. Bohlman 



the throng and breathe the breath of the 
multitude. If one were to isolate a 
murre, I do not know whether he would 
die of lonesomeness like the bee, or not, 
but he will not live apart from his neigh- 
bors even where he has a chance ; he pre- 
fers to be enclosed in living walls where 
he has to force his way in and out. 

One of the most comical features about 
the murres is that they do most of their 



sitting standing up. They sit close for 
two reasons, to hold their eggs on the 
ledges and to keep the gulls off. A murre 
builds not the sign of a nest, but its sin- 
gle top-shaped e^g is laid on the bare 
rock wherever the surface is rough enough 
to keep it from rolling into the sea. It is 
often hard to see how these birds can cover 
their eggs effectively and keep them at 
the proper temperature in a standing atti- 
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A GROUP OF YOUNG MURRB8 

TIm murre moUier doei not make a neit but lays her lincle^ top-ihaped egg on Uie 

bare rock 

tude, but they do nevertheless. A murre 
walks up, straddles its egg and then 
reaches down and covers it carefully until 
it is completely hidden in the warm 
feathers of the body. 

The egg of the murre is well adapted for 
the place in which it is laid. The shell is 
thick and tough and its peculiar top-shape 
is a unique device to prevent it from roll- 



lodged by the awkwardness 
of her neighbor. As it began 
to roll down the steep incline, 
her maternal instinct aroused, 
she hobbled after it and 
checked it for an instant with 
her bill. But it swung the op- 
posite way and went tumb- 
ling toward the edge; the 
poor bird followed with a 
mournful "Coo! Coo! Coo!" 
until it dropped to the rocks 
below, where it was devoured 
by an ever-watchful gull. 

When a murre rookery is 
suddenly startled into flight, 
the young scamper away and 
mass themselves close in against the rock 
wall. If an old murre stays on the ledge, 
the youngsters will flock around her for 
protection. One day when we were edg- 
ing along through a rookery, all the old 
birds left except one that was sitting close 
back in a little cranny. The neighboring 
chicks rushed in to get near her, but she 
knocked them right and left with the 



A SMALL GROUP OF MURRES ON A LEDGE OF ROCK 

They crowd together although they frequently quarrd and strike at each other with their sharp biDs 

Copyright, 1905, by H. T. Bohlman 



ing from the sloping ledges. Of course, 
where the ledges are steep, a sudden com- 
motion among the birds will send a num- 
ber of eggs over the edge. I noticed one 
murre mother whose e^g had been dis- 



sharp thrust of her bill. She kept them 
off for a moment, but it was no use, for 
in half a minute she was almost com- 
pletely buried under a bushel basketful 
of the squirming, climbing youngsters. 
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I pulled them out one by one till I counted 
thirty-three crammed into that crevice. 

To watch a murre colony for awhile, 
one might wonder why they persist in 
crowding so close togetiier. Neighboring 
birds always seem to be quarreling and 
hacking at each other. They strike back 
and forth with their sharp bills, but I have 
rarely seen them hit each other, because 
they are all experts at dodging. 

One day my attention was attracted by 
a gull that sailed out from the side of the 
rock about a hundred feet up. In his 
mouth he held a screaming young murre. 
High above the rock reef he let him drop. 



Instead of the youngster striking on the 
rock and being killed as the gull expected, 
he landed in the water with a spla£^ He 
came up paddling and started to swim out. 
He did not swim far before I saw the hun- 
gry gull swoop and catch the yoimgster 
again. He flew over to the reef, shiiing 
the little fellow as a terrier does a rat, 
and would' have made short work of him 
had we not hurled two boulders at the 
murderer and stopped him in the very act. 
The young murre crawled up into a 
crevice, and when we examined him there 
was no apparent injury, except a little 
blood on one wing. 



WHAT IS THE LIBERAL POLICY? 



BY 



Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNBEMAN 

PRIMS MINIflTER OF ORBAT BRITAUf 




IHAT is the Liberal 
policy t Our very name 
gives the answer. We 
stand for liberty. Our 
policy is the policy of 
freedom. It is the 
policy of freedom in all 
things that aflPect the 
life of the people, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of trade, internal and external; 
freedom of industry, of combination and 
cooperation; from class ascendency, from 
injurious privileges and monopolies ; free- 
dom for each man to make the best use of 
ibe powers and faculties implanted in 
him; and with the view of securing and 
guarding these and other interests, free- 
dom of Parliament, for all to elect to the 
governing body of the nation the represen- 
tetives of their own choice. 
That is the Liberal policy. 
Set against it in contrast the policy of 
the past government during the last nine 
years I It was a policy of exaltation of 
the executive power and depression of 
the representatives of the people, a policy 
of high expenditure, of great military 
establishments, a policy of favoritism to- 
ward privileged classes and interests* 

Mr. Balfour says we have no program, 
bat only a pgU^ of negatioosi Bven if 



that were the case, the rectification of the 
mischief of the last ten years is a pretty 
good program of itself. But I do not re- 
gard as a negation the endeavor to place 
the system of national education on a 
permanent basis of public control md 
management. Nor do I regard as a policy 
of negation the abolition of tests or the 
removal of sdiools from the sphere of sec- 
tarian strife, which is incompatible with 
secular efficiency. I do not regard as ne- 
gation the attempt to which we are com- 
mitted to reassert the control of the com- 
munity over the liquor traffic, which con- 
trol Mr. Balfour went far to stultiftr by 
that most pernicious and shameless measr 
ure for converting an annual license into 
a permanent freehold. 

Again, is economy a negation t I will 
answer that by another question. Is the 
raging torrent of expenditure of the last 
ten years a constructive policy? If not— 
if it represents, as indeed it does, a diver- 
sion of wealth from useful and profitable 
channels to channels which are useless, 
unprofitable and mischievous— then a 
policy which seeks to recover some of 
these wasted millions for the community is 
not a policy of negation. That, now we 
are in power, will be our aim. 

The di£3ralti«B before the Liberal 
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eminent are threefold. In the first place, 
there is the multiplicity of the sdbjects to 
be dealt with ; in the second place, there is 
tiie condition of the national finance; and 
in the third place, there is the reawaken- 
ing activity of the Honse of Lords. This 
last is a gigantic problem and the first 
thing to do is to strengthen the people's 
Honse ; then you can try conclusi(ms with 
the other. 

There is a cardinal, abiding, necessary 
difference between the Liberal party and 
our opponents which is as a chasm yawn- 
ing between us atiiwart almost every pub- 
lic question. Where the interest of classes, 
or of individuals, of what calls itself so- 
ciety, or of the Church, or of a branch of 
the public service, comes in confiict with 
the public interest, we will, with firmness 
and generosity, but without fear or 
scruple, stand by and uphold the public 
interest and make it supreme. Survey the 
whole field of Liberal deeds and doctrines, 
all the achievements of the past, as well as 
the ambitions of the future, you will find 
this to be universally true. 

It may accurately be said that there is 
practically but one great impediment in 
the way of a sweeping improvement which 
would elevate the physical and moral wel- 
fare of the people. This is the interest, 
and the overdue regard to the interest, of 
the landowner, and the political and social 
influence that he and his class can exer- 
cise. Let the value of land be assessed 
independently of the buildings upon it, 
and upon such valuation let contributions 
be made to those public services which cre- 
ate the value. 

What is our rating system t It is a tax 
upon mdustry and labor, upon entei^rise, 
upon improvement; it is a tax which is 
the direct cause of much of the suffering 
and overcrowding in the towns. Over- 
crowding is not a sjrmptom only, but a 
cause of poverty, because it demoralizes 
its victims and forces them to find relief in 
excesses. By throwing the taxes on site 
values, communities which have created 
these values will be set free, free in the 
sense that they can expand, free to direct 
their own destinies. 

Foremost among our domestic duties is 
the succor of the masses who are in pov- 
erty. If it can be^ shown that poverty, 
whether it be material poverty or poverty 
of physique and of energy, is associated 



with economic conditions which, thoQs)i 
supported by the laws of the country, are 
nevertheless contrary to economic laws 
and considerations and to public policy, 
the State can intervene without fear of 
doing harm. Is there any lack of such 
conditions among ust I fear not. The 
country is still largely governed by castes, 
and it has to compete with nations which 
have shaken off feudal ways and privileges 
which we continue to tolerate. 

It can not be too often repeated azid en- 
forced that the way to go to work to 
organize the home market is not the crude 
and unequal and exploded method of set- 
ting up tariffs. It is to raise the standard 
of living, abolishing those centers of stag- 
nant misery which are a disgrace to our 
name, and when once the home market is 
so organized the demand for labor will be 
larger and more sustained, and more cap- 
able of ensuring itself against fluctuation. 

The wisest course is to attack these bad 
conditions boldly and fearlessly, to ab(dish 
them, or, if we can not do that, to modify 
them; deal rigorously with vested inter- 
ests and monopolies which cause public 
injury or stand in the way of improve- 
ment ; enlarge the powers of local autlum- 
ties, readjust our taxing system, and so 
alter our land laws as to increase the sup- 
ply of houses and of available land in 
town and country alike ; equalize burdens 
local as well as imperial ; give— as far as 
laws and customs can give it, gi^e a 
chance to every man. 

Give every man a chance ; those are the 
lines of progress and devdopment It is 
along those lines that lie^ the path of 
prosperity, lu^piness and strength. There 
lies the Irue wisdom, and not false, sham 
wisdom; true patriotism, and not tinsel 
patriotism; true imperialism, and not 
treacherous imperialism. 

I am not prepared to erase from the 
tablets of my creed any principle, or meas- 
ure, or proposal, or ideal, or aspiration of 
Liberalism. First of all the whole range 
of reforms which seem to be necessary in 
order to simplify and complete our elec- 
toral and legislative machinery is the sim^ 
plification of registration. The abolition of 
the plural vote, the reduction of electoral 
expenses, the removal of every bar to the 
free choice of electors, and above all, the 
adjustment of the relations between the 
two houses of Parliament, are changes 
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which the workingman ought to claim as 
his birthright. It is these that will give him 
the power to obtain, with the consent and 
cooperation of other classes of the com- 
munity, changes which he especially de- 
sires and demands, without waiting upon 
the condescending benevolence or the 
grudging necessities of the hereditary 
House. We have long been anxious that 
the representation of the people of this 
country should be as full, as real and as 
simple as possible ; that the workman who 
follows his work and changes his house 
should not be hustled and chivied out of 
his vote. 

The condemnation of the Education 
Act, as ignoring popular rights, as ex- 
cluding from their proper share of influ- 
ence the parent and the taxpayer, the two 
classes most concerned, and as writing 
upon the door of entry to a great and 
honorable and beneficent profession a sec- 
tarian test— that is a standing condemna- 
tion which time can never wither. It must 
be put an end to as soon as possible, and 
the public, whose money is taken, and who 
as patriots and as parents are intensely 
interested in the character and quality 
and nature of the education given to chil- 
dren at the most receptive period of their 
lives, must have the command in this mat- 
ter, and not any self-constituted body of 
managers, or any man, whether he be 
parson or la3nacian. 

One of the first things we have got to 
do— the most urgent, but no easy thing- 
is to repair as far as possible the damage 
that the Licensing Act has done. The 
first is to restore the local licensing author- 
ity to the full powers and discretion 
originally possessed, and to extend those 
powers considerably; the best^and the su- 
preme judges are tilie inhabitants of a dis- 
trict whose daily lives are affected by the 
liquor traffic. That is the cardinal prin- 
ciple to bear in mind. The next thing is 
to impose a limit of time to the artificial 
provisions of the Act. Those two things 
of themselves will be of great difficulty to 
carry through any House of Commons, 
and the House of Lords perhaps still 
more. But it is one of the first things we 
have got to do. 

Another great object will be to improve 
our land ^stem and our agricultural con- 
ditions so as to keep more men on the soil 
and take others back to it It is not in 



our colonies only, and our dependencies 
across the seas, that we have a great estate 
to develop ; we have it here under our eyes. 
Let us try the experiment of getting tiie 
people on the soil and encouraging them to 
engage all their energies in its improve- 
ment. We must try to get rid of anything 
that hinders the development of agricul- 
ture, restrictions that we have outgrown 
and habits that belong to a patriarchal 
state of things. 

There is a general awakening and 
broadening of view on this subject There 
is a growing belief in cooperative methods, 
both in purchase, transit, dairying, and in 
the application of scientific processes, in 
the adoption of what may be called a for- 
ward policy to meet the changes and sur- 
mount the difficulties which time has 
brought with it. If our system of tenure 
in this country hinders this development 
and cramps in any way the freedom of 
the cultivator, then such ch^iges must be 
made in our system as shall give the 
requisite security and independence to 
the cultivator, and enable him, to the 
great benefit not only of himself, but of 
his landowner and the nation at large, to 
take fuU advantage of the new methods. 
These are the general lines on which legis- 
lation will have to move forward to bring 
our agricultural system into harmony 
with tiie latest metiiods, in whose adop- 
tion lie our best hopes of agricultund 
prosperity. These are the ways to en- 
courage enterprise and good farming, to 
bring labor and capital both in Iwger 
quantities to be applied to the land, and to 
build up a healthy rural population. 

I hold that there are l^ree main divis- 
ions of operation for the amelioration of 
the condition of the rural population. 
First of all, it is necessary to provide 
healthy, comfortable homes in the coun- 
try. Secondly, there is the furnishing to 
the laborer in the country liie opportunity 
of a career, so that by industry and in- 
telligence he may raise himself. Third, 
there should be freedom in that career. 

I stand by my ideal and I object to that 
of the past government as to the arma- 
ments which we need. The diflference be- 
tween us is crucial and fundamental. I 
claim that we are not called upon to vie, 
and it would be the height of folly for us 
to attempt to vie, with our great military 
continental neighbors. We do not want 
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70,000 men to launch upon Europe. I am 
thoroughly opposed to the whole idea. I 
am opposed to it on strategical grounds; 
I am opposed to it as a conception of 
international relations, and provocative 
of unnecessary friction and of war. I 
remember what a witty Frenchman once 
said of the Kingdom of Prussia— that 
Prussia was not a country with an army, 
but an army with a country. I don't 
want such conditions to be realized, or 
even approached in England. I do not 
want to see a military England, still less 
a military Scotland, or Wales, saturated 
with military ideas, regarding military 
glory, military aptitude, military inter- 
ests as the great thing in life. 

It is necessary for our position, for the 
nature and character of the Empire, for 
our immense trade, as well as for the pro- 
tection of our shores, that we have a very 
strong navy, having the full command of 
the sea. But the increase of our navy 
estimates has been ninety per cent since 
1895. Is this race forced upon us by the 
ambitions and actions of other powers, 
or is it in any degree our ambitions, our 
actions that are forcing it upon themt 
There used to be a standard that we 
should have as many ships as any other 
two powers, but last year Prance, Ger- 
many and Russia combined spent i^,- 
000,000, and in this year we are spending 
£34,500,000, so that we are exceeding the 
expenditure of the three powers. This 
may be proved to be necessary, but one 
would think that so great an increase of 
navy estimates would be accompanied by 
a corresponding diminution of army esti- 
mates, because if we have command of 
the seas, our shores are therefore all but 
absolutely safe and there would seem to be 
surely room for a large reduction in army 
expenditure. 

The navy is not only our first line of 
defense, it is our second and third as well. 
But there is another line of defense, 
which comes before the army and navy, 
and that is "friendly relations with 
other countries.'' Would to heaven that 
Great Britain, in the years to come, might 
regain something of its old fame, when it 
stood among the nations for the belief 
that right-doing and honest-dealing are 
the surest tower of strength, and that no 
object to be sought by human statesman- 
Mp transcends in importance the cxQtiva- 



tion of relations of mutual confidence . 
and respect between the families of man- 
kind. 

The insane race and rivalry of arma* 
ments does not conduce to the strengthen- 
ing of th©3e friendly relations. The 
authoritative unanimous voice and opin- 
ion and direction of all the great powers 
of the world demanded at The Hague 
their limitation for the material and 
moral welfare of humanity. Overtures 
to this effect have been made and rejected. 
Let us make them again and again until 
we succeed. I can not exprejw my views on 
this more forcibly than by quoting the 
solemn warning and advice of Lord Salis- 
bury, in November, 1897 : * ' The one hope 
that we have to prevent this competition 
from ending in a terrible effort of mutual 
destruction, which will be fatal to Chris- 
tian civilization, is that the Powers may 
gradually be brought to act together in a 
friendly spirit on all subjects of difference 
that may arise, until at last they shall be 
welded together in some international con- 
stitution which shall give to the world, as 
the result of their great strength, a long 
spell of unfettered commerce, prosperous 
trade and continued peace." A great step 
was accomplished for civilization and hu- 
manity when a shrine was set up conse- 
crated to the common interests, common 
conscience and the common purposes of 
the human race. 

The question of the better government 
of Ireland directly and imperatively con- 
cerns both parties. The principle of self- 
government, the principle that the elect- 
ive element shall be the governing element 
in Ireland, remains, in my view, the only 
principle consonant with our constitu- 
tional habits and practice, and above all, 
the only principle that will ever work. I 
am for adopting such methods and such 
a plan as may appear most likely to bring 
a successful issue to this principle and 
the policy arising from it For twenty 
years of effort and sacrifice the Liberal 
party, amid misrepresentation and villi- 
fication, has contended for the cause of 
good government in Ireland, and as time 
and circumstances allow we will prosecute 
the same beneficent cause, not withoat 
hope that both parties in the State, as 
the goal to be reached becomes better real- 
ized, will unite in a sustained effort to 
attain it. 
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Freedom is our keynote. Freedom and 
equality. And if it be the lot of the 
Libend government to give the country 
ten years, or five years, of Liberal adminis- 
tration, let them not be years of compro- 
mising or of temporizing, but let them be 
years of resolute action. Then at the end 
of that time— so many of us as shall sur- 
vive to see it— we may not have created a 



new heaven and a new earth, but we shall 
be able to point to burdens removed, to 
liberties extended, to opportunities equal- 
ized, to the resources of our country more 
fully developed, comfort better diffused, 
independence encouraged, and by these 
peaceful and quiet methods an accretion 
of strength given to the Empire through 
the happiness and welfare of our people. 



THE PRESIDENT AND THE RAILEOAD 



BY 

CT WARMAN 

▲UTBOB OF *' THB 8TOBT OF TBM RAZLBOAD," aVO. 

Mr. Warman as a former railway employee looks at the question of rate 
regulation from a little different angle than either the railways themsdves 
or the agitators for reform. His present article was written after a per- 
sonal interview unth President Roosevelt, and may fairly he described as 
the impression made hy that interview. The justice of Mr. Warman's 
reference to the advantages accruing to railways from rate legislation is 
reinforced hy the recent address of Mr. A. B. Stickney, the Present of the 
Chicago Oreat Western Sailu;ay Company. 




]VERY little while we 
hear a discouraged 
brother complaining 
that the President is 
"weakening" on the 
rate proposition. This 
is the same brother who, 
a little while ago, was 
exulting over the alleged fact that the 
President was going to strangle the rail- 
road. 

Of course those who know the President 
know he never seriously considered such 
a heroic remedy for a serious, though 
by no means desperate disease. But he 
means business; there's no question about 
that. If you doubt his earnestness just 
get on the firing line and let him bombard 
you for fifteen minutes witii his opinions 
on the question of rate regulation. He 
will give you an interesting quarter of an 
hour and something to thii& about. Those 
who believe him to be weakening have 
never seen the President in * ' action. ' ' He 
impresses every one with his earnestness. 
Equally noticeable is his honesty, his fixed 
determination to do justice to all con- 



cerned if it is in his power so to do. He 
is determined to do something, but he will 
do nothing until, in his opinion, he can do 
some good. He recognizes the rights of 
the railroad just as he does the rights of 
the public, and he will endeavor to do 
justice to the common carrier just as he 
will endeavor to protect the shipper. 

President Roosevelt is aware that the 
public— especially the shipping public— is 
not without sin. It is a well known fact 
that the railroad, supposed to be all 
powerful, is utterly helpless in the hands 
of some of the big shippers. Such ship- 
pers have no competitors, they are mo- 
nopolies, while there is no monopoly in 
the transportation business, but sharp, 
keen, constant competition. The Presi- 
dent does not arrive at his conclusions in 
this matter hastily. He has studied the 
question of railway transportation and 
rate-making. He holds up every passer- 
by and gets his view if he happens to have 
one. He not only welcomes, but some- 
times invites the opinion of men who are 
supposed to know "the other side of the 
story.'' 
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The President does not underestimate 
the importance of the railroad. He 
knows what it has done, especially for the 
West. He does not agree with those crit- 
ics who declare tiiat the railroad ''pro- 
daces nothing.'* The President regards 
the railroad as the lirst producer, for pro- 
duction would be unprofitable, if not im- 
possible, without the transportation which 
the railroad produces. I do not believe 
the President will agree with the absurd 
contention that a charge for a service is 
a *'tax" on an article transported. He 
could not have studied this question as he 
has without coming to the inevitable con- 
clusion that our rtdlways carry freight at 
a lower rate than it is carried elsewhere 
on earth and pay infinitely better wages 
than do the railways of any other coimtry. 
And having arrived at this understanding 
he is willing, even anxious, to give the 
devil his due. 

But he is not weakening when he tries 
to be just— he is growing strong. And 
now, having found himself, having made 
up his mind to do a certain thing, he goes 
at it as cheerfully and enthusiastically as 
he would go at a five-bar fence with a high 
jumper. And one of the most interesting 
things about this most interesting man is 
his boundless enthusiasm. If you bait him 
a bit and put him on the defensive in this 
matter of rate regulation^ he becomes so 
intensely in earnest that you are apt to 
forget your own part in the conflict and 
fall to applauding his very earnestness. 
At such a time he will say things that 
would make the sedate shade of his prede- 
cessor shiver. To be sure this is not the 
Pr^ident of the United States. It is just 
plain, honest, enthusiastic Theodore Roose- 
velt, talking to his friends, doing a bit of 
vocal rough-riding, and it never occurs 
to him to ask them to keep it out of liieir 
**copy'' for he knows they know. Our 
President has a high regard for the 
American railway managers, for those 
tireless toilers who have made traveling 
a real pleasure on this continent, and who 
vie witii each other in their endless efforts 
to "deliver the goods'* at the lowest cost 
and in the shortest time possible. 

I think the President must smile over 
his left shoulder sometimes at the crowd 
that is "backing him,** in his so-called 
war on the railroad. He will continue to 
Tmile until some one reaches around and 



endeavors to put a red flag in his hand. 
Then he will turn and tell them what is 
what. President Roosevelt is unquestion- 
ably the foremost democrat in this demo- 
cratic country, but he is as far from an 
anarchist as any man in America. He 
knows that the rabble that rolls on the 
green and tickles itself when he tackles 
the trust, regards him as a means to the 
end they seek. He must realize that those 
who complain that he is "weakening" 
when he merely wants "a square deal all 
aroimd,*' are only disappointed because 
he fails to blow up the roimdhouse. These 
"friends" would urge him on and when 
the fight is furious climb over his shoul- 
ders to power. They would have him 
declare for anarchy, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, and then brand him as a traitor to 
"the people.** 

And then there is the "government 
ownership" agitator. He had b^^un to 
hope that the President might be rushed 
along these lines, but he is doomed to dis- 
appointment. The President in his mes- 
sage says: "In my judgment public 
ownership of railways is highly undesir- 
able and would probably, in this country, 
entail far-reaching disaster.** 

The President is an optimistic and dar- 
ing driver. He uses a lot of throttle, but 
you will never catch him hanging the 
monkey wrench on the safety viJve. He 
keeps his "pop** open, and when there is 
a surplus of steam he lets it flutter out 
through the dome and waste its hotness 
on the desert air. He rather enjoys a fly 
run, but he knows enough not to work 
steam on a down grade. And when his 
"helpers** get to pushing him too hard, 
he throws a little air into the pipes and 
holds them on the curves; for he knows 
that while they are really and truly help- 
ing him over the hills, they would ditch 
him if they had a show. And that is pre- 
cisely what he will never give tiiem — a 
show. He has right of way and his run- 
ning orders from the sovereign people, 
and he means to make the run to the best 
of his ability. He may be expected to 
crowd the card at times, but he will keep 
his hand on the throttle and his eye on 
the rail, with only an occasional backward 
glance to see if they are "all coming." 
Barring washouts and broken rails he is 
almost certain to arrive on the tick of 
time, but he will not be pushed. 
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IT is said that Yankee 
boasts are likely to out- 
strip reality; but, after 
all, we are the Folk 
Who Do. We have 
measured the world's 
girth so that we know it 
within inches. Within 
a few years we shall have learned its 
shape with accuracy unquestionable. And 
of these things we have talked so little 
that not one person in ten thousand knows 
of them at aU. In the old brown building 
down in Washington which forms head- 
quarters for the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, this work has centered. From it have 
gone forth the men to '*put a girdle 
around the earth'* from west to east and 
do their share of girdling it from north 
to south, and this work they do and have 
done without outcry. 

Really to measure our big ball as Brown 
is measured for the waist-band of his 
trousers, by actual stretching of a tape 
about its waist, which same is the equator, 
would seem to be unnecessary and absurd. 
Indeed, it is impossible, for down at the 
equator is too little stable surface, too 
much water. But north of it, in our do- 
main, wide areas of dry land circle, and 
over these scientists have stretched a 
measuring line of vision more accurate 
than any tape, although, in certain places 
where, for one reason or another, the 
larger method was not practicable, they 
have not scorned the humble tape line. 

Twenty-six hundred miles of plain and 
mountain extend beneath the longest of 
our lines, which reaches from Atlimtic to 
Pacific, and this measurement was con- 
ducted with such care that the labor of 
the conscientious clerk with brass tacks 
on his counter edge and stretching baby 
ribbon for a bride's trousseau is crude 
and clumsy by comparison. Now we are 
busy with our share of measuring from 
north to south, with our task almost fin- 



ished. In this latter work we have inter- 
ested our southern neighbor, Mexico, and 
operations have begun there, while there 
is hope that Canada may pick the line up 
where we drop it at our northern bound- 
ary, and take it on through arctic wastes 
until eternal ice and snow make tasks of 
this sort quite impossible. 

The arc of the thirty-ninth parallel, 
which we have measured, embraces more 
than one-tenth of the earth's east to west 
circumference. Our share of the ninety- 
eighth meridian will be, roughly, 23®. 
Mexico will measure nearly 10®, while 
Canada's proportion of the work is in- 
determinate, depending on conditions. 
She may span 15® or more. At any rate, 
when this great work is done, l^e meas- 
ured arc of the meridian will approximate 
something like a sixth of the great circle. 
With what we have accomplished on the 
parallel, the reduction of the earth's 
equatorial dimensions to exactitude will 
be a mild problem in geometry. And the 
north to south dimension will be as easily 
determined, almost to the inch. 

Then, as an interesting and important 
off-shoot of the work, these great lines 
with their determined curves will be taken 
as a basis (indeed, this work is under way 
already), for an investigation which will, 
when finished, have revealed the earth's 
form as well as size with great exactness. 
The manner of this calculation may be 
roughly illustrated by assuming that the 
measured lines, with their determined 
curves, are bent wires. Place them so 
that they will cross each other at deter- 
mined angles, and then construct a ball 
which will fit into them exactly. That 
task of sphere building, on a tremendous 
scale, now confronts our scientists. Hav- 
ing at hand one great east to west arc of 
the parallel, and witli a great north to 
south arc of the meridian in prospect, 
they must construct an imaginary sphere 
to fit the curves. 
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And details are 
great transcontine; 
the location of <r — «- i^la^ 

tion to each othei, — u, passing overland, 
established permanent and fundamental 
points on which sixteen states— New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, lUi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utali, Nevada and California— might base 
all subsequent surveys. In the survey of 
tlie meridian from south to north similar 



6ARTH 

^ly ascertained relation to all other 
lines, and then it may be said, without 
fear of contradiction, that "we know 
where we live." 

A glance at the strange, football- 
shaped map which accompanies this 
article will show how Yankee work of 
this sort compares with that accomplished 
or laid out by other countries. Abroad, a 
line has been almost completed from the 
northern British Islands to the Mediter- 
ranean shore, and another is proposed, 



Mip ihoiHiif the priDci|»I $na of the meridUn which have been or are to be meeiured in order to teeertAtn the fiffore and nm of the earth 



points will be established for six more 
states— Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
bradui. South and North Dakota. The 
line which underruns your fence rests on 
the township or the city survey. That 
finds its basis in the county lines. The 
county lines depend upon the state sur- 
vey, and that will be, if it has not been 
already, examined for its true relation to 
one or the other and, perhaps, botii of 
these tremendous measurements. So they 
come home to all of us, and, in another 
way, they are gratifying to Americans. 
No similar task of like vast magnitude has 
been accomplished by any other nation. 

An "oblique arc" was also run, some 
years ago, from Maine to the gulf coast of 
Louisiana, and the ''lake survey" ex- 
tended from a point to westward of Lake 
Michigan's southern loop to one in New 
York State almost due south of Lake On- 
tario's eastern end. Each of these lines 
has been, or will be, corrected through its 



across lots, so to speak, from the westward 
British coast to east European Russia. 
An arc of the meridian is under measure- 
ment through Turkey and European 
Russia to the Barentz Sea; but Turkey 
now is busy killing Christians, while 
Russia has also troubles other than tri- 
angulations, and, therefore, this great 
work will be delayed. Peru has measured 
a short arc of the meridian, an easy task 
for her because of her tremendous moun- 
tain chain which runs, generally, north and 
south. In British India, John Bull has 
done some measuring, doubtless so that lie 
may estimate the cost per square yard of 
maintaining his position in the land of 
Kipling and of cholera; but we, plainly^^ 
lead the world. 

The Longitudintl Girdle of the Earth 

It has been in connection with survey 
work out in the Philippines that one of 
the greatest of the department's many 
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A STATION AT LAKE TAHOE» UTAH 
It if provided with a shelter to keep the wind from blowing on the instnimenti 



great achievements has been carried to a 
successful issue. This occurred quite re- 
cently and consisted of the completion of 
the ''longitudinal girdle of the earth.'* 
In the charting of the Philippines it was 
necessary that the latitude and longitude 
of some one point should be determined 
with minute exactness, so that it could be 
used afterward as a focus point for the 
vast survey of the whole group. The point 
decided on was the dome of the old Cathe- 
dral at Manila. No mere observations of 
the sun and stars would do for this work. 
The surveyors must needs involve the 
whole earth in their business, and the posi- 
tion of Manila, almost at the antipodes, 
made it possible to there unite the lines 
which had previously been run to east 
from Greenwich, England, with those 
which we had just extended to the west. 

An arrangement was made whereby the 
exclusive use of the Commercial Cable 
Company's lines was obtained for the 
necessary period, and observers of tried 
merit were placed at San Francisco, at 
Honolulu, Midway, Guam and Manila, the 
various stations on the great electric cir- 
cuit. This service was given gratis by 
the cable company, by the way, although 
it involved the complete stoppage of all 
commercial business while the observers 
were at their work: a nice tribute from 
commercialism to pure science. When 
everything was ready, compared chro- 



nometers were stationed at the different 
points of observation, the infinitesamaj 
period which the spark would require for 
each stage of its journey under the Pacific 
was computed, and a signal started on its 
flashing way. The instant of that signal's 
passage through the various instruments 
along the line was recorded with minute 
exactness, and these records gave an exact 
basis for the computation of the differ- 
ence between their solar times and that of 
San Francisco. The longitude of San 
Francisco had been exactly ascertained 
long since. The differences of the solar 
time gave exact basis for the computation 
of the various longitudes. So far as the 
resulting observations can be indicated 
by ordinary printers' type, which will not 
denote fractions in such figures finer than 
the thousandth of a second, they show 

that: 

Hours. Min. Sees. 

Honolulu is west of San Fran- 
cisco 2 21 38.919 

Midway Island is west of 

Honolulu 1 18 03.219 

Guam is west of Midway 

Island 2 31 53.584 

Manila is west of Guam 1 34 43.263 

The San Francisco station is 8 hours 
9 minutes 48.813 seconds west of Green- 
wich, as had been determined through the 
longitudinal net of the United States and 
its connection with that of Europe, a 
task co-incident with the completion of 
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the great transcontinental snrvey. Two 
former telegraphic determinations of the 
longitude of the same spot in Manila 
had been made, both from the other 
way around the world. One was via 
Madras and made by the British govern- 
ment, and one via Vladivostok, made by 
the Russian government, and corrected 
and checked by oflScers of the United 
States navy in 1881-82. Thus, by this 
recent process, we went to meet these sur- 
veys a little more than a half circuit of 
the globe, and, doing so, compassed an 
achievement of vast importance to the 
world of science. Taking the mean of the 
previous observations we have : 

Hours. Min. Sees. 
Manila Cathedral dome is 
west of Greenwich 8 03 52.468 

Our several observations show: 

Hours. Min. Sees. 
Manila Cathedral dome is 
west of Greenwich 8 03 52.426 

Thus the old cathedral dome has been 
located from both directions with regard 
to the observatory in placid, ancient 
Greenwich, England, and the reports of 
its position agree within the trifling dis- 
tance of eight and eight-tenths feet ! 

Why all this minute accuracy 1 To the 
layman the distance represented by the 
third decimal of a longitudinal second 
may not seem to be important, nor is it, 
roughly speaking. But the location of a 
single spot out in the Philippines was 
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CHART OF ST ALBAN'S BASE NKT 
Illustrating the process of triangulatioa 

necessary in order that our survey of the 
islands might have an absolutely deter- 
mined center on which all reckonings 
might be founded and be right. Contrast 
these methods with Spain's way: the way 
which let her make an error of twelve 
miles in measuring little Puerto Rico, and 



COMFORT ON ROUND TOP. NEAR LAKE TAHOE, UTAH 
4 shdter is so small that two men ran not occupy it at the same time 
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observe the diflPerence. We put a girdle 
around the earth and there is not a possi- 
bility of error of nine feet ! 

How the Work ii Done 

And now, in order that all matters 
should be clear, it is necessary to speak of 
the great survey which ran the line along 
the thirty-ninth parallel 
of latitude from Cape 
May, New Jersey, to 
Puntas Arenas, Cali- 
fornia, by means of which 
the exact location of San 
Francisco, the starting 
point in the far eastern 
work, was checked. This 
was a Titan's task. It 
cost the government of 
the United States $500,- 
000, exclusive of the 
salaries of officers in 
charge of it; began in 
1871, and, roughly, was 
completed a quarter of a 
century later. It 
** marked an epoch not 
only in the scientific his- 
tory of the United States, 
but in the world's geo- 
desey as well." 

The system by which 
these pioneers of science conduct the 
greater portion of their measurements is 
of the higher mathematics and is known 
as **triangulation." 

An attempt to make this clear is, natur- 
ally, full of pitfalls for the layman, 
but the chart entitled the *'St. Albans 
Base-Net" will help to a rough under- 
standing of it. In the upper diagram the 
heavy line, with ends marked **W. B." 
and '*E. B.," represents the **base." It 
is a line actually measured with steel tape, 
and so accurately that human resources 
have been exhausted in the task. So cau- 
tious is the use of this steel tape that vari- 
ations of the temperatures which may pre- 
vail while distances are being measured 
with it are carefully recorded by means of 
especially designed thermometers, and the 
expansions and contractions which the 
tape may suffer through them are computed 
and allowed for. A hair's-breadth mat- 
ters in this work. All base lines are thus 
measured and that this task is, of itself, 
tremendous, is shown by the mere state- 



ment that the average length of the nine 
bases used in 1900 was 4.8 miles and that 
"the average probable error in the meas- 
urement of a base was one part in 1,200,- 
000." From each end of the base line, 
telescopic lines are run to a determined 
point where has been fixed a target. 
Presto! The observers have a triangle 



SURVEYORS 9.000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA LEVEL 
A natural tower of observation 



of which the length of one side, the base 
line, and the angles at which the other 
two lines leave it, are exactly known. 

A simple mathematical process will now 
reveal the length of the two lines. The 
base line of the St. Albans net was some- 
thing less than three miles long. From it, 
in the primary operations, as will be seen, 
a net of telescopic lines was built of which 
the longest extended from the point 
marked **Piney" to the point marked 
** Holmes," a distance of, very roughly, 
251/^ miles. Then, with this base-net as a 
foundation, was built the '* extended 
net," shown in the lower diagram. This 
included points as far separated as Ivy 
and Summersville, 49 miles; and with 
one intervening connection the line from 
Summersville was extended back to 
Pigeon, about 65 miles. The results of 
each triangulation are elaborately checked 
and proven by observations of latitude and 
longitude, and, frequently, of azimuth. 
It is not a simple process. There lies upon 
my desk a book shaped like and as bulky 
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as a family Bible. Its more than nine 
hundred pages are more than half devoted 
to the condensed mathematics of the trans- 
continental triangulations, and it is but 
one of several volumes devoted to the tell- 
ing of their details. 

Lives Lost for Science 

The great survey called for physical 
fortitude as well as scientific skUl. Ex- 



of morass and fever. Lives have been 
lost, but in the cause of science, not of con- 
quest, and therefore, unheralded and un- 
sung. 

But rough country, which means 
physical discomfort, and, too often, risk, 
means also rapid progress and low cost. 
The work in level Indiana and Illinois 
cost $11 per square mile, while that in 



A PACK TRAIN TRAVELING UP FREEL'S PEAK 
It ifl taking the instnimentf to the aummii, 10.800 feet above the 8 



ploration, with the end in view of finding 
suitable ground for base lines and for 
stations, is as rough an occupation as first 
journeyings across an unknown conti- 
nent, and the men who bear to distant 
points the targets at which observers on 
the base line squint through lensed brass' 
tubes must often perch where eagles might 
be dizzied. Peaks have been climbed by 
these surveyors which have not before 
been intimately known of men. Observers 
have been shut in lonely mountain sta- 
tions by avalanches, which have cut oflP 
all escape for days. Explorers may tread 
the line of least resistance while these 
scientists are led, inexorably, by their sur- 
veying instruments, which take no heed of 
obstacles along the path. It is not the 
most accessible point which they must 
strive to reach, out in the Rockies or along 
the coast of grim Alaska, it is that which, 
lurking at the greatest distance, most 
forbidding, still is visible. And swamps 
must be traversed where hide the perils 



Colorado cost but $2 for the same area. 
Slow and expensive is the work of meas? 
uring level stretches where observations 
either must be brief or made from costly 
towers erected for the purpose. In the 
work upon the '* eastern oblique arc," the 
surveyed line from Maine to Louisiana, 
the Everglades of Florida and one hun- 
dred miles of South Carolina were actu- 
ally measured with the tape line, a most 
laborious task, because elevations for ob- 
servers were not provided by Mother 
Nature, and were not, for one reason or 
another, built by the surveyors. 

Amazing Accuracy of the Standard 

Not the least interesting of the many 
interesting details which throng about this 
work was the task of securing a standard 
of exact accuracy on which to base the 
measurements. This standard is now rep- 
resented by an iron bar, elaborately 
treasured in a fire and damp proof vault 
in Washington. In the last days of the 
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eighteenth century France had manu- 
factured, with the most minute care, six- 
teen bars of iron of exactly meter length. 
In 1805, after she had given La Fayette 
to us, she delivered one of them in Paris 
to F. R. Hessler, an American, and, after- 
ward, first superintendent of the Coast 
Survey. Elaborately guarding it against 
corrosion and all mars, he brought it to 



degrees of heat and cold, matters of exact 
knowledge, a standard was obtained and 
by it all surveys are at present made. The 
delicacy of these measurements and ob- 
servations may be illustrated by quota- 
tion of one sentence from the report: 
**The difference in length was two ten 
millionth parts of a toise, the latter (the 
new bar) being the shorter of the two.'' 



RUINS OF THE CAMP AT ROUND TOP 
The Niult of a little avalanche 



this country. Until November, 1889, this 
bar was the primary standard of our 
scientific measurements. Then its use was 
discontinued on the receipt by the United 
States from the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, then in session 
also in Paris, of three representative 
platinum-iridium bars of the Interna- 
tional or Prototype Meter. Part of the great 
survey work had been accomplished at 
that time and was based on the meter bar 
secured in 1805. The minute accuracy 
which has characterized the whole great 
effort is revealed by a perusal of the 
printed record of the delicate scientific 
processes which were used in making a 
comparison of the new bar with the old. 
Suffice it to say that after the most elabo- 
rate investigations, conducted in an espe- 
cially constructed fire and damp proof 
vault in Washington, where conditions of 
temperature, etc., could be accurately con- 
trolled, making details of expansion of 
the bar under the influence of differing 



Further investigations of the bar used 
as the standard of the lake survey were 
made later, from time to time, with a 
care which is not less than paralyzing to 
the untrained mind. Mirrors, prisms, 
hydrogen scales and other delicate appli- 
ances, some of them invented for the 
work, were utilized, and we read that 
finally, in 1896, the scientists concluded 
that: **We may take the C. E. (the new 
meter) to be equal to the prototype stand- 
ard without any serious error and a prob- 
able uncertainty of about three-quarters 
of a micron." 

This makes it plain that when the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey experts make a 
statement as to distance, that statement 
may be accepted as finally exact. And so 
the great measurements which have been 
made, which are in progress and proposed, 
being in the hands of men who fear a 
micron of inaccuracy more than they fear 
death in harness, are and will be a credit 
to the country. 
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UBBABIAN OF THE AACXRICAN IN8nTUTK OF SOCIAL BBRVICB 



W did you happen to 
iome here to work?'' I 
Lsked the very attraet- 
ve yonng sjdeswoman 
n a New York depart- 
nent store as I waited 
•or my change. 
**Well, you see there 
was nothing else for me to do. Father 
was sick a long time, and when he died, 
three years ago, I just had to go to work 
to help mother take care of the family. 
Yes, there are six of us, and I'm the old- 
est.'' 

Her case is not unusual. The girl who 
goes into the shop is generally a daughter 
in a large family of limited means. After 
leaving school she finds it desirable to 
earn her own living. Untrained and 
without money to fit herself for a profes- 
sion, she naturally turns to the depart- 
ment store as the only avenue open to 
her. 

To the lady out for a day's shopping, 
the girl behind the 
counter seems a 
veritable ** haughty 
Lady Imogen/' 
who disciplines in- 
sistent mortals un- 
til, in despair, they 
take their de- 
parture, chastened 
in spirit. 

The very proper 
rule prescribing a 
costume of black 
with only one color, 
if relieved at all, 
apparently causes 
the feminine love 
of adornment to 
break out in elabo- 
rate arrangement 
of the hair, the 



BinnNa a spool of thread 

If a customer takes unneceesary time to make a purchase, the 
Kbl's oommisBwns on sales are lessened 
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only channel which is left, if rings and 
bangle bracelets be excepted. 

The languid type is offset by the viva- 
cious girl, the one who leads a strenuous 
life attending to the wants of two or three 
customers at once, while she carries on 
at the same time a continual undercur- 
rent of conversation with her shopmates. 
And she does indeed have to be alert and 
keen in order to keep up to the mark. 
This life, so vivid and full of motion, taxes 
a girl's energies to the utmost, bringing 
to the surface all the physical endurance, 
diplomacy, patience and tact, of which she 
is capable. Her salary— $7 a week is the 
average— is supplemented by commissions 
on sales. Skill in ** making a book," as it 
is called, largely determines her promotion 
or whether she shall be kept or dropped in 
the dull season. Promotion is very slow. 
A girl may enter a store at $6 a week and^ 
after five or six or seven years, receive an 
advance of $1 a week if she puts up a 
pretty stiff fight and is a valuable sales- 
woman. 

Her work is not 
the dull grind it 
might be supposed. 
The hours are long, 
it is true, but the 
continual proces- 
sion of humanity 
which files before 
her lends interest 
and a certain kind 
of excitement to 
every hour. Hu- 
man nature is 
wonderfully facile 
in its disclosures, 
and the shop girl 
who has two ideas 
her head and 
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soon learns the difference between 
the real lady and the spurious 
article. She learns to know at a 
glance whether her customer is 
likely to order a box of hairpins 
or a spool of thread sent home, 
miles away, by the delivery wagon, 
or it may be high-priced goods 
ordered to be sent C. 0. D. to a 
locality which does not contain a 
residence street. These a girl 
quietly replaced on the shelf one 
day, and to my inquiring look re- 
plied, **She never expected to pay 
for those things, but she felt 
ashamed to have taken up so much 
of my time without buying any- 
thing. Oh, yes, it often happens, 
but we soon know how to size 
'em up." 

Then it is a pleasure to be sur- 
.rounded by so many pretty things, 
to touch and have the care of deli- 
cate fabrics with their dainty 
colorings. The arrangement of 
her stock develops whatever latent 
artistic talent the girl may pos- 
sess. This is, however, a danger 
to the girl, who is apt to want all 
the pretty things she daily sees 
and to end by thinking of nothing 
but dress. 

The floorwalker is the most im- 
portant personality which the 
shop girl knows. He it is who can 
make or mar her day's peace of mind. If 
he inclines to bulldozing, life is hard for 
her. If he has flirtatious tendencies, may 
heaven help her, for her temptation will 
be severe. 

The moral question is the gravest one 
which comes to the department store girl. 
She meets it from within the store and 
from without. A pretty, attractive girl is 
prominently placed and thus becomes the 
target for the attentions of male admirers, 
employees and customers who happen to 
patronize the store. The high-class estab- 
lishments protect their girls by having a 
number of detectives on the lookout for 
such cases. If a customer attempts flirta- 
tion, he is taken aside and warned that it 
is not allowed there. A repetition of the 
oflfense means arrest. In stores of the 
lower grade this precaution is not taken 
and serious consequences have been known 
to occur. 



A OOTTAQE AT LONG BRANCH 
Maintabed for ita women derks by a New York department stora 



DEPARTMENT STORE CLERKS ON VACATION 
Sent to the seashore for seven days, with all expenses paid by employers 



In justice to all department store em- 
ployees it must be stated that, as a class, 
they have a high moral standard and live 
up to it. The exceptions are known, but 
thousands of good men and women are 
earning their livelihood behind the coun- 
ters of our stores as free from the least 
moral taint as it is possible for any one 
to be. 

Standing all day can not fail to be 
physically harmful, although the girls do 
not mind it after the first month or two. 
A woman who had been in a department 
store for three years told me her ankles 
had increased one-half during that time, 
but beyond that she was not conscious of 
physical strain. It probably exists and 
will make itself felt in time. Seats are 
required by law in several states, but their 
use is not always encouraged. That this 
is a false position to take was recently seen 
in a New York store. 
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A girl, far from well in the morning, 
became utterly worn out by the middle of 
the afternoon, so she sat down to rest a 
moment. Leaning her head against some 
boxes she gave herself up to thorough 
relaxation of mind and body. For twenty 
minutes no one came to her counter. Then 
a lady asked for half a yard of ribbon to 
match a sample. Refreshed by her little 



THK U'NCH HOUR — THE OLD WAY 
When no (onveniences are iirovided by the empbyer 

rest, the clerk felt an interest in the shop- 
per and showed her some pretty, new 
goods, just in that day, and finally sold 
her a bill to the amount of $12, instead of 
only the half a yard of ribbon which was 
all she came to buy. 

In New York the department stores fol- 
low a general plan. A few fundamental 
rules are the same in all, hours are about 
the same, the system of fines is identical. 
Money thus paid in is nowadays turned 
over to the Employees' Benefit Fund, a 
feature almost universal in the larger 
shops. A few years ago it was the boast 
of an employer with sporting tastes that 
his stable was supported from the fines of 
his clerks. Now he could not afford to do 



such a thing, still less boast of it, so dif- 
ferent is the policy of employers at the 
present time. 

Lunchrooms are now established, very 
generally, where clerks may buy good 
food at low prices. Three-quarters of an 
hour is the usual time allowed for lunch- 
eon; that is, a girl must be back at her 
post three-quarters of an hour from the 
time she leaves it. It is in the 
lunchroom that the Penny Provi- 
dent Bank collector may be found 
every Monday morning or the day 
following whatever is the custom- 
ary pay day in the store. We all 
feel rich when pay day comes, con- 
sequently are more inclined to- 
ward thrift. The collector is upon 
the scene at the psychological mo- 
ment and thus provides against 
the temptation to spend money on 
trifles. 

At least one New York store al- 
lows its girls fifteen minutes dur- 
ing the afternoon when they may 
go to the pretty restroom and 
make a cup of tea. Another store, 
one of the largest and best known 
in New York and elsewhere, has 
an emergency hospital with a resi- 
dent physician. No charge is 
made for his services or for medi- 
cine. 

The same firm has a beautiful 
vacation home at the sea shore. 
About sixty girls go down each 
week for seven days' rest and 
pleasure. No salaries are paid 
them during this time, but they 
are at absolutely no expense, even 
transportation is provided. Trolley rides, 
bus rides, picnics and other pleasures are 
planned each week. The old-fashioned 
house, surrounded by ample grounds 
dotted with hammocks and swings, con- 
tains many prettily furnished rooms. The 
fare is abundant, nutritious and appetiz- 
ing. Besides this home for summer use, 
there is a cottage in the Adirondacks 
where clerks threatened with tuberculosis 
may have the best of treatment free of 
charge. 

Still another store, whose name is 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, encourages the formation of 
clubs and musical societies among its 
clerks, men as well as women. Two con- 
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certs, when the very best musical talent 
procurable is heard, are given each winter 
for the clerks of the establishment. 

Year by year the tendency to pay due 
regard to the physical and mental well 
being of their working people becomes 
stronger with American business firms; 
nowhere is this idea more actively at work 
than in some of our department stores. 



their chosen work have been forced into 
the shops. Residence in the firm's lodg- 
ings is a requisite for employment. At 
first sight this appears to be a great ad- 
vantage. In reality it is just the re- 
verse. The shops where the living in is a 
real benefit are too few to be considered 
within the limits of a general discussion 
of London's department stores. 



THE LUNCH ROOM IN A DEPARTMENT STORE -THE NEW WAY 
Where excellent fcod u furnished to all employees at cost 



Apart from a genuine wish that their 
help should be happy and contented it is 
found to be good advertising and the sim- 
plest way to avoid friction. 

In London, department store employees 
are called shop assistants. Unlike New 
York, where girls usually live in their own 
homes, London has what is called the 
**living-in system." This means that 
board and lodging is provided by the 
employer in houses under his own man- 
agement. The average salary is £60 
($300) a year, one-half paid in cash, the 
other half retained as payment for the 
** living in." There are shops where this 
plan is the benefit it may be. There are 
others which clearly show how easily 
abuses may creep into the very best sys- 
tem if it is improperly carried out. 

The majority of girls in the London 
shops are drawn from the small profes- 
sions : millinery, teaching and art. Many 
of these women have gone to the city from 
the rural districts, and through failure in 



Employers purchase entire blocks of 
houses, old dwellings usually, and make 
alterations necessary to fit them up as 
sleeping-rooms, with a sitting-room for 
each group of houses. Men and women are 
lodged in separate buildings in the care of 
a matron or superintendent, under regula- 
tions so strict that life resembles that in a 
barracks or boarding school. Since the 
object of living in, from the employer's 
point of view, is to provide accommoda- 
tion for the greatest number at the least 
cost, as many are crowded into one room 
as it will decently hold. There are few 
single rooms, consequently privacy is 
practically unknown. The houses are 
closed at a certain hour every night ; per- 
mission for a later return may, however, 
be granted by the matron. A reprimand, 
in some cases prompt dismissal, are the 
penalties for staying out over time with- 
out permission. 

All meals are served in the restaurant 
in the store. Food is good, bad or worse ; 
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WOMDTS OOAT ROOM 
Prorided by oae of tbe Wse departacal 

very few places provide nutritious, appe- 
tizing meals, neither are they overabun- 
dant. This is not always the employer's 
fault, because, in some houses, a contract 
is made with a caterer who not unnatu- 
rally tries to make all he can out of it, 
trusting to the employees' hesitation in 
making complaints. In one house, where 
the very same menu has been served for 
years, the repetition must be well-nigh 
maddening. 

It may readily be seen that "living in'* 
is a mere existence, totally lacking home 
atmosphere; the houses, sleeping places 
only; meals eaten in the unattractive 
Hhop restaurant. A girl is forbidden to 
put a nail or tack in the walls of her room, 
to hang up the tiniest picture of her own 
or to make the slightest attempt at decora- 
tion. Under such circumstances it is not 
possible for her to have the least sense of 
identity with her surroundings, but, on 
the other hand, she is likely to suffer from 
soul starvation. The girls do not get the 
equivalent of the amount retained from 
their salaries either in comfort or whole- 
some food. The worst of the system is the 
absolute destruction of individuality and 
independence. With every hour of her 
lif(» regulated for her, the average Lon- 
don shop girl becomes devitalized men- 
tally and physically. 

The Amalgamated Union of Shop As- 
sistants, Warehousemen and Clerks, or- 
ganized a few years ago, has done much to 
improve the situation. By giving pub- 
licity to prevailing conditions the union 
has shortened the hours of labor and has 



done much to make the London shop 
^rPs life more pleasant. 

In Paris there is no shop-girl question 
as in New York and London, for the de- 
partment store is the exception, the small 
shop the rule. The thrifty Frenchman 
will set up in business for himself as soon 
as he has saved a few hundred francs for 
capital. With his wife, and perhaps 
daughter, to assist him^ he will prosper. 
A finer grade of goods more artistically 
displayed is the evidence of success. 
Rarely is it shown in a change from 
smaller to larger quarters. 

And so it is that Paris has a very lim- 
ited number of large department stores, 
and only a few of these consider them- 
selves responsible for the well being of 
their employees. Therefore, the majority 
of them live at home with their parents 
or other relatives in a perfectly normal 
way. There is not in the French lan- 
guage a word which corresponds to the 
English word "home," and yet the middle 
classes in Prance are perhaps more do- 
mestic than any other nationality except 
the Germans. When the department 
store clerks do not reside at home the 
living-in system is adopted. It however 
appears to be conducted upon a far better 
basis than in London. 

The largest Parisian house gives many 
of its girls single rooms, attractively fur- 
nished. Instead of the uncurtained* win- 
dows to be found in London, the windows 
here are prettily draped with muslin. 
Hardwood floors, highly polished; white 
enameled beds and the thousand nick- 
nacks a woman manages to accumulate 
give the rooms a homelike aspect which 
makes the Paris system seem an excellent 
one as compared with that in London. 
This may, in a great measure, be due to 
that French characteristic, love of the 
beautiful. It is next to impossible for a 
French girl to have an unattractive per- 
sonality or environment. As in London, 
the sleeping-rooms are in a separate build- 
ing, meals are served in restaurants in the 
store. 

Work of every kind has its limitations, 
drawbacks which, without reference to 
comparative conditions, seem hardships. 
As compared with the same class of 
workers abroad the lot of the American 
shop girl is an enviable one, chiefly from 
the standpoint of personal freedom. 
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THE NEW RIVAL OF THE STEAM ENGINE 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PRODUCER GAS 
AS SHOWN BY GOVERNMENT TESTS 



BY 



FRANK A. WILDER 

DXRBCTOR OF THE IOWA GEOLOGICAL BURVBT 




JMERICA'S industrial 
life has reached the 
point where it pays to 
save raw material. In 
an earlier stage of in- 
dustry it was impera- 
tive merely to save time 
and himian effort. The 
lavish supply of material wealth made its 
conservation a secondary matter. It is 
true that we have not yet reached the 
point, long ago attained by England, 
where a commission carefully watches the 
methods used in mining coal for the pur- 
pose of preventing waste; but devices 
that promise economy in the use of fuel 
command careful attention. 

Interest that was once centered in the 
compound condensing engine has been di- 
verted to the steam turbine. This re- 



markable mechanical device, which for 
many purposes surpasses the condensing 
engine in eflBciency as much as the con- 
densing engine exceeds the simpler types, 
is hardly before the public before the in- 
ternal combustion engine, driven by pro- 
ducer gas, is brought to the front with 
astounding claims for its economy over all 
other forms of motive power. These 
claims might appear sensational if they 
did not bear the stamp of government ap- 
proval. They boldly set forth that a 
pound of coal will yield twice the energy 
that it gives by direct combustion, if it is 
first converted into producer gas. 

At the time of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, a fuel-testing plant was es- 
tablished at St. Louis under the direction 
of the United States Geological Survey. 
Appliances for washing and briquetting 
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coal, and for making coke and producer 
gas were loaned by nmnufacturers in this 
country and Europe. Steam and gas en- 
gines were installed in connection with 
electric generators, for the purpose of de- 
termining the relative value of the coals 
under actual working conditions. 

The coal samples, in amount a carload 
or more, were subjected to a variety of 
tests. Perhaps the most significant were 
those which demonstrated the value of 
the coal when burned under standard 
boilers connected with steam engines of 
ordinary types, and when converted into 
producer gas which was used directly in 
driving a large gas engine. Both steam 
and gas engines were operated against 
definitely determined electrical resist- 
ances. A comparison was readily made 
of the energy yielded by a pound of coal 
from a given mine, when that energy was 
utilized in the form of steam, and when 
used in the form of gas to drive an in- 
ternal combustion engine. The results 
obtained during the fair seemed so sig- 
nificant that Congress unhesitatingly ap- 
propriated $260,000 for the continuance 
of the work, and with this support the 
tests are going on at the present time. 

The importance of the results is in- 
creased by the unique conditions under 
which the tests are made. Anthracite 
from Pennsylvania; bituminous coals 
from the Appalachians, the Mississippi 
Valley and the Rockies, and lignite from 
North Dakota and Texas are tested in the 
gas producer and under boilers by the 
same experts, whose single aim is to de- 
termine the worth of the coals and the 
value of producer gas as compared with 
steam for motive power. The table which 
appears below, taken from the preliminary 
report of the coal-testing plant, seems to 
indicate so definitely the large part that 
producer gas is to take in future indus- 
trial development, that a brief statement 
of the nature of producer gas and the 
methods used in its manufacture, with a 
brief history of the producer gas industry, 
as well as of the government tests at St. 
Louis, seems opportune. 

What Is Producer Gttf 

The term producer gas is to-day ap- 
plied to a mixture of gases which result 
from the decomposition of steam and the 
imperfect combustion of coal, coke or 



wood. An analysis of a good producer gas 
shows: 

Carbon dioxid (CO») 8.60 

Oxygen 23 

Carbon monozid (CO) 20.90 

Hydrogen 14.33 

Methane (CH4) 4.85 

Nitrogen , 51.02 

The operator strives to keep the per- 
centage of carbon dioxid as low as pos- 
sible, and to increase the amount of 
carbon monozid. Some carbon dioxid is 
unavoidable, since a certain amount of 
coal must be wholly consumed to create 
the heat necessary to decompose the 
steam. The carbon monoxid and methane 
arise from the incomplete combustion of 
the fuel, while the hydrogen is derived 
from the water vapor which is broken up 
into its elements by the high heat at the 
center of the producer. The nitrogen 
comes from the air which is introduced 
to support combustion, and, like the car- 
bon dioxid, is wholly without value in the 
producer gas. But forty per cent of the 
total volume, therefore, can, on account of 
its ability to enter readily into further 
chemical combination, be regarded as a 
source of energy. 

A cubic foot of producer gas falls far 
below an equal volume of natural gas or 
of coal gas in heat value, since these are 
really mixtures of gases each of which is 
combustible. Natural gas has a heating 
value represented by 980 British thermal 
units, while the ordinary town gas yields 
625 heat units of the same sort. Producer 
gas judged by the same standard pos- 
sesses from 140 to 155 heat units. One 
ton of coal, however, yields 170,000 cubic 
feet of producer gas, and only 10,000 feet 
of town gas. The following table shows 
the thermal efficiency of producer gas as 
compared with water gas and ordinary 
coal or town gas: 

Coal gas (value of coke obtained not 

included) 24 percent 

Coal gas (value of coke included) 60 per cent 

Water gas 60 per cent 

Producer gas 82 per cent 

On account of the great volume of gas 
obtained and the simplicity, both in erec- 
tion and operation, of the plant, producer 
gas costs less than one cent per thousand 
feet, when manufactured on a large scale, 
with by-product recovery. The Mond 
Producer Gas Company, of Englimd, 
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whose extensive experience adds weight to 
its estimates, gives the following figures: 
With a plant of 20,000 horse-power and am- 
monia recovery, working continuously at full 
load for 365 days of twenty-four hours: 
A. ~ With coal at $1.45 V^ a ton. 

Cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet $0.004426 

Cost of one horse-power per hour. . . .000266 
Cost of one horse-power for one 
year of 365 days of 24 hours. . . . 2.35 
B.^With coal at $1.94 a ton. 

Cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet $0.00864 

Cost of one horse-power per hour. . . .000524 
Cost of one horse-power for one 

year of 365 days of 24 hours 4.64 

In all cases the coal estimated is bituminous, 
of ordinary quality, capable of evaporating 6^ 
pounds of water per pound of coal. With the 
plant described above working continuously but 
under variable load, which is equal to half load 
throughout, the cost of gas is increased one- 
third. 

Figures for a l,000-hor8e-power gas plant with- 
out ammonia recovery, working continuously at 
fuUload: 
A.— Coal at $1.45% a ton. 

Cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet $ 0.0161 

Cost of one horse-power per hour. . . .00096 
Cost of one horse-power for one 

year of 365 days of 24 hours 8.5076 

B.— Coal at $1.94 a ton. 

Cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet $ 0.02017 

Cost of one horse-power per hour.. . .00121 
Cost of one 'horse-power for one 

year of 365 days of 24 hours 10.55 

For the same plant working intermittently for 
about 300 days of 12 hours each, at an average 



of two-thirds full load, the figures just given 
must be increased about one-fifth. 

How Producer Gas ii Made 

Coals ranging from anthracite to lig- 
nite, and grading from choice lump to 
slack, may be used successfully in the 
manufacture of producer gas. This 
sweeping statement is based upon the gov- 
ernment tests at St. Louis, where North 
Dakota lignite has been used to make a 
gas of high grade and has given no 
unusual trouble to the operators. The bi- 
tuminous coals from a great number of 
localities have proved thoroughly satis- 
factory for producer purposes. 

An ordinary producer plant consists of 
the producer proper, marked A in Fig. 1. 
It is simply a vertical furnace so arranged 
that coal may be supplied above and the 
ashes removed below without admitting 
any considerable amount of air. In start- 
ing the furnace a small quantity of coal is 
ignited and allowed to bum freely. When 
a fair heat is obtained more coal is added, 
and steam and hot air in definitely pro- 
portioned amounts are introduced, under 
moderate pressure, through a pipe at the 
base. The combustion becomes more vig- 
orous with the introduction of the air 
blast, and in a few moments gas is given 
oflf in considerable quantities. In pro- 



THE GOVERNMENT OOAI^TBSTING PLANT AT OT. LOUIS 
With producer pa plant in the forcfround 
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A PRESSURE PRODUCER GAS PLANT-nOURE I 



ducers of the "suction'' type, the blast is 
shut off after gas generation is fairly 
under way, and draft is created by the 
suction of the engine which is in direct 
connection with the generator. In this 
type of producer anthracite coal and coke 
are commonly employed. In the ''pres- 
sure" type of producer, which uses ad- 
vantageously the cheaper grades of fuel, 
the blast is continuous. 

From the producer proper, the gas 
passes to the evaporator or economizer, 
marked B in Fig. 1. Here part of the 
heat of the gas is given to the air which is 
conducted to the producer. The par- 
tially cooled gas passes to the scrubber 
(C in Fig. 1) , which is filled with coke and 
is constantly flushed with water. The 
less volatile gases are condensed and re- 
moved as tar, containing ammonia and 
other products. If the gas is intended for 
fuel it need not be passed through the 
scrubber. For gas engine purposes it has 
been thought necessary to purify it in an 
additional cleansing apparatus (D in Fig. 
1), called the purifier. Here the sulphur 
was in part removed by bringing the gas 
in contact with iron oxid. At St. Louis, 
however, it has been found unnecessary 
to remove the sulphur from engine gas, 
even though the coal used showed by 
analysis more than four per cent of sul- 



phur. The engine has apparently suf- 
fered in no way, and there has actually 
been a small gain in eflSciency, for the 
sulphurous gases are in part combustible. 
This result seems reasonable, in view of 
the fact that gas engines have been oper- 
ated satisfactorily for at least eight years 
on natural gas which is often high in sul- 
phur. Since the bituminous coals of the 
Mississippi Valley and of the Rockies are 
high in sulphur, the question of its effect 
on gas engines is an important one. 

Ltrgc Gas Engines 

The development of large engines for 
use with producer gas is closely related 
to this phase of the gas industry. In 
England, which has led in the develop- 
ment of producer gas, the first gas engine 
of more than 400 horse-power was started 
in 1900. In 1902 the two leading Eng- 
lish makers had completed or had "under 
construction 51 gas engines, varying in 
size from 200 to 1,000 horse-power, the 
total horse-power amounting to 17^600. 
At the end of the same year the leading 
English, German, French and American 
makers had manufactured 327 engines of 
more than 200 horse-power, giving a tot^ 
of 181,605 horse-power and an average of 
555 horse-power for each engine. About 
one-half of this power was utilized in 
driving dynamos. For the last three years 
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no figures are available, but a careful- pe— 
view of the engineering press leaves the 
impression that each year has shown 
greater activity in gas-engine installation 
and a steady gain in engine efScienc^. 

Gas power for high-pressure city fire 
service has been installed at Philadelphia, 
the engines developing 2,400 horse-power. 



4ca^ is that of the Solvay Process Company, 
located near Detroit, where gas, capable 
of generating 12,000 horse-power, is pro- 
duced by the Mond process. 

Results of Tests at St. Louis 

Producer gas is important primarily 
on account of the saving that it offers in 
the U^e of coaL The following table gives 



2,00a-HORSE- POWER GAS ENGINES DRIVING BLOWING CYLINDERS 



Other evidences of the growing confidence 
in the efficiency of the gas engine are not 
wanting. The advantages offered by the 
combination of gas engine with the mod- 
em type of producer, over all other forms 
of prime movers for a variety of purposes, 
are so obvious that the engineering skill 
of the four great nations already heartily 
interested may be counted on to overcome 
any mechanical difficulties that may still 
stand in the way. 

While the future of producer gas is 
bound up with the success of the gas en- 
gine, it enters into modem industrial life 
in other wa)rs. Large producer gas plants 
are being established in connection with 
steel, glass and chemical works, where the 
gas is used primarily for fuel. Perhaps 
the most important installation in Amer- 



the results of some of the earlier tests at 
the government plant near Str Louis. 
They were undertaken rather to prove the 
fitness of the coals for producer purposes 
than to determine exactly their efficiency, 
and those in charge of the plant are con- 
fident that in later trials better results 
will be obtained from producer gas. The 
relative showing made by the various 
coals, with steam and with producer gas, 
may be regarded as approximately cor- 
rect. It is true that the steam engine em- 
ployed was of the simple, non-condensing 
Corliss type, and that larger and more 
complex engines are somewhat more eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption. On the 
other hand, a corresponding increase in 
efficiency in the producer gas tests may 
be expected under more favorable con- 
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producer, operating a 35 
horse-power gas engine, 
gave, during an official 
test, 1 horse-power per 
hour for each 1.23 pounds 
of pea anthracite burned. 
Reliable establishments 
manufacturing gas pro- 
ducers and engines guar- 
antee to deliver with their 
machinery 1 horse-power 
per hour from 1^^ pounds 
of coal of ordinary 
quality. 

The smoke nuisance is 
settled effectively in 
regions where gas engines 
furnish the motive power. 
The gas may be piped 
from a central station to 
distant points without ap- 
preciable loss. In South 
Staffordshire, England, 
123 square miles of terri- 
tory in a thickly settled 
manufacturing and min- 
ing district are to be sup- 
plied with heat and power 
from six centrally located 
Mond eras plants. 

THE 260.HOR8E.POWER GAS ENGINE AT THE FUEL-TESTINO PLANT 1^ rfroducer MS nlanti^ 

The results obtained at this United 8tet«pUnt at St Ix)ui8 were so Batiafactorytlu^ u 1, ^ 5^, j ^ ^ ^ 

Congress appropriated $260,000 for the continuance of the teats 01 thC Moud type, 90 

,. pounds of sulphate of 

ditions. The tests are hardly long enough ammonia are saved from each ton of coal 

to enable the operators to handle the coals used in the producer. This valuable ferti- 

to the best advantage in the producer. lizer is wholly lost in ordinary combus- 

Total Dry Coal Used tion, and but one-fourth of it is saved in 

^^'^^*"*^^H*^'^' ^^^ manufacture of common gas. Ameri- 

^Tn Vounds*^"^' ^^^ scientists interested in agriculture in- 

Name of Sample. Steam Plant. Gas Plant, dorse the English critic's statement, that 

Alabama No. 2 4.08 1.64 the farmers of America mine their grain. 

mnouNo.%': : : : : : : : : • : tit III ^''^r' '°«^'"^ »? '^^ ^^'^^, t^eir de- 

Illinois No. 4 4.80 i'.76 mands on the soil are unceasing. Sul- 

Indiana No. 1 4.13 1.93 phate of ammonia is already in high 

J^^a^a No- 2 4.35 1.55 esteem abroad, and Americans are begin- 

Indian Territory 4.04 1.83 ninff to aDDreciate its worth 

Kentucky No. 3 4.22 1 91 rm. ^PPyeciare US worm. 

Missouri No. 2 4.93 1.71 ^^^ growing importance of producer 

West Virginia No. 1 3.90 157 ^^^ is shown by the space devoted to the 

West Virginia No. 4 3.62 i!29 subject in technical and trade papers. 

wLl vSa No ?2 lit ]fr. "^^^ ^^^^ '^ °«* P^^^^^^ Unanimity of 

wromTng^No' 2"^".'': .* [ [ [ ] f^ If? ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ to its ability wholly to 

North Dakota lignite 2.91 Supersede Steam for motive power, it is 

These samples were all bituminous coals of admitted that the steam engine has found 

VOlIuJ ' "'""^^ *'** "^°"* ''""^ ^"^^ * ^^'^ ^*'"®°^ competitor, and that in 

A+ ♦>,« «„««• i *• i. , ^ many important places it must soon give 

At the pumpmg station of the Pough- way to the internal combustion en|ine 

keepsie water-works a 50 horse-power driven by producer gas. 
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BY 

CHARLES J. P. LUCAS 

▲TTTBOR OP **THB OLYMPIC OAHXS, 1904 

. The wave of reform in the athletic world has by no means spent itself 
in the agitation over footbaU. Athletic clubs are as distinct a danger to 
honest amateur spori as are overzealous college alumni. Mr. Lucas makes 
severe charges against the management and spirit of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. As far as it has been possible these have been investigated and 
verified. Any serious misstatements we shall be glad to correct in our April 
isstie upon the presentation of proper evidence. 




]HE Amateur Athletic 
Union is a national or- 
ganization intended to 
maintain and to regu- 
late non - professional 
athletics throughout the 
country. Its origin is 
to be sought in the 
general determination to wipe out the 
unfairness which exists in contests be- 
tween men who are professional ath- 
letes and those who engage in sports 
as a pastime. In order to insure ab- 
solute equity and at the same time to 
maintain sport for sport's sake, it has de- 
veloped an elaborate code in which the 
status of the amateur is very precisely 
described and the various penalties at- 
tached to violating its rules are distinctly 
stated. As an organization it is subdi- 
vided into various associations: New 
England, Metropolitan, Southern, Cen- 
tral, Western and Pacific. Until a few 
months ago there was still another associ- 
ation, the Middle Atlantic, but, as will be 
described presently, this division was 
abolished for the purpose of giving the 
Metropolitan district the right to draw 
athletes from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. As an organization the national 
Amateur Athletic Union is in the hands 
of a board of governors representing these 
various associations. As a matter of fact, 
however, the controlling interest resides 
in New York and, to be more particular, 
in the hands of tlie Metropolitan Union. 
This body in turn is largely under the 
control of Mr. James E. Sullivan, secre- 



tary-treasurer of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 

It must be admitted that the Amateur 
Athletic Union has done large service to 
the cause of amateur sport. This was 
particularly true when territorially ath- 
letics were limited to the cities lying east 
of the Alleghenies. The new prominence 
of western universities and athletic clubs 
has, however, given rise to a number of 
rather distressing situations. Further- 
more there have been at work certain very 
marked tendencies making for the com- 
mercializing of the athletic club and its 
athletes. As a result the A. A. U. to-day 
is in serious need of reformation and of 
deliverance from influences which are 
steadily causing it to deteriorate. It is 
provincial rather than national ; it can not 
control the action of athletic clubs belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan district ; and it is 
becoming increasingly a creature of a 
business house. 

The athletes of the West have not a 
few grounds for complaint against the 
action of the Amateur Athletic Union, or 
one of its branches. It is apparently as- 
sumed by the eastern critics and the 
oflScials of the A. A. U. that athletics in 
the East are superior in all ways to those 
of the West. It is partly from this feeling 
and partly from the general indifference 
of the controlling elements of the organi- 
zation that gross injustice has been done 
western athletes and western athletic 
clubs. Not that these western athletic 
clubs are altogether blameless or free 
from all suspicion, but certainly no sn^' 
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charges can be brought against the west- 
em athletic dnbs, excepting one, as can 
be brought against the two New York 
clubs which have the controlling influence 
in the national Amateur Athletic Union. 

As an instance of overzealous severity 
in the treatment of western athletes refer- 
ence might be made to the case of Walter 
EckersaU, a member of the First Regi- 
ment Athletic Club of Chicago, who was 
suspended by the Central district of the 
A. A. U. for plajring baseball on the 
Spalding team. The suspension was an- 
nounced just before the championship meet 
at Milwaukee, September 16, 1903. To the 
eyes of the members of the First Regiment 
this suspension seemed to have been made 
in order that Eckersall might not compete. 
Whether or not this suspicion of President 
Liginger was justified there can be no 
doubt that the rules were applied much 
more severely in Eckersall 's case than 
in that of other athletes under the control 
of the A. A. U. At the present time 
Eckersall has been reinstated and the mat- 
ter may be dropped with the simple re- 
mark that it was exceedingly complicated 
and that the charges brought against 
Eckersall by President Liginger were not 
well substantiated. However, I might add 
that in my opinion President Liginger 
acted for the best interests of sport, as 
Eckersall, in playing on the Spalding 
team, had violated the letter of the law 
enforced by the A. A. U., of which body 
he was at the time a member. 

The Eckersall suspension drifted into in- 
significance after the events of the A. A. U. 
championships in St. Louis, June 4, 1904. 
The 100-yard senior championship was 
there to all intents and purposes stolen 
from William Hogenson, of the Chicago 
Athletic Association. In the final heat of 
that race Hogenson won by one yard, with 
Snedigar, of California, second ; Eaton, of 
Massachusetts, third, and Robertson, of 
the Irish American Athletic Club, fourth. 
Ex-President Edward E. Babb, of Boston, 
was referee; P. J. Conway, president of 
the Irish American Athletic Club, New 
York, was one of the two men selecting 
first man, and John McLachlan, of the 
Pullman Athletic Club, Illinois, the other 
judge. After the men broke the tape, 
without paying the least attention to any 
one, Conway ran over to Robertson, 
clapped him on the back and took his 



number as the winner. Mr. McLachlan 
acquiesced in the decision. Throng the 
courtesy of Mr. Sullivan I was permitted 
to occupy a position in the judges' stand, 
directly at the tape. Near me was Referee 
Babb. After the positions were announced 
Mr. Babb said to me: ''Hogenson won 
that race by a yard, but owing to the rules 
I can not change the decision.'' 

Once again during the day did Conway 
repeat the same offense, when Castleman, 
of the Irish Club, finished second in the 
120-yard high hurdles, and was given first 
honor, displacing the winner, a represen- 
tative of the Pastime Athletic Club, New 
York City. 

Some two or three weeks before the 
games, John R. Dewitt, of Princeton, sent 
his entry to the department of Physical 
Culture from a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania. I read the letter which Dewitt sent 
with his entry. In that letter he stated he 
did not care whether he competed for the 
New York Athletic Club or Princeton. 
As he had graduated from Princeton the 
June preceding and as we believed he was 
no longer a resident of the Metropolitan 
district his name was entered upon the 
oflScial records of the department as John 
R. Dewitt, Princeton University. On the 
day that Dewitt competed he wore the 
colors of Princeton ; was known as Dewitt, 
of Princeton, to the public, and upon the 
authority of the officials of the games, his 
points won were scored for Princeton, as 
every newspaper report sent from the 
stadium will show. Dewitt 's points were 
not thought of by the New York Athletic 
Club until the last day of the games, when 
it was seen that upon these three points 
hung the honor of winning the team 
championship. The New York Athletic 
Club claimed the points; Chicago pro- 
tested and right on the field bets were 
made of 100 to 1 that New York would se- 
cure the trophy. 

At the annual meeting of the Amateur 
Athletic Union held in New York in No- 
vember, 1904, John R. Dewitt, no longer 
a legal resident of the Metropolitan divis- 
ion of the A. A. U., signed his name to 
an affidavit stating he competed in the 
games as a representative of the New 
York Athletic Club. Neither his letter to 
the department of Physical Culture nor 
the ofScial records of that department 
were put in evidence. As late as De- 
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cember 28, 1905, Everett C. Brown told 
the writer that John R. Dewitt informed 
him while standing in the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association clubhouse, that he, De- 
witt, had no right to represent the New 
York Athletic Club and that he was not 
a member of that organization at the 
time the contest took place in the stadium. 
The board of governors of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, despite the overwhelming 
evidence in favor of Chicago, on account 
of the plurality of eastern representatives, 
voted in favor of the New York Athletic 
Club and took from Chicago an honor to 
which it is morally entitled: the Olympic 
team championship of 1904. But, just to 
show how such unsportsmanship will re- 
bound and injure the guilty, it can be 
stated that the honor is an empty one, for 
the International Committee, learning of 
these other facts, has disavowed the games 
of 1900 and 1904, and all records made 
at the Olympic Games to be held at 
Athens in April, 1906, will, after careful 
examination by umpires, be oflScially de- 
clared the only official Olympic records. 
The New York Athletic Club has there- 
fore but a piece of silver plate. 

Fred Lorz, a member of the Mohawk 
Athletic Club, New York City, who tried 
to steal the Marathon race at the Oljrmpic 
Games in St. Louis in 1904, was sus- 
pended for life by the Amateur Athletic 
Union. Eight months later he was rein- 
stated through the efforts of eastern men 
on the ground that he was temporarily 
insane. This reinstatement was in the 
face of affidavits by George Hench, St. 
Louis correspondent of the Associated 
Press, J. A. Johnson, New York, and Mrs. 
J. T. Beals, official photographer of the 
Pair, and myself. We all saw Lorz rid- 
ing in an automobile and talked with him 
as he ran in the race after riding eleven 
miles. As a comment upon the condition 
of amateur athletics in and around New 
York it may be added that in August, 
1905, Lorz with several Amateur Athletic 
Union officials was detected in an unsanc- 
tioned athletic meet in which Lorz com- 
peted under an assumed name. 

The condition of amateur athletics in 
the East shows clearly who control A. A. 
U. sports. 

For a number of years the New York 
Athletic Club had dominated eastern 
amateur sport Year after year the 



Mercury foot representatives had cap- 
tured A. A. U. championships, until the 
fall of 1903, when John Flanagan and 
other crack men were dropped by the New 
York Athletic Club. Then it was that the 
Greater New York Irish Athletic Club 
was organized, with James E. Sullivan as 
its first president, and the now notorious 
Celtic Park, Long Island, was selected 
as the home of the club. It was not long 
before Mr. Sullivan became tired of the 
position and believing in pure amateur 
sport resigned his position. The club 
went after the best men in the districts, 
securing Myer Prinstein, who forsook the 
honest Twenty-second Regiment En- 
gineers' team for the Irish team; Martin 
Sheridan, of the Pastime Athletic Club, 
one of the oldest and most honored A. A. 
U. Clubs, and a number of other athletes. 

It was not long before the New York 
Acetic Club saw its boasted supremacy 
threatened. In 1904 the Irishmen won 
both the junior and senior A. A. U. cham- 
pionships at St. Louis. With the backing 
of Tammany the Irishmen began a war 
on Mr. Sullivan in the hope that he would 
permit them to carry on match races at 
Celtic Park, which, from an amateur 
standpoint, were impossible. Further- 
more the Irishmen brought John J. Daly 
from Ireland and ** framed up" a series 
of races at Celtic Park with Joyce, who is 
now under susx)ension. 

During the spring and summer of 1904, 
the New York Athletic Club began to 
make plans by which the State of Con- 
necticut could be seized by the Metropoli- 
tan district, and the Mercury foot club 
could then draw upon Yale for material. 
Not satisfied with that they turned their 
attention to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and after certain rules, made by 
two officials of the Middle Atlantic Divis- 
ion of the A. A. U., had been violated, 
the deal was carried through at the an- 
nual meeting in November, 1905. De- 
spite the fact that the clubs of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States division desired to 
reorganize and not lose their identity, the 
district was split, Pennsylvania handed 
to the New York Athletic Club and the 
remainder of the district cast adrift. 

And now will come the worst attack 
upon amateur sport ever witnessed. The 
Greater New York Irish Athletic Club 
has a number of rinecures in the way of 
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goyemment jobs at its disposal for college 
men, together with huge gate receipts at 
Celtic Park. The New York Athletic 
Club has a sumptuous clubhouse and 
beautiful Travers Island, not to mention 
various sinecures put at its disposal 
through the kindness of members who 
want victory at any cost. Who will win t 
The Irish club has already secured Hy- 
men, formerly of Pennsylvania, who has 
a government job on Long Island. Ama- 
teur sport has got to such condition in 
and around New York that resort is made 
to the courts when A. A. U. oflScials legis- 
late so as to displease the Tammany crowd. 
About the middle of October, 1905, 
while the writer was in New York, he 
conferred with James E. Sullivan regard- 
ing the condition of athletics throughout 
the United States and discussed the ex- 
posure made by Arthur Duffey. Two 
years ago the A. A. U. had a suspicion 
that all was not right regarding Duffey, 
but as the latter was competing in Eng- 
land and there is no alliance between the 
A. A. U. and the English Amateur Ath- 
letic Association, in justice to the A. A. U. 
it must be stated that there was absolutely 
no way to catch Duffey. When he went 
to New Zealand and Australia to compete 
Mr. Sullivan cabled the authorities there 
to watch Duffey, and so well was the work 
accomplished that the trip was a financial 
failure. Upop Duffey 's return to New 
York early in October he applied to Mr. 
Sullivan for a registration card and was 
flatly told that the A. A. U. did not be- 
lieve him to be an amateur. Mr. Sullivan 
further erased his records from the A. A. 
U., an act which may bring him into the 
courts. Then came the exposure by 
Duffey which, if he has the courage to 
give names, dates and places, will clear 
file atmosphere of amateur sports the 
world over. 

At every annual meeting of the board 
of governors of the Amateur Athletic 
Union there is certain to be a majority of 
eastern delegates, for the meeting is held 
in New York and no other place. Long 
before the meeting takes place the wire- 
pulling begins, and by the time the meet- 
ing is called to order everything is cut and 
dried. In the first place the Metropolitan 
is well cared for. Last year the Middle 
Atlantic States Division of the A. A. U. 

as obliterated and Pennsylvania added 



to the Metropolitan district This leares 
a clear field for the New York Athletic 
Club and the Irish American Athletic 
Club. Yale, instead of being in the New 
England district as formerly and pTox>- 
erly, is now in the Metropolitan district 
and the University of Pennsylvania is 
also at the disposal of New York dubs. 

The western men bitterly opposed the 
gerrymandering of the Middle States di- 
vision, but were defeated. The New York 
Athletic Club, led by Bartow S. Weeks, 
triumphed. New England did not object 
because its affairs can not stand investi- 
gation. The Southern district added no 
objection because its vote was controlled 
by New York influences. The Western 
district could not object because, like 
New England, its affairs could not stand 
investigation. 

A decided detriment to amateur si>ort 
throughout the United States is the con- 
trol of A. G. Spalding & Brothers over 
the Amateur Athletic Union. Take an A. 
A. U. rule book ; glance through its pages 
and what do you findt The Spalding dis- 
cus is the official discus; the Spalding 
basketball is the official ball of the A. A. 
U.; the Spalding football is the ofBcial 
ball for intercollegiate contests. 

Last spring Qarrells, of Michigan, 
made a world's record with a discus not 
of the Spalding manufacture. Mr. Snlli- 
van promptly stated that the record would 
not be allowed. And whyT Because the 
rul^ of the A. A. U. describe the Spald- 
ing discus 80 minutely that in order to use 
a discus made in accordance with the A. 
A. U. rules it is necessary to infringe 
upon the patent held by Spalding. Qeorge 
Hepbron, chairman of the A. A. U. bas- 
ketball committee, is a traveling sales- 
man for the Spaldings, and Julian Curtiss, 
one of the board of governors of the A. 
A. U., is the manager of the New York 
branch of the firm. 

And have not the following facts some 
significance! Mr. J. E. SulBvan is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the national Amateur 
Athletic Union. He is also president of 
the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, by whom is published the Spalding 
Athletic Library, one of the most effec^ 
ive mediums for advertising the Spalding 
products. He is commonly considered as 
being the general manager for advertis- 
ing of A. G. Spalding, although that firm 
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denies the statement and claims he is em- 
ployed to prepare advertisements as any 
other man might be employed. And 
finally it was Mr. Sullivan who prevented 
the exhibition in the Physical Building 
at St. Louis of any athletic emd gymnastic 
equipment except that manufactured by 
A. G. Spalding & Brothers. 

Every summer St. Augustine's Athletic 
Association, of South Boston, Mass., holds 
an athletic meeting, which is presided 
over by John Moakley, coach at Cornell. 
This man brings together the best college 
and Amateur Athletic Union men in the 
country. The A. A. U. oflScials know 
that the men are paid liberal expenses, 
but as no receipts or checks are used, 
neither Moakley nor the athletes can be 
caught. In order to settle this matter 
the A. A. U. now says any man against 
whom the finger of suspicion points can 
be suspended. What a beautiful oppor- 
tunity for a disgruntled official to get re- 
venge on an athlete ! The Irish- American 
Athletic Club of New York, having se- 
cured a permanent injunction restraining 
the A. A. U. from refusing to accept the 
entries of Castleman, Bonhag and Joyce 
for any A. A. U. games, has, however, 
scored a victory which practically pre- 
vents an athlete V suspension without 
trial. 

Out in St. Louis a great deal of pro- 
fessional football has been played and the 
athletes of the Amateur Athletic Union 
have played professionally. One man, 
Joe Renter, openly played professional 
football, was suspended, and when he 
wanted to get back saw a few of his A. 
A. U. friends and was reinstated. This 
faU professional football is almost dead 
and many of the professionals have been 
reinstated. 

In such reinstatements the Amateur 
Athletic Union Associations violate the 
national constitution. The rules of the 
A. A. U. distinctly state that any man 
who knowingly competes as a professional 
can never be reinstated. This rule is a 
farce. Again, all cases, say the rules, 
must be referred to the boaM of govern- 
ors. This also is disregarded. 

What is the best manner of preserving 
xmcommercialized amateur sport in 
America? There is but one and that is 
to wipe out the present board of govem- 
org of the Amateur Athletic Union« What 



do eastern men know of western sport? 
What do the men on the Pacific Coast 
know of eastern sport t Year in and year 
out the board of governors meet in New 
York, talk and dine. Nothing is accom- 
plished. The athletes are never repre- 
sented. Yet they must abide by the rules 
laid down by men, many of whom make 
their living by athletic work. Let us 
have pure amateur athletics, and tiiose 
honestly interested in sport to govern 'it. 

For three years the Central Associa- 
tion of the .Ajnateur Athletic Union has 
been looked upon as a renegade by the 
national body because it has raised its 
voice to protest against injustice. It has 
been defamed in all parts of the United 
States. Now, if the members of the Cen- 
tral Association of the A. A. U. will set 
aside all petty grievances, come together 
and form a separate association similar 
to that of the Conference Colleges, it will 
save amateur sport. 

Further, the Amateur Athletic Union 
should cut loose from the Intercollegiate 
Association of the East, the most corrupt 
athletic body in the country. Nine-tentis 
of the members of intercollegiate base- 
ball teams of the East can be found at the 
following places every summer: Beth- 
lehem, Woodstock, Mount Pleasant, Craw- 
ford Notch, Fabyans and other White 
Mountain resorts; along the coast of 
Maine ; Oswego and other lake resorts in 
Northern New York; New England 
League, Connecticut State League, New 
York State League, Green Mountain 
League, Vermont, and on the summer re- 
sort teams around Saranac Lake and Lake 
Champlain. In the case of the league 
teams, the men all play under assumed 
names. The best indication of the con- 
ditions in eastern colleges are the cases of 
Walter Clarkson, Harvard; Cutts, of 
Harvard; Castleman, of Colgate; Hade- 
ton, of Tufts, and the Brown University 
team. Another case was that of J. A. 
Westny, of Pennsylvania, who competed 
in England with Arthur Duflfey for 
several years cmd also Sam Jones New 
York University and N. Y. A. C. 

If the eoUeges and universities of the 
West join with the athletic clubs of the 
West and cut adrift from the East, within 
twelve months there will be more athletic 
meetings held in the West than there have 
been in the past twenty years. 
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DESERTED IRELAND 

AN ACCOUNT OP HOW THE IRISH ABANDON IRELAND TO BE- 
COME AMERICANS, AND OF THE CONSEQUENCES TO IRELAND 

BY 
PLUMMEB P. JONES 



A most surprising recent development is the rise of the OaeUo League. 
Organized for the purpose of enlisting interest in the Gaelic literature, as 
' a matter of fact it is a propaganda for Ireland and the Irish. Throughout 
America it has received enthusiastic support largely hecause of this reason. 
It is to he hoped that Mr. Jones' article unU cause Americans of Irish 
descent to sympathize in Ireland's distress, and assist it to a larger measure 
of prosperity. 



HE number of native 
Irish i)eople who 
within the past ten 
years have emi- 
grated to America 
would have been 
8u£Scient to depopu- 
late totally the pres- 
ent cities of Cork^ 
Wexford, Waterh 
ford, Limerick, Gal- 
way, Londonderry,' 
and, with the ex- 
ception of Belfast and Dublin, every 
other Irish city and town of more than 
10,000 people, and still have a suflScient 
number of people left to populate a city 
as large as Albany or Atlanta. 

The census of 1900 reveals the fact that 
there were in that year in New York City 
alone 595,210 people of Irish parentage, a 
population greater than the combined 
Irish populations of Belfast and Dublin, 
the two largest cities of Ireland. At the 
same time there were 156,635 Irish people 
in Boston, 180,995 in Chicago, and 221,- 
552 in Philadelphia. In the entire United 
States there were 1,619,469 native-bom 
Irish people ; the number of those having 
both parents Irish was 4,001,461; while 
the number having an Irish father was 
4,836,503 and those having an Irish 
mother was 4,625,581. The total popula- 
tion of Ireland in 1901 was 4,456,546; the 
total Irish population of the United States, 



including those having Irish grandparents 
and great-grandparents, was probably be- 
tween eight and nine millions, or about 
twice the entire population of Ireland. 

Since the census ol 1900 was taken, 
nearly 200,000 Irish emigrants have set- 
tled in the United States, the year ending 
with July, 1905, showing a larger number 
than any year since 1895. A new impetus 
has been given to Irish immigration within 
the past two years, a turn which is quite 
perplexing to those native Irish societies 
which have been unsuccessfully attempt- 
ing to stop the great national leak. 

Emigration agencies exist in every part 
of the island. Every village has a steam- 
ship agent to whose advantage it is to use 
every inducement to influence the young 
men and women to emigrate. Since their 
pay must come from the steamship tickets 
which they sell, the agents take good care 
to see that many of Ihem are disposed of 
in the course of a year. The flaming post- 
ers which they flaunt in the faces of the 
young people who are already restive and 
overanxious to go, offering the cheapest 
transportation and, to their minds, fabu- 
lous wages on the other side of the At- 
lantic, prove irresistible to the average 
Irish villager. During the past smnmer 
whole villages in Cavan, Galway and 
Donegal have been depopulated, and vast 
country-sides in Mayo and Rosconunon 
have been stripped of the remnants of 
their old-time armies of farm laborers. 
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For the most part the Irish emigrants 
come to America, because the Irish people 
are all Americans at heart. In passing 
through Ireland an observer will see about 
ten American flags to one Union Jack, and 
the stars and stripes are ubiquitous in the 
principal streets of Cork and Dublin. 
However, Australia, South Africa and 
western Canada within the past six 
months have been making strenuous ef- 
forts to turn the emigration tide in their 
direction. Railway and land companies 
in northwest Canada have recently flooded 
south Irelemd with posters offering to give 
away a farm of 200 or 300 acres to each 
competent Irishman who will take one; 
and this offer has attracted many an Irish- 
man whose ancestors for twenty genera- 
tions have been bom and kept in poverty 
upon a holding of two rocky acres of land 
in Ccmnaught or Munster. But the Irish 
hate British rule, and it takes the strong- 
est inducement to make them seek homes 
anywhere else except in the United States. 
They are bom with loyalty to America 
engraven upon their hearts. 

The loss to. any country of half its popu- 
lation in sixty years would nnder ordinary 
circumstances upset its affairs and pro- 
duce changes from which it would take 
generations to recover. It is doubtful 
whether the most congested countries of 
the present time, such as Belgium or por- 
tions of China, could stand the loss of half 
their people without material injury to 
every branch of industry and total de- 
moralization of every form of life and 
activity. In the case of Ireland the loss 
of half its population in half a century 
is only a part of the story. Mere flgures 
do not fully represent the conditions 
which have prevailed. Had the removal 
been accomplished all at once in the 
nature of indiscriminate transportation, 
however disastrous would have been its 
effect upon that generation, the results 
would have been serious only for a time, 
and recovery would have come in the 
natural course of events. Such has not 
been the case with Ireland. The move- 
ment outward was a gradual one, and 
natural processes were employed, with 
the usual results. 

For sixty years the younger and better 
element have been leaving Ireland as rap- 
idly as they have been able to get away. 
Since 1850 the most roseate dream of the 



young Irish mind has been a home and a 
chance beyond the Atlantic. The young 
boys and girls of each generation have 
grown up holding from toddling infancy 
in their hearts as an ultimate hope the 
vision of that happy time when they might 
in turn follow their older brothers and 
sisters to America. Of the flve millions of 
Irish who have emigrated to the United 
States since 1845, about ninety-four per 
cent have been between the ages of ten and 
forty-five years. For about three or four 
ordinary generations a vast number of the 
strongest, healthiest and most actively in- 
clined left Ireland for the United States. 
Many remained behind, not that they pre- 
ferred Irelemd, but because ciroumstances 
prevented their leaving. They wero the 
ones that Ireland could best afford to lose 
—the pauper element, the indigent peas- 
antry, the aged and infirm, the diseased, 
and tiiat shiftless element which had not 
the energy requisite for a change in condi- 
tion and surroundings. These wero left 
behind, of necessity, as that element which 
must not only look after the affairs of the 
country, but also propagate and roar up 
the coming generations of Irish people. 

A single one of the facts proving a de- 
terioration of the Irish people is the re- 
markable incroase in insanity within ro- 
cent years. It is an unpleasant subject to 
dwell upon, but it is certainly worthy of 
the deepest consideration. Twenty-five 
years ago 20 out of each 10,000 people in 
Ireland wero lunatics. In 1902 52.6 out of 
every 10,000 wero in madhouses. The totel 
number of lunatics and idiots returned in 
1851 was equal to a ratio of 1 in 657 of 
the population; in 1861 to 1 in 411; in 
1871 to 1 in 328; in 1881 to 1 in 281; in 
1891 to 1 in 222 ; and in 1901 to 1 in 178. 
One can best appreciate these figures by 
recollecting that an average family con- 
sists of five persons, and tiiat while Ire- 
land in 1851 had an insane son, daughter 
or paront for each 131 families, at this 
time there is one for each 35 families. In 
the Province of Ulster, which comprises 
the busy industrial counties of the north, 
the ratio of insanity is only 1 in 226 ; in 
Munster, where most stagnation exists, it 
is 1 in 152. Since 1901 each yearly return 
has shown a marked incroase in numbers 
over the preceding year, although the 
population of the conntry has been stead- 
ily decroasing. 
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This subject is one which sane people 
instinctively avoid; and yet the gloomy 
bam-like buildings, so common in Ireland, 
each packed with shrieking maniacs and 
chattering idiots, are a part of Ireland's 
burden to-day, and are the result of cer- 
tain causes which no one who is interested 
in the country can afford to ignore. 

There are multitudes of theories with 
regard to the principal causes of the dis- 
ease, though there is a singular agreement 
among all writers that the condition de- 
pends either directly or indirectly upon 
the depopulation of the country emd its 
weakening effects upon the whole people. 
The inheritance of weakness is one of the 
principal causes of insanity. Another di- 
rect cause of the trouble assigned by Irish 
writers is the lack of occupation on the 
part of the people. In the busiest sec- 
tions, such as counties Antrim and Down, 
and the cities of Dublin and Belfast, the 
percentage of lunacy is the smallest, 
whereas, in such stagnant agricultund 
sections as Mayo, Fermanagh and Donegal 
the percentage is the greatest. This is 
substontial proof of the fact, which is gen- 
erally agreed to by alienists, that lack of 
occupation is one of the chief causes of 
mental degeneracy. The brain which is 
not actively employed becomes atrophied 
and useless. The agricultural laborer, 
leading a monotonous life on the smallest 
wages, poorly fed and badly clothed, with 
little or no social intercourse, is more 
likely to be the lunatic or the idiot of to- 
morrow than the professional or active 
business man who uses his brain to its ut- 
most endurance every day. It can be 
readily seen that emigration, with its de^ 
pressing effect upon agricultural and in- 
dustrial life, is responsible for a large 
measure of the mential gloom of the Iri^ 
people of to-day. 

Many claim that the great increase in 
the use of intoxicants is largely the cause 
of the increase in Irish insanity. This 
may in a sense be true ; but it is also true 
that the drink evil itself is deeply rooted 
in the emigration eviL In proportion as 
emigration has deadened the life of the 
people and stifled prosperity and all hope- 
ful effort drink has increased in Ireland. 
It is admittedly true that drink is as often 
the result of extreme hopeless poverty as 
poverty is the result of drink. There is 
Tich a thing as a poor man's drinking to 



drown thoughts of his hopeless ecmditiixiL 
However that supposition may be, Ireland 
to-day has perhaps more saloons for the 
number of its people than any other oonn- 
try upon earth, however little it can afford 
such an expensive institution. The tmi 
bill of the country last year approxiasted 
the total of £9,000,000, and the drink Mil 
was something in excess of £14,000^000. 
Under such circumstances the only under 
is that the proportion of lunatics ii a0t 
twice as great as it really is. 

The physical life of Ireland has lABUn 
recent years also suffered a maiiDad de- 
cline. All constitutional diseases lurvehad 
remarkable increases, and tubercnl nsifc tte 
most dreaded of them, has steadiljrlMld 
the lead in nearly every section eC flie 
island. The conditions are worse in fbe 
crowded sections of the cities where fifli, 
dampness and poverty prevail, bot tiie 
disease is also alarmingly prevalent m iiie 
*' congested" sections of the south and 
west emd throughout the interior of tiie 
island. In 1903 12,180 persons in Ireland 
died of tuberculosis. With the average 
increase for the next five years the census 
statistics wiU show the enormous number 
of 125,000 deaths from consumption in 
a population of four and a quarter mil- 
lions in one decade. 

English and Irish writers within recent 
years have been giving special attention 
to what they term the ** Irish lack of initi- 
ative," a defect which, as they say, has 
always been marked in Irish character, 
but which has become intensified vdtliin 
very recent years. Whether or not this 
lack of initiative is a racial or inherent 
defect of Irish character is a question for 
ethnologists and psychologists to settle; 
but numberless examples have proved and 
are to-day proving that the Iri^ are not a 
lazy or a shiftless people when they get 
away from Ireland. The history of Sie 
Irish in America is the history of indefat- 
igable labor and of untiring effort It is 
doubtful if any other foreign people have 
done more for the development of the 
United States than the native Irish, 
whether they came from stagnant Munster 
or the more active and energetic Ulster. 

And yet, there is a section of Irelcmd in 
the north, a portion of the Province of 
Ukter, inhabited originally by the Scotch, 
and retaining Scotch characteristics, that 
is one of the most prosperous portions ol 
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A TYPICAL IRISH VILLAGE ALLEY -"GREEN LANE," KILLARNEY 
Where pigs, chickens, geese, goats and children meet upon tenni of equality 



the British Isles. Not only in agriculture, 
but in manufacturing Ulster Ireland is 
splendidly progressive. The people are 
sturdy, energetic and reliable, and the 
part which these Scotch-Irish have played 
in American history is known throughout 
the world. 

But Ulster is not **real Ireland." In 
studying Ireland to-day we must look at 
conditions in Leinster, Munster and Con- 
naught, the real, typical Irish provinces 
of the east, south and west. Here the de- 
cline in agriculture, almost the only occu- 
pation of the people for ten centuries, has 
within recent years been particularly re- 
markable. Sixty years ago the soil of Ire- 
land was so thoroughly worked that it 



supported a population of more than eight 
millions of people. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
in his recent work, ** Ireland in the New 
Century, ' ' estimates that the land at pres- 
ent supports only 2,500,000 out of the 
four and a quarter millions who inhabit 
the island to-day, leaving a million and 
three-quarters who gain their livelihood in 
various ways. 

Owing to lack of labor, which has been 
growing scarcer and scarcer each year 
since 1850, the soil has gradually passed 
from under the plow, until now the larger 
part of it is turned out permanently in 
pastures. Holdings that formerly sup- 
ported, by close, intensive cultivation, 
half a hundred people, now graze a small 
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drove of cattle or sheep that 
in some cases support with 
difficulty a paltry dozen old 
people and children whose 
only occupation is to watch 
the grass grow and open the 
gates for the stock to pass 
through. Especially is this 
condition prevalent in south- 
em and western Ireland, 
where even yet the popula- 
tion is in many cases ** con- 
gested*' in poor villages and 
poverty-stricken mountain 
communities. 

An American traveler in 
Ireland is struck with the 
general appearance of the 
country, and the lack of 
activity in sections so fertile 
and apparently so capable of 
yield. Even in such rich dis- 
tricts as Tipperary and Cork, 



THE JAUNTINO-GAR IS THE PRINCIPAL PUBUC VEmCLE IN 
IRELAND TO-DAY 

with soil loamy and productive as 
a garden, where active agricul- 
ture formerly supplied armies of 
laborers with work and a compe- 
tence, vast stretches of rolling 
meadows now greet the eye, with- 
out a single sign of cultivation or 
a single indication of life about 
the deserted thatched cottages. 
Of the hundreds of strong, active 
laborers who used to throng the 
country market-places and vil- 
lages on holidays and Sundays, 
bffering for work and finding it 
everywhere in abundance, there 
are scarcely any left. 

The Irish villages, always an 
interesting study, present to-day 
in many cases the picture of prac- 
tical desertion. One is struck 
with the absence of the young and 
middle-aged people, such as one 
sees generally in the villages of 
England and France and our 
own country, and is surprised and 
made gloomy by the sight of 
multitudes of old men and women 
who in their peculiarly melan- 
choly manner sit about their bare 
doorways and dream as it were of 
the busy and happy days of their 
youth. 

Many of the country villages 
present scenes of poverty and 
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squalor that can hardly be understood 
here in America. Recent Irish writers 
have been lamenting the fact the Irish 
do not care more for appearances about 
their homes and comforts within. Nearly 
all Irish houses are without porches 
or verandas, are badly supplied with 



produced, and the production of potatoes 
has fallen oflf largely. Even turnips and 
other root crops are raised in much 
smaller quantities than in former years. 

Farm laborers in Ireland are poorly 
paid, as might be expected. Even in those 
sections where labor is in comparatively 



BOHERKEALE LANE. KILLARNET 
A Tillage street in WcBtern Ireland 



ventilation and light, and are damp 
and comfortless on the inside. Cook- 
ing is done in the most primitive way in 
open fireplaces, and food is badly pre- 
pared. In former years the farms pro- 
duced vegetables, milk, bacon and other 
things necessary to support with ease the 
families of vigorous laborers and growing 
children. In recent years there has been 
more and more of a tendency to neglect 
gardening and trucking, and large num- 
bers of the Irish now live upon canned 
goods and produce brought in from a dis- 
tance. The- average Irish family does 
not live as well to-day as it did twenty- 
five years ago. 

The crops in Ireland, outside of the 
Ulster section, have within recent years 
been remarkably small. Little wheat is 



active demand, the price paid the average 
farm laborer is only 10s. lid. ($2.60) a 
week, out of which the laborer oiften has 
to board himself. When board is provided 
him, meat is furnished only once a day, 
and that in the smallest quantity. In 
county Roscommon the laborers' wages 
are 98. Id. ($2.18) a week; in Sligo, 8s. 
lid. ($2.14) ; and in Mayo, 8s. 9d. ($2.10). 
These are typical agricultural counties. 
The laborers must, upon these small 
wages, support their families which often 
consist of a large number of children. 

An American who travels in Ireland be- 
gins to wonder as soon as he looks about 
him and sees the stagnation of the country 
why it is that the Irish people themselves 
or their wealthy sympathizers among the 
English or the Scotch do not devise some 
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means for supplementing the earnings of 
the small farmers and laborers in some of 
those ways so well known in the United 
States. This might be done by the estab- 
lishment of mills or factories, even upon a 
small scale, throughout the rural section 
where labor is so cheap and agriculture so 



little in the entire life of the southern 
Irish people. 

The rivers of Ireland are particularly 
well adapted to bear commerce and fur- 
nish power; but to-day they are of little 
more use to the Irish than the Hudson 
was to the aborigines four hundred years 



miSH GIRLS PEDDUNG PEAT 
They are trying to make enough money to pay their passage to America 



restricted. Many English people of capi- 
tal in reply to such a proposition state 
that the Irish laborer is so uncertain and 
shifthss that they can not afford to risk 
their money in establishing mills which 
must depend for their success upon Irish 
labor. Others who have a disposition to 
open up industries lament the fact that 
the Irish coal-beds are so small as to shut 
off all thought of a fuel supply except 
from the coal-beds of England or Wales. 
It is claimed that Ireland for this reason 
will never be a manufacturing country. 
Certainly it can not be said that there is a 
tendency toward such an innovation at 
the present time. Outside of Belfast and 
the counties of Antrim and Down there is 
practically no manufacturing done in Ire- 
land to-day. Cork has a few tweed mills. 
Limerick some fishing-tackle factories. 
Blarney a tweed mill and Dublin a num- 
ber of miscellaneous manufacturing estab- 
lishments; but these industries count for 



ago. The Shannon, a wonderful stream 
flowing for 240 miles through a naturally 
fertile and beautiful country, is without 
commerce except in summer when one lone 
daily steamer is run for the benefit of 
tourists and transients; and from its 
source in the beautiful hills of Cavan to 
the magnificent bay at its mouth there is 
not a single mill or factory outside of the 
rapidly decaying city of Limerick. The 
same condition of stagnation exists on the 
Foyle, the Lee, the Suir and the Erne. 
All these streams might be dammed and 
harnessed, and made to produce electric 
power sufficient to manufacture millions 
of dollars' worth of woolens and linens, 
and convert central and southern Ireland 
into a rich and busy country: 

Ireland has wonderfully fine harbors, 
all of which are practically stagnant ex- 
cept those of Belfast, Dublin and Queens- 
town. The latter is active principally in 
its enormous exportation of the best 
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THE VALE OF GLENBALOUGH. IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
There are hundreds of similar valleyB in the Emerald Isle 



Another sight that distresses an Ameri- 
can is the number of beggars that he sees 
from the first hour of his landing in Ire- 
land. In Cork, Killarney, Limerick, Gal- 
way, Athlone, Dublin and in hundreds of 
country villages droves of ragged children 
and in some cases of able-bodied men will 



young blood of Ireland to the United 
States. 

The pauperism of Ireland at the present 
time is about what might be expected 
from the other conditions that prevail. 
The one institution that flourishes the year 
round is the workhouse. Between 1870 
and 1874, when the popula- 
tion of Ireland was about 
5,500,000, the number of pau- 
pers averaged 72,000, and the 
amount expended annually by 
the Government for their re- 
lief was $4,300,000. Between 
1900 and 1904, when the 
population had decreased to 
about 4,225,000, the number 
of paupers averaged 100,312, 
and the amount expended on 
them was annually about 
$6,000,000. This enormous 
increase in pauperism during 
thirty years of such tremen- 
dous prosperity in all other 
parts of the world tells a sad 
story for Ireland. a PoeroFncE three miles from the cmr op oork 
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follow a well-dressed tourist or a jaunting- 
car for blocks, shouting for coppers. 

It is a sad fact that in far too many 
sections that apparently ought to be self- 
sustaining and prosperous, poverty, grew- 
some, complete and pitiful, stalks abroad. 
The raggedness of the people and their 
lean faces prove it. The interiors and ex- 
teriors of the homes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of the people tell the same sad story. 
There are as many ** third-class" dwell- 
ings in Ireland to-day as there are homes 
of all kinds in the great State of New 



and put a new life in its people. Scores 
of societies have been organized for the 
purpose of teaching the people by mani- 
fold methods the way to agricultural and 
industrial prosperity. A number of in- 
fluential men have given their efforts to 
the elevation of the people through co- 
operative societies and industrial organi- 
zations. Even the Irish themselves, 
through the organization of the Gaelic 
League, have done a great work within the 
past few years in reviving the old Irish 
tongue and awakening the old-time spirit 



CUTTINO PEAT OR TURF. THE SOLE FUEL OF FULLY THREE-FOURTHS OF THE IRISH PEOPLE 
Laborers make from a shilling to a shilling and sixpence a day coUing turf from the marshei 



Jersey or of Delaware and Maryland com- 
bined. These third-class houses are such 
habitations as even the poorest people in 
the United States would not tolerate for a 
day, and yet a million and a half of the 
Irish people have never known better or 
cleaner homes. And there are about fifty 
thousand of the exceedingly poor who live 
in houses which are called ** fourth-class" 
—huts that are unfit for human beings. 

Numberless attempts have been made 
within recent years to awaken the old land 



of the land. The Government of the 
United Kingdom has given its aid to al- 
most every worthy enterprise which 
sought to better the lot of the rural Irish ; 
and land act after land act has at intervals 
been passed until the Wyndham Land Bill 
of 1903 has made it possible not only for 
every Irish tenant to buy his land upon 
reasonable terms from the landlord, but 
to borrow from the government the money 
wherewith to pay for it, and pay it back 
with nominal interest in forty years. 
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JAMES SPENCER DICKERSON 

This is the third of a series on great art exhibitions, the other two 
ieing those of the Carnegie International Exhibition at Pittsburg, and the 
New English Art Club, at London. 



QHE art of America was 
a first patterned after 
S that of England. Later 
S our artists found their 
3 inspiration in the work 
3 of French masters. 
^ There was a period 
when Munich was our 
artistic Mecca and to the Bavarian city 
scores of American painters made annual 
pilgrimage. Our artists have never 
established a distinct American school un- 
less the group of painters of the so-called 
Hudson River School may be said to have 
developed a sufficiently separated and indi- 
vidual style to justify in some small de- 
gree the use of the phrase. That company 
of landscapists, however, the brilliant and 
lasting achievement of George Inness not- 
withstanding, can not now be recognized as 
the American school if it ever was a dis- 
tinct school of any sort. 

Our native art has been, and in general 
is, a reflection of the art of other lands 
varying with the personality and artistic 
temperament of the individual. It is not 



at all surprising, therefore, that western 
artists have followed in the footsteps of 
their fathers and older brothers of the 
eastern states. They have not struck out 
into a new path, but have followed the 
beaten track, worn by the feet of three or 
four generations of American painters and 
sculptors. If, however, our native artists 
have not as yet developed a recognizable 
school, they have made themselves the 
peers o^ their brother craftsmen of 
Europe. American masters of brush and 
modeling tool, in Paris salons and Ger- 
man galleries, meet their fellows upon 
terms of equality. 

Although it is not uncommon to hear 
complaints of the imitative character of 
American art, there is in this condition no 
occasion for surprise nor cause for chagrin 
or hopelessness. One can not but expect 
in a country so largely dependent for ex- 
ample and inspiration upon transatlantic 
ideas and ideals in aesthetic affairs, that 
there should be comparatively little ar- 
tistic invention and distinguishing origi- 
nality. American art and letters, to some 
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"REFLECTION OF AN OLD MILL" 
By J. Ottis Aduv 

degree at least, are still in their formative 
period, and it is to be expected, even more 
it may be hoped, that they will continue 
to look to accredited and better established 
civilizations for methods and examples. 
Our literature is beginning to throw oflf 
the fetters of European precedents and 
sooner or later, but not too soon, American 
art will assert its freedom. 

The late Lord Leighton in an address 
to the students of the Royal Academy 
schools some years ago spoke thus of the 
art of Spain : 

**The art of Spain was, at the outset, 



wholly borrowed, and from 
various sources; we see hetero- 
geneous, borrowed elements 
assimilated sometimes in a 
greater or les^ degree, fre- 
quently flung together in il- 
logical confusion, seldom, if 
ever, fused into a new har- 
monious whole by that inner 
welding fire which is genius; 
and we see in the sixteenth 
century a foreign influence re- 
ceived and borne as a yoke, be- 
cause no living generative 
force was there to throw it oflf ; 
and finally we meet this 
strange freak of nature— a 
soil without artistic initiative 
bringing forth the greatest 
initiator in modern art, Diego 
Velasquez." 
These words are sufficiently applicable 
to conditions in the United States. And 
they are as true of New England as of 
New York, as often in evidence in Phila- 
delphia galleries as in western exhibi- 
tions. But if, notwithstanding * * borrowed 
elements" ** flung together in illogical con- 
fusion," a Velasquez may be produced, let 
not the United States lose courage. 
American art need not despair even if 
there are conditions which once appar- 
ently made the art of Spain hopeless : imi- 
tation, lack of assimilation and logical re- 
lationship. 

There is no occasion for 
pessimistic prophecy if art in 
the Central West has grown no 
more rapidly than upon the 
Atlantic seaboard. As a mat- 
ter of fact the progress of art 
production and appreciation 
has been even more noticeably 
rapid than in the East. Al- 
though eastern cities saw few 
worthy native artists until the 
last century began to wane, 
western cities, hampered as 
they were by pioneering en- 
vironment, by rampant money- 
getting and by the slow growth 
of a ** leisure class," early dis- 
covered patrons of the arts and 
awakened creditable artists. In 
too many instances, it is to be 
confessed, the purchasers of 
paintings were blindly led by 
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blind ^ides, and artists of western birth 
and training too often forsook the western 
Canaan for the flesh pots of the Egypt of 
eastern cities. But gradually a better 
condition of things is beginning to prevail. 



ists might be united in fellowship, and by 
combination in exhibits and effort the art 
and artists of the West might receive their 
just measure of recognition, sympathy 
and practical support. The past decade 




" HAPPY HOURS." BY FREDERICK W. FREER 
While appealing to the emotioni the artist has not neglected the technicalitiei of pictorial art 



Public taste in the West is appreciably 
more discerning. Picture-buyers are 
slowly being educated to confidence in 
western picture-makers. They are learn- 
ing to regard what an artist creates, not 
where he creates it. 

This growth in creative power, accom- 
panied as it is by increasing self-confi- 
dence of the possible purchaser (possibly it 
ought to be said, because of this increased 
perception by the latter), is emphasized 
and brought more clearly to view in the 
rise of western societies of artists and the 
increasing growth of their recurring ex- 
hibits. 

In 1896, while the spell of the Colum- 
bian Exposition was yet upon the West, 
there was organized the Society of West- 
em Artists. The organization was formed 
that the scattered groups of western art- 



has not brought to fruition all the budding 
hopes and promises of the early years, but 
the society has maintained its organiza- 
tion, has done its share of artistic eleva- 
tion of the public taste, and has given to 
its members a decent self-respect. The 
studios of those who compose the active 
membership of the society are in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, De- 
troit and other western cities. The so- 
ciety's exhibitions have been held in most 
of the cities where there are local chapters, 
opening at one center, and the works 
shown there being transferred in turn to 
the others. This year the group of paint- 
ings was first seen in Chicago; thence it 
was taken to St. Louis and as these words 
are read may be viewed in St. PauL 

The jury of selection of the current ex- 
hibition exemplified the bravery of its 
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A PORTRAIT OF MRS. AVERY. BY HENRY a HUBBELL 
TIm indiTidaalifey of the ntter u rendered with feeling nnd fkiU 



artistic belief. It ensured the high qual- 
ity of the exhibit by insistence upon a 
high standard necessary to acceptance, 
and a rigid adherence to those principles 
which sometimes bear down hard upon 
individuals and certain specimens of their 
work, but which make for the real advance 
of the work of the entire company of ex- 
hibitors. The process of selection reduced 
the size of the exhibition from a possible 
400 or 500 works to an actual 183, but a 



sacrifice of quantity was a magnifying of 
quality. 

The paintings in this exhibition repre- 
sent the work of artists resident in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Louisiana and 
Kentucky. It will be seen from this wide- 
spread area how generally the society has 
appealed to the West. Among the men 
and women who have contributed to this 
exhibition are some who have already won 
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reputation, but others are among the novi- 
tiates who are just beginning to be known. 
One can not but be impressed with the 
widening horizon of artistic sentiment in 
the West, as he finds upon the better class 
of canvases— better in theme, in sentiment 
and in execution— the names 
of artists unchronided in cata- 
logues of exhibitions, and 
whose records yet remain to be 
written in '* Who's Who in 
America." 

The rise of so many well 
prepared painters and sculp- 
tors is as encouraging as it is 
surprising, for the financial re- 
turns received by artists even 
of international reputation not 
infrequently have been dis- 
couragingly meager. That 
other young people are willing 
to follow on, performing ar- 
tistic missionary service and 
waiting for the rise of a more 
intelligent appreciation, is one 
of the most hopeful aspects of 
the present situation. If the 
older men were succeeding as 
some of the favored occupants 
of London and Parisian studios 
are succeeding, there would be 
little wonder that the number of embry- 
onic Sargents and St. Gaudens should be 
enlarging, but when even the best men in 
the United States, with a few remarkable 
and notable exceptions, are receiving 



recognition in dollars and cents far below 
the recompense paid to hotel chefs and 
football coaches, one is gratified that the 
aesthetic life still has its alluring charms 
and beckons to youthful imagination. 
Among these rising younger men may be 
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"THE WASA BLUFFS," BY FREDERICK OAKES SYLVESTER 
A roBumUo ipot on (he Mannippi 



"MARTIGUE, FRANCE," BY FREDERICK CLAY BARTLETT 
The poetic imagination of the artist redeems this from being merely a literal reproduction 

named Walter M. Clute, Frank V. Dud- 
ley, Frederick C. Bartlett, William A. 
Harper, K. A. Buehr, not to speak of 
others. 

In addition to these younger men there 
are in the society several 
groups of artists whose artistic 
position is assured. For in- 
stance there is the **Hoo8ier 
group," comprising J. Ottis 
Adams, J. E. Bundy, F. T. 
Mulhaupt, W. Forsyth, Otto 
Stark and T. C. Steele. These 
men, well trained in European 
methods, have brought to their 
tasks virility, poetry and 
technical skill. They have 
found new inspiration among 
the supposedly commonplace 
landscapes of Indiana, and in 
their way are to be credited 
with as notable originality and 
individuality as that more con- 
spicuous groiip of Indiana 
writers whose stories are W' 
the pages of magazines 
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whose names are to be found each month 
in the column of **most popular books." 
The Western Society of Artists counts 
also in its membership such workers as 
Charles Francis Browne, Frederick W. 
Freer, Oliver Dennett Grover, Henry S. 
Hubbell, L. H. Meakin, James William 
Pattison, John F. Stacey, Frederick 



"MOTHElt AND CHILD." BY KARL A. BUEHR 
An effective impreiuon of home life technically wdl rendered 



Cakes Sylvester, Lorado Taft, George 
J. Zolnay, Ralph Clarkson, Edmund 
H. Wuerpel, Ellsworth Woodward, Julius 
Rolshoven, Percy Ives, as well as Martha 
S. Baker, Ida J. Burgess, Mrs. A. V. C. 
Dodgshun, Eugenie F. Glaman, and 
Mrs. Anna L. Stacey. In true sense, 
therefore, the society is representative of 
the artists of accredited success and of the 
younger group now achieving recognition. 
American art during the last half cen- 
tury or so has reacted against the conven- 
tional story-telling picture. There is a 
class of pictures which the Glasgow men 
profanely describe as the **kiss mammy" 



style which wins popular applause by rea- ' 
son of the incident which it depicts— the 
pathos of some scene, the interest of some 
historical occasion. By no means should 
the historical and genre picture be dis- 
credited, but it is not fair to the highest 
tjHpe of art to value a creation of artistic 
imagination according to the historical 
significance of the picture. 
The historical painting 
may still be produced— in- 
deed ought to be produced 
—but on the other hand 
praise should be given to 
the technically excellent 
picture even if it considers 
only some commonplace 
theme. There must be, 
however, in the latter that 
imaginative quality, that 
exemplification of poetic 
mind, that skilful use of 
pigment and brush which 
lift the work above the natu- 
ral low level of its subject. 
Among the eight illus- 
trations accompanying this 
article which are character- 
istic of the present exhibi- 
tion of the Society of West- 
ern Artists may be found 
examples of the varying 
choice of themes. There is, 
for instance, in the ** Re- 
flection of an Old Mill," 
by J. Ottis Adams, and to 
a lesser degree in **The 
Piasa Bluffs," by Freder- 
ick Oakes Sylvester, repre- 
sentation of the typical 
scenery of Indiana and of 
the Mississippi. Ordinary 
as these scenes are the artiste have treated 
them with recognition of their poetical 
qualities. No one can look upon the old 
Indiana mill without entering into full 
sympathy with the scene. Nor has all the 
romance of the Mississippi become the 
property of historical romancers. The 
landscape painter finds there aspecte of 
nature not less available than those of the 
Oise. 

In such paintings as ** Happy Hours," 
by Frederick W. Freer, and ** Mother and 
Child," by Karl A. Buehr, there is seen 
the impression of home life which appeals 
to the emotions and yet is not unmindful 
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"THE CLOISTER." BY JULIUS ROLSHOVEN 
EsBentially a picture, although only the ivy-clad pillan and walks of the cloister of the church of St Francis at Asaisi are visible 



of the technical side of pictorial art. 
Mr. Henry S. Hubbeirs portrait of Mrs. 
Avery shows what may be done to char- 
acterize upon canvas the individuality of 
the sitter, the whole rendered with feeling 
and consummate skill of the artist's tools. 
Oliver Dennett Grover's ** Mending the 
Nets/' and Julius Rolshoven's **In the 
Cloister" are instances in which western 
artists have selected their themes under 
Italian skies. Their paintings are essen- 
tially pictures, although in the latter of 
these two there is nothing more visible 
than the ivy-clad, green-stained pillars 
and walks of the cloister of the Church of 
St. Francis at Assisi. 

Frederick Clay Bartlett is essentially a 
decorative painter. His landscape, **Mar- 
tigue, France," is not a literal translar 
tion of the hills and streams which were 
before the artist's (eyes. He has done more 
than reproduce the scene photographic- 
ally. He has remade it for the spectator. 



and has added to it the results of his po- 
etic inuigination. 

Enough has been said of this group of 
western artists to suggest that there is 
here the beginning, to say the least, not 
of an individual school, perhaps, but a 
group of individuals who while their work 
indicates differentiation, are seeking the 
same general ends. There are individual- 
ity and analysis, but there are, too, a gen- 
eral uniformity of excellence and a good 
degree of native virility. It would be not 
true, perhaps, to say that the Society of 
Western Artists has as yet reached to so 
high a plane as that of the Glasgow school, 
whose magnificent collection of paintings 
is now in the United States, having been 
shown at Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis, 
but it may safely be asserted that this com- 
pany of painters and sculptors incarnates 
one of the most hopeful elements of the 
rapidly developing artistic life of the 
United States. 
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SHALL THE CHAIN-GANG GO? 



BY 



GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 



"rilHERE ought not to be a chain-gang 

A in all the world." 

**The chain-gang, with all its evils, is 
not nearly so bad as it is commonly 
painted, and is a good deal more humane 
in government and effect than many peni- 
tentiaries. ' ' 

Both of these expressions have vigor 
and conviction behind them. The first, 
representing northern public opinion in 
general, was uttered not long ago by a 
** personage" in the land; the second 



fairly represents the mind of the Geor- 
gian defender. 

It is not impossible, perhaps, to agree 
in large measure with both statements; 
with the one, in point of ideal; with the 
other, in point of practice. Certainly, if 
this system be wholly evil occasional 
newspaper ** write-ups" and spasmodic 
denunciations will not be likely either to 
convert it or to cancel it. The system has 
been in actual operation in the State of 
Georgia for many years, and this fact in 
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White prisoTiera with bloodhound and guards 



Negro prisoners with guards 

itself must testify in some degree to its 
necessity and efficiency as- judged by 
Angrlo-Saxon civilization. 

Before the storm of the sixties, as all 
the world knows, the slaves were treated, 
from a physical viewpoint, with general 
care and consideration. They constituted 
valuable property, and their health and 
well-being were naturally matters of con- 
cern to their owners. It is certain that 
comparatively few of them suffered from 
serious illnesses and that hardly a case 
of tnberculasis was known. To-day, with 
the responsibilities of free men resting 
upon them, and with the ability only of 
children to shoulder such responsibilities, 



the black masses who drift into the towns 
and cities of the South live huddled in 
dark, unventilated, miserable huts and 
cabins, the victims of foul diseases, 
ignorant of the commonest means of 
physical self-preservation, and showing 
an appalling record of •tubercular in- 
fection. 

A precisely similar contrast holds true 
of the negro's growth in criminality^. 
There was only a very small percentage of 
criminal slaves, and for these the prison 

* According to Dr. Henry McHatton, a capable and 
peculiarly weU-informed southern physician, 25 per cent 
of negro mortalitv in the South is due to tuberculous dis- 
eases. There is less disease, it should be said, among the 
plantation negroes, who are better housed and more rigid!;! 
supervised. 
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Sheer haffpy-ifo4uekie$ 



Part of the shoveling squad 

system proved effective. With the ad- portent, and bitter almost beyond expres- 

vent of liberty, however, and the en- sion to the former masters and mistresses 

couragement of the vicious black by of this intoxicated Caliban. As the crimi- 

thoiigrhtless or conscienceless lictors dur- nal phase of the situation— and it was 

ing the dark days of Reconstruction, then, and still is, the most acute— pressed 

there arose a sable rabble whose excesses more and more heavily for solution, the 

in crime have stained the history of both several southern states adopted differing 

North and South with reciprocal bitter- but stringent penal methods. Deprived 

ness and misiinderstanding. of the old traditions of black and white 

Such situations have not infrequently relationship and consequently of the old 

recurred in history. Russia is facing one punitive safeguards, deprived also of the 

tc-day. ^ They are always hard situations, material means for meeting the new turn 

and this of which we write was full of of events in any other than the cheapest 
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way consistent with effective justice, 
Georgia employed the chain-gang intern. 
There it has continued, with varying modi- 
fications, from that day to this, and is at 
present operated according to the follow- 
ing plan: 

Convicts are classed as ''felony'' and 
"misdemeanor'' convicts. By the former 
is meant those who have been dnly sen- 
tenced to a term in the penitentiary, or 
to capital punishment; l^ the latter, all 
other persons legally convicted of crime. 
The affairs of both classes are controlled, 
directly or indirectly, by the State Prison 
Commissioner. Short-term (five years or 
under) felony convicts are leased out by 
this commission to counties, corporations 
and individuals at a minimum unit rate of 
$175 per annum, and the accruing revenue 
is divided pro rata among those counties 
that fail to bid high enough or choose not 
to bid at all, the money being devoted to 
schools or public roads, as may be locally 
determined. The lessees are required to 
care for the physical welfare of the con- 
vict, clothing, feeding and sheltering him, 
while the state provides guards and phy- 
sicians. The misdemeanor convicts, sent 
to the gang by the **city" and superior 
courts, and the municipal offenders sen- 
tenced to hard labor on the public works 
by the city recorders' courts, are treated 
in virtually every respect like the felony 
convicts, save that the recorders' recruits 
do not generally mingle with the felons, 
but are worked with misdaneanor men, 
and are allowed a separate sleeping 
camp. It should be said, however, that 
such distinctions are not as strictly en- 
forced as the public is sometimes led to 
suppose. 

Exclusive of municipal offenders, there 
are at the present writing dose on three 
thousand convicts leased out in chain- 
gangs in Georgia. These are distributed 
over an area including forty-six coun- 
ties, but of the 145 counties in the state 
only twenly-nine are at present officially 
hiring felony convicts, many of the other 
counties failing to do so on account of 
their inability to meet the cost of mainte- 
nance. To pass from Bibb County, for 
example, which has long employed the 
convicts, to its neighbor, Twiggs, is to be- 
come unpleasantly aware of the unkempt 
and dilapidated appearance of ihe Twiggs 
public roads, aad to make a fairly saf^ de- 



duction concerning the latter 's probable 
poverty. 

For some time past Bibb County had 
been pajring the City of Macon, its county 
seat, the sum of $8,000 per annum for 
the use of the recorder's prisoners upon 
the county chain-gang, but within the last 
year or two the city has agreed to forego 
the receipt of this amount, provided that 
its equivalent be given in the satisfactory 
worMng of the city streets. Accordingly, 
the public eye &ids it at present no 
novelty to witness on the residence streets 
of this thriving southern city a gang of 
men closed in stripes (all but the trusted 
few), with shackled ankles, and armed 
with picks and shovels, working steadily 
under the direction of their overseers. 
Near by stand the guards with their ready 
Winchesters, and, still nearer, the whip- 
ping-boss, whose flagellations are con- 
ducted with the aid of a thick, tapering 
strap, employed probably not oftener 
than six or seven times a month. The 
hours of work are from daybreak to sun- 
set, save on Sunday, and the nocxi rest is 
long enough to satisfy all but chronic mal- 
contents. The female prisoners stay at 
the camp, are not fettered, and seldom 
perform other than domestic services, al- 
though at times some of them, like the 
men, use pick and shoveL Their felony 
sisters, with the decrepit males and the 
long-term convicts, are worked ui>on the 
state farm near Milledgeville. 

As already intimated, the black crimi- 
nals are greatly in the majority. Th^r 
predominate over the whites, indeed, by 
about fifteen to one, and though many of 
them have been rendered restiess of late 
by the varied litigation in that cause 
cilSbre, the Jamison case, they do not gen- 
erally regard themselves as victims of ex- 
traordinaiy oppression. They entertain, 
it is true, a wholesome respect for the 
courts, the overseers and the whipping- 
boss, yet they come again and again to 
the gang, as the moth to the candle, 
finding in the risk and excitement of law- 
breaking and in the social attractions of- 
fered them by contact with their fellows 
on the gang an apparently irresistible 
charm. Of personal sensibility or civic 
duty they seem to know almost nothing. 
Their attitude is, rather, one of sheer 
happy-go-luckiness or of unreasoning 
recklessness, each of thes^ nianuers beiDg 
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fiymptomatie of a child oonscunumess. Li^ 
deed, ^e negro's likeness to the untrained 
child does not sU^ here. He is aoeostomed 
to depend, legitimately or otherwise, on 
lus white neighbor for his support, and if 
he does not get what he wants he will not 
hesitate to lie or steal until successful in 
his ends or detected and restrained. Yet 
it is probable that hardly more than a 
third part of the punishable negroes are 
actually punished, and there can be no 
just doubt that the average southern man 
or woman is disposed to make large allow- 
ances for negro habit and character. 

The facts in the Jamison case, moi- 
tioned above, are briefly these: Henry 
Jamison, a negro citizen of Macon, was 
arrested on March 12, 1904, while drunk 
and disorderly, and, after a hearing be- 
tore the city recorder, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of $25, or to work on the 
county chain-gang for ninety* days. At 
the same time, for the additional offense 
of disorderly conduct in the "barracks" 
he was fined $35, with the opti<m of 120 
days on the gang. Jamison had no 
moaey^ did not seek to avail himself of the 
services of any of the small army of loan- 
sharks who hang about the city hall, and 
accordingly donned the stripes and shack- 
les. He was released on a writ of habeas 
carpus, March 17, issued by the United 
States District Court, and, the case being 
heard by Hon. Emory Speer, judge of 
that court, was dismissed from custody on 
the ground that the recorder's trial was 
a pretended one, not conducted in accord- 
ance with due process of law, as required 
by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, without 
which process, ran the finding, no person 
can be aentonoed to infamous punii^mient 
or involuntary servitude. On an appeal 
tttkw by the city, through its attorney, 
Hon, Minter Wimberly, to the United 
States Supreme Court, Judge Speer's de- 
cision was reversed October 16, 1905, the 
highest court holding that Jamison's case 
should first have bein di^t with hy the 
state courts. 

Jamison was rearrested November 25, 
by Macon's chief of police, and three days 
later his counsel, Messrs. Akerman and 
Akerman, applied to Judge W. H. Pelton, 
of the Bibb County Superior Court, for 
the release of their client on the old 
grounds. Their aDDlication was denied, 



and the case has again be4n appealed, this 
time to the State Supreme Court Mean- 
time, Judge Speer issued an order, dated 
December 2, on a new writ of habeas 
corpus, transferring Jamiscm from the 
chain-gang to the county jail until such 
time as he should succeed in TnAJring bond, 
holding that his means of obtaining rea- 
sonably early relief were now exhausted, 
and that his rearrest, occurring before the 
mandat4=^ of the Supreme Court had been 
officially accepted by Judge Speer, was 
illegaL Jamison gave bond a few days 
later, and is now at large. 

The case has aroused a good deal of 
feeling in Macon and in Geoi^^ia, and has 
provoked also marked interest among 
lawyers and penologists the country over. 
If ^Jamison is eventually released, the 
recorders' courts must cease to sentence 
petty offenders to the chain-gang, some- 
times without even the option of a fine. 

Li reference both to this case and to the 
i^ystem in general, the writer has inteiv 
viewed a number of representative citi- 
zens of Macon, and finds in summarizing 
their opinicms that only one advocates the 
immediate abolition of the chain-gang 
per se, but that nearly all of them admit 
and deprecate certain abuses, particularly 
the severity of the system as affecting of- 
fenders against municipal ordinances 
only. Thqr almost uniformly condemn 
the leasing of felony convicts to firms and 
individui^ and several of them i)oint to 
the experience of a sister state, Missis- 
sippi, which abolished, or, rather, modi- 
fied, a similar Cf3rstem on account of iniq- 
uities growing out of the leasing privilege, 
and substituted therefor the concentra- 
tion of the convicts upon state farms. 
The recent report of the Mississippi State 
Warden places the death rate at not quite 
one in a thousand, a showing that Mjb- 
sissippians believe can not be equaled 
or excelled by any other state penological 
qrstem in the country. 

*In the earn of the Decro, Rnfos V m iB c m m alogooa to 
that of Jamiaon. aava that the fanner was eentonoed by 
the recorder to serve six months on the BibbOounty eham«> 
sans, without the optioo of a fine, for beins drunk and 
disordtfiy— Jodce Felton refused to disoharce him from 
custody upon a writ of hab^tu corpus. On an appeal taken 
to the Supreme Court of Georgia the decision dTthe lower 
court was remsed, January 13, 1908, on the sroond that 
the recorder has no power to sentence •- -- - 



-_- itence petty offenders to 

connnemsnt upon the county chain-canc, in the company 
of state convicts, and t^^ring their labor and isnomfaiy , and 
that any provision in the municipal charter grantins tneh 
power is unconstitutional. Pearson was ordered baek to 
the recorders court for leal sentence. As soon as this 
SmporUnt decision was rendersd Jamison's attorneys, who 
were also representmc Pearson, withdrew the eartier cmm. 
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For himself, the writer is of opinion 
that the chief evils of the Georgia system 
are incidental rather than inherent, and 
that these are three : 

1. The power and willingness of •re- 
corders' courts to sentence petty offenders 
to a punishment equal in severity, save for 
lengUi of term, to those imposed upon 
many of the most depraved felons of the 
state. In this connection, I have been 
told by an ex-recorder that he favors a 
distinct city gang, unstriped, unshackled 
and unwhippable, who could be required 
to work at brea^g stones under the 
supervision of the municipal police within 
the city limits, but apart from the high- 
ways. As in the Jamison case, sentences 
of from two to six months are not at pres- 
ent sufficiently rare, but this gentleman 
states that while recorder he at no time 
imposed a longer sentence than twenty- 
nine days of service on the gang, and then 
only upon very hardened offenders, and, 



further, that he is at this time convinced 
of the essential unfairness and ultimate 
illegality of all such sentences. 

2. The publicity of the chain-gang. 

3. The lease system in toto. It is the 
writer's conviction that Georgia must 
eventually segregate on a large farm or 
farms all persons convicted of felonies or 
other serious offenses, constraining those 
who can to till the soil and master simple 
trades, and requiring all to live as much 
as possible in institutional privacy and 
to conform to the fundamental rules of 
hygiene and physical well-being. How- 
ever initially expensive such a system 
may prove to be, it is a public necessity, 
ethically and materially. Georgia, how- 
ever, is not standing still in this regard, 
and may be completely depended upon to 
remedy, of her own volition, all those 
weaknesses in her present system that may 
seem to ignore or to neglect the redemptive 
element in modem penology. 



THE EIGHTS OF THE AUTOMOBILIST 

BY 

JOHN PARSON 

PBB8XDBMT OF TBB AMBRICAN AUTOMOBILB ASSOCIATION 



N discussing the vari- 
ous questions con* 
nected with the 
automobile and its 
use of the streets, 
the rights of the 
automobilist have 
not had a promi- 
nent place. The 
public seems to 
have lost sight of 
the fact that he has 
rights, and in some 
quarters he is 
openly treated as a 
trespasser. There are two sides to every 
question, however. Fair play and a 

*Ab stated In the previous footnote^ this right is now 
eootradioted and oeooeled by the decision of the State 
Supreme Court in Uia Pearson case. The City of Macon 
%mm aeoordin^ organised its able-bodied male prisoners 
isito a local road-mendinjE oorps, which is speeifically reoog- 
niaed by the Supreme Court as lefally permissible. The 




B#Wfl 
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oity ordinance provides for stnpes, shackles, eto., but 
■ wo * ' * 



, i are to be employed only in lefraotory instances, 

moos oC diaoipUne. 



square deal are supposed to be character- 
istic of the American people, and our 
democratic impulses are usually ready to 
award a hearing to both sides of every 
controversy. On the other hand, it is 
true that in the warmth with which new 
problems are discussed, the American 
public is often inclined to take a radical 
position. This is not through any desire 
or willingness to be unfair; it is purely 
temperamental. Nevertheless the attitude 
is a harmful one. Many worthy reforms 
are balked because they are conceived and 
advanced in a false light. 

In a matter of so much importance as 
the protection of life and limb, at a time 
when there is so much ignorant, reckless 
and even criminal operation of automo- 
biles upon the public streets, it is unfor- 
tunate that we are so negligent of under- 
lying facts. If we are to suppress dis- 
order upon the public highways we must 
be rational about it It is not to be de- 
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nied that there is still a very prevalent 
feeling against antomobilists as a elass 
and against automobiles as a means of 
conveyance. Blindfolded opposition of 
this character only throws this breach 
wide open and does immense harm to the 
cause of law and order. Such opposition 
as this has forced many antomobilists to 
adopt an attitude of self-defense which, 
at first glance, looks very much like resist- 
ance to law. As a matter of fact, nine- 
tenths of the men who are to-day opera- 
ting automobiles in Chicago are even more 
eager for the preservation of law and 
order on the streets than the public at 
large. It is regrettable that the exception 
must be made of the other and consciously 
lawless tenth. 

What are the rights of an automobilistt 
In the first place he has the right to use 
the streets. This right comes to him 
through no statute law. The doctrine 
that the streets are for the public is a 
part of our common law and is so old 
that we may safely hazard a guess that it 
is coeval with the existence of highways 
themselves. The right of the public to 
use the streets is not dependent upon the 
use of any special method of locomotion, 
and the horse has no virtue which en- 
titles him to assume a monopoly. In dis- 
cussing this question in the case of Albert 
C. Banker, et al., v. City of Chicago, 112 
HI. App. 94, the Illinois Appellate Court 
sajrs: 

The riffht of appellee to use the streets is 
undoubted. It is true that he must use them 
without interfering with the safety of others in 
the exercise of the same right Subject to that 
limitation his right can not be regulated by ordi* 
nance. The fact that an automobile is a com- 
paratively new vehicle is beside the question. 
The use of the streets must be extended to meet 
the modem means of locomotion. 

The court very wisely couples these 
rights with corresponding responsibilities. 
The^ man who operates an automobile is 
subject to exactly the same liabilities as 
the driver of horses. In his use of the 
streets he must observe and protect the 
rights of others. For his wanton acts he 
is equally liable with the man in a car- 
riage, and the common law theory of neg- 
ligence applies to him as well as to all 
others. The man who runs an automo- 
^^'-^ -** -^ dangerous rate of speed, whether 
^ is above or below the limit 
ir, sbotUd b^ treated as a vio- 



lator of law. If he is reckless of the 
children who are permitted to play in his 
path, if he toots his horn continuously 
or maliciously, he deserves all the condem- 
nation that an angry populace will surely 
visit upon him. 

The automobilist should respect the 
rules of the road. An observance of these 
rules will prevent many accidents, and 
yet few persons who use the streets either 
with horses or automobiles seem to think 
that there is any other rule to observe than 
that of keeping to the right 

The laws and ordinances limiting speed 
have come in for a great deal of favorable 
and unfavorable discussion. It may 
fairly be questioned whether regulations 
of this kind are of any value, and whether 
the same results can not be reached in 
other ways. A speed limit of ten miles 
per hour may be unreasonably low at some 
times and some places. At other times 
and under other circumstances^ a driver 
should be punished for reckless driving if 
he operates his car faster than five nules 
per hour. Circumstances must determine 
the speed a motorist may safely use. To 
establish a hard and fast rule that will be 
just for all circumstances is manifestly 
impossible. This is recognized in France, 
where a motorist is subject to no speed 
regulations, but is held strictly accounta- 
ble for the results of his recklessness and 
infractions of law. In England ^eed is 
limited by act of Parliament^ but so much 
public discussion has been provoked by 
the needless and unreasonable limitations 
imposed that it seems very probable that 
this law will be repealed and the French 
system taken up. 

One of the very evident disadvantages 
that our speed laws carry with them is the 
feeling of security they give to a reckless 
operator in running lus machine as fast 
as the law permits, without regard to the 
crowded condition of streets or other cir- 
cumstances which may make it dangerous 
to travel more than two or three miles per 
hour. 

Notwithstanding the partial failure of 
speed regulations to meet conditions as 
they are, there is nothing really unfair 
about them, unless it be in the unreason- 
ableness of the limit fixed. Speed la^ws 
are serious, conscientious efforts to miti- 
gate the evil of fast and reckless drivixig. 
Laws can not always be perfectly adapted 
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to the eyild they attempt to prevent and 
punish, and a law which reasonably ac- 
complishes a laudable purpose should not 
only be obeyed but respected. An auto- 
mobilist courts no sympathy for himself 
in opposing these laws or in declaring his 
purpose to violate them as often as he 
can do so. The expressions of such men 
are doing much to hurt the cause of the 
automobilist. Speed laws are makeshifts, 
however, and what we most need is a 
rigid determination and ability to visit 
punishment upon all those who are re- 
sponsible in any measure for the evils 
that undeniably exist to-day through the 
use of automobiles. 
The continued increase in the use of 



automobiles for many years past has now 
established firmly the proposition that the 
automobile has come to stay. It is a new 
method of locomotion, but it is destined 
to become the reigning method, and it be- 
hooves us to consider sanely the relation 
of the automobilist to the public streets. 
The immense advantage which the use of 
automobiles is giving us, not only in pleas- 
ure and health, but in cleanliness and 
economy of time, is extending their use 
into the fields of commerce. The move- 
ment for law and order will find ardent 
supporters among tlie ranks of the auto- 
mobilists. The automobile clubs of the 
country are now exerting a tremendous 
effort in this direction. 
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.CHARLES CHAILE-LONG 

VOBMBSLT mriTBO VTATIfl CONtXTU-aKNXRAL AHD 8BCRSTART OF LSOATION TO XORBA 




]HE awakening of China 
has had the effect of 
awakening also the 
United States to an ap- 
preciation of its past 
friendly relations with 
the former, and its pres- 
ent and future commer- 
cial interests therewith, developing thus a 
I>olicy which consists in the maintenance, 
peaceably if we can but forcibly if we 
must, of "the territorial integrity of 
China and the Open Door." 

The awakening of China and the United 
States is late, for Japan and Great Brit- 
ain, by treaties offensive and defensive 
with each other, occupy, or affect to oc- 
cupy, the place of privileged protectors of 
China, a place which the United States 
iliould have taken long ago by reason of 
its traditional friendliness and its situa- 
tion in the Pacific, emphasized now by the 
possession of the Philippines. 

The JaiMmization of China 
Japfm's victory in her war with China 
in 1894-95 procured for her indemnity in 
money, the cession of Formosa, and the 
prestige of success, which was immense. 



From that time on Japan has been 
strengthening her army and navy against 
Russia with the object which has been 
achieved. Whilst at the same time China 
has been cultivated with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the fact that without the moral, if 
not the material, control of that country, 
Japan could not alone accomplish the task 
she had assumed of directing the destinies 
of the Orient. 

Japan has undertaken the Japanization 
of China methodically by the establish- 
ment in China and Japan of schools, 
military, industrial and agricultural. Re- 
cently twenty-two primary schools were 
opened in the Chinese provinces, with 
3,364 scholars. Four of these schools are 
military, at Paoling, Outchan, Nankin and 
Canton, and are modeled after St. Cyr in 
Prance. The instructors are Japanese or 
Chinese educated in Japan. The school 
at Canton is administered by Japanese 
entirely. Every year 700 young Chinese, 
graduates of the schools in Japan, are as- 
signed with rank to the provincial army. 
The student graduates are all exalted and 
imbued with new Japanese ideas. Actu- 
ally there are 2,500 Chinese students in 
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the schools and miiyersities of Japan. The 
mUitaiy mandarin, once a low grade and 
despised office, is now elevated and hon- 
ored. The literary class, heretofore the 
special guardians of the honor and dignity 
of China, now recognize the importance, 
even necessity, of organizing a national 
army, solid and united, capable of com- 
pelling respect for the interests and dig- 
nity of the Empire. 

Prince Konoe and M. Nagaoka have or- 
ganized a society under the significant 
name of Toadobunkai — "Society of the 
Far East of the Same Civilization." This 
society has opened schools at Puchow, 
Svatoa, Shanghai and Tsin-Kiang. At 
Hoaingan there is an agricultural school 
with Japanese professors. Chang-Che- 
Tong has recently sent fifty-four young 
Chinese to the provinces destined to be- 
come professors in agricultural schools. 
Nor has Japan neglected certain signifi- 
cant details in the accouterment of the 
prospective professors ; the costume is half 
Chinese, half Japanese, and the tress is 
cut off I The fever of reform extends to 
the women, with whom the practice of 
bandaging the feet is discouraged and per- 
haps interdicted. The Empress Dowager 
and the wife of General Yuan-Sie-Kwai 
have caused schools to be opened for the 
instruction of young girls after the Euro- 
pean methods; the instructors are Japan- 
ese. This youth, male and female, is both 
revolutionary and nationalist, and every- 
where in China is heard the cry : * * The af- 
fairs of the yellow people belong only to 
the yellow race." 

•Hie press is in the hands of the Japa- 
nese. The journal, The Clock Destined to 
Awaken our Epoch, published at Shang- 
hai by a former student in Japan, recently 
protested with disdain against the manner 
in which the whites of Shanghai treat the 
yellow men and pointed with indignation 
to the notice posted at the entrance of the 
public garden : 

**Dogs and Chinese are not allowed in 
the garden." 

A Japanese journal in China, recently 
praising the Anglo-Japanese alliance, ex- 
pressed the hope that it might be exer- 
cised to obtain from Great Britain tiie 
''honorable benevolent renunciation of the 
shameful benefits accruing from the sale 
of opium." 

The police in China, that double-edged 



sword of all revolutions, is under the com- 
plete control of Japan. Colonel Aoki, 
since 1902, was commissioned by the Man- 
chu generals, Na Tung and Lou of the 
Tartar banners, to organize the police of 
Peking. Generals Yuan-Sie-Kwai and 
Chang-Che-Tong confided likewise to Aoki 
the organization of the provincial police. 

What with professors, the press and the 
police, may it not be said that Japan holds 
tiie key to China— and the Op^ Doort 
But Japan has yet other factors in her 
favor : a Japanized army, and more potent 
than all perhaps, Japanese and Chinese 
cheap labor witli which to exploit the vast 
and unlimited resources of China. 

China until now possessed no national 
army, only the ineffective, inefficient 
troops commanded by the several viceroys 
and the bannermen attached to the perscm 
of the Emperor. Now, the Empire is di- 
vided into twenty military regions, each 
of which is provided with two divisions 
composed of twelve battalions of infantry 
and cavalry, a regiment of infantry and 
cavalry, a regiment of artillery and a com- 
pany of engineers; counting reserves, a to- 
tal of 480,000. In two years China may 
place in line 100,000 men, well armed and 
equipped, commanded by Chinese edu- 
cated in Japan. 

(Jeneral Yuan-Sie-Kwai, the energetic 
and intelligent viceroy of Petchili, com- 
mands at Tientsin an army of 50,000 men 
organized d la Japonaise, with a Japanese 
staff and Japanese or Chinese educated at 
Tokio. A recent article in a review asserts 
that the Mikado aspires to become the Em- 
peror of China on the death of the Em- 
press Dowager, Tze-Hi, which may occur 
suddenly in the same manner as that of 
Tourandot, the late Queen of Korea. But 
General Yuan, it is currently reported in 
China, is likewise a candidate for the 
throne, and indeed, during the Boxer re- 
bellion more than one of the European 
nations which acknowledged his eminent 
services during that period assured him 
that his candidacy woidd receive their act- 
ive support— when the throne was vacant. 
Yuan-Sie-Kwai 's candidacy presents the 
advantage that it would flatter a national 
sentiment as well as the reform party, 
Yuan being a Chinaman and a reformist. 
*'The Viceroy of Petchili," it is said, 
''cultivates Japanese friendship and 
awaits his hour." 
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The Immadttte GauMs ot Um Boyeott 

In the forgoing, the writer has imper- 
fectly grouped certain facts that the 
reader may appreciate the actual situation 
which confronts the United States in 
China, a situation really concealed be- 
neath the over optimistic spirit of gov- 
ernment and people. 

The boycott, among the many reasons 
assigned for its origin, arose "because of 
the Exclusion Act; because of the hostil- 
ity of Mr. Wu-Ting-Fang, ex-Chinese min- 
ister at Washington; because of employ- 
ment of coolies at Panama ; because of ]\/b*. 
Conger's speech ridiculing the idea of a 
Chinese boycott; because of a Chinese 
"comer" in American cottons; because of 
certain caricatures in American papers 
representing Chinese in the act of being 
clubbed by American police, etc" 

In the inception of the boycott the 
United States Government protested at 
Peking through its minister that the boy- 
cott was a violation of certain articles of 
the treaty of Tientsin of 1858, whereupon 
Peking promptly ordered the violation to 
cease and we have innocently accepted 
that solution as satisfactory. The United 
States minister should have advised the 
government of the futility of such protes- 
tation. The guilds of China since a thou- 
sand years or more constitute a power be- 
hind the throne, a veritable imperium in 
imperio. These guilds are numerous and 
powerful and were established to defend 
the commerce of the country from the 
depredations of the lawless, from the 
bandit military and from the government 
itself. The interference of the mandarins 
at Peking was then purely perfunctory, 
un coup d'SpSe dans le sable, and this in- 
deed is clearly avowed by Sir Chentung 
Ldang Cheng, Chinese minister, in a re- 
cent interview : * * This boycott, ' ' said Sir 
Chentung, "is not in any way a govern- 
ment affair, but emanates from the com- 
mercial guilds over which the government 
at Peking has no control." 

A brief review of our past relations 
with China will help our understanding of 
why China has boycotted us. 

The Service* of Ameriei to China 

China's first treaty with a Christian 
power was concluded with Russia at Nert- 
chinsk September 12, 1689. Prom that 
time until 1834 the East India Company 
engaged in the opium trade, valued at five 



to eight millions annually. In the latter 
year China, always opposed, endeavored to 
protect its people from the pernicious com- 
merce. War followed with Great Britain, 
with the result that the trade was in- 
creased, being extended to Canton, Amoy, 
Fuchow, Ningpo and Shanghai, while 
Hong Kong was transferred to England 
plus the sum of $21,000,000 as a war in- 
demnity. 

Again, in 1841, a ransom of $6,000,000 
was extracted from the merchants of Can- 
ton. Again, in 1856, Great Britain de- 
clared war and Canton was occupied by 
the British and French December 29, 
1857. This last affair cost China a large 
indemnity and four years of military! 
occupation, at the end of which it was 
stipulated that China should henceforth 
abstain from applying to Europeans in 
China the offensive epithet of ** barbarian 
from the Western Ocean." 

The rebellion of the "Taepings" or 
*' Long-haired rebels" commenced in 1850. 
The leader, Hung-Sien-Tseun, endeavored 
to overthrow the faith of Confucius. Two 
Americans, Ward and Burgevine, then in 
Shanghai, were employed by the Chinese 
merchants, whose commercial interests 
were jeopardized, to organize a military 
force for their protection. Ward and 
Burgevine possessed both courage, energy 
and military ability, and having recruited 
the men led them against the Taepings 
with such success that the troop acquired 
the soubriquet of the "Ever Victorious 
Army." Ward fell at Tseki and his serv- 
ices were commemorated by the Chinese 
Government as a Joss or God. Burgevine 
succeeded, but being of a more impulsive 
nature than his gallant predecessor, he 
could not brook the provocations and im- 
pertinence of the mandarins jealous of 
the fame of the Americans. One day the 
mandarin, who should have paid Burge- 
vine 's ragged and moneyless soldiers, 
treated the American with some insulting 
remark, whereupon he knocked the man- 
darin down, took the cash, paid the troops 
and marched away to the front The in- 
dignity to a noble, for a native, was pun- 
ishable with death. Burgevine was soon 
after dimnissed, despite his distinguished 
services, to appease the clamor of the noble 
class. Unfortunately for Burgevine and 
for the maintenance of American prestige, 
Burlinghame had not yet arrived 
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China. He undoubtedly, recognizing the 
importance of sustaining his compatriot, 
would have found means to have placated 
the irate mandarin and perhaps have in- 
duced him to ''kiss the hand that smote 
him. ' ' But our government had no policy 
of its own at that time, that extended be- 
yond the limits of its proper territory. 
Not even the question of reciprocity with 
the South American States could awaken 
the interest its distinguished author 
hoped, or disturb the almost Korean-like 
cahn of American commerce of those days. 

The British Government, however, hast- 
ened to profit by the dismissal of Burge- 
vine by recommending in his place Major 
Charies (Jeorge Gordon, R. E., of the 
British Army, who was promptly con- 
firmed as commander of the "Ever Vic- 
torious.'' Gordon led this so-called vic- 
torious army with his characteristic valor, 
and the laurels won by his American 
friends were confounded with his own and 
the good name and prestige of which the 
United States might have profited politi- 
cally and commercially, naturally passed 
to tiie credit of the British Government 

Subsequentiy, in 1874, Lieutenant^Col- 
onel Gordon entered the service of Ismail 
Pacha, Hi6dive of Egypt. Appointed 
Governor-General of the Equatorisd Prov- 
ince of Egypt, the writer, then a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the Egyptian Army, was 
made his chief of staff, accompanying him 
to Central Africa. (Jordon frequently re- 
ferred to his service with the **Ever Vic- 
torious Army" and always with affection 
and strong praise of the Americans, Ward 
and Burgevine. *'The Chinese," he said, 
** made Ward a Joss and he merited this 
high distinction; they gave me the pea- 
cock's feather which was all I deserv^." 

Let us suppose for an instant that Gor- 
don, the British officer, had been consti- 
tuted a Joss instead of Ward, the Ameri- 
can. Is there any one so innocent as to 
think that the British Government would 
have abandoned him, as Burgevine, who 
represented Ward's name and work was 
abandoned, to the fury of a mandarin? 
On the contrary those who know how 
Great Britain has profited by such heroes 
as Gordon know that long ago Gordon 
would have been classed with Confucius 
xnd his statue placed in every temple in 
Tiina, to the glory of the British name 

roughout the Middle Kingdom. 



''Three things," said the wise Caliph 
Omar, ''rarely return to man: a spoken 
word; a sped arrow and a lost opportu- 
nity. ' ' And yet the government at Wash- 
ington may take courage. Ward's name 
is not forgotten in China and it may still 
be invoked with practical benefit. 

America's first commercial relations 
with China began with the American dip- 
per ship, the Empress of China, John 
Green, master, which sailed from New 
York in 1784. Subsequentiy, in 1832, 
President Andrew Jackson appointed Mr. 
Edward Roberts, of New Hampshire, "a 
commissioner to examine the Indian 
Ocean, to extend the commerce of the 
United States on that sea; to obtain infor- 
mation respecting the value of trade with 
the Dutch and Chinese. . .'' 

Mr. Caleb Cusliing concluded, in 1844, 
our first treaty with China, Article xxxiii 
of which expressly prohibited trade in 
opixmi and declared that "the United 
States would undertake to prevent their 
flag from being abused by the subjects of 
other nations. . ." This courageous inter- 
ference in behalf of Chinese morality 
placed the United States high in popular 
esteem in China, and this was followed in 
November, 1858, by the return to the Chi- 
nese Government of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the excess of a sum paid by 
China in satisfaction of certain claims by 
American citizens. The Chinese Govern- 
ment accq>ted the money returned, as fol- 
lows: 

"This generous return of the balance of 
the indemnity fund by the United States 
to China can not fail to elicit feelings of 
kindness and admiration on the part of 
the government of China towards that of 
the United States, and thus the friendly 
relations so long existing between the two 
countries will be strengthened." 

The appointment of Mr. Anson Burling- 
hame in 1862 as United States minister to 
China was destined to bring America and 
tiiat country into the most intimate rela- 
tions. As an indication that Mr. Burling- 
hame appreciated the importance of his 
mission what he said to Mr. Seward may 
be cited: 

"In my dispatch No. 18, of June 2, 
1862, 1 had the honor to write if the treaty 
powers could agree among themselves to 
the neutrality of China and together se- 
cure order in the treaty ports and give 
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their moral support to that party in China 
in favor of order, the interests of human- 
ity would be subserved." * 

In 1868 Mr. Burlinghame resigned from 
the United States service and arrived in 
America as the chief of an important Chi- 
nese embassy. Responding to a toast at a 
banquet tendered the embas^ in New 
York, June 23, Mr. Burlinghame said: 
"China, emerging from the mists of time 
but yesterday, suddenly entered your 
western gates and confronts you by repre- 
sentatives here to-night. What have you 
to say to her 1 She comes with no menace 
on her lips. She comes with the great 
doctrine of Confucius uttered 2,300 years 
ago : *Do not unto others what you would 
not have others do unto you.' She asks 
you to forget your ancient prejudices, to 
abandon your assumptions of superiority, 
and to submit your questions with her, 
as she proposes to submit her questions 
with you, to the arbitrament of reason. She 
wishes no war ; she asks of you not to inter- 
fere in her internal affairs. She asks you 
not to send her lecturers who are incompe- 
tent men. She asks that you will respect the 
neutrality of her waters and the integrity 
of her territory. She asks in a word to 
be left perfectly free to unfold herself 
precisely in that form of civilization of 
which she is most capable. She asks you 
to give to those treaties which were made 
under the pressure of war a generous and 
Christian construction.'' 

Our Recent Relitions With China 

Since the visit of the Burlinghame em- 
bassy thirty-seven years have passed. 
What have we done in this long interval to 
develop the friendly relations with China 
effected by Burlinghame ? Alas ! nothing, 
but on the contrary almost every act of 
government has been to alienate a nation 
which opened wide its doors to us while, 
closed to all the world beside. 

Why China boycotted American com- 
merce might be tersely explained by citing 
the Exclusion Act, the treaty of 1880, by 
which Chinese laborers were excluded from 
America. But there are other reasons, not 
quite so readily recalled. 

The United States opened up Japan in 
1854. In 1879 in the same Don Quixote 
spirit it was decided to open up Korea. 
Admiral Shufeldt of the United States 
Navy was dispatched in the Ticonderoga 
to make a treaty. The admiral's mission 



failed, not because of want of tact or dip- 
lomatic skill on his part, for he possessed 
these qualities in the maximum degree, 
but his despatches, which he assumed to 
be faultless, were positively impolite and 
shocking to the Korean protocol, whose 
ideas of etiquette were so complicated and 
exacting as to require the control of a 
special department known as the Ministry 
of Rites and Ceremonies. The admiral 
sent his despatches to the Governor of 
Fusan by whom they were transmitted to 
the ministry in question. A few days 
thereafter the despatches were returned 
with the remark that there was no such 
person or country as the **King of Corea" 
(the Department spelled Corea at that 
time with C and not K), that their King 
and country should be addressed; 'Tai- 
Chosen'Tdi-Kun-Chu'^— or. His Majesty 
the . Great King of Great Chosen. The 
clerks of the Department of State had 
neglected the polite preface of the com- 
munication, and did not know that neither 
Corea nor Korea was the name of the 
country to which an American ambassa- 
dor had been accredited, but Chosen, the 
Corean name of the country which signi- 
fies the Land of the Morning Calm. 

The admiral sailed away furious at his 
discomfiture but helpless. Li Hung Chang, 
however, was a friend of the United 
States and proffered his good offices in the 
emergency, and thanks to his influence, 
then paramount, the admiral concluded 
the coveted treaty at Inchon or Chemulpo 
in 1882. 

In 1888 the United States gave great 
offense to China in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Korea, a vassal kingdom en- 
titled by China in her official communica- 
tions as ** Little Brother." 

Russian influence at the Court of the 
King of Korea was so manifest in 1888 
that it excited the jealous hostility of Mr. 
Yuan-Sie-Kwai, then Chinese resident, 
and Mr. Kondo Masuki, the charge d'af- 
faires of Japan. M. Waeber, the Russian 
charge d'affaires, with the knowledge 
.that his country must stay its hand until 
the completion of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way to Vladivostock would open rail com- 
munication with St. Petersburg, adopted 
a policy of temporization. He chose the 
United States Legation as a sort of buffer. 
He suggested that the United States 
minister resident should become the for- 
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eign adviser to the King, with a large 
salary, and consequently the probability, 
nay certainty, of controlling the valuable 
concessions in the exploitation of Korea's 
rich gold mines ; M. Waeber suggested the 
appointment of American military in- 
structors for the Korean army, and finally 
it was the Russian who induced the United 
States to adopt his government's policy to 
recognize the independence of Korea by 
sending to the capitals of Europe and to 
Washington Korean ministers plenipoten- 
tiary. The American military instructors 
were appointed, and likewise the Korean 
ministers to Europe and America. It was 
manifestly for the purpose of keeping the 
place warm for Russia. Later, when the 
American minister was expecting the 
nomination of foreign adviser to the King, 
the Korean Foreign OflSce suddenly pro- 
mulgated the decree appointing a candi- 
date arrived that day from Tokio. The 
announcement fell like a thunderbolt from 
a cloudless sky. It was the first challenge 
by Japan of Russia's influence in Korea. 
The United States in these matters was 
clearly the bouc-emissaire, the scapegoat 
of the policy of the Russian charge d'af- 
f aires, in return for our willingness to 
serve with such illusory benefits men- 
tioned. 

The interference of the United States in 
the Chinese question excited the jealousies 
of the European representatives, but more 
especially Japan and China, filially cul- 
minating in the Chinese-Japanese war 
(1894), in which China was defeated with 
loss, among other things, of the ** Little 
Brother." 

The Exclusion Act 

China has been awakened this time by 
Japan, who has found the open sesame to 
the Chinese soul in a mutual revolt against 
the obnoxious Exclusion Act. The writer, 
when in Korea and China, was frequently 
reminded by Chinese gentlemen, gradu- 
ates of American or European colleges, of 
Article VI of the treaty of 1868, namely : 

**That nothing contained in the treaty 
(referring to rights of the most favored 
nation) shall be held to confer naturaliza- 
tion upon citizens of the United States in 
China, nor upon the subjects of China in 
the United States." 

Every educated Chinaman resents this 
manifest discrimination and will tell you, 
as the writer has been told, that the United 



States rates him as less than the negro, 
upon whom it has conferred the honor of 
amendments to the Constitution. The 
Chinaman writhes under the humiliation 
which is all the more insupportable that it 
is expressed in round letters to the world. 

Secretary Taft, recently returned from 
a brief visit to China, has boldly declared 
that "serious trouble may follow perma- 
nent adherence to the method of dealing 
with the Exclusion Act," and suggests a 
modification either by Act of Congress or 
by treaty. In this connection Mr. James 
J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, a 
very respectable authority, sajrs: 

'*The Chinese boycott has been the 
greatest commercial disaster America has 
ever suffered. The American people are 
fools and vaingloriously pat themselves on 
the back over the so-called American in- 
vasion of European and Oriental markets, 
while the other countries say nothing but 
have practically monopolized the trade. . . 
The people who are banking on Oriental 
trade are bound to be disappointed. The 
United States can not compete with for- 
eign countries until we can manufacture 
products at a lower cost, which means 
cheaper labor.*' 

How will the United States compete 
with the cheap labor of China and Japan, 
which for a fact is labor at ten cents a 
dayt That is a question under present 
conditions which may not be answered. 
Will we not be forced to modify the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act and permit a certain 
ingress yearly which might be made to 
include also the European immigrant? 
We talk of maintaining the **Open Door" 
in the Orient, in China ; it seems never to 
have occurred to our serene and self-satis- 
fied souls that we have closed our own 
door to China and Chinamen. 

To compete for commercial superiority, 
even parity, in the Pacific we are given 
the choice oif two weapons : cheap labor or 
ultimate war with Japan that we may 
maintain our commerce in the Pacific. 
China may not be placated by anything 
else than a repeal of the Exclusion Act. 
Why not oflfer at least to modify it and 
thus relieve her of a distinction which has 
wounded and humiliated her national 
honor? Congress will be wise in anticipat- 
ing a demand indirectly conveyed by the 
denunciation of the Treaty of 1880 by 
China. 
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HERBERT 8. HADLEY 

ATTORNET-GENBRAL FOR MISSOURI 

Phoiograph an poife 220 

BY 

DANTE BARTON 



FROM the politician's point of view the 
great need of the Republican party 
in Missouri has been more and stronger 
public speakers. When the state conven- 
tion of 1904 was in session the Republi- 
can organization determined that it would 
contest with the reform element of the 
Democratic party for the honor of over- 
turning in the state a bad system of ma- 
chine politics. It took stock of its ma- 
terial and everywhere one could hear tho 
assertion that the party needed candidates 
who would **go after the Democrats"— it 
was the phrase employed. Then the con- 
vention turned to ** young Herb Hadley" 
and forced upon him a nomination for 
Attorney-General. It was literally a case 
of ''draft." 

Herbert S. Hadley was at that time 
only thirty-two years old, but he had al- 
ready gained a reputation as a stump 
speaker in political contests. He had been 
president of the Young Republicans' Club 
of the state and had held municipal and 
county offices. What was of more conse- 
quence to him his abilities as a lawyer 
had become recognized and he was ranked 
among the leading younger members of 
the bar in Kansas City. To relinquish a 
good practice for a mere fighting chance 
to win an office of much smaller emolu- 
ment did not appeal to the young lawyer ; 
but when his protests to the convention 
were overruled he accepted the nomina- 
tion. 

It will afford a good insight into the 
character of the Missouri officer who is 
leading the state's legal fight on Stand- 
ard Oil, to consider the features of the 



canvass which followed. As a first propo- 
sition the Republican candidate for the 
second most important office of the com- 
monwealth aligned himself with the best 
principles involved in the canvass. He 
could do so consistently because he had 
made an admirable record as the prosecut- 
ing officer of Jackson County, which in- 
cludes Kansas City. Moreover, his entire 
bent had been clean and honorable. So, 
in the contest he hammered the corrup- 
tionists and advocated a progressive state 
policy. 

But he did more than . that. He re- 
garded his nomination as a commission to 
defeat all Democrats, and he vigorously 
opposed Mr. Polk, the reform candidate 
for Governor. In his line of opposition he 
never did or said anything which would 
forfeit his self-respect or the respect of 
others, but he very palpably held a brief 
for the candidate of his own party for 
the post of Governor. This was very prob- 
ably '*good politics," and it was legiti- 
mate politics. The man he supported was 
a respectable business man. But it was 
not sentiment nor deference to public 
sentiment. 

And there one gets a good idea of the 
Missouri Attorney-General. He is not the 
least sentimental or emotional in what 
may be called his civic personality. One 
could not well imagine his being worked 
up over public wrongs or social iniquities. 
A few years ago in a speech on Labor 
Day he spoke of the glory of a country 
"where every man is a sovereign and 
every woman a queen." The iron of in- 
justice has not entered the soul of a man 
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who ocmld say that, even in the fommla 
of a platitude. Mr. Hadley has "grown 
older with the years," but it is safe to say 
that he is anything but a radical and that 
he will never be swept oflf his feet by a 
passion to set the world right 

It is jnstiee to him and it is necessary 
to an understanding of his present service 
to get this viewpoint clear. Hadley has 
proved his possession of an nnnsoally 
strong sense of dnty. Qood faith is really 
an essential part of his make-up. In an 
autliorized interview he has said that his 
service in the Standard Oil prosecution 
was no more than he would have per- 
formed for any other client. He has been 
an attorney for the street railway com- 
pany of Kansas City— he was in that posi- 
tion when ** drafted" to make the race for 
Attorney-General— and he might enter 
the same employment when his term of 
public ofBce expires. He has said as much 
in the interview already mentioned. But 
good faith to that client would not include 
service antagonistic to the attorney's well- 
grounded notions of honor and good faith 
to the public. This is not an unconfirmed 
generality. Mr. Hadley has exemplified 
it by his actions in various relations and 
by public addresses touching legal ethics. 

The conventions of a popularly accepted 
social order fit admirably with the quality 
of the Missouri Attorney-General. They 
will probably never receive a profound 
analysis from him. Certainly they will 
never engage his aggressive opposition. 
He is temperamentally conservative. He 
is rootedly ''safe and sane." But the 
abuses of the established order— that is a 
different thing. "Conventional crimes," 
frauds on the ballot, illicit combinations 



in restraint of trade, invasions of the 
square deal under the law— these evils of 
the industrial and political economy of 
the time run counter to Mr. Hadley 's 
sense of justice and he may be perma- 
nently included in the opposing forces. 

One endowed, as the subject of this 
sketch is, with the judicial temperament 
and with the capacity for cold analysis 
within the indicated range of sympathies 
is frequently the best fitted to set condi- 
tions right within that horizon. Such a 
one has a definite aim in view. His ener- 
gies are not paralyzed by the fear that the 
world has gone to smash. His remedies 
are simple and lie close at hand. There 
is nothing amorphous or illusory in his 
ideals. They are not too sublimated to be 
practical. 

When to this thoroughly attainable con- 
ception of government are added the 
characteristics of courage, self-possession 
and integrity, there is a composite which 
gives a very good description of Herbert 
S. Hadley. Comprehending this, one can 
understand why a partisanship whidi 
would lead him to stump the state against 
its most conspicuous exemplar of good 
government would have no weight with 
him when engaged in a common service 
with his party opponent. Mr. Hadley will 
probably fight Mr. Folk in future political 
contests, but as the Attorney-General of 
the state he has been the ally of the Gov- 
ernor for the enforcement of law. That 
kind of public servant is dangerous to 
special privilege, graft and lawbreaking; 
for he is not to be kept from his purpose 
by threats or blandishments or the com- 
mon ruse of attaching to his actions 
motives of ambition and vainglory. 



WALTER WELLMAN 

WHO PLANS TO REACH THE NORTH POLE IN AN AIRSHIP 

BY 
CHARLES W. ARTHUR 



TN ''A Man's Woman '* Prank Norris 
-■- represented his hero as starting ea- 
gerly a second time for the frozen North in 
search of the pole, despite the awful ex- 
leriences of the first trip, his narrow 



escape from death and the circumstance 
that from the point of view of the average 
man there was every reason why he should 
wish to remain at home. Walter Well- 
man, a counterpart of this hero in real 
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life, is now preparing for his third polar 
expedition, undaunted by the recollections 
of the hardships and privations he en- 
dured and the dangers he braved during 
his earlier journeys northward and un- 
affected by the fact— again from the point 
of view of the average man— that there is 
every reason why he should wish to stay 
at home. 

When it was announced that the Chi- 
cago Record' Her- 
ald had instructed 
Mr. Wellman, who 
is its chief Wash- 
ington correspond- 
ent, to make an- 
other effort to 
reach the pole and, 
what is more re- 
markable, to travel 
in an airship, peo- 
ple who did not 
know said that the 
whole affair was 
simply a scheme to 
advertise the paper 
and its representa- 
tive. Because of 
the limited extent 
to which aerial 
navigation has 
been carried and 
because some news- 
papers have been 
known to resort to 
questionable 
schemes for pur- 
poses of advertise- 
ment, that was per- 
haps a natural view, but it was wholly 
erroneous. It is only fair to assume that 
the proprietor of the Record-Herald is 
sincere, and it is quite certain that Mr. 
Wellman is. Everybody who knows him 
and his aspirations and ambitions knows 
that. It is a daring, audacious thing he 
is preparing to do, but he has done daring 
and audacious things before, and his 
friends are not in the least concerned as 
to his ability to carry out his part of this 
latest project. The airship may not come 
up to expectations, but Mr. Wellman can 
be depended on to perform his duty. He 
may fail to reach the pole and he may lose 
his life in the attempt; but, in either 
event, there will not have been any lack 
of courage or skill or indomitable will 



WALTER WELLMAN 

The well-known journaliit who it to travel to the North Pole 

byainhip 



power on his part to help make the expe- 
dition a success. The world knows more 
of Walter Wellman 's newspaper and 
magazine writings than it knows of Wal- 
ter Wellman, the man. He has traveled 
extensively and has met many people, but 
there are other newspaper men in Wash- 
ington who have a much wider acquaint- 
ance than he. He is even personally un- 
known to many of his colleagues, for 
he is seldom seen 
in the press galler- 
ies or at the other 
haunts of news- 
paper men, and he 
is not what in lat- 
ter-day parlance i? 
called a ** mixer,'' 
or, for that matter, 
a generally popu- 
lar man. His tem- 
perament and his 
personality do not 
win him friends in- 
discriminately, but 
the friends he has 
are warm friends, 
whose regard for 
him and belief in 
him and his com- 
petence are cordial 
and complete. Bom 
at Mentor, Ohio, 
forty-seven years 
ago, he has more 
gray in his hair 
and more lines in 
his face than the 
average man of 
his age, for his previous work in the polar 
regions and the busy life he has led have 
left their marks. He still limps as a re- 
sult of an injury received during his last 
attempt to reach the pole. 

Having more liking for leisure than 
some others of his profession, he is never- 
theless an indefatigable worker and he 
accomplishes much. It is not easy to 
serve a newspaper as he serves the one 
to the staff of which he is attached; yet 
he performs that service in a way that 
has made him the most widely known and 
quoted Washington correspondent; he is 
represented in the pages of one or more 
of the leading magazines practically 
every month, and in addition he finds 
time to devote to such matters as a system 
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of railroad transportation which he has 
perfected and to projects like the North 
Pole expedition with the preliminary ar- 
rangements for which he is now engaged. 
Mr. Wellman's intimates think he does 
an unosnally large amount of work. Mr. 
Wellman himself thinks he is rather lazy, 
and not infrequently expresses regret be- 
cause of that self-attributed shortcoming. 
His favorite diversion is billiards, and al- 
most any afternoon when he is in Wash- 
ington he may be found playing that 
game in the old hotel across the street 
from his office. 

Mr. Wellman 's large accomplishments 
may be mainly accounted for by the fact 
that he does not permit his energies to be 
dissipated by attention to details. He 
aims at results of consequence and he suc- 
ceeds in achieving such results much 
oftener than he fails. In his newspaper 
work he deals only with important men 
and writes only on big subjects, and so 
close is he to sources of information in 
Washington and elsewhere and so. well 
established is his reputation as a cor- 
respondent that he not only is enabled to 
score many ** beats" on momentous news 
matters, but to imbue the public with the 
knowledge that they are ** beats *^and that 
th^ are authoritative. JTe it was who 
first gave to the country the news that 
Walter Q. Gresham was to be Secretiny 
of State under Cleveland, in 1893, and 
who forecast the famous five to four de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the insular 
case. In conjunction with A. Maurice 
Low of the London Post and Boston 
Olobe, he scored what was perhaps the 
greatest newspaper "scoop" that has 
gone out of Washington in recent years, 
in the shape of a forty-eight-thousand- 
word dispatch giving the details of the 
Dingley tariflf bill. Some of the most im- 
portant news of the proceedings of the 
peace conference at Portsmouth last sum- 
mer also came first from him. 

That he is esteemed in high places is 
shown by the President's selection of 
George B. Cortelyou, now Postmaster- 
General, as chairman of the Republican 
national committee during the last cam- 
paign, for it was Mr. Wellman who first 
suggested Mr. Cortelyou as the best man, 
from Mr. Roosevelt's standpoint, for that 
olace. Even more complimentary was 
Ir. Wellman 's connection with the settle- 



ment of the ooal strike in 1902, for at 
different times while that great industrial 
battie was in pn^ress he acted in a confi- 
dential capacity for President Roosevelt, 
for President John Mitchell of the 
miners' organization, for J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., and for individual oper- 
ators. Ostensibly he was merely attend- 
ing to his new^aper duties, and thus he 
was enabled to work without x>ermitting 
knowledge of his plans to be gained by 
other newspaper men who would have 
made them public property. At one time 
he took up with the operators a proposal 
from Mr. Mitchell to submit aU differ- 
ences to one arbitrator whose judgment 
was to be accepted by both sides. The 
capitalists did not acquiesce, although the 
suggested arbitrator was J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Mr. Wellman then commenced 
to work along different lines, and the 
final settiement was in a measure due to 
him. These are only a few of the events 
of a like nature in which he has figured. 
His ability in such matters and as a 
writer are all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that his early educational 
advantages were extremely limited. 

But his assignment to go as close as 
possible to the pole in an airship has 
directed public attention to his previous 
exploits in the Par North, rather than to 
his journalistic achievements. The fa- 
mous "dash for the pole," his first at- 
tempt, was made in 1894, the party of 
which he was the head having started 
from the Norwegian coast May 1 of that 
year, in the steamship Ragnvald JarL A 
supply station was established on Davis 
Island and the party then pushed on as 
far as Walden Island, where the ship 
was wrecked in the ice. Mr. Wellman 
and his companions were rescued by a 
whaling vessel and taken back to Norway 
late in the same summer. 

The second expedition went north in 
1898, in the autumn of which year Mr. 
Wellman and his party established an 
outpost called Port McKinley, in latitude 
81. Two men were left there, but the 
main party spent the following winter at 
a place called Harmsworth House, at 
Cape Togethoff, on the south point of 
Hall's Island, in latitude 80. About the 
middle of February, 1899, Mr. Welhnan 
commenced the earliest sledge journey 
ever attempted in that high latitude, b^ 
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ing accompanied only by three Nor- 
wegians. When Fort McKinley was 
reached one of the men left there, Bentzen, 
was dead, but his companion, Bjoervig, 
was safe and cheerful, despite the fact 
that for some two months during the dark 
Arctic winter he had kept the body of the 
dead man in the hut with him. Continu- 
ing in the direction of the pole the party 
found new lands north of Freedom Island, 
where Nansen landed in 1895, and by the 
middle of March had high hopes of reach- 
ing latitude 87 or 88, if not the pole itself. 
Then, as a culmination of a series of dis- 
asters, Mr. Wellman fell into a snow-cov- 
ered crevasse and injured his leg and an 
ice-quake destroyed his sledges and most 
of his dogs. The leader's condition be- 
coming serious, a retreat was decided to 
be imperative, and the brave Norwegians 



dragged him on an improvised sledge 
nearly two hundred miles back to head- 
quarters, where they arrived in April. 
August 17, 1899, Mr. Wellman reached 
Tromsoe on his return trip. The injury 
to his leg was permanent. 

That a man who has gone through such 
experiences should be not only willing 
but anxious to make another attempt to 
reach the pole is remarkable, but that he 
should select an airship for his vehicle is 
nothing short of startling. Mr. Wellman 
has told of his preparations in his own 
dispatches and has shown that he is con- 
vinced of the feasibility of the project, 
whether the public is or not. His hopes 
for success are higher than ever before, 
and if he fails to reach the pole or estab- 
lish a farthest north record it will be 
through no fault of his. 



CLEMENT ARMAND FALLIERES 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OP THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

Portrait on page 226 

BY 

ANNIE E. S BEARD 



FRANCE experiences no marked change 
of governmental policy by the elec- 
tion of her new President, M. Clement 
Armand Fallieres. The seven-year term 
of M. Loubet being at the point of ex- 
piration the choice of a successor was a 
legal necessity and not the result of dis- 
satisfaction or a want of confidence. It 
was, therefore, not surprising that the 
majority of votes cast by the National 
Assembly in Congress at Versailles should 
be given to a man whose official career of 
thirty years indicated that he would 
maintain a similar political policy. 

Clement Armand Fallieres, like Loubet, 
is a man of the people, his grandfather 
being a blacksmith and his father a magis- 
trate 's clerk. Bom at M^zin, Depart- 
ment of Lot-et-Garonne, he was educated 
in Angouleme and Bordeaux and later 
studied law in Paris. At the age of thirty 
he was made mayor of N^rac, which city 
he represented in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from 1876-1890, attaching himself to 
the party known as the Republican Left. 
As a member of the united Left he refused 



a vote of confidence in the De Broglie 
cabinet in 1877. He very quickly made a 
reputation as a brilliant orator and was 
given the position of Under Secretary of 
State for the Interior in 1880. In the 
cabinet of M. Duderc he held the office of 
Minister of the Interior, 1882-83. Suc- 
cessively in the cabinets of Perry, Rou- 
vier, Tirard and Preycinet he served as 
Minister of Public Instruction, of Justice 
or of the Interior. He was elected Senator 
from his native department in 1890 and 
reelected in 1897, finally succeeding M. 
Loubet in 1899 as President of the Senate. 
In the latter capacity, when that body was 
convened as a high court of justice, he 
presided at the trial of Deroulede, Guerin 
and others for conspiracy against the 
State. 

In all these various public offices M. 
Fallieres has shown himself to be a man 
of capacity and tact. He possesses fine 
judicial ability and insight, and has a 
record free from all taint of scandal. His 
absolute integrity is unquestioned, even 
his opponents yielding him trust and 
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esteem. Both he and Madame Fallieres 
are socially popular and may be expected 
to take a prominent part in the social 
festivities dear to the Parisian heart. A 
quiet life at his country home at Loupil- 
lon, where he has extensive vineyards, has, 
however, great attractions for him. 

Although bom in 1841, M. Fallieres 
is a striking instance of the fallacy of 
the **retirement-at-forty" idea, for he is 
a man still in the prime of life and fuUy 
equal to the demands that will be made 
upon him by his new office. It is true 
that he has been spoken of as a figure- 
head, possibly on account of a certain 
want of aggressiveness in the past. But 
though lacking somewhat of the nervous 



energy that distinguishes some of his 
countrymen, he has demonstrated his pos- 
session of courage and his ability to act 
with firmness and decision when occasion 
demands. In French parlance he is a 
progressive Republican and is directly 
opposed to revolutionary Socialism. He 
is also a devout Catholic, but he believes 
in the separation of Church and State, 
and therefore has incurred the enmity of 
the clerical party. Recent events indi- 
cate that he will be called upon to exer- 
cise both courage and firmness in the 
process of carrying out the provisions of 
the new law in the face of the present 
determined opposition to it on the part 
of the clergy and others. 



JOSEPH W. BAILEY 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM TEXAS 

Portrait on page 231 

BY 

C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 



A PUBLIC man who declines a position 
of prominence is something of an 
anomaly. That is one of the reasons why 
Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey of Texas 
has of late been more than ever in evi- 
dence. Senator Bailey early took cogni- 
zance of the persistent reports that Sena- 
tor Gorman was to retire from the leader- 
ship of the Senate minority, and that he 
was to be elected as the Mary lander's suc- 
cessor in that capacity. What he had to 
say when asked to express himself was 
very much to the point: "I sincerely 
hope the state of Senator Gorman's health 
will not require him to relinquish the 
leadership, but whether he continues in 
that position or relinquishes it, I will 
under no circumstances allow myself 
chosen to succeed him." 

That Mr. Bailey could have been elected 
to the leadership when the minority or- 
ganized at the beginning of the present 
session of Congress is at least probable; 
and that he could have succeeded Mr. (Jor- 
man in the event of the latter 's retirement 
will not be denied by any one familiar 
with the situation. He would not 
ave received the votes of all the Demo- 



cratic Senators, for he has not been 
conciliatory, or even diplomatic, in his re- 
lations with his colleagues, and some of 
those in the minority, resenting this, or 
being opposed to him for reasons which in 
some cases had their genesis as far back 
as his boyhood days in Mississippi, would 
have favored almost any other aspirant 
for the place. But he would have been 
supported by a majority of the thirty-two 
members on his side of the Senate, and his 
determination to have nothing to do with 
the position was therefore noteworthy. 

His experience as leader of the House 
minority is more responsible than any 
other one thing, doubtless, for his attitude 
toward the Senate leadership. He is con- 
vinced, if others are not, that he does not 
possess the amount of tact, of inclination 
to smooth over and propitiate, of capacity 
for details, that is necessary to the success- 
ful handling of such an office. As he him- 
self puts it: **A leader must make him- 
self agreeable to his associates whether he 
feels kindly toward them or not. Unless 
he cultivates their good will he will fail 
in his leadership, no matter what his abil- 
ity or character may be. I have not ac- 
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qnired the art of being agreeable under all 
circumstances, and I will never place my- 
self in a position where a failure to be so 
would be certain to result in constant per- 
sonal annoyance to me, and might result 
in serious embarrassment to my party." 

The development of Mr. Bailey since his 
entrance into Congress in 1891 has been 
one of the most interesting features of the 
national life of that period. Only twenty- 
eight years of age then, he was immature 
and unpolished, and he lacked the repose 
and the suavity which so well become him 
to-day. He was eccentric in dress, and he 
took himself much more seriously than 
any but the few who knew the measure of 
the fire that burned within him. He was 
the subject of jests and flings in the press, 
and even after the strength of his person- 
ality began to be recognized, it was not 
all plain sailing for the young man. A 
newspaper correspondent of the type 
which is now called yellow wrote a silly 
and untruthful story to the effect that 
Bailey had declined to dine with President 
McKinley on the sole ground that he would 
not wear conventional evening dress. That 
gave the paragraphers more material. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Bailey, while despis- 
ing the affectations and artificialities of 
modem society, is as much at home at a 
banquet board as in his seat in the Senate. 
He prefers the comfortable dinner coat to 
the more formal evening garment, it is 
true ; but, for that matter. Representative 
Keifer of Ohio, former speaker of the 
House, wears a ** dress suit" every day. 

Mr. Bailey had been in the Senate but a 
few weeks when he commenced to make his 
ability and his influence felt, his first no- 
table performance being the speech on the 
proposed punishment of Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin because of their personal 
encounter during a session. 

"Why don't you answer that argu- 
ment!" whispered an excited Senator to 
Spooner of Wisconsin, one of the intel- 
lectual giants of the majority. 

** Because it is unanswerable," replied 
Mr. Spooner. 

And that has been the general opinion 
of most of the arguments the Texan has 
made since. Once he was laughed at be- 
cause of his frequent expositions of the 
Constitution. Now, even his enemies ad- 
mit that no man is better qualified to ex- 
pound the basic law than he. 



Barring the time he laid hands on Mr. 
Beveridge of Indiana, Mr. Bailey's course 
in the Senate has been steadily upward. 
That was an unfortunate incident, but the 
public's opinion of it is much more un- 
favorable to the Texan than was that of 
Senators and others thoroughly familiar 
with the facts. He has made mistakes, like 
every human being, but the occasions on 
which he has done the right thing, and the 
great things are vastly more numerous. 
His foresight and his grasp of big ques- 
tions are remarkable. 

Personally, Mr. Bailey is extremely lov- 
able. Loyalty to his friends is perhaps 
his most conspicuous personal trait, and 
he is never other than sincere, or frank, 
or candid. He may be depended on never 
to wage an underhanded contest or commit 
a dishonest or dishonorable act. He is 
not a politician. He could not even 
** organize" a county. He would rather 
relinquish his seat in the Senate than do 
violence to one of his convictions, and 
hypocrisy and subservience are as foreign 
to his nature as sunlight is foreign to the 
night. 

Bom October 6, 1863, he was the young- 
est man in the Senate prior to the election 
of Brandegee of Connecticut and Burkett 
of Nebraska; yet he is respected and ad- 
mired by the veterans of both sides. No 
man has more domestic tastes. He is never 
seen in clubs or hotel lobbies, where other 
public men are wont to congregate, for 
every spare moment is spent with his 
family. He is unconventional in many 
ways, and he cares nothing for even the 
simpler manifestations of social life. His 
fad is fine live stock, and it is one of his 
ambitions to conduct the best farm in the 
land for the raising of blooded horses and 
cattle. He is a man of the people, and 
for the people, in the broadest meaning of 
those terms. Large of stature, strong and 
clear-cut of face, neatly dressed, well 
groomed, he is a figure at which people al- 
ways turn and look a second time. 

To get back to the Senate, Mr. Bailey is 
already much more of a leader by virtue 
of his ability as a lawyer, a close student 
of affairs and a powerful debater, than is 
Mr. Gorman by reason of the title con- 
ferred upon him. The Bailey star is in 
the ascendant, and if it does not rise to 
even greater height many will be disap- 
point^ and more will be surprised. 
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!• There Danger of Race Ezdnctton? 
By Wllliun L«stcr Bodln« 

SuperinteruUni of CompuUory BdueaHon^ ChieaffO 

MUCH of the national alarm over race 
suicide is due to an alleged fall in 
the birth rate computed on incomplete 
and misleading statistics on ''births re- 
ported," when, in reality, thousands of 
babies are bom, year after year, under 
American skies, that are not reported. As 
a consequence inseparable from lax meth- 
ods that prevail mostly in the large cities, 
from twenty to thirty per cent of the 
births are not registered. This is the 
opinion I have recently received from the 
health commissioners and registrars of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and many other cities. And the be- 
lief is concurred in by Mr. W. A. King, 
Chief Statistician of the Government 
Census Bureau. In Chicago, for instance, 
the school census in 1904 showed 146,417 
children under and including the age of 
three years, while the total number of 
births reported for a comparative three 
years preceding the census was 84,422. 
Here is evidence of a surplus of 61,995 
children in Chicago in three years* time, 
the greater majority being of local birth, 
but not reported. 

It is a strange condition of affairs when 
we have a full count on coffins but not on 
cradles; when deaths are all reported but 
births are not; when a child must die be- 
fore he is registered officially alive. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should see that the stork 
gets * * a square deal. ' ' If the nation could 
have a complete report on births, I be- 
lieve there would not be cause for so much 
apprehension over race suicide. Who ever 
heard of a physician being prosecuted for 
not reporting a birth? 

The average number of births annu- 
ally reported in Chicago is about twenty- 



eight thousand, but the system is an of- 
ficial farce, for the actual conditions will 
show that Chicago is in no danger of the 
fate of Rome. If any one thinks there is 
race suicide in Chicago, let him leave the 
boulevards and take a stroll through St 
Stanislaus parish, the Stock Yards dis- 
trict, the Cathedral parish, the Hull 
House district and many oilier spots I 
could mention. There are 270,000 chil- 
dren enrolled in the Chicago public 
schools and 100,000 in the parochial 
schools. The city's elementary grades are 
overcrowded, and the kindergartens are 
inadequate to the demand. It keeps the 
builders busy to construct schoolhouses 
fast enough to keep pace with posterity. 
America is in less danger of race ex- 
tinction than any nation in the world. 
Its birth rate, even on the face of incom- 
plete returns, compares favorably with 
other nations. The official figures of the 
Census Bureau, giving the birth rates of 
the world per 1,000 mean population, is 

as follows: ^. , _ 

Birth rate. Death rate. 

United States 35.1 17.4 

England and Wales. 30.1 18.4 

Scotland 30.7 18.8 

Ireland 23.0 18.1 

Denmark 30.3 17.7 

Norway 30.4 16.5 

Sweden 27.2 16.4 

Austria 37.2 27.1 

Hungary 40.5 30.3 

Germany 36.2 22.5 

Netherlands 32.7 18.6 

Belgium 28.9 19.2 

France 22.2 21.6 

Italy 35.5 24.6 

Switzerland 27,7 19.0 

It will be seen from the above that while 
a few countries have a higher birth rate 
than America, they also have a higher 
death rate, and that this country, with its 
comparatively low death rate, and a birth 
rate of 35.1 per 1,000 mean population, 
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occupies the best position in the chances 
of replenished population. If all the 
births were reported the showing would 
be of still greater advantage. 



A Barge Canal Between Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie 

By W. Frank McClurt 

THE plan to connect the furnace dis- 
tricts of Pittsburg and the Mahon- 
ing valley with Lake Erie by a barge 
canal, at a cost of not less than twenty- 
five million dollars, is now taking on form. 
Completed, this canal for the handling of 
iron ore and coal will comprise one of the 



its present gigantic dimensions. A pro- 
visional ship canal committee was at that 
time appointed by the Pittsburg Mer- 
chants' and Manufacturers' Association. 
The matter was even brought before Con- 
gress, but the plan to many did not at that 
time seem feasible. 

Surveyors have been at work during the 
past few months upon four proposed 
routes. An all-Pennsylvania route with 
northern terminal at the port of Erie was 
considered. Conneaut and Geneva, Ohio, 
were also possibilities. The route, how- 
ever, which has practically been decided 
upon from Pittsburg follows the Ohio 
River to Beaver, Pa., up the Beaver to 



ASHTABULA HARBOR. THE NORTHERN TERMINAL OF THE PROPOSED BARGE CANAL 



greatest industrial enterprises of the age, 
its annual tonnage in all probability doub- 
ling that of the Suez Canal. Charters 
have been granted to ship canal companies 
in both Ohio and Pennsylvania, and $600,- 
000 have been subscribed toward the pre- 
liminary work. 

Ninety million tons of freight go out of 
Pittsburg and vicinity every year by rail 
and 25,000,000 tons of iron ore are re- 
ceived in cars at her furnaces. To carry 
a goodly portion of this great traffic by 
water in 2,000-ton barges at one-third of 
the present cost is the new plan in a nut- 
shell. The project was discussed a decade 
ago, long before the traffic in ore and coal 
and manufactured products had reached 



the mouth of the Mahoning, and thence 
through the Mahoning^ Valley to Warren 
and Niles, after which it breaks into Ash- 
tabula County and finds its northern ter- 
minal at the famous lake port of Ashta- 
bula. The improvements which are being 
made to the Ohio River by the government 
will mean a great deal to the project of a 
ship canal, providing, as they do, for an 
increased depth of water. 

Prom Pittsburg to Beaver is twenty- 
eight miles, and from Beaver to Ashta- 
bula, over the route as outlined, is about 
one hundred and seven miles, but by fol- 
lowing the natural waterways, the canal 
to be dug will be but little more than fifty 
miles in length. The summit of this canal 
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will be in the vicinity of Warren, and in 
height will be about the same as the Wei- 
land Canal. Between the summit and 
Lake Erie a goodly number of locks will 
be required. The depth of the canal will 
be twelve feet and the locks so constructed 
as to admit of a fifteen-foot depth at some 
time in the future. The work of building 
the new canal, it is figured, will occupy 
not more than five years. If begun the 
coming year it is estimated that by the 
time it is completed the ore trafl&c of the 
Great Lakes will have increased to 40,000,- 
000 tons annually. The amount oif ore 
which passed through the Soo Canals dur- 
ing the season of 1905 exceeded thirty-one 
million tons. 

In spite of all the improvements which 
the ore and coal-carrying railroads have 
been making and the marvelous amount 
of rolling stock recently built, they 
are now unable to keep pace with the 
traffic between lake ports and furnaces 
without a congestion every now and then. 
A Pittsburg and Lake Erie ship canal 
would do the work of fifteen railroads at 
the cost of one. This does not mean that 
all the ore and coal between the lakes and 
furnaces would go through the canal. The 
great ships, more than five hundred feet 
long, and with 15,000 tons capacity, could 
not, of course, navigate a twelve-foot ship 
canal. Loaded to their capacity these big 
ships require a depth of twenty-two feet or 
more. Together with the unloading ma- 
chinery for which they are especially 
built, these vessels represent a great econ- 
omy in iron ore transportation. They will 
continue to unload at the lower lake ports 
directly into cars, and if their numbers 
increase in years to come will of them- 
selves keep the railroads busy. 

In the use of the 2,000-ton barges it is 
proposed that they shall go to the ore 
docks of the upper lakes and bring their 
cargoes to Lake Erie and then, without 
discharging these cargoes, proceed on the 
canal to Pittsburg harbor. Some have ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether barges of the 
draft of those proposed would be a suc- 
cess in the storms of Lake Superior, but 
on the other hand it is claimed that they 
would. The whaleback type of ore-carrier 
is being considered in this connection as 
most suitable. The whaleback, when the 
hatches are closed, allows the heavy seas to 
^ash over it, sometimes almost burying it 



and yet without danger. This is the type 
of vessel which is passing from the lakes, 
however, for the reason that, under the 
present regime, it can not compete in size 
with the modem ships. It is said to be 
impossible to build a whaleback steamer 
500 feet long. 

The proposed canal would also become 
an important factor in the transportation 
of package freight. Pittsburg manufac- 
turers would ship far and wide over the 
new waterway, and merchants and resi- 
dents all along the route would receive 
.their supplies at a greatly reduced carry- 
ing rate by water. In Beaver, Pa., 
Youngstown and Niles, Ohio, and other 
places along the route, the inhabitants 
are taking a deep interest in the proj- 
ect. The route traverses a rich farming 
and dairying territory in which package 
freight steamers would establish landings 
after the manner of those on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. It is predicted that 
even the cotton growers of the South 
would ship via this new canal instead of 
via the Atlantic to the New England States, 
Lumber and wheat from the Northwest 
would likely find its way down the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie Ship Canal to the 
regions along the Ohio River. The prog- 
ress of the project will be watched with 
interest throughout industrial America. 



The American Engineer Demonstrator 

Abroad 

By George Eth«lb«-t WaUh 

AMERICAN goods abroad have to con- 
- tend with many adverse conditions 
which hamper manufacturers' agents in 
their effort to introduce them, and it 
would seem at times as if a combination 
existed against the United States to dis- 
credit its manufactured products. At 
least the rivalry is so intense in some 
fields that American manufacturers of 
machinery have gone to great expense to 
send not only agents to drum up trade, 
but demonstrating engineers with their 
locomotives, electrical motors, mine 
pumps and other delicate machinery. The 
difficulty has been not so much to manu- 
facture superior machinery as to demon- 
strate its value to prejudiced people in 
other quarters of the globe. For many 
years prior to the advent of the demon- 
strator engineer, it was practically impoe- 
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sible to secure orders for 
American engines, motors 
and mine machinery. The 
battle has been won by 
the engineer who accom- 
panied the machines to 
their distant fields of op- 
eration. 

American locomotives 
are found to-day in suc- 
cessful operation in North 
and South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and 
Australia, and one hears 
their whistle from Joppa 
to Jerusalem and from 
the jungles of Africa to 
the cold steppes of Rus- 
sia. Korea and Japan 
are becoming good cus- 
tomers of ours, and Man- 
churia is likely to send 
orders for American roll- 
ing stock when the smoke 
of war passes away. But 
the struggle to introduce 
American engines in these 
distant countries was an 
uphill fight for many 
years. 

The American engine 
has no superior in the 
world, but it took more 
than an agent's word to 
prove it. It was a discouraging task for 
the agents to secure trial orders for en- 
gines and then after working up a good 
deal of enthusiasm among the native 
population to find the goods not up to the 
standard. Something was always going 
wrong with them. They failed to climb 
the steep grades with their loads or they 
broke down at the most unexpected mo- 
ments. In their innocence the agents of 
those early days appeared to lose faith in 
their home manufacturers, and many of 
them resigned or telegraphed home fran- 
tically for engines that would not get out 
of order the first time used. 

But one agent whose reputation for ve- 
racity in far-oflp Egypt was at stake, tele- 
graphed home this laconic sentence: 
"Send a demonstrating engineer along 
with the next locomotive you ship here." 
This was the beginning of the new move- 
ment. The home companies began to sus- 
pect the cause of some of their troubles. 



A BIG FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVE 
One of the kind America sends to foreign countries 

The local engineers were either incompe- 
tent or in the secret employ of foreign 
rival manufacturers. It was an expensive 
experiment to send demonstrating engi- 
neers with the locomotives and keep them 
there until the American engines had fully 
demonstrated their superiority in the 
hands of skilled operators. But after 
that plan was adopted, breakdowns and 
mysterious disappearance of pins, bolts 
and rods ceased. The American locomo- 
tives outdistanced all rivals, and their 
headway has been phenomenal since in all 
the lands where they have been intro- 
duced. 

The electrical manufacturers did not 
take the hint at first from the locomotive 
builders. They sent their agents abroad 
to secure export orders for their motors, 
and trial purchases were speedily made 
in Asia, Africa and South America. 
There was no doubt about the excellence 
of these motors when they left our shores. 
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for the companies exerted themselves to 
produce the best that their shops could 
turn out. Still the stories of their opera- 
tion in foreign fields were most discourag- 
ing. They were constantly getting short- 
circuited, armatures were burnt out, or 
the insulating material appeared to suffer 
in its sea voyage and failed to come up 
to the standard. 

In one of the African mines an Ameri- 
can motor of a si)ecial type had been in- 
stalled, but it did not prove satisfactory. 
It seemed unfortunate rather than inferior 
in make. Twice it was injured through 
the partial flooding of the portion of the 
mine in which it was located, and finally 
it was abandoned altogether. The agent 
who had secured the trial order was not 
the kind to be easily discouraged. He 
had faith in the genius and ability of 
American manufacturers. He visited the 
abandoned motor in itis subterranean 
home and studied out the problem. He 
made no attempt to rejuvenate the dis- 
carded motor, but he telegraphed home to 
this effect: 

**We need waterproof motors in these 
mines. When you get one, ship it to 
me." 

A waterproof motor ! That was an un- 
heard of article, but the agent's words set 
Ihe mechanical part of the company to 
thinking. Within a few months a new 
type of motor was on its way to Africa. 
It was a waterproof machine, capable of 
working, if necessary, in a mine partly 
flooded. It was installed in the Knights 
Deep Mine, and under the supervision of 
a demonstrating engineer who accompan- 
ied it abroad, it worked satisfactorily. 

Unfortunately, or rather fortunately, 
the Boer war broke out then, and mining 
was temporarily abandoned in South Af- 
rica. Along with other expensive and 
powerful machinery, the American-made 
waterproof motor was left in the Knights 
Deep Mine. 

At the end of two years mining was 
resumed, and the water-flooded shafts 
were pumped out. The poor experimental 
waterproof motor in the Knights Deep 
Mine was rediscovered by an American 
engineer who knew something of its his- 
tory. He ordered it cleaned and a few 
slight repairs were made to it. Then it 
vas tried, and to the surprise of the whole 

ining and electrical engineering trade. 



it worked perfectly. The story of how 
the waterproof American motor had been 
abandoned in a flooded mine for tw^ 
years, and then proved as efficient as on 
the day it was first installed, quickly 
spread, and quite recently received publi- 
cation in the technical journals in this 
country. Is it any wonder that American 
electrical motors are to-day rapidly dis- 
placing other types of motors and oom- 
pressed-air machines in many of the 
leading South African mines t 

When the first powerful centrifugal 
mine pump was installed in Mexico it 
was voted a failure. It could not work 
against the head of water for which it 
was intended, and the mine was perma- 
nently flooded with water. It had been 
introduced to meet a difficult problem. 
Besides the great head of water at a depth 
of fifteen hundred feet, the temperature 
of the atmosphere and hot water was un- 
bearable. The different parts of the 
steam engine and compressed air plant 
were heated so that they got out of order. 
The reputation of the pump was at stake. 
The manufacturers, instead of giving up 
the problem, sent one of their best engi- 
neers to Mexico to look into the matter. 
He was a high-priced man, enjoying an 
annual salary of over ten thousand dol- 
lars, and it appeared somewhat extrava- 
gant to keep him in the field looking after 
a single mine pump. But he was a dem- 
onstrator who was sent to pave the way 
for future orders. 

**It's no use," the representative of the 
American firm on the spot said to him 
when he arrived, * 'we're up against the 
impossible. The manager is prejudiced 
against American machinery, and favors 
German products. I don't Imow that he 
does anything to clog it up, but it is con- 
stantly getting in trouble. Besides, he 
has placed it in the lowest part of the 
mine where the temperature of the air and 
water are unbearable for man or machin- 
ery. Every time anything goes wrong 
with the engine, the report is circulated 
that *the American pump' has broken 
down again. It isn't always the pump, 
but we get the credit for it. I don't be- 
lieve any pump or machinery can work 
successfully in that mine." 

The engineer made no comment, but he 
listened intently to all the stories. Then 
he investigated and staid night and day 
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on the scene. He, finally, at the expense 
of his own company, had the steam engine 
removed and the compressed-air pipes 
taken up. A small electrical plant near by 
supplied power for lighting the mine, and 
at considerable cost in trouble and time, 
he coi^verted the powerful centrifugal 
pump into an electrical-driven aflfair. 
Under his supervision it worked automat- 
ically in its deep, subterranean home, and 
where workmen could not live and work, 
the pump, day after day, performed its 
labors without a hitch. The mine was 
pumped clean of the hot water below the 
level of the pump, and to-day it is work- 
ing successfully. But the engineer staid 
on the scene for upward of six months, 
nearly ruining his health permanently by 
a residence in such a hot, stifling hole. 

But he had demonstrated two things to 
the satisfaction of the mine owners. One 
was that American pumps were the best 
in the world and able to live up to their 
reputation when operated by competent 
engineers. The other important point was 
that electricity could drive mine pumps 
in regions where hot water and air made 
it impractical for all other forms of 
motive powers to operate. One direct 
result of this has been the recent rejuve- 
nation of the Corastock Mines in our own 
country, which for years have been prac- 
tically abandoned below the Sutro Tun- 
nel level on account of the same high 
temperature of water and air. An- 
other is the remarkable popularity of 
American mine pumps and electrical ma- 
chinery of all kinds in Mexico. There is 
hardly a mine of importance, or a city of 
the first order, that has not at least one 
or more American-made electrical motors 
in operation somewhere on their circuits. 

There is one more story hailing from 
Chili, South America, which indicates the 
worth of the demonstrating engineer in 
foreign lands. American electrical fans 
have been developed to a point of effi- 
ciency that makes them in very many re- 
spects superior to any others manufac- 
tured in the world. The export orders in 
these fans are increasing with astonishing 
rapidity, especially in the hot couritries^ 
south of us, and from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the southern end of Patagonia 
the refreshing breezes that visitors often 
enjoy in the hotels are wafted to them by 
the buzzing electrical fans made in the 



United States. As the fans were so sim- 
ple in their operation, the ordinary agent 
could introduce them and demonstrate 
their peculiar virtues without the addi- 
tional services of the demonstrating engi- 
neers. 

But when it came to ventilating the 
mines with electrical fans manufacturers 
found themselves up against a different 
proposition. Mine ventilation at the best 
is a difficult problem, and it was never 
really accomplished satisfactorily until 
the electrical fan was introduced in such 
a way that both the intake and outlet 
were connected by a series of airways that 
produced continuous currents of air. As 
the result of this i^stem of ventilation, 
mining has been extended to a greater 
depth than ever before, and deep shafts 
that were formerly abandoned on account 
of the foul gases settling at the bottom 
are to-day economically and efficiently 
worked. 

An enterprising salesman of American 
electrical fans secured a conditional order 
for a dozen fans for ventilating one of 
the silver mines of southern Chili. The 
mine concession was owned by a German 
company, but the local operators were 
mostly natives and mixed Europeans. 
The representative of the American fan 
company had promised so much for his 
fans that local prejudice against Ameri- 
can goods was temporarily overcome. The 
consignment of fans arrived, and they 
were installed in the mine according to 
designs drawn up by an engineer. But 
they proved inadequate. Instead of re- 
lieving the bottom of the shafts of the 
foul gases, the fans appeared to stir them 
up and circulate them in other portions 
of the mine which had been free from 
their noxious odors. The inevitable re- 
sult followed. The fans were abandoned 
in the mine, and the agent sent home a 
rueful account of the experiment. He 
wound up his letter with the remark : "I 
may be a good fan salesman, but I'm no 
fan engineer. I've reached my limit." 

A demonstrating engineer traveled sev- 
eral thousand miles from New York to 
Chili just to teach the natives how to use 
fans and incidentally to demonstrate the 
peculiar virtues of the American-made ar- 
ticle. It took him just about two days in 
the mines to find out the cause of the 
trouble. The local engineer, a German, 
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by the way, had ingeniously and some- 
what elaborately drawn up the system of 
installation so that the back action of six 
of the fans neutralized the opposite ef- 
fect of the other half dozen. In other 
words, he had knowingly or ignorantly 
arranged the whole system of ventilation 
so that it could not possibly ventilate. 

The demonstrating engineer, at his own 
expense, made a few changes in the loca- 
tion of the fans, and within a fortnight 
the lowest depths of the mines were venti- 
lated so that work could be carried on suc- 
cessfully at all hours of the day. The 
company estimated the cost of this demon- 
stration at a good many thousand dollars, 
but returns were ultimately obtained in 
the new orders for mine fans in a dozen 
other places in South America. 

A single successful example of a plant 
has proved a more aggressive agent than 
a dozen salesmen in the field, while one 
failure has checked trade in a wide dis- 
trict for upward of five to ten years. So 
the American engineer demonstrator has 
become a factor of the greatest impor- 
tance in foreign lands. 



The Girls* Industrial School of Indian- 
apolis 

By Ruth Bnd«ii 

EVERY Saturday afternoon from 
October 1 to May may be seen in 
Tomlinson Hall, the largest hall in Indian- 



MRS. EMILY BLANCHARD 
Founder of the Girfa' Industrial School Indunapolii 

apoHs, groups of five or six check-aproned 
little girls busily sewing. Head and 
shoulders above each little cluster sit the 
teachers— church and society women who 
are giving their services gratuitously to 
the work. Upon the stage are bunched a 
hundred or more little tots of kinder- 
garten age, and in the back of the room 
the click of scissors and the whir of 
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Sewmg-machines indicates the dress-mak- 
ing class. This is the Girls' Industrial 
School of Indianapolis, which for per- 
manence, size and method is unique 
among the free sewing schools of the coun- 
try. 

Fifteen years ago Mrs. Emily Blanch- 
ard, who, in her rounds as a city charity 
worker, was appalled by ragged garments 
and general shif tlessness, started a sewing 
class of twenty children in an old hovel in 
the railroad district. That it would de- 
velop into a school containing not less 
than four hundred or five hundred pupils, 
with from fifty to one hundred teachers, 
was far beyond her expectations. Indeed, 
at one period in its history it enrolled as 
many as 927 children. In 1898 the school 
was incorporated and its object, as stated 
in the constitution, is, '* to give instruction 
in needlework to girls between the ages of 
six and fifteen, who for any reason are 
unable to procure it otherwise.'' 

The complete course, which occupies 
seven years, includes everything from 
threading the needle to drafting, cut- 
ting and making every garment worn 
by women. For two years the little 
fingers are employed in the mastery of 
needle and thimble and in putting in all 
the different kinds of plain stitches on a 
set of miniature models. Then comes the 
school proper, where these stitches are ap- 
plied to plain garments and where the 
work is graded as to excellence. A stand- 
ing of eighty allows the making of a 
gingham dress and ninety-five is neces- 
sary for admission into the advanced 
class. It is a mark of the school's thor- 
oufirhness that each child is accurately 
measured for her own garments and that 
the cutting is all done by the teachers in 
the interim between Saturdays. Nothing 
except instruction in sewing is allowed 
during the brief afternoon session. 

The last two years the girls spend in 
the advanced or dress-making class, where 
they learn the use of the sewing-machine 
and to cut and draft by system, making 
themselves, in the last year, an all-wool 
dress, lined throughout, in which tiiey are 
graduated. For a diploma they receive 
a cutting system by which they are en- 
abled in the future to do the cutting and 
fitting of all their garments. 

Throughout the entire course, however, 
the buildmg of character is the underly- 



ing motive. The sewing lesson is second- 
ary in importance. Texts, hymns, 
prayers and little talks by Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, open and close each session. 'Die 
three-fold working motto, *'Be prompt, be 
clean, be orderly," is surprisingly well 
carried out^ as are also the lessons in kind- 
ness and politeness. There are prizes for 
regular attendance and at the end of the 
year a fine Bagster Bible is presented to 
the girl who has done the best work. In 
order to inculcate ideas of independence, 
five cents is charged for each finished gar- 
ment which is carried home. The child is 
told that the material would cost her more 
than this sum. 

**It is a small price," says Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, "but it is my price, so you are really 
paying. None of my little girls shall be 
beggars." Very often even this amount 
has to be paid on the installment plan of 
one penny per week. 

Each teacher pledges herself to visit 
the homes of the members of her own 
class. The school thus keeps in close per- 
sonal touch with all the families con- 
nected with it and has opportunity to do 
much good outside its definite work. Its 
aim is the teaching of self -helpfulness, al- 
though in every case of need the sick and 
unemployed are either looked after di- 
rectly or referred to some more suitable 
charity. The principle of action has been 
summed up in the following words: 

*'We believe that what tiie poor, as a 
class, most need is not alms-giving charity 
that serves to tide tiiem over into next 
week's wretchedness, but the cooperation 
of those who can help the families into 
more careful and orderly ways and teach 
the children to be self-helpful, showing 
them that wealth of character is more to 
be desired than wealth of any other sort." 

The practical working out of these 
principles is seen in the way in which the 
girls are filling positions in the city. Most 
of them have been placed by Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, and are drawing from $4 to $8 a 
week in private families and in millinery 
and dress-making establishments. In al- 
most every case they are giving more 
than ordinary satisfaction. Others are 
stenographers, clerks and telephone girls. 
Eleven are employed in the finest diy- 
goods firm in the city, and the first girl 
to be placed, seven years ago, is now fore- 
woman of a large chemical laboratory. 
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Two Views of Chint and the Far East* 
By Harry Pratt Judson 

Profmor of PolUieal 8cimtet,th9 Univenity 0/ Chieaoo 
The events of the last few years in the Far East 
have brought out a great number of books and 
articles on the various questions involved. Among 
these are the two bulky volumes of Mr. Weale 
and the two modest volumes of Mr. Denby. Eaeh 
describes China and the Chinese, each sketches 
the development of European policy as to China, 
and each expresses opinions as to what ought to 
be the attitude, especially of England and the 
United States, toward the conflicting ambitions 
which focus in the celestial empire. 

Mr. Weale is an Englishman and writes from 
a mind saturated with English colonial experi- 
ences. He has traveled in the East, knows the 
Chinese language, is familiar with Chinese social 
and political conditions, and has very positive 
opinions on every phase of his subject. Mr. 
Denby, a Virginian by birth, was appointed by 
Mr. Cleveland in 1885 as minister to China. This 
post he held for thirteen years, and his book is 
the result of his experience and observations 
within that time. 

Mr. Weale took an extended trip in China and 
Japan in the war year of 1904. He examined the 
railroad construction between Hankow and 
Peking, and made a careful study of Chinese 
commercial, political and military conditions, of 
the German colonizing experiments in Shantung, 
and of Japan in war time. His book is a vivid 
description of his trip, of what he saw and of 
the CSiinese situation from his point of view. 
That point of view is intensely— even whimsi- 
cally—English. The opium wars he hardly men- 
tions, or the looting of the summer palace. He 
sees little good in any European enterprises in 
the Far East except those of the English. Ger- 
mans, Belgians, French and Russians in the Tang 
Tse valley he regards with a sort of puzzled 
indignation, as intruding on an English preserve. 
The Belgian railroad work is imbecile; the Bel- 
gian syndicate, in fact, he regards as a sort of 
gratuitous impertinence. The German construc- 
tion in Shantung he admits to be solid and 
efficient, but holdi that the colony really has no 
future. The Germans having pedanticidly built 
after the style of architecture at home and filled 
official posts with Germans, are constructing 
docks and railroads and factories and making all 
preparations for a permanent stay in a country 

_*",11ie R^-Shapbiff of the Par Eaat." by B. L. Putnam 
Wtale. author of ''Manohu and MuBOOvite." 2 voli. 
Maomul&n. 1005. 

**Chiiift and her People." Being the Obflervations, 
Reminiacencee and CondusionB of anAmerican Diplomat, 
by the Hon. Chariee Denby, LL.D., thirteen years United 
States Minister to China. 2 vols. L. C. Page A Co., 
Boston. 1906. 



which in the end will yield little or nothing. The 
American policy toward China is inexplicable. 
The Japanese are altogether admirable, while the 
Bussians are ceaselessly wicked. The Chinese at 
last are awake to the necessity of adequate mili- 
tary organization, and are rapidly arming and 
drilling, so that in a few years they will have a 
powerral modem army. By that time they can 
safely defy all Europe. 

The two volumes are interesting reading, in 
spite of the rather slovenly newspaper style. In 
fact the purpose of the book is to awaken Eng- 
land to the need of a strong policy in the F^ 
East, in order to check the intrigues of the 
continental powers. 

Mr. Denby writes in a dignified and guarded 
way. He takes the American view, that China 
should be treated with strict justice, should not 
be dismembered, but should be aided to rehabili- 
tate itself on modem lines. He seems never to 
have heard of European colonies, and in his own 
mind apparently compares all CMneee conditions, 
politicid, social, economic, with the State of Indi- 
ana. The honest Indiana politician may not 
have penetrated all the depths of oriental char- 
acter, but at least his view is quite as likely to 
be accurate as that of the uncompromising Eng- 
lishman. 

But the war has ended since each book was 
written, and each is now more valuable for 
description than as prophecy. The truth seems 
to be that at last the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up, and that changeless China is 
actually in motion. The next few years bid fair 
to be of absorbing interest in the lands across 
the Pacific 

A Historj of the United States and Its People. 

By Elroy McKendree Avery. The Burrows 
Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Tp, 457. 

The second volume of this great history reen- 
forces the impression made by its predecessor 
that in the series we are to have the best 
popular history of our country yet published. 
The publishers have given it an exceptionally 
beautiful form and have shown both justice and 
generositv in that, when they find themselves 
compelled to increase the series from twelve to 
fifteen volumes, they give those who have already 
subscribed for the series the extra volumes with- 
out further charge. This second volume enters 
the more immeduitely interesting period of the 
establishment of colonies. If we were to name 
its characteristics in a word, that word would 
be ' ' perspective. ' ' In too many histories of the 
colonies we fail to see the woods because of the 
trees. Professor Avery has handled the singu- 
larly ununified period of the seventeenth century 
admirably. As an illostratioii we would refer 
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partieiilarly to hit treatment of Boger Willianui 
in which without being lost among the intrica- 
cies of an interminable discussion Professor 
Avery has given in clear outline the account of 
that extraordinary man. We desire once more to 
recommend this series strongly to all those who 
wish to have a continuous history of the United 
States which, though founded on scholarly work, 
is not technical but exceedingly well adapted for 
use in the family circle. The volume rich as it 
is in illustration is not a book of pictures, for 
the text is after all the chief thing. The maps 
are especially valuable and beautiful, but they 
are no more a guide for the general reader than 
is Professor Avery himself. It might be added 
that appended to the volume is a very complete 
and practical bibliography. 

Perpetual interest hangs about the old mis- 
sions of California both for artistic and his- 
toric reasons. (George Wharton James in his 
''In and Out of the Old Missions" (Little, 
Brown & Co., $3 net), adds to this interest as 
he shows how the mission buildings have been 
abused both by their friends and by the process 
of secularization. The book contains a very 
large number of illustrations reproducing photo- 
graphs of different missions, and makes an im- 
portant addition to architectural as well as to 
historic literature. It need hardly be added that 
it is written in a charming style and with deep 
sympathy. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
volume will result in still further efforts to pre- 
serve these ancient buildings, almost the last 
survivals of the Spanish period in America. 



Political Economy and Sodolo^ 

The Menace of Privilege. A study of The 
Dangers to the Bepublic From the Existence 
of a Favored Class. By Henry George, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1905. 
Pp. xii, 421. 

The classes of privilege considered in this vol- 
ume are ''private ownership of natural op- 
portunities," "tariff," ''special government 
grants," and "grants under general laws and 
immunities in the courts." Tne remedies pro- 
posed are the revocation of special governmental 
privileges, government ownership of all natural 
monopolies, and the application of the "single 
tax." Of these the one on which greatest reli- 
ance is placed is the policy of the single tax on 
land values. The style of the discussion is 
vigorous, but the work wholly lacks the subtle 
aiudysis of which Henry George, Sr., was master. 
Henry George, Jr., is polemic but not persua- 
sive. 

The City the Hope of Democracy. By Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons. 1905. Pp. xi, 319. 

This is an interestingly written volume dis- 
cussing a variety of current municipal prob- 
lems. The characteristic feature of the work is 
the emphasis placed on the economic rather than 
the political side of the dty. The author holds 



that the evils now existing are due to economic 
and industrial causes rather than to the depravity 
of human nature. The correction of these evils 
is consequently regarded as "a matter of indus- 
trial democracy." The specific remedies most 
conspicuously presented are "municipal owner- 
ship" and the single tax on land vidues. The 
volume has an especial interest since Dr. Howe 
is a resident of Geveland and his plulosophy 
may be taken as that of the Cleveland reform 
movement. 



Mrs. Florence Eelley has done an exceptionally 
strong piece of work in her volume in the 
Citizen's Library, "Some Ethical Gains Through 
Legislation" (The Macmillan Company, $1.25 
net). Mrs. Kdley has had a large experience in 
watching the actual work of factory and similar 
legislation, and her present volume deals pri- 
marily with matters of her own observation. 
She treats most practically the relation of the 
law to the child worker, the woman worker and 
the worker in the sweat-shop. Every page is 
full of concrete illustrations of the dangers 
besetting each one of these classes of workers. 
We wish that Mrs. Kelley could have given even 
more evidence that the courts and legislators are 
caring for these unfortunate toilers. As it is, 
the book is an illuminating sunmiary of what 
the nation really is doing as well as what it 
ought to do. We hope it wiU be read by the 
members of every legislature in the United 
States, especially by the members of the Senate 
of the State of Georgia, which has disgraced 
itself by yielding to the clamor against the 
prevention of child labor in cotton factories. 

The Jew has been for centuries an object of 
interest to nations and individuals. He has 
been feared and admired, but mostly hated. 
George H. Warner, in a tnily remarkable book, 
"The Jewish Spectre" (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
^1.50 net), traces his Idstory from the earliest 
times to the present The book is a combination 
of estimates of the Jew and an attack upon out- 
grown theology. Mr. Warner believes that the 
Jewish race is remarkable but not so much ^preat 
as good and patient. By a somewhat minute 
examination of statistics and other facts he 
comes to the conclusion that the Jew. so far from 
being the richest race of civilization, is prob- 
ably the poorest; that it has not been remarkable 
in any form of achievement, nor is it bent upon 
high ideals. He quotes modem Jews to show 
that the leaders of the race themselves realize 
the danger to which it is exposed. As to the 
question of its influence upon America Mr. 
Warner feels that it has not yet been very great, 
while its influence on Europe has not been as 
great as recorded. In other words he shows that 
there is no genuinely Jewish spectre, but that 
the race is one wMch must throw off its past 
and move over into modem life. As to what its 
influence will then become he does not quite 
venture to prophesy in detaiL It is a remark- 
able book and one worthy of serious considera- 
tion by both theologians and sociologists. 

"The Saloon Problem and Social Beform," by 
John Marshall Barker, Ph.D. (The Everett Press, 
Boston, $1), is a concise presentation of a great 
problem. The author is professor of sociology 
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in the School of Theology of Boston nniyersitj. 
No one can read his book without being again 
stirred both to alarm at the dangerous social 
power of the saloon and to determination to 
fight it aggressively. But the author is to be 
congratulated on resisting the temptation to in- 
dulge in hysteria on this subject as well as on 
the sanity with which he measures the modem 
trend of enlightened and even general opinion 
as setting ag^nst the customs of drinking and 
the institutions that are attached to the custom. 
He sees the largest promise of reform in the 
federation of the moral forces and in the crea- 
tion of an enlightened public sentiment. 

No man has been of more persistent influence 
in mitigating the struggle between labor and 
capital than "Golden Bule" Jones, Mayor of 
Toledo. It was his custom to write letters to 
men who worked in his shops, and these have 
now been gathered in a little volume, ''Letters 
of Labor and Love" (Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$1). The portrait of the author forms the 
frontispiece, and the volume is one which might 
well be put into the hands of any employee. 
The letters are marked by a genial optimism 
and earnestness which gives them a character 
altogether their own« 



Religion and Morals 
The Prophet of Nazareth. By Nathaniel 

Schmidt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. Jdi, 422. $2.50 net. 

Professor Schmidt has brought to the study 
of the life of Jesus an extraordinary amount of 
erudition, together with an unusual combination 
of reverence and radicalism. The ordinary stu- 
dent of the life o£ Christ will not recognize the 
Christ of the creeds in the creature that survives 
Professor Schmidt's destructive process. It is 
true there is rather more historical material in 
his portra3ral than in Schmiedel's essay in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, but it is Jesus bereft of 
everything except the ordinary prophetic con- 
sdousness. The book's method is commendable. 
After studying the historical basis of the messi- 
anic idea Schmidt goes on to consider Jesus' 
relation to this messianic concept. It is at this 
point that probably the most valuable element of 
the book appears, namely, Professor Schmidt's 
study of the term, Son of Man. He discovers in 
it no messianic content whatsoever, and in the 
term, Son of Qod, discovers the possibility even 
less. His attitude as to the €k>spels is almost 
as negative, and his investigation leaves us with 
little but negative results. At the same time he 
recognizes the importance of Jesus in history, 
and his non-critical chapters and particularly 
that on the leadership of Jesus are filled with 
a genuine reverence for the Prophet of Nazareth. 
The marked lack of Professor Schmidt's treat- 
ment is that of the historical temper. A man 
must be something more than a learned philolo* 
ffist to grapple with a historical question. Any 
fair historical criticism can never reduce the 
story and the self -consciousness of Jesus to the 
minimum reached^ by Professor Schmidt The 
results of his philological discussions must be 
"^ndled by a historian before they can be given 



their true value. As a piece of destmetive criti- 
cism both in point of ability and in learning it 
is quite unparalleled in American literature. 

The Work of Preaching. A book for the 
class-room and study. By Arthur S. Hojt, 
DJ)., professor of homiletics and sociology ia 
the Auburn Theological Seminary. New Tort: 
The Macmillan Company. 1905. Pp. viii+355. 
There is always a place for a new book oa 
homiletics. The substance of the new book is 
the same as that of the old, but the manner 
of presenting it is different^ and the angle of 
the author's personal vision is interesting. 
Moreover, preaching itself changes, though it 
presents the same message from age to age. Id 
the book before us, for example, Uie chapter oa 
arguments is one of the shortest, whereas the 
older authors made it one of the longest. There 
is probably less of arffumentative preaching than 
our fathers heard, and hence less occasion to give 
instruction concerning it. There is no chapter 
on theological materials, and this corresponds to 
the fact that there is little theology in the pulpit 
The chapter on "The Oral Style" marks a 
complete transition from the ornate and elevated 
style of former pulpit orators to one more 
familiar and conversationaL The book as a 
whole is more discursive, less analytical, and in 
that sense less scientific in form, than many of 
its predecessors; and in this respect again, it 
marks a change in the fashion of our preaching. 

The Bible Beautiful. A history of Biblical art 
By Estelle M. HurlL Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Pp. xv+336. $2. 

This book will add to the reputation which Miss 
Hurll has gained by her "Madonna in Art," 
and her "Child-life in Art" The characteris- 
tics of her work are a simple and dear style, 
ample reading, acquaintance with the best critical 
opinions and a good arrangement of the ma- 
terials. In this ^k she gives us an admirable 
statement of the rise and development of 
Biblical art, whether painting, eneraving or 
sculpture. She has necessarily excluded from it 
the art which is connected with post-l^blical his- 
tory, biography and lesend. Within these limits 
she has confined herse& strictly to her work as 
a historian, and has not allowed herself to turn 
aside into the fascinating paths of criticism 
either favorable or unfavorable. Her book is 
all the better for these restrictions, for they give 
to it a definite purpose and channeL We do not 
know where to find a work on this subject better 
informed, better written or better illustrated. 

An altogether unique book is William B. 
Forbush's "Boy's life of Christ" (Punk * 
Wagnalls Company, $1.25 net). Dr. Forbuah 
knows boys, and is one of the best writers on 
their wants and needs. The present volume is 
based upon the Gospels but is told in the form of 
a novel It introduces no character that is not 
in the New Testament, and is based upon a very 
careful study both of the country and of the Uter^ 
ary material. It is a book which might well be 
put into the hands of any boy. The story of Jeeoa 
is told vividly and in such a reverent spirit mi 
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with saeh legitimate use of imagination that it 
will appeal to older persons as well. 

Dr. Bobertson Nicoll, of The Expositor and 
The Britieh Weekly, etc, is an editor of many- 
sided gifts, journalistic and literary, and not less 
broadminded than acute and penetrating in his 
insight. In '<The Garden of Nuts" (A. C. 
Armstrong) he presents certain mystical ezposi- 
tionsy ana an essay on mysticism. Not a few of 
his comments are as illuminating in thought as 
they are apt and felicitous in expression. To 
him nature is itself an infinite parableu and i% 
at the same tuna '< sacramental " The great 
passages of the Word of God are timeless, and 
the conscious intent of the writer is no measure 
of the intention of the Holy Spirit. 

Washington Gladden is one of the forces in 
this coun^ aggressively making for righteous- 
ness. In his recent volume of sermons, ''The 
New Idolatry" (McClure, PhiUips & Co., $1.20), 
he utters most vigorous protests against the 
commercialization of Christianity. The volume 
contains his address on "Tainted Money," and 
its successor ''Standard Oil and Foreign Mis- 
sions," as well as his address before the Ameri- 
can Board at Seattle, September 15, 1905. 
Whatever may be one's attitude toward Dr. Glad- 
den's views on this particular matter, no serious- 
minded person can for a moment afford to over- 
look the great danger that besets the world 
through its rush for money, and the even greater 
danger that here besets the Christian Church. 
The volume is a moral tonic, by no means sen- 
sational, and is marked by a recognition of the 
good as well as the evil tendencies of our com- 
plicated life. 



Fiction 



Mystery, comedy and love compose Meredith 
Nicholson's latest volume, "The House of a 
Thousand Candles" (Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$1.50). A more improbable story it would be 
hard to devise, but it is certainly good reading. 
An eccentric old gentleman determines to test 
his restless grand^n and gives out that he is 
dead, bequeathing to his grandson a huge house 
in Indiana. A rascally attorney wishes to get 
hold of the property and endeavors to put the 
new heir out ox the way. It is at this point 
that secret passages leading to young ladies' 
seminaries and sealed and mysterious trap-doors 
come into play. Unless one has the reprehensi- 
ble habit of reading the last chapter of a book 
first, the volume will spring a very lively sur- 
prise upon the reader. 

H. C. Bowland has gathered together in 
"The Mountains of Fear" (Barnes, $1.50), a 
collection of as hair-raising stories as are to 
be found anywhere. The hero is a doctor in- 
terested in the zoological sciences, who travels 
up and down the world and meets all sorts of 
strange people. His adventures hold the read- 
er's attention with the grip of iron. 

Baroness Yon Hutten has not written anything 
quite so good as "Our Lady of the Beeches," 
but in "He and Hecuba" she has certainly told 
a less unpleasant story than in "Pam," (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50). It is a highly improb- 
able i^cQount o( tfhe determined efforts of axi 



adventuress to conquer the love of a clergyman 
who had written an anonjrmous novel in which he 
disclosed his somewhat questionable past. Baron- 
ess Yon Hutten describes with no small insight 
the struggle within the clergyman's soul during 
the assaults of the charming adventuress, but 
we feel that she has done him injustice in finally 
forcing him with his children and the adventur- 
ess to die with diphtheria at the end of the book. 
There has been no such general wiping out of 
characters since Shakespeare wrote Hamlet. 

Mrs. Wright's "A Southern Girl in '61" 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), does not contain as 
n^any anecdotes as Mrs. Pryor's on the same 
subject, but it contains much material for real 
history, and that too without any loss of inter- 
est. She tells a capital story of John C. Brecken- 
ridge in London who through some mistake was 
taken by a lady as an applicant for a position 
as butler. The volume contains some very vivid 
letters written by Mrs. Wright's father and 
mother concerning the surrender of Fort Sumter. 
It was her father, Senator Wigfall, of Texas, 
who persuaded Major Anderson to surrender. 
The book is illustrated with portraits of many 
persons prominent during the Civil War period. 
Mrs. Wright's sympathies are strongly south- 
em, but ^t only adds to the zest of readine. 

Everybody knows that F. Hopkinson Smith is 
one of the best storytellers of the day, but he 
has never told any better stories than those 
contained in "The Wood Fire No. 3" (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.50). They are all grouped 
about the life of a little coterie of friends, 
mostly artists, and have just enough unity to 
give the book coherence. But it is their gen- 
uinely human touch which gives them their 
peculiar charm. 

We never have enough of Baffles, and Mr. Hor- 
nung has done us a favor in giving us a third 
book on that extraordinary burglar, "A Thief 
in the Night" (Scribner's, $1.50). Although it 
has not the novelty of its predecessors, the new 
volume has a touch of senthnent in it which the 
others in a way lack. Mr. Homung assures us 
that Baffles was a very bad man at times, but 
the impression made by the book is that, after 
all, he was something of a philanthropist. Per- 
haps such a glorification of burglary is a menace 
to public, morals, but it is tremendously interest- 
ing. 

Emerson Hough 's ' ' Heart 's Desire ' ' (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.50) is a story of a western 
frontier town. Its chs^racter is described in the 
book's subtitle, "The Story of a Contented 
Town, Certain Peculiar Citizens and Two Fortu- 
nate Lovers." There should be added to this 
description an appreciation of the author 's genu- 
ine love of nature and the moral cleanliness which 
pervades every page. Even when Mr. Hough 
describes the alcoholic roughness of the miners, 
one feels that it conceals genuine honesty ana 
loyalty. It is far and away the best piece of 
work Mr. Hough has yet done. 

There are boys and boys. Edwin L. Sabin in 
his "Beaufort Chums" (Crowell, $1), has told 
of some very real voungsters who lived on the 
shores of the MississippL They did not have 
any more exciting adventures than the average 
boys are likely to have and the story is there- 
fore calculated to hold the mirror up to nature. 
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United Stttet 

'^dmiiiiftmttofi.— January 18.— The report of 
the Keep CommiBsion recommended radical re- 
forms of the Bureau of Statistics. 

—January 21.— President Booserelt issued 
orders for reforms in the printing of govemment 
publications in the directions recommended hj 
the Keep Commission. 

—February 5.— Secretarr Metcalf, of the De* 
partment of Commerce and Labor, approved the 
report of the qpedal committee of the Bureau 
of Immigration providing for radical revision 
of the existing regulations relating to the ad- 
mission and residence of Chinese in the United 
States. 

^2>pointfn0nts.— January 22.— President Boose- 
velt nominated Luke E. Wright, governor-general 
of the Philippines^ as ambaMaaor tp Japan, and 
Lloyd A. Griscom, ambassador to BraziL Henry 
C. Ide to be governor-general of the Philippines. 

Army, — January 15. — Lieutenant - Qen^ral 
Adna B. Chaffee resigned as Chief of Staff, 
Major-Ceneral John C. Bates succeeded him. 

Casualties,— Janxuaj 18.— Eighteen men per- 
ished in an explosion in one of the mines of the 
Detroit and Kanawha Coal Company near 
Charleston, W. Va. 

—January 21.— Eighteen persons killed in a 
stampede on account of a false alarm of lire 
in a negro church in Philadelphia. 

—January 23.— The steamship Valencia, of the 
Pacific Coast, wrecked on the rocks on the Van- 
couver Island shore; 119 lives lost. 

-February 8.— Twenty-eight men lost their 
lives by an explosion in the Parall mine of the 
Stewart Colliery Company near Oakhill, W. Va. 

Con^r^<.— January 16.— The Philippine tariff 
bill passed the House by a vote of 258 to 71. 

—January 25.— The House passed the State- 
hood bill providing for the admission of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory as one state under 
the name of Oklahoma, and of Arizona and New 
Mexico as one state under the name Arizona. 

—January 27.— The House passed the Urgency 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill for the Panama 
Canal, including a provision exempting alien 
workmen on the canal from operation of the 
eight-hour law. 

^ —January 29.— The House passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the President to order an in- 
vestigation of the Pennsylvania railroad's con- 
trol of competing roads leading from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the Seaboard. 

—February 8.— The House passed the Hep- 
bum bill to regulate railways and railway rates 
by a vote of 346 to 7 ; also the pension appropri- 
ation bill carrying $139,000,000 for pensions and 
$1,246,000 fer adminiflt^^tion; a measure to open 



for settiement 505,000 acres of land in the 
Eliowa, Comanche and Apache reservations in 
Oklahoma; and a bill providing a penalty of 
$5,000 and ten years' imprisonment for the pre- 
mature revelation of government information 
which might have a baring on market prices. 
The pension appropriation bill contained a pro- 
vision making statute law of President Boose- 
velt's order declaring age conclusive evidence of 
disability. 

—February 9.— The Senate passed the Urgency 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill for the Panama 
Canal, including the provision relating to the 
eight-hour law. The Senate adopted two amend- 
ments to the Philippine Tariff Act of 1905; 
cotton goods being placed on an equality with 
European goods so far as cost of production is 
concerned. Low grades of shoes also admitted at 
a lower tariff. 

Deat^.— January 16.— Marshall Field, mer- 
chant, aged seventy. 

—January 25.— Joseph "Wheeler, cavalry leader 
of the Confederacy and brigadier-general U. 8. 
A., aged sixty-nine. 

—February 9.— Paul Laurence Dunbar, poet 
of the negro race, aged thirty-four. 

Education,— jBim&rj 24.— J. H. T. Maiiu 
dean of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, elected 
president of the institution. 

—January 31— President James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, announced the establishment 
of a school of railway engineering and adminis- 
tration, the first of its kind in the world. 

—February 1.— Dr. A. W. Harris, president 
of the Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Md., chosen president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IlL 

Jn^tiranotf.— January 31.— The Equitable life 
Insurance Society sued James Hasen Hyde for 
$72,000, representing Mr. Hyde's profits in syn- 
dicates which sold securities to the society. 

—February 1.— National Insurance convention 
opened in Chicago. 

Justice,— Ja.miH.Tj 27.— William Van Schaick, 
captain of the ill-fated General Slocum, found 
gmlty of criminal negligence and sentenced to 
ten years' imprisonment. 

La&or.— January 17.— The United Mine Work- 
ers' convention opened in Indianapolis. 

—January 19.— The Building Trades Club of 
the National Association of Erectors of Stme- 
tural Steel and Iron Work decided in favor of 
the open shop. The association controls ninetj- 
five per cent of the structural iron work of the 
country. 

—January 22.— Judge Jesse Holdom found 
President E. R. Wright and Edward E. Bessette^ 
of Typographical Union No. 16, in Chicago, 
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guilty of contempt of court in violating an in- 
junction against the union in favor of the Chi- 
cago Typothets. 

—January 23.— John Mitchell reelected presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 

—February 1.— The convention of the United 
Mine Workers adjourned without coming to an 
agreement with the operators as to a wage scale. 
The operators refused to grant the wage scale 
demanded by the mine workers. 

Land Frattd*.— January 26.— (George G. Ware, 
a wealthy cattle man and rector of an Episcopal 
church, convicted on the charge of con^iracy to 
defraud the government of lands in Hooker 
county, Nebraska. 

Xync^in^.— January 21.— A mob of 800 men 
took Ernest Baker, a negro, from the jail of 
Trigg County, Kentucky, at Cadiz and hung him 
because of lus attempt at assault on a woman. 

—January 28.— The lynching of a negro at 
Washington, Georgia, prevented by the appeal of 
the mother of the girl whom he assaulted. She 
begged the mob to return Bich Anderson, the 
prisoner, to jail and allow the law to take its 
course. 

Municipal.^ Jhrntaxj 18.— The Chicago City 
Council adopted by a vote of 37 to 28 Mayor 
Dunne's $75,000,000 Mueller certificate ordinance 
allowing the city to purchase, build and main- 
tain street car lines, and the mayor's ordinance 
providing for municipal operation of street rail- 
ways. Both actions subject to referendum vote 
of the people at April election. 

— Jaimary 23.— Edwin J. BidamaxL Mayor of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, impeached for lax enforce- 
ment of the laws against the saloons. 

2'rtMt«.— January 23.— The State of Montana 
brought suit against the Swift, Armour and 
Hammond packing firms to recover $65,000 al- 
leged to be due for licenses for the sale of oleo- 
margarine, buttenne ana cheesec 

—January 26.— By authority of President 
Boosevelt correspondence exposing the methods 
alleged to have been employed by attom^s for 
the beef packers, was made public 

-February 2.— The beef packers presented 
evidence in the trial before Judge Humphrey 
in Chicago on the plea of immunity. 

Santo Domingo 

Presidency.- January 25.— President Cacere8 
desired to resign the presidency to General Ho- 
racia Yasquez. Thirty-five per cent of the reve- 
nues, though sufficient for the budget^ will not 
meet revolutionary expenses. 

VenemelA 

French DifflcuHiea.—jBjmsaj 17.— M. Taigny, 
French ehargS d'affaires, having gone aboard a 
French steamer for dispatches without a permit, 
was offidally notified that if he returned to land 
he would be imprisoned. 

—January 23.— The Yenecuelan government 
issued a decree recalling its consuls in Franca 

Brazil 

CoMMiltief.- January 21.— The armored cruiser 
Aquidaban sunk near Bio Janeiro by the explo- 
sion of its powder magazine and 196 men lost 
their lives. 



Ecuador 

S^votvtion.- January 19.— Bevolntionists in 
possession of Quito, the capital, and '\^ce-Presi- 
dent Baquerizo Moreno assumed executive power. 

—January 20.— President Garcia deposed and 
General Alfaro proclaimed president. 

British Empire 

Daat/^.— January 22.— George Jacob Holyoake, 
author and lecturer, aged eighty-nine. 

—January 26.— Sir Edward Thornton, for- 
merly British Minister to the United States. 

-February 2.— Samuel Cunliffe-Iistery Lord 
Masham, noted inventor, aged ninety. 

Oenerdl £{«ction.— January 14.— Mr. Balfour, 
the late prime minister, defeated by the Liberal 
candidate in the East Manchester division, which 
he had represented in Parliament since 1885. 

— Januai^ 28.— Elections nearly completed. 
The composition of the new House of Commons: 
Liberals^ 378; Unionists, 154; Nationalists, 84; 
Laborites, 45. 

Laftor.— February 9.— Mill owners of the 
northern counties granted one hundred and fifty 
thousand cotton operatives an increase of wages 
amounting to two and one-half per cent. 

Poor.— January 31.— A scheme for the relief 
of the London poor perfected by which Lord 
Bothschild will send 200 families to Canada at 
his own expense^ situations being provided for 
them on arrivaL The outlay, estimated at $50 
for each adult, to be repaid in installments. 

Cruieo 

Church and iSftat^.- January 31.— Violence and 
disorder ensued in Paris churches upon the ap- 
pearance of government commissioners to take 
inventories of the church property pursuant to 
the provisions of the law separating Church and 
State. 

-February 1.— Arrests made of 160 persons 
who resisted the carrying out of the law in St. 
Clothilde's Church in Paris. Much property 
damaged, as the police and guards had to use 
force. 

-February 2.— Count de la Rochefoucauld 
sentenced to three months' imprisonnient for 
participation in the church riots. 

Pr«*»d€n*.— January 17.— Gement Armand 
Fallieres elected president of the republic by a 
vote of 449 to 371 for Paul Doumer, practically 
his only opponent. 

Venezuela.— JajmsTj 18.— The Venezuelan 
chargS d'affaires, M. Maubourguet, expelled from 
French territory. 

Itabr 

Simplon Ttftin^l.- January 25.— The first pas- 
senger train passed through the Simplon tunnel. 

Ca&iwct.- February 2.— The Fortis Ministry 
resigned because a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber of Deputies was voted down by 221 
against 188. 

—February 8.— A new cabinet appointed, with 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, a Conservative, as pre- 
mier, and minister of the interior; Count Quic- 
dardini, ndnister of foreign affairs; Signer Bac- 
chic leader of the Badicals, minister of justice 
and Signor Pantano, minister of agricalt\mi 
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Ca«iaKy.— February 7.— A stonn along the 
Mediterranean coast almost deetroyed Galati 
Mamerlino, a town of four thousand inhabitants, 
near Messina. Sixty houses were swallowed up 
by the sea. 

Portugal 

Parliament.— February 9.— King Charles dis- 
solved Parliament because of disorder and ob- 
structive tactics in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Denmark 

Deaths.— January 29.— Christian IX., King of 
Denmark, in the forty-third year of his reign, 
aged eighty-seven. 

£^in^.— January 30.— Frederick, eldest son of 
Christian IX., proclaimed king as Frederick 

vin. 

Russian Empire 

^MOMlnation.- January 30.— General Grias- 
noff, chief of staff of the viceroy of the Caucasus, 
killed by a bomb. Two other persons lost their 
lives by the explosion. . . .Count Frederick Lams- 
dorf sifdn by revolutionists at Tukum, Courland. 

—January 31.— Provincial Councillor Filonoff 
shot and killed at Poltava^ being held responsible 
for the severity with which the agrarian disor- 
ders had been repressed. 

—February 8.— The chiefs of police of Pensa 
and Kutais murdered. 

B€urial TFar.— January 81.— Armenians and 
Tartars engaged in a race war in the region be- 
tween ElizalMthpol and Shusha, in Transcau- 
casia. The population was also suffering from 
famine and an epidemic of typhoid. 

fevoZvtion.— January 16.— All the members of 
the Workmen's Council, twenty-two in number, 
arrested by the government 

—January 22.— Fresh mutiny among the sail- 
ors at Vladivostok. Troops quickly dispersed 
the mutineers. 

—January 24.— Cossacks and ez-war prisoners 
from Japan engaged in serious conflict at Yladiv- 
stok; 1,500 wounded, many of whom were left 
on the snow-covered streets* Trains blown np 



by rioters and predi^tated into the HarUn 
Biver. Many conflicts in Transcaucasia between 
revolutionists and Cossacks. 

—January 30.— Anti-Jewish riot at Gomel 
Part of the town set on fire and many penoos 
killed. At Biga, a mob broke open the jail and 
liberated all the political prisoners. 

—February 8.— The Workmen's Coondl dSs> 
banded after announcing that it will not resume 
operations until the reactionary forces have 
ceased their activity. A military ezpeditiion 
captured a large band of revolutionists on the 
Dahlen estate near Biga. Fifteen of the leaden 
courtmartialed and shot and the others flogged. 

Politics.— January 18.— The first Natiomu con- 
vention organized by a political party, in the 
history of Bussia, that of the Constitutiosal 
Democrats, opened in St. Petersburg with 250 
delegates present, representing sixty provindsl 
organisations. 

Chineee Emigre 

Boycott- February 4.— Ylccroy Yuan 8hib 
Kai dismissed Professor Tenney, director of 
education, who organized the new school system, 
on account of the opposition to foreign manage- 
ment, especially An&erican. 

Btot— February 9.— The English Presbyterian 
and the Boman Catholic missions at Changpu, 
thirty miles from Amoy, destroyed by a mob. 
Troops fired on the mob and killed twelve of the 
rioters. 

—February 12.— The imperial government or- 
dered the viceroy of FockAow to execute tlie 
leader of the Changpu mob immediately and to 
punish severely the others implicated. 

Moroceo 

Con/crenotf.— January 16.— The intematioBal 
conference on Moroccan affairs opened at AJge- 
ciras. The Duke of Almodovar, representative 
of Spain, elected president. Voted unanimonsly 
that the proposed reforms be based upon the 
triple principles of the integrity of the Empire of 
Morocco, the sovereignty of the Sultan, and the 
maintenance of the opoi doox. 
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LABOR-SAVING DEVICE FOR BUSINESS MEN. 




JEN years ago many letters 
were written on the type- 
writer or were printed by 
facsimile process. But 
envelopes were almost 
entirely addressed either 
on the typewritei* or by 
hand. In 1895 an ingen- 
ious machine was devised to address en- 
velopes by means of metal plates previously 
prepared for the purpose. This device 
passed through the various stages of im- 
provement until to-day it has developed 
into one of the most 
perfect machines for 
saving time and labor 
that has ever been 
devised. The per- 
fected device is 
known as the Card 
Index and Address- 
ing Machine, made 
by the Addresso- 
graph Company, of 
Chicago. It com- 
bines all the advan- 
tages of a complete 
Card Index and a 
perfect addressing 
machine, and ad- 
dresses 3,000 envel- 
opes, all different 
addresses, in an hour. 
It represents a tri- 
umph of American 
ingenuity. Over 
20,000 of these ma- 
chines are in use in this country and abroad, 
and wherever its merits are known it is at 
once acquired as part of the office equip- 
ment. 

In addition to the machine for addressing 
envelopes, this company manufactures a 
machine called the Dupligraph, for printing 
facsimile typewriter letters. This machine 
prints a complete letter with a different 
name in the heading and address, and with 
the signature in a different color. All this 
is done with one impression. 

The Addressograph Company has recently 
erected a fireproof building containing 
62,500 square feet of manufacturing space. 



The Address Plates are transferred without handlins from 
the drawer to the magasine on the machine and after 
addressing return automatically to the same drawer 
(placed under the machine), in their original order 



It employs over three hundred hands and 
has a capacity of several hundred thousand 
addresses per day. It is the lai^est busi- 
ness of its kind in the world. In order to 
meet the demand for its machines this com- 
pany has established branches in every 
large city in the world. 

One of the many advantages offered by 
the Addressograph is thefacility with which 
changes in address may be made. The entire 
address or any part of it may be changed 
instantly The sliding type is made with a 
hard back and a soft face and has a beveled 
edge that allows it to 
slide from the setting 
case into the holder. 
The face of the type, 
being made of rub- 
ber, does not harden 
or deteriorate. 

The People's Gas 
Light & Coke Com- 
pany , of Chicago , uses 
this system for print- 
ing gas bills, making 
800,000 impressions 
monthly. TTieyhave 
been doing this for 
years, and the type 
is as good as ever. 
Nearly all the leading 
Clubs, Jobbing 
Houses, Banks and 
Factories use the 
Addressograph. An 
immense saving in 
time and labor is 
effected, as one machine does the work of 
from 20 to 30 clerks — does it better and does 
it without mistakes. 

Under modern business conditions com- 
petition is so severe that even a slight saving 
in time or cost may make the difference 
between success and failure. A machine 
that saves the hire of from ten to twenty 
clerks is a factor in the cost of doing busi- 
ness that can not be ignored by any business 
man. True economy dictates the purchase 
of a device that reduces the cost. Such a 
device is the Addressograph, which is now 
recognized c^ an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every modern office. 
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Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 

That is nature's way and the only way. 

That is the Mission of 

Grape-Nuts 

Note the users of Grape-Nuts. They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. Keen brains make money, fame and success. 

Brains must be fed. 
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Grand Opera 
Records 




E.DISON 
PHONOGRAPH 

"IX/E ARE pleased to announce the issuance of a series of Grand Opera Records 
' made by principal stars of the Metropolitan Opera House and by other prominent 
grand opera artists now appearing in this country and abroad. Hitherto, Mr. Edison 
hat refused to permit Edison Records to be made by Grand Opera singers, prefer- 
ring to wait until he could so improve his methods of recording, that the voices of 
great artists could be reproduced with all their characteristic sweetness, power and 
purity of tone. These improvements having been effected; the artists co-operated 
^with enthusiasm, with the result that the first ten Edison Grand Opera Records, made by our Gold 
Mould Process, are a distinct advance over anything of the kind heretofore attempted. 

EdUon Grand Opera Records— On Sale at All Dealers 



By HEINRICH KNOTE, Tenor 
B. 1— HOCHSTES VERTRAUEN, 

"Lohengrin*' Wagner 

Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ANDREAS DIPPEL, Tenor 
B. 8— "ACH, SO FROMM." "Martha" . Fhtow 
Sung in German, Orchestra accompaniment 

By OUST AVE BERL RESKY, Baritone 
B. 8— "DI PROVENZA IL MAR/* 

"La Traviata" Verdi 

Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompaniment 

By PLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor 
B. 4— "LA DONNA E MOBILE." "Rigolctto" Verdi 
Sung, in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ANTONIO SCOTTL Baritone 
B. 5— "VI RAVVISO, O LUOGHI AMENI/» 

"La Sonnambula" Bellini 

Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompaniment 



By SCARPHY RESKY, Soprano 
B. 6— ARIA, "SUICIDIO." 

"La Gioconda" Ponchielli 

Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ROMEO BERTI, Tenor 
B. 7— ARIOSO, "Pagliacci" .. . Leoncavalla 
Sung in Italian, Orchestra accompaniment 

By 8IONOR and SIONORA RESKY 

B. 8— DUET, "La Favorita" .... Donisetti 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 9— "O KEHR ZURUCK, ' 

"Tannhauscr" Wagner 

Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment 

By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 10— "CHANSON DU TOREADOR," 

"Carmen" Biset 

Sung in French. Orchestra accompaniment 



Signer Scotti says: "I have great pleasure in informing you that the cylinders which I sang for you 
are excellent from every point ox view, and I consider them as an absolutely natural production of my 
voice. I must, however, tell you that the cylinder on which I sang the air from the 'Sonnambula pleases 
me most, and I certainly think it is the best of all I have ever heard," 

In accordance with Mr. Edison's desire to make his Phonograph the musical instrument of the people, 
the price of these Grand Opera Records has been fixed at only 7sc. each. Hear them at nearest 
dealer's. Write our Orange, N. J., office for handsome Grand Opera supplement. 

National Phonograph Company, 26 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

New York Chicago Loodoa Paris BwIIb BnuMk Sydney Mexico atjr 
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Suits $12.50 

Made to Your Order 



$6Trc 

Perfect 1 

$100 FOR 

z^ytme tvkc 
mot cut, trif 
and extra tt 




of ha 
trimr 
order, and to 
wish to save $] 
you will accep 
made to your m< 
today for our 
Tape Measure, 
special Free Tr 
be sent you t 



Owen T. Hoses H Go. 248 Mosos Bld^ Chlcogo 



KefennoM: Our 1,000,000 latisflcd cnalomera or the MUwaukM 
Arenue SUto Bank. Chicafo. OkpiUl Stock, tSSO.OOO. 
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"For good work, 
quick work, easy 
work, and all 
kinds of work, 
give me the 
Remington," 
says the expe- 
rienced operator. 



REMINGTON 
Typewriter Co. 

327 Broadway, New York 




13-26 

Merchants 



To find the right kind of . -^' 
a pencil for a merchant's 
use, look for"Merchants" 
in the index of Dixon's 
Pencil Guide, turn to 
pages 13-26, and you find 
it described by name and 
number. 

Other pag€s for every 
person and every use, 

Dixon's Pencil Guide, a 32-pa^e book, «»- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The book 
is absolutely yr^^. 

Department T 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 



NENNEN'5 



BORATE D 



TAXrCUM 
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We will call anywhere 
in the United States. 

Our salesman is a handsome specimen book, 
showing the white and fourteen delicate colors 
in which ©U EJIMilPSHll^lE iOKD is made. These 
specimens are printed, lithographed, embossed 
and steel die stamped. Each tint is adapted 
to individual treatment for a distinctive letter- 
head effect. 

We want to send this book to you. You 
can look it over, noting the ideas and sugges- 
tions contained therein. Analyze the paper as 
you would a piece of cloth. Notice the 
strength; see how it tears in comparison with 
your present letterhead. The **feel," the 
"crackle" — all these points should be tested. 







''Look for the Water Mark'* 

will appeal to you immediately as a paper of 
superior merit. Every printer and 
lithographer has this specimen book, 
but we want to send you one. 

Hampshire Paper Company 

The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 

South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 
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Tbe ** Invasion 9/ the Witt** is typicai 9/ ths invasion 9fthe N9rtk, S9mtk and East hf tki 




Hefc aie tbe f acti t We aie to-day ihippine Oldtmofaiks to nearly 
every chrilized cottntry» and some half chrlUzed ones* Kunia for the last three 
yeafs one of otir best foreisfn markets^ ii taking more cars to-day than before 
the present trouble broke out. We have met Ecsropean manufacturers on thdv 
own sfround and have ^made good*^ 

Our Palioe Touriog Or» Model Stiitfie ''lop iiolcfief^ of I906» Itfaagnuiliie 



car^diioouQtiiiflf Eufopean product at Wall Steeet ratet. Send for booklet telUns iiow we haT« 
packed moee ikfUf speed, lUbillty and 6fato Into Model S for $2250 than can belouod In any car 
In the world for anyUiIng like the lame money* 

The Double-Action Oldb li a car with two working itrokci for every revofuHon of tfit 
crank. If ■ the ''tafesf'—tbe^new thing''- in automoUlct. It la free of valvci, guldca, cami, 
and other myilerlea that uHsally terrify the uninitiated. It ■ motor hat only three "kforking parts* 
Ifi aslant for btilcUmfalng and difficult roadi. It i price, $l2Sa Write for oWDoubfeActioo" 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS 



Mtmhtr 9f A$$9€lmti9m LietmttJ ^mitmfHh Mmnufattmrtn 



Lansing, Mich.t U. S* A. CmmmiUm trmit $mptlied tmm 

CmmsJimm Fmrfry* Pstkmrd BItttHt C*., St. CmtkeHmt, Omt. 



CATALOG COUPON 
JQndh send me trtfomtstlon regarding 
»M Checked, I am Mgresied* 

^'•^ ^TT^ PaMenaer Tr«f- 
/^ ]ll,1Model I ffic C«r»___ 

K»m€ 



Address^ 



CALENDAR COUPON 

Enctnednnd to cenlsm for xonkh send 
yoar Urge AH Cskndjir (free frcm adver- 
tising and soHMbUJor fiwnirv) for 1906. 
Design ty George ultbs w. M. 



Name. 



Address^ 



MOTOR TALK ODUPOH 

Bndosed findlScerds^ for vMcA Aevt 
mKyrOR talk, a m^aatm d^Votad to 
MukmotiUrfg, aeaiio me far i fear, W. M. 



Name- 



Address - 
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fEBSKER 





IIS is an age of huniry. Q In per- 
fect harmony widi aD of its demands 
for ease and beauty stands the 
Studebaker ideal Never have vdiicles pre- 
sented such comfort for die body, and such 
charm for the eye as diose which come from 
this maker. Yet above even diese qualities, 
there is one which is as the keystone of the 
Studebaker reputation — perfect rdiability. 
Q Stud^>aker harness and accessories are 
typical of the vehicles. 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company 

SOUTH BBND, IND. 

NewYorkCilr.BMlw».«l7diA^.«i46diSi. Cyap». II. 378.366 
WabMliA^ ICMMiGtT,Ma..8IO^I4 WalMlSt Su>fM»«. 
aL.ConMtM«fcci«HllOt<iSto. PortlMd. Ok.. 330-336 EMiMcrraoa 
St Dn««r.Colo..Con£rl5lh«HlBUkeSt.. SJl Uk« Gly. Utali. 1 57- 
159SlttiSl. DdUTTesai. 317.319 EJm St 

LpcoI Agmcits Evtrywhtrt 
Fmetatfmd E»cttim> Oim: SOUTH BEND. IND. 




1906 ST. LOUIS 1906 



TYPE 15 

30^4 RP. 
4- CYLINDER 



'Ri€;S THAT RUN' 



DON'T neglect to investigate the New Tjrpe Fifteen 30-34 H. P., Four-Cylinder 
St. Louis Touring Car, if you contemplate purchasing an automobile. It has many 
superior features you should know about. The dependable car of the season — easy 
to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, powerful and fast. Write for new Catalog. 
Sliding Gear Transmission — 3 speeds forward and reverse. Direct Bevel Gear Drive. 
Speed, 4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. Wheel Base, 106 inches. Carries five 
passengers comfortably. Wheels, wood artillery, 32-inch, with 4-inch tires. Beautifully 

tered. Fully equipped. 
H. P., Four-Cylinder, 
, $2,500. 

t>-day for new, illustnird, 
iid mention editioQ "B.** 
It will pay you to inves- 
tigate The St. Loub 
••Rigs That Run." 

St Louis Motor 
Car Co. 

PEORIA. ILL. 



1229^1 MkJiiaMAv. 
Cbicafo, ID. 
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|HE Landaulet and other Studebaker 
automobiles, electric and gasoline, are 
models of mechanical simplicity and 
efficiency. Q Lightness, speed and beauty 
they have, but never at the expense of safety 
and durability. Q While every feature of 
them is of the latest type, nothing is experi- 
mental. They embody only the most recent 
patent devices that have been proved worthy. 
Above all things, they are common-sense cars, 
built to add to their owner's pleasure and 
comfort, and to the fame of Studebaker. 

Studebaker Automobile Company 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 



Member AuocUtion of 
Licensed Automobile Manulacturen 



Airencies in all Principal CiUoa 



Agents Wanted 



We want a bright, active agent to represent 
The World To-Day permanently in every 
city and town in the United States. We 
have a special offer, covering both new sub- 
scriptions and renewals, by which a perma- 
nent and profitable business can be readily 
established. Teachers and students desiring 
employment during spare time are urged to 
write for our Special Offer, C. The low 
price of The World To-Day and its 
exceptional value make it the best subscrip- 
tion proposition in the market. Experience 
not necessary. We show you how and the 
magazine does the rest. Write at once for 
terms. Outfit free. :: :: :: :: :: :: 



The World To-Day 

67 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 



**A Kalamazoo ^ 

«ct to Yon" 

You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying 
» a Kalamazoo Stove 
or Range direct 
from the factory at 
lowtai fador^ prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range 

^^^^^^^^^ not excelled by any 

in the world. We 

guarantee quality under a ^,000 bank bond. 

Wo Ship on 360 Days Approval 

and Wt Pay tht FrelgUt 

If you do not find the Kalamazoo exacffy as 
represented, the trial does not cost you a 
cent. It will pay you to investigate. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. SM. 

A/I KaimmMMocs art shipptd ^rpmptfy, btacMd^ 
/0lisktdattd rtmdy/or us€, 

MLAIMZOO STOVE 00., Mfrt*. 
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void a Trip to the 

'olice Court 



The fine amounts to little — it*s the hours of delay, the 
inconvenience and possible humiliation for you and 
for those in your company that try the patience and 
spoil the pleasure of the whole trip. 

All this can positively be avoided by equipping 
your car with 

The Warner 

Auto-Meter 

(ReiUsters Speed and Distance) 

This little instrument always tells the truth. It regis- 
ters with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY from K mile to 60 
miles per hour. It attaches to any Automobile made. 



t you never know 
speed — and the 
go a little faster 
ter is almost irre- 
know how it is. 
r, too, what hap- 
i your party when 
are going 8 miles 
the Policeman's 
'Sl5. 

^ yourself into 
W and keep out 
er Auto-Meter is 

LY salvation. 
Qcr Auto-Meter is 
ator which is sen- 
e absolutely and 
» at speeds under 

only one which 
1 positions and at 
roads or smooth, 

only one which 
'ed alone and in 
I not dance back 
car. 

the only speed in- 
e same fixed, un- 
ices the Mariner's 
r all conditions, 
to determine the 
the only positive 
just one way in 
T be used for this 
' way, 

Eimer Auto-Meter 
get out of adjust- 
tor made without 
h there is no trie- 
ims and levers in 
^cessarilyso small 
irow out the read- 



One Warner Auto-Meter will last a life- 
time. It it as sensitive as a Compass and 
as Solid as a Rock. Otherwise it cotaldn*t 
stand our severe service-test, which Is equlv- 



ridinsr. After runnintr 10 hours a day for 
THREE MONTHS, actual tesU show the 
Auto-Meter to be recording the speed with 
the same accuracy as at first within 1-1000 
of 1%. or less than 6 inches per mile. 
No other Speed Indicator on Earth covld 
Stand this Test. 

This Is why we sell each Auto-Meter on a 
10 YEARS GUARANTEE 
and why we ffladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been Injured by accident) If 
the Masmet (the HEARTof the in8trument)is 
less accurate thanl-10ofl]{ after 10 years use. 

We will eladly tell- you more about this 
wonderful Instrument if you will write us. 

If you write TODAY we will send you 
somethlnsr every motorist will prise—our 
Free Book-" 'Auto Pointers.'* 



t Co., lie Roosevelt St., Belolt, Wis. 

>y all first-class dealers \n6. at most Garages.) 
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TheGoodyi 

DetachableAv 
on Universal 1 

Won't CREEP 

NO. SIR— not A fraction of ah fa 
come off the Rim, either, thong 
or rod holds It in place. 
Yon can ride the GOODYEAF 
AUTO TIRE on UNIVERSAL Rli 
all the time if you wish. 

Now here is the reason. See hoi 

Up there where the arrows point er 

wire Tvloantaed into the bMe of the tire, 

form wire>t«pe rtnga inside the beee of t 

When the tire ie flat this Upe is like 

siewireisliheFia,2. 



Jmt as aoon as yon begin to pomp, 
inp like Fia. ii and each sisiale wi 



ria.& 

TS yon pninpt t 

tighter it adherea to tlie rim. 
When the tirs ia onl J *a(rpomped nj 
Is gripping the rim like grim death. W 
np, the tin la exerting a prewnre of nea 
aqnare inen on that rim. Ton oonldn't i 
waifB, without pnlllng the wheel to piaee 

THE OOODYEAE TIRE & 



in th* followiof cltiM-. Bcwlon.4 
S42 E. Fifth St.; St. Loaii. 712 
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A Practical Painter 
Did the Trick 



A Sunestive Pamphlet— 

•*Palnt : V/hy, How and Y^Then." 
Free to Propcorty Owners 



He was a Frenchman named Ledair. Finding that he could 
do more beautiful and more durable work with OXIDE OF 
ZINC than with the other paints at his command, he used 
zinc on Government contracts, even where lead was specified. 
C ^A^hen people began to "take notice" he explained the "why 
and wherefore." At the present day in France OXIDE OF 
ZINC is prescribed by law on public structures. €L OXIDE 
OF ZINC, which does not settle in the can, made possible the 
modern, high-grade, ready-mixed paint, which American enter- 
prise has developed and perfected. €L It is so beautiful, so 
durable and so economical that there is no longer any excuse 
for parsimony in the use of paint More money is saved by the 
liberal use of such paint than by sparing or delaying its use. 

We do not ffrind Zinc in Oil. 1116 NCW JerSey ZUIC COs 

A list of Manufacturers of Zinc »« n i a.r ^r i 

Paints sent on application. 71 DFOadwayy MeW York 
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Tobey Handmade Furniture 

Q Our furniture is hand made, designed and executed by the most skillful artists and craftsmen. We 
bdieve it is not exceDed by the best that is made in Europe, and we know of none in this country 
that can be compared with it Like any work of art, each piece is individual and necessarily exclusive. 

Q On account of the manner in which our furniture is made, the product of our workshop is per- 
force limited. Elach object is originally designed and may be in process of making six months or even a 
year. The inece that is shown today may be sold tomorrow, and hence we advise frequent visits to 
our show-rooms, in order that you may secure the particular object that belongs to you and your home. 

THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 

Wabash Ave. and Wathington Straet 11 West 32nd Street 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 



A CHILD AND A PIANO 

There are thousands of talented children who 
could become good performers on the piano if 
given the advantages our device affords. 

A perfect Combination Device which gives 
children of all ages proper control of the pedals 
and perfect foot support. No child can cultivate a 
correct position at the piano without it. 

AS SmiPLETO USE AS AN 
ORDINARY FOOTSTOOL. 
ANY CHILD CAN PLACE 
OR REMOVE THE DEVICE 
WITH EASE 

Absolutely the only pedal extension and foot« 
rest tliat is thoroughly practical, and so simple in 
construction that it is easily adjusted to fit any size 
child and any make of piano. 

THB OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 

THE BATES PEDAL EXTENSION AND FOOT- REST 

Children under twelve years can not reach the pedals; HITR IH^PPR Leading music dealers all over the 

they have no foot support during practice; they damage VUA Vff K l>n» countnr have our device. If youap- 

the piano. With our device they accomplish more in a PW ^^ your dealer, and he docs not have it, send us his 

mht^rtmr f Smo • tii*v M^n* *k« AmJ*,^^ «f «!«,<>... ^^^..Ki^ . name and address and we will send you free a sheet of 

.K^f f . • 1^ ^^ the danger of nervous lroubl« ; „„gic_our beatiful new Intermezzo for the piano. WRITE 

they learn to play all pieces of music properly. TEACH- tO-DAY FOR OUR SPECIAL TERMS AND FINE, 

ERS AND PARENTS EVERYWHERE ENDORSE IT. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 

BATES MFG. CO., Sole Patentee., . 2107 RockweU Street, CHICAGO 
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MKXICANS CLKANINa CUTS IN OLD SAN JUAN MINKS 



Mexican Gold Rediscovered 



Buried iMnMth ths rarfMS In a rleh M szlean mlns, list mimoni In fold. Alio bullion, tuppoasd 

to lUTS boon hidden duilnc Indian upriiinci* now on the ere of dHoorerj. A traditional 

mine, worked by the earlj Siwnish miiiionariee, ii disooTwed by J. B. 

Heymee, a noted Meziean miner and proepeotor. 



THIS lonc-lost Smn Juan mine has produced miUiona 
in gold and silver, which was shipped to Spain, and 
is perhaps one of the most famous in'oups of mines 
recorded in history. It has been the theme of conversa- 
tion amonc prospectors and miners for the past century 
or more, and parties from Spain and other countries have 
made pilsrimaKes to Mexico to hunt for thene old mines, 
but until two years ago the secret remained locked up 
in nature's bosom. 

An Tmmenie Produoer. 

QamboA, the famous chronicler of Mexico's celebrated 
old mines, credits the San Juan with the production of 
over twelve millions of dollars up to the time its location 
was lost, in the year 1790; and, as the lowest workings 
did not go below the water level, where is always found 
the richent ore, it is fair to presume the twelve millions 
already extracted is but a small percentage of the im- 
mense high-grade ore bodieii in these old.mmes. 

Fame Bpreadi. 

Having been worked by the early Spanish mission- 
aries, the richness of this group of mines has spread its 
fame over two continents. To such an extent was this 
true, that no history of Mexico, and particularly the 
State of Sinaloa. was considered complete without the 
history of this fabulously rich, old property. The San 
Juan mines are spoken of by Velasco in his history of 
Mexico, and are also mentioned bv Bancroft and Hum- 
boldt as one of the most famous old properties in Mexico, 
and tradition BSiys that a large amount of bullion is 
buried in these mines. This bullion was buried in the 
lower workings of the propert}^ for safety during the 
Indian troubles, when the miners and owners were 
driven out and massacred, the location of the.'minee lost 
and the treasure never recovered. 

Statement U^ider Oath. 

Mr. Heymes. in a sworn statement, under oath, before 
an authorised officer, says: 

"While prospecting in the San Gracias Mountains 
my Moso, or Mexican attendant, came across what 
appeared t^ be the remains of an old arastra, a simple 
stone contrivance used hundreds of years ago by the 
early missionaries to crush their ores, mills and reduction 
processes being unknown at that time. Being located 



at the junction of two streams, and the water running 
continually past its base, prevented the remains of the 
ore and fragments from being covered with earth and 
shrubs that otherwise would nave concealed them. I 
carefully examined many pieces of this ore, now worn 
smooth by the friction of water, and, being struck with 
the values they contained, at once decided to search for 
their origin, and finally located a mound of irregular shape 
about one mile distant, densely covered with trees and 
shrubs. With the aid of my attendant. I succeeded in 
clearing away some of the underbrush and found what 
I had already begun to believe, that we had discovered 
an old dump bdonging to some near-by property that 
had in all probability been lost or abandoned for ages. 
Further search revealed the old cuts and shafts now 
grown over and choked up with trees and shrube of 
probably a century. Since the discovery I have traced 
the old workings, for more than 2.000 feet They consist 
of three cuts varying in length from 750 to 1,500 feet, 
from 60 to 100 feet m depth and from 10 to 30 feet in 
width. There are two shafts, an incline and a perpen- 
dicular, the incline being about 300 feet deep and the 
perpendicular is choked up with accumulated debris. I 
spent more than six months with a crew of Mexican labor- 
ers cleaning out the cuts and drift as much as possible in 
order to examine the veins. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the mines, there is absolutely no question in my 
miml but that this propertv is very rich and will be made 
an immense producer. I nave personally taken samplea 
from the vein cairving values nunmg as Yugjtx aa 
$3,000.00 per ton. Tnere are three distinct veins on the 
property strong and well defined, that will average 
about 8 feet in width. I have taken out many samplea 
from the old cuts carrying values from $300.00 to 
$1,000.00 per ton." 

A crew of Mexican laborers Ls already 

cleaning out the property to receive proper mach 

when work will be pushed and the old San Juan will 
be yielding up its wealth. A limited number of shares 
of stock will be sold in this property on the basia of 
25 cents per share if subscription is received before the 
issue at this figure is exhausted. Subscriptions payable 
in instahnents. if desired. Right is reserved to reject 
and return any subscription received too late. No 
subscription received for less than 50 shares. The 
articles of incori>oration make the stock forever non- 
assessable. 



Farther iaformadon recardang this old property wiU be fumislMd FREE OF CHARGE on appBeatioa to 

EL CARMEN GOLD MINING COMPANY OF MEXICO 

SSO Call Building. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
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A Kimball Piano 

AT THE FACTORY PRICE 

RELIABLE PEOPLE anywhere can purchase the Kimball Piano on the 
new Kimball system of selling direct from the factory or through our 
200 supply houses. The Kimball riano is made in the largest factory in the 
world, where expert workmen and quality of construction are paramount. 
The guarantee of this great house is back of every part of the instrument. 
145,000 Kimball Pianos are now in use in the homes of the best people in the 
land, and they are now within easy reach of every one on the new Kimball 
system of selhng, which makes it easy and pleasant to buy a Kimball. Those 
living at a distance can deal with us as wisely as though here in person. We 
guarantee satisfaction in every particular, and extreme care will be taken in 
selecting a piano in tone, action, finish, etc., to meet the desires of our patrons. 



THF APTI^T'Q FAVOR ITF The Kimball Piano is endorsed by AdelinaPatti 
intL AKim a VAWJi^llC ^^ ..^j wonderfully sweet and sympathetic 

tone", pronounced by Emil Liebling as **satisfying the artist's most exacting demands"; 
praised by Rudolph Ganz as **the most beautiful m tone-quality and perfect in action." 
A piano that articulates the language of music best A piano that you will enjoy for 
years and which retains its rich, sweet tone-quality and elegant appearance for a lifetime. 
A piano that is best for the home, best for the voice, and best in all the essentials that go 
to make an exquisite parlor piano. 

OUR FREE TRIAL OPFER-No Money IN ORDER TO MAKE QUITE A 

In Advance. Under no circumstances SAVING you must send tor our plan of 

can you afford to buy any piano until you direct selling, either for cash or on our 

have our money-saving proposition and our very easy credit system, under which you 

beautiful piano book, snowmg styles, prices can have a fine piano in your home by pay- 

and terms. Old Pianos taken in exchange. ing a small amount monthly or quarterly. 

Writ9 UM to-day for oar Frem Cataiogam A 

W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1897 

49 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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PETTER HAVE VYOUR SAVINGS 
IN A 5AFE PLACE WHERE THEV 
WIU EARN INTEREST 
UNCOLN BANIVMORTON PARK, 
ILL,PAYS 496 INTEREST. 



TO EVERY DEPOSITOR OF S1.00 OR MORE 
^^^E wiin send FREE to you anywhere in the worM prepaid, a 
handsome clock savings bank,5M! inches higji by 3 H wide 
warranted to keep good time if you deposit One Dollar or more in the 
Lincoh Bank. 

We own one of the best office buiMings in 
Cook County, four blocks from Chicago's 
city limits, where we make Chicago profits 
without Chicago expenses. 

Mall m a Dollar today 
It grows wliile you sletp 




MAIL 

A DOLLAR. 
IT QMH5 WHILE YOU 5LEEP 



Start • savings account today and get a Clock Bank 
free. Our "Safe Banking by Mail'^isaent free. 

LINCOLN BINK 
MORTON PtRK, ILL 

We are members of the American Bankers* 
Association, carry burglar insurance and have 
the latest improved burglar-proof safes and 
vaults with time locks and electric protection. 

Do all your banking by malL Ton sava money (Sepoitage instaad of 10a ear fsre). 
Ton save time (2 minntes instead of two honrB),and yon get aboolnte seereej: 
yonr neighbors and the tax assessors oan't learn yonr bnsiness. 



OtPOSiT YOUR DIME3 IN 
LINCOLN BANK- TMEYU 
CROW TO D0UJVR5 WhILC 
you SLtEP. 



Lincoln Bank Money Orders 

Are Absolutely Safe and Payable Anywhere 
Their Payment Is Qnaranteed by the 

AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 

Capital, Surplus aud Profits 14,500,000.00 



A 

FRIEND 
IN 
NEED - 




USE LINCOLN 
BANK MONEY 
ORDERS IN RE- 



PART OF THE 



A PRIEND ^^"^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

indeed! 

k SPENT DOaAR ISA 
iL05TrRIEND.AD0UAR W O R L D 
IN TMt LINCOLN BANK 
V^ORKS FOR YOU NI6MTAN0CAY. 
IT 6R0W5 WHILE YOU 3LEER 

LINCOLN BINK MONEY ORDERS 

Are Safest. SInplest, Cheapest and Best 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 

Post Office and Express 
Orders Cost: 

UP TO 

S 10 Sets. 

60 20cts. 

100 30cts. 



Lincoln Bank Money 
Orders Cost: 

UP TO 

S 10 5cts. 

60 15cte. 

100 20cl8. 



For Sale by Dru^rgrists and Storekeepers generally. 



Every Druggist and 

Storekeeper in the 

United States 

can 

MAKE MONEY 

selling 

LINCOLN BANK 
MONEY ORDERS 

Liberal Terms and Commissions 
Write To-day to 

LINCOLN BANK 

MORTON PARK. ILL 
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^* Will save five to six hundred dollars in ten years** 

Do yon know that all fnmaoes which Imra wron^ tidt mf csttse poor heat and great waste? In the J^eelk* 
Williamsom Umdtrfeed Fnrnace aUnu the ooal is fed from Mew and the fins is on tof—M^ rational way. A ton 
of cheapest grade coal i» made to prodnce as mnch L sat as a ton of the most costly, and with far less trouble. 
Tlie P€ck' Williamson UmUrfecd is bailt npon scientific principles. The gases and smoke are consumed, and 
imnud into k*at^ as they pass tkrom^ iktjSr*^ not escaping thronch the chimney, as they do la ordloary fttmaceB. 
Simple and strong— easy to operate. 

The PeckWiUiamson Underfeed Furnace 

laves 1^ to 2;^ oa Yoor Coal Bills 

a Tolnntary letter on this point written by Mr. A. M. Trenholm, Pfo- 
>ckford Renderinir Works, Rockford, Ills., Angnst ZSth, 1906: 
'ckased an UmUr/ted Fkmace a y*ara£0 and, nfUr msinr ii through the 
y cold •winUr, am mor» tJkan fUased* i tavtd more than ^/iy dollars am 
i kept my Un-room komse good and koi. It is absolutely soot' and dust-proof 
try simple to run, 1/ 1 was putting in anotA^r furnace I could not a^ord io 
t any other kind free of charge^ as I will savs Jive to sis kmndrtddoUaru 
% years using the Underfeed Fkmace.*' 

hat stronger and more clinching evidence coold we present to the pnb- 
lan reports like this from actual users? We hare hundreds of letters 
Uy forceful and conrincing, from prominent bankers, lawyers, in^r- 

men and merchants, prorinir the wonderful saying effected by the 
Peck' Williamson Underfeed, 

Let us mail yon free^ fac-simile copies of many of these letters to- 
gether with our interesting, fully descriptive booklet. Heating plans 
and service of onr Engineering Department absolutely free. I>on*t 

delay— write to-day— and please give name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 

The Pttck-Williamaoa Co- 354 W. Sib SU Cinctimaii, O. 
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Dcdws Me invited to wfila for oar ¥«y •ItficUve propontioa. 
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BUILD YOUROWN BOAT 

BY THE BROOKS SYSTEil 



If You 



,. can driTe a nail and oat oat a 
piece of material from a fall 



:'xi^ 



■ixed pattern yoa can build a canoe- 
row boat— mil boat or launch— in yoar 
leisure time— at home— and the buUdin« will 



be a source of profit and pleamira 
All you need is the patterns, costing : 
}, and materials, from t&OO up. Th< 



from I2.6C 
le tools are 



common in every houHeholST Patterns of over forty 
styles and sixes-all lengths from 12 to 66 feet , ^ . 
, The Brooks Systcn consists of exact sise printed 
r paper patterns of every part of the boat— with detailed 
, instructions and working illustrations showins each step 
, of tho work— an itemised- bill of material required and 
how to secure it. 

Over ton thousand amateurs suooessfally built boa^ by 
the Brooks System last year. Fifty per cent of them have 
' built their second boat. Many have esUblished themselves 
I in the boat manufacturing business. 

\ When so ordered, patterns are expressed, the charges. 
{ 0. O. D.. allowinoexamination. iTull line of Knock Down 
\ and OompletedBoats. lUastrated Catalog of all oar 
\ IboaU free. Books we pabUahi Useful Information for 
V the Amateur Tachtaman and Boat Builder. Price 26 
cents. The Principle and Operation of Marine Oaio- 
line Motora Price 25 cents. Book of Deaisns for 
Practical Boat Builders. Price 26 cent» 

BROOKS BOAT HAIUFACTURII6 CO. 

2703 f hip St., Bay CHy, Mich.. U. 8. A. 

OrlfftsatMS sf tks PsMura SyrtMB 
•f Boat BsUdlBf. 
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Snug for child and 



Her room and the nursery ought to be 
the most comfortable places in the 
home — always evenly warmed in any 
weather; but there is no even heating 
with uneven heaters, like stoves and 
hot air furnaces. 

AWERICANxlDEAL 

li Radiators ^Iboilers 

radiate soft, unifonn warmth throngfaont the 
building, with far less fuel. Our way of steam 
or hot water heating is a far-sighted investment 
— saves dollars. 

Whether your house is cottage or mansion, OLD 
or new, farm or city, our outfit is adapted to it ; 
and being practically indestructible it becomes a 
part of the permanent propertv value — unlike 
the short-lived stoves and hot air furnaces. 
Health protection, lessened fire risk, freedom 
from dust and coal gases in living rooms, and 
labor-savings are also secured by use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Youth to 
old age are all benefited. 

Cost of outfit is paid for — Cor you — ^by the fuel 
savings. Better read our booklet ** Heating 
Investments," sent free. State kind and size oi 
building to be heated. 

j MRIGANpIATORfflMPAKY 

Dent.? CHICAGO 

in iiiir*:* 
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All the Features 

You have ever desired for 
a Tjrpewriter 

Perfect Visible Writiiig— every letter in plain view all the time. 

Wide Type Bar Bearing — doing away with the troubles 
causeaby forced alignment' and giving an adjustable type 
bar bearing, so that die wear as it occurs can be taken up 
and the most perfect alignment always maintained. 

Automatic Ribbon-nribbon reverses itself and oscillates so that entire surface is used. This simply 
doubles the life of the ribbon. 

Two-Color Ribbon— second color instantly secured; simply touch a button. 

Speed Escapement— the 'Elscapement' of the typewriter may be changed from 'regular' to 'fast,' 
machine tnus accommodating itself to the tpeed of any operator. 

Line Lock— the keys all lock firm^ at the end of any predetermmed Gne. , 

Interchangeable Carriage— the regular carriage on the machine can be removed and a different 
length or kmger carriage substituted for special work. 

Detachable Platen— the platen is detachable, and an extra platen for stencil cutting or mimeograph 
work can be quickly substituted. 

An these features and many odiers are on 



T>«e^EW 




Mt^lBXe 



AT LAST A PERFECT VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 

The above features are aD so valuable to a typewriter user and mean so much in the matter of 
accompBshing more work and greater durability that no one shouM purchase a typewriter until they have 
at least examined this machine. 

Every expert who has examined it has pronounced it a marvel. 

Ask our nearest dealer or branch office to show you both the Regular Models of the Fox and the 
New Fox Vis3>le, or, if he is not convenient, write us and we can arrange it direct 

Descrq>tive literature on request 

FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

EzecutiTe Office and Factory 

988 Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICFL 

See bKk cover page KKeftnemenuCollier't Weekly. Feb. 10th. for moce detailed deMaipdoa. 
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EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
I has known virtues that are 
positive blessings. For more than 
lOO years it has held its enviable 
reputation among the rich and the 
poor, the famous and the unknown. 
It deserves to. 

It cleanses the scalp from dandruff, 
it beautifies the hair by restoring 
strength and lustre — it prevents the 
hair from falling out. 
Rub it gently into the scalp — just a 
little of it, and you will feel your 
scalp tingle under its healing, stimu- 
lating, exhilarating influence. 
Take care of your hair, write now 
for trial bottles of ED. PINAUD'S 
famous preparations. 

I7«»^k^ BD. PINAUD*S EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC for 
mT f^CSCS ^^''cc applications; enough exquisite perfume (Lflas de 
^^^^ France) for five times, and btnous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE 
for five times.. Send xoc. to pay posUge and packing. 

ED. PINAUD'S Americtn Offices 
Ed. Pintud BIdg., Room 103, New York City 
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Plush Pillow Top 
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Write Today! 

Send for our big free 44-page catalog 
of clubs and combinations on 2, 500 
magazines, periodicals and news- 
papers — including all the leaders. 
Shows you how to save a lot on your 
next year's subscription money — no 
matter what publications you select. 
Gives much interesting information 
to magazine readers. 

Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world — known 
everywhere. Write a penny postal for 

Our Lfarge 
Free Catalog 

Our prices will surprise you. Write to-dayw 

L M. HANSOirS MAGAZINE AGENCY, 

123 Hanton Block, Lexington. Ky. 
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HAIR 

Our Guarantee 

Backed 
By The Bank 



We will send you, by prepaid 
express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and 
if you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair 
within this time to convince you that this method is 
effective, simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, 
and they will return the price of the cap to you. 

The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even 
one application produces a pleasant, tingling sensa- 
tion, wnich denotes the presence of new life in the scalp 
and which can not be obtained by any other means. 
Where the life principle has not become extinct, this 
method of stimulation will usually develop a g^wth of 
hair about an inch in length, within the trial period. 

A series of letters from a number of people, giving 
their experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears 
in this month's '* Metropolitan" and *' Everybody's" 
magazines, and we will send copy of these letters, 
together with an illustrated book, to any one interested. 

we have no ajgents or traveling representatives. All 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson 
Bank, and each customer is protected b3r guarantee 
issued by the Bank. For further information, address 

EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 
338 Fullertoa Bldg., St. LouU, Mo. 



(a Winter 
■ Trip Abroad 



In 60 Hours 



a 



The Only Way" 



To 



CUBA 

Beyond the Snow I/ine 

Land of Derpefeual summer imd 
•<Iuzuiioua rest." 

THB HAVANA XrlMIT^D 

Via Chicago A Alton, Mobile A Ohio RouM. 

Train de Inze— of elub, library, bath-room 
and barber shop cam, dining car, Pullman 
drawing-room and Pullman compartment 
Bleeping cars, with sun parlor and observa- 
tion platiorm. Leaves Chicago every Fri- 
day at S p. H. over the Chicago A Alton, and 
Bt. Louis at 9M P. H. over the Mobile A Ohio, 
transferring passengers at 8 p.m. Saturday 
right at the docks in Mobile to the magnill- 
oent, twin-screw, ocean-going steamer, 
** Prince George,^' of the Munson Une, 
which reaches Havana at sunrise Monday 
morning— only 00 hours out from Chicago. 
The fastest time via the best route, with an 
mtequaled service all the way through. 

Round Trip Rates Include berths and meals 
?? ^'f*?**/* "»T*?*..^*»n«t«<l service begins 
Jan. 6. but travel will be heavy and reserva- 
tions should be arranged for now. '^•'^•^ 
ror full particulars address, 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, 

Q. P. A. Chicago A Alton Railwmy, 

Chicago. 



rSTOP THAT PAINl^ 



L 



ztor In Yonr Own 

Health Vibrator 

9.O0D to 15,000 Vibrationa tba 

CONQUERS PAIN 

For • limited time we will sd 
I5.00 Vibrator at $2.<»—pnfmid to 



any part of the U. S. on receipt of $2^. 

There is only one disease— CONGESTION. 

There is only one cure-CIRCULATION. 

INSTANT RELIEF from Rheumatism, Deaf neas. !■& 
gestion. Poor Circulation or any pains or aches; also a 
good exerciser. v 

You can use it yourself, and it is always ready and win 
last for years. Used and endorsed by physicians every- 
where. 

No Drugs. No Plasters. No Electricity. 

Send for Free Booklet. 

\^ LAMBERT SNYDER CO., Dcpt 21 M 211 Sl^ W. T. ^ 



ARE YOU 
SENOWa MONEY 
TO FAKIRS 1 

•■ND FOR FRBK 8AMPLK COPY OP 

The Financial World 

and And out. It Is tb« paper that oomes like a 



of par* air In this atmoapher* of fireadcd flaanoa •■< 
who nan through tha Mwcrs of low rotten Haaaea. 



Ueensed petty lareeny. It axpoMs the TMnptewaof hlgjk 
finance and throws the Uffht cf poblloltj oa tba i—'^ 



(earlMS paper has acquired a 

belnff published for the iUTeston and not 1 

or leonrlty manufaotarer. 

Ths Editor's FREE AdvUt S,^SS^,i 

always prompt and of the flrreateet Talna to InTcators 
aad speonlaton. Don't fall to send (or free copy t 

AddrsMTllE riHANOIAL W9BlJ>. 
1»» SeklUer Bwil4laA ••••-" 



-i;;r — 7r. nijitivoH hyC ^Qp 
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Double daily train seryice to New Orleans. 
Send for a free doBcriptive booklet 

Connects with Sonthem Pacific Steamship 
lea^inff every Wednesday afternoon for Havana. 
Smd f or free illustrated folder on Gnba. 



\B, rates, etc., of I. G. B. R. 

of connecting lines. 

Pass. Trappio Mor., Cnioaoo. 

mCRAL PASf . AOCNT. CHICAGO. 
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On the yellow man's counting beads addition, multi- 
plication, division, and every aritiimetical calculation can be per- 
formed; but not rapidly. The Comptometer alone is the one 
machine which does all this speedily and easily. It is universal 
] in its practical application to all accounting and engineering com- 

putations. Saves time and mistakes on addition; saves time and 
mistakes on any kind of multiplication; saves time and mistakes 
on any kind of division. 

You can get a good adding machine for I300 or |4oo, and a good multiplying 
and divicung machine for about I250, but the aaoing machine will not be as 
good for adding, nor will the multipijriiig machine be as good for multiplying as is the Comptometer, 
which is twice as rapid and more convenient to use than either of the others in its own field. Yet the 
Comptometer costs only a fraction as much. The Comptometer is as universal in \\s practical and Hme- 
saving application as the science of arithmetic itself. 

Better look into this. fa^t & Tarrant Mf^. Co., 88 N. OrlMiis Straet, Clilci«o. 



Bond Mb 8 cents 

lends. I 
ire. fresh 
iO kinds: 
■s; Sweet 
U kinds, 
nd 14tli 
St of rmre 
HOOcash 
wns and 
Ipplncott 
u forget. 
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O. H. UPPtMOOTT 

422 lOHi tU 8., MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 



BEFORE YOU INVEST 

A dollar In anything get my book **How to Judge Investments.** 
It tells you all ahout everything you should know before making 
any kind of an investment, either for a large or small amount. 
This book gives the soundest advice and may save you many 
dollars. Send two<ent stamp for a copy; do it now. 
Send vour name and acidress and get the Investors* 

'"'"'^3 Months Free 

This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds of invest- 
ments. Address 
EdRor INVESTORS' REVIEW, 1461 Gall UdgM CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TYPEWRITERS, 



All th« BUadard MaebiiMi SOLD mr BUTRD AffTlllinui 
a X to ii Vt'r'u prioMM. OTBIITAL APPLnO on prie*. 
Shipped witbDriTilM«of«xMiniBation.Wnt« for CatAloc la 
TTnWKITli mOBIIIB, MS LstelleBliwI, OUCAOO 



IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 



Motion Pictures 



I 
I 



f 



HO ixpnunvai moniABT u ov la- 

•IncttM Book oad"Bwliiwiilslit" telbaU. 
Wo ftealali OooBtol* Osliti wttk Mf A«f«r- 
tlilBff PotrtKBiOliB. HumorowdniDM bdmfiil 
of fun. tnvel, history, relfarioa. tem p ctaooo 
work and tonniUustrMed. OnomaacandoiL 
A rtwikhiii t O p i wi iast ^ in any locality lor 
a man with a little money toshow inchurckes, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc 
PnAliflOtoofwVoOpvBtgkft. Others 
, do it, wliy B«l yoat It's easy ; write to ■• 
and we'll tell yon bow. OStnlogat fksi. 

AHilSBINT StIPPLY CO^ W Cheafcal BaA Bidj^ CWCAfiO, 

Let N6 Tell Yoa The Special Price 

ON THIS GBNUINB 1906 
CHATHAM INCUBATOR. 



If jrou any so we tend it to jaa nt our 
' try M dara. You aer '" — 
" "Ttlj 1 

B. we retom 



expense to _ 
see it work. 



return it at otir expei 

your money and ask no 

way send for free catalogue. 



_ It— you 
satisfied. 



no queetiona Any* 

Jtalogue. Find out 

about It. then try it Write to-day. 
THE HANSON OAHPBELL OO. U4, 
86tt Weam AT«i • • IMnII^ Mloh. 




A perf^t feir.FnUaic^ Seir.CleMlii« Fountain Pttn. tf» • «%■» 

guaranteed solid 14k. gold pen. noetpaid^ .^. 91 a^O 

ADpiyTA ^^^ to^ay for FREE BAMPUS < 
^^aKW I 9 terms and money-making proDoaltic 



' terms and money-making propoaltion. 

PUFF PEN COn 860 Bwpwior st, Ttf^ElMK, O. 




••Tfce 

»■««■ 
footr.. _ 

Illustrated. Conplcte 
wUhoM pair oars $M9, 



Mttlliiis Pressed Steel Boats Can't Sink) 

Kasler to Ro^nr — AbsoliAtely Safe 

essed steel, with air chambers in each end like a llfebooi. 
i't leak— crack— dry out < 

boat guaranteed. The 

resorts— parks— boat 
" Write to.day 



ttsW.H. 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT? 

HAVE YOU ANYTHINO TO SELL OR BXCHANOB? 
DO YOU WANT TO BUY REAL ESTATE OR INCREASE 
YOUR BUSINESS? 

If so, try our Classified Advertising Department. Through 

it you can make your wants known to fully half a million 

readers. The cost is trifling, only seventy cents a line, nine 

words to the line. Copy for April should reach us by March x. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY. CHICAGO 



s a Fine Hand-Made 
for Litde Money — 

'hlslBournew pered In oU. The spirai gears are 

1 Special. It trictionlesB. quadruple multiiilylng 

noiseless, and highly tempered, 

looth-running The degree of accuracy fai eonstrnc- 

d delicate to tlon ia one-thousandth of a cm/vM^/^. 

m can make Spool holds 100 yards of medium 

b light bait. slse silk line. 

OU if you want W« are putting the Ell out at flOJOO. 

. dependable Order this reel now— put it to the teat 

e price. The —if you don*t find it a fine red, the 

5 of the best best reel value you ever saw, send 

rer. All bear- it back and well promptly refund 

ned and tern- your money. 

dewsribea tbia and other high jrrade reels that hare won 90 per 
lU at World's ToomamentB. All prices. Write for copy today. 

b1 Co.vDe|it«2d » Nevada. Mlssoorl* U.S.A. 
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I Want to Send You Absolutely FREE 
Something That Has Cost $100,000 

For ten yean I have been learning how to make a floral 
maffazine. My experiments have cost me and my friends 
fully lioo.ooo. I believe that now I know just the kind of 
Journal flower-loving people need. At any rate, the 25.000 

Persons who are subscrmers for my monthly magazine, 
LORAL LIFE, say it is what they want -what they have 
been looking for and waiting for. I think you need FLORAL 
LIPK and I wish you to read it at bj azpeaie, long enough 
tosee Just what it is. 



You may have FLORAL LIFB three months on trial, and 
it will cost you absolutely nothing. Just sign and mail me 
the coupon below— or a copy of it wluch 3run can make on a 
postal card. Mv magazine will then come to yon regularly 
for three months. At the end of that time, If you want 
FLORAL LIFB, send me 50 cents for a year's subscriptioa. 
If you don't like the jonmal, when the three months are np 
let me know and you will receive it no longer. Could any- 
thing be fairer? 



The Na|asiae Thtt Tells 
How to Ofow nowen In 
and Afoond the Homo. 




WK/iL*ur 

^^^^ ^^ft A -<?"> 



Devi^dlotkerhn/tr 





A Clean, Decent notal 
Nacaiine— It WUl Accept 
No Vollar Adrertisiaf. 



This magazine is most practical— it tells what to do, how to do it and when it should be done in order to have success 
with flowers. The best kind of plants for the various sections of the country, when they should be planted, how to prune, 
water and give winter protection; these and hundreds of similar questions are discussed in the columns of FLORAL t«IFB. 
All the persons who write for this journal are skilled in floriculture— the articles we publish are the records of their experi- 
ence. FLORAL LIFE is beautifullv printed and handsomely illustrated— each issue contains a large number of fine half- 
tone pictures made from photographs. Its columns are clean and decent, as its publishers absolutely will not accept vulsar. 
fraudulent or misleading advertising. FLORAL LIFB is the only independent floral magazine. 

Hondredt Write Ut Letters Like This'^ 



It it A t4«uur« to read the new FLORAI- LIFE, 
iK'iMiwe It puU in t»ith a prftctloil way the thinn 
whkh the amateur detlrea to know. I have etpe- 
iUlly to thank you for the la*t number, which came 
Jutt at a tlma when I was puzzled over M>me < 



. ^ ... . M>me ques- 

tion* of rotes and pruninjir. "nd which answered the 
and sumdentlv. 

E. L. Shuhy. Ohio. 



Be Sore to Try " Floral Life" 

And bew In mind the trial wiU be at 
my expense. Send me the coupon 
printed with this notice— or a copy 
of It made on a postal card— and my 
magazine will come to 3rou on a 
three months' trial, free of charge. 
Yours sincerely, 



EDITOR FLORAL LIFE. Springfield Ohio, (W.T • 
I accept your offer to test your magaxiae. After 
receivin(; three months' sample copies I wll] do ooe 
of two things— either send you 50 cents for a full 
year's subscription, or write you to stop the inaga- 
aine. The sample copies are to be free to me. 

Name 



i)u«atioot simply and i 

Mcmbtr Educational Com7lntern'rYrM*"c. A. 

D. J. THOMAS. EDITOR " FLORAL, LIFE," SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The Holiest Shrine in Mexico 

Guadalupe is the holiest shrine in Old Mexico, and its 
leeend the prettiest. 

In 153X a pious Indian, Juan Dieso, while passlnjg^ the 
hillside of Tepeyacac, was confronted by the apparition of 
a beautiful woman, who commanded him to tell the bishop 
that a temple in her honor should be built upon the hill. 
That the bishop might believe the Indian, she told him to 

SLther some roses which she commanded to atow upon 
e rocks. Juan Diego did as he was bid, and wtien. In the 
presence of the bishop unfolded his tilma and dropped the 
roses, whereupon it was discovered that on the tuma wss 
a beautiful picture of the Virgin. A magnificent church 
was built upon the hill-top to provide shelter for the tilma, 
where It has remained nearly 400 years; its color bright 
and fresh, while other pictures as old are faded and worn. 
Artists and scientific men who have examined the tilma 
have all agreed that the picture was not painted nor put 
on in any manner Icnown to art. 

This is only one of hundreds of interesting sights to be 
seen on a trip through Old Mexico. 

Now is the Time to Visit Mexico 

A month there at this time is a month away from the 
disagreeable, blustering weather of early spring— a month 
amidst novel and interesting surroundings. 

An Attnctlve booklet, *' Slrhti and Scenes in Old Mexico," is 
ready for distribution. It Is replete wldi inteiestinff fiurts and 
fiction about the Egyptof the New World. Writefor free copy. 

How to go to Mexico 

Tne principal highway to Mexico lies through St. Loula. Most roads 
run through trains to ^. Louis, and the M. K. & T. Ry. runs through 
sleepers from St. Louis to the dty of Mexico, without change. Tne 
route lies through the moat interesting section of the United States- 
Indian Territory and Texas, where greatest activity and development 
are manifest. Most of the principal dtles of Texas and Mexico, Dallas. 
Ft. Worth, Waco, San Antonio, Torreon, Zacatecas. Aguascalientes, 
Guanajuato, etc., lie along the route, and stopHivers are allowed at 
pleasure. Ask your ticket agent to sell you a ticket via St. Louis and 
the M. K. & T. Ry. For rates and full Information, write 




W. S. ST. GEORGE, G. P. & T. A. 

687 Walnwritfht Bldtf.. ST. LOUIS 
G. W. SMITH, N. P. A. 

316 Marquette Bldtf.. CHICAGO. ILL. 



AFair Offer! 

TO CONVINCE DYSPEPTICS 

AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 

STOMACH TROUBLES 

OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 
I WILL SEND A 

$1.00 BOTTLE FR£E 

(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 

to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abso- 
lutely harmless remedy. It 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflama- 
tion, thus removing the cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 
least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 1 5 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil ofVitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 




16 

Chemist and Gndnate of the " Ecole y^^^' 9!,"1 
Centxmle des Arts et Manufactures de / / free tnal 
Paris" (France) y^ ^^ bottle oJt 

^ Oiyoozone, for 
"^ ^-^ which I enclose 



57 Prince Street. 
NBW YORK CITY. 




FREEl 
Valnablebook. 
let on How 
to Treat 
Dl s- 



36c to pay forward- 
ing charges. Coupon 



good only until Apr. S, o& 



Nawu,, 



WRITK LKOIBLV 



^uogtr 
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For Our Readers 



ST YEAR the American public expended 
(17,000,000 fiwr periodicals. This vast sum, larger 
han the annual revenues of some of the smaller 
European principalities, was paid out for some- 
thing more than a periodical message consisting 
of printed matter and illustrations. It means that the modem 
periodical has become a great Public Service. The object of 
our Service Department is to extend the benefits of this service 
to its widest possible limits by co-ordinating more closely with 
the other sections of the magazine the influence of the Adver- 
tising section. In attaining this end Ve rely upon the active 
co-operation of all of our readers. The Advertising Depart- 
ment invites correspondence fix>m all who desire information 
about anything they wish to BUY or SELL. 

If you wish to buy something you do not find advertised 
in THE WORLD TO-DAY we shall be glad to inform you 
where you can find what you want; send you catalogue or 
price lists; advise you to the best of our ability. 

If you wish to Sell or Exchange we ofier you an oppor- 
tunity to talk to your 500,000 fidlow-readers of THE WORLD 
TO-DAY for a nominal charge. 

The possibilities disclosed by our Service Department are 
so vast that we can not here do more than briefly indicate 
them. 

In inviting our Readers to make use of our Service 
Department we are putting into definite form the desire 
expressed in our announcement in last month's issue. We 
shall count on our readers' co-operation in making our new 
department something more than the expression of a pious 
wiah. 

THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

THE WORLD TaOAY 
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CUSSIFIED ADVERTISING 




Nearly every one haa used the cUueified section of a local newspaper. Perhaps for something For Sale or 
Bxchance, something Lost or Pound, or for an Employee or a Position. The classifled section serves as a sort of 
Clearing House for the neighborhood; it has usurped the fiinction once exercised by the **Town Crier.** Oftentimes 
WanU are of so general a nature that they demand a bigger voice than of the '* Town Crier." The standard maga- 
zine, with national instead of local distribution, reaching a widely scattered but select public instead of a centralised 
but mixed public, is the ideal medium for classifled advertising that is not purely local in character. 

THB WORLD TO-DAY differs from other standard magasines in covering more thoroughly the Central 
Western field. Eighty per cent of iu total circulation is west of Pittsburg and Buffalo. Your announcement in this 
Claaaified Department will reach 500,000 readers monthly. If you have anything to sell or exchange, want to buy 
anything, or secure help, try this Classified Department. The cost is small. See rate below. 



POB SALE. 


HELP WANTED. 


FOR SALE.— A Flnt-dsas MaU Order business; big profits, 
quick sales, can be worked trom your home, stock of jroods and 
stationery complete to begin with. Prtce, $200.00. B-W.^yster, 
2S7 Fifth ATe., Chicago. 


MEN AND WOMEN AGENTS -BIG MONET with our 
splendid line of Souvenir Post Cards and Pictures, never offered 
before, best and most complete on earth. A REVELATION. 
American Color Reproduction Co., Chicago. lU. 


ILLINOIS FABM— Finely improved 880-acra nilnots farm. All 
tai cultlTaUon. Easy terms, or exchange for farm or city prop- 
erty. L.H.Kenady,Hulij?lkeCo.,IlL 


WANTED-S ALESMEN WITH EXPERIENCE to seU Jewelry 
with special advertising features to general trade ; bond and 

356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DOUBLE TOUR MONET IN THREE TEARS by InTestlng In 
18 per acre Texas farm lands now. Booklet tree. Address Geo. 
H.^eafford, 2n Dearborn St., Chicago, IlL 


SALESMEN-TO SELL BIT LARGE LINE OF Advertising 
Fans and Souvenir Post Cards; sideline or exclusive, good com- 
mission, prompt setUement. Alfred Holsman, 310 Dearborn St, 


Woman's Home Companion, $6 worth for $2.50. Ask for quotations 
on any magaslne. or send nsaal price. I will return excess. Prompt, 
personal aitenUon. Alfred B. Morrill, Essthampton, Mass. 


BENTON HOLLADAT A CO. Man cleared $1,182, lady $120 last 

you? Demonstrated samples free. Benton Holladay A Co., 
MO Clark St.. Chicago. IU. 


100 PER CENT 3 lOCK FREE with 5 per cent Gold Bonds guar- 
anteed by ^.T. City Municipal Bonds. Safer than money In bank. 

payments. Stock maj payTo per ceni Ask for tree booklet. 
Agents wanted. 0. Wjuit, Spltier, Toledo, O. 


LADT AGENTS. If yon want to earn $15 to iSO per week every 
week in the year at clean, legitimate work, write for particulars. 
Susan A. Jane A Co., 45 La Salle St., Chicago, IU. 


PL^LNOS FOR 8ALE-A Krell-French (KBO) and Wing (1750) 
piano; direct from faotonr; any finish; with stool. Satisfaction 
gStfanteed. Will sell at a great bargain. C. M. Merica, 1101 
Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


Outfits. $1,000.00 Death Benefit and 15.00 Weekly Indemni^. 
Annual cost $2.00. Handsome seal-grabi waUet given tree wttti 

address Pan-American Registry Co., Dept. D, San Antonio, Tex. 


nn.LT ARD TABLE FOR AAT.ie_A nomhtnatlon billiard t^Me. 




f86. Make offer. A.D.yatcber,113Walnnt Are., Austin, IU. 


SCHOOLS. 


LAWYEIS AND ATTOBNEYS. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE-Bryant A Stratton, Chicago, $100 
due bUL Good for any course. Old, reUable schooL Best In- 
stmeUon. WUl sell atbugaln. O.D. Richards, ei Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


LEGAL ADVICE Send me a money order for |2 and a state- 
ment of facts and I wlU send you the iaw and legal adTlce on 
any subject, In any SUte. For |§ will prepare your will, contract, 

Oonnselor at Law, 4th floor. 80 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS LETTER WRITING; Uugfat 
by maU from the man who buUt up half-a-mUUon-doUar busi- 
ness through letters. His method proved sound. Page-Davis 
School of Business Letter Writing, 82 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 



RBlilTTANCB COVERINO CHARGE FOR INSERTION MUST ACCOiiPANY THIS ORDER. 

1906. 

THB WORLD TO-DAY CO., 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Please insert in your Classified Department the following Advertisement, to occupy lines, 



times, beginning with your next issue, for which I enclose . 



. in full payment. 



Nine words to the Une. Miniuiutn space, 4 Unes, |a.8o. 70 cents for each addltloiul Une. s% spwre discount for 6 insertions. 10% discount for la insertto 
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7e cx)tild 
convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free new 
book, "The Battle Creek Idea," 
you would be glad to pay $10.00 
for it. 

This book to valuable because it chows you how to be well aad 
strong without taking drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, b the price of a ttamp—we scad it abso- 
lutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good h«aMi->aad the 
good health of those dear to you — la worth a postal, send us on* to<day 
(or use above coupon) and we will forward th« book pronpdy. 

You do not obligate yourself In any way by aasweriag tlris adver- 
tisemeni. You are neither required to buy aajrthing nor to promise 
anything. All we ask is that you read the book carvfiiily. 

It tells how you can live. In your own home, without disturbing 
your dailv routine in any way. a sane, healthful Ufe— the life that has 
restored thounnds to health at the ftmous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is BOW recognised that nine-tenths of all Hscesm are caused by 
Improper diet. 

You eat diseeaes and Tou eat health. It Is an In the cholc* of foods. 
" The Battle Creek Iden '' will tell you how to chooee tight, so as to get 
and keep good health. 

If the health Is worth having, the book to worth aaklag for to-day. 
Addreis 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO., 
DmpLCBS, Rattk Cr^k, Mick. 



"THE LAST WEST." 

^ TIMTO It no lonc«r a west In tbe United BUtet. that 
lt,loUie tente of ATlfvln land of oppoitonlST tK 
laodbimff nr and tbe eacer teUeiw of c^nontty hafS 
token Uiebertoftbeiieit. Tbote wbo o^^fiZ 
dean and utewbatwa t left b f the toenpiSieer. 

IB Canada the ^-^^^v mote Into tbe 
defelopmentand /^^J^^v new region of 
exploltatton of /^P^\^4gjk\ cheap or free 
Jbe wert t^ntoAf W^^^W landa. There, too- 
jMSlBbiiW* A for-f Ij'UJm.; J I In tbe lait neat, 
tone awaltt every I ^-^"^^"^M / tbe land of wheat 
man who U equal \^«hcr t^kM/ —the bett oppor- 
fo bit oppnnani- >s^^Q*^S^/ tnnltlee for 
Oe^Eaobyear ^^^^^^ homea, oareen 

60^ AmerlcaDt ^^ and Inveitmenta 

wm toon begone forever. Aet before It It too late. 

Would you like to learn about the vait wheat fleldi, 
the great range*, the untold reeonroMof Western Can- 
ada; about Winnipeg. Beglna, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Prinee Albert. Dauphin, Medicine Hat, and the other 
trowing townt and dtlet of the Canadian Wett? 

To get, for the trouble of inquiring, information and 
Dteratore covering all theae pointa and ooplet of the 
handtomely Ulnttrated magaHne ••Betouroea" write 
to U. S. Bureau of "Reeooxoet" Mew York Life Bnlld- 
Ing, MInoeapollt, Minn. 



Are Made to Hear 

Brer tee a pair of Sound Magniflenf 

They are to toft in the eare one can't tell thejare weariag 
them. 

And, no one elte can tell either, beeauee tbey are oat of eight 
vrbenwom. Wllaon't Ear Dmmt are to weak hearing what apee- 
tadee are to weak atght. 

Begtuae, tbey are tonnd-magnlfler^ jnet ae gltattt are algbt 
magniflera. 

Tbey reet the Ear Kerree by taking the atraln off tlieai-4he 
ttrain of trying to beer dim aoonda. They can be put into tbe 
eara, or taken out in a minute, luat ae comfortably ae timfiafini 
can be put on and off. 

And, tbey can be worn for weeke at a time, becanee lligilia 
rentiUted and ao aoft in tbe ear holea they are not felt iiiMligi 
the head reaU on the pUlow. They protect raw inner pai«t«Mi 
ear from wind or cold, duat, or auddeo and piaroint aooadk* 

THKPBOOFIalnonrBook, which teUa how theae thsM 
magniflera are made, and contains ftfur hvndnd leMsM 1 
people wboee hearing waa brought back by their naCb 
FBEE. Send pontal for 11 today— get it by return malL 

WILBOK £AB DBUM CO., 438 Todd Bldg., LoalS¥llhb|D|; 
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A. L. WISNER & CO.. BANKERS 

Hudson Building, Room 73, NEW YORK 
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TOOTH PAST£ 

DiilexB from the ordinary dentifrice in minimiring the < 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of Dentists. It is deli- 
doualy flaTored, and a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. 
In convenient tubes. For sale at drug stores, age. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

DENTACURA COMPANY, Ntwwk,II.J^U.«.4» 



XL-5, Hand-painted 
Silk Fan, with 
Sandalwood 
sticks. 

Comet in different 

Floral Designs. 

Price, $3.00 

An indUpmnaahIm iwquUiie f^ 

thm wmll'dr—md woman on 

aU formal oeeaaiotu U 

A FAN 

My selection is made up of the 
latest designs from Japanese and 
Buropean factories, and sold 
under the well-known name of 
**C«niielltA." Each fan is a crea- 
tion from the hands of a recog- 
nised artist. I have hundreds of 
designs from which you may 
choose. These include hand- 
painted, lace and feather fans 
of the daintiest descriptions, 
mounted on bone, ivory, tortoise- 
sl&ell, amber and pearl sticks. 



The above iUuttrmtion is one of exceptional merit. 



Prices rantfe from $1.50 to $250.00 

Send for complete iUustrtted eatalogue. sent'fk«e 

CARMELITA 



Z20 BROADWAY 



St. Paul BuUding 



NEW YORK CITY 
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$1500 a Year 

or Life 



Bk TF YOU WISH 
J •*• to tavc for old 
I age or provide for 
healthy middle 
e, you can not find a 
>re conservative or a 
>re reasonable invest- 
^nt than we have to 
er — more profitable 
1 life insurance — safe 
ity real estate, yet not 
»stly — better than a 
ngs bank, for the re- 
1 is greater. 
7e have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, proving beyond any doubt 
that our proposition is bona fide, certain and 
profitable. Our booklets give "reasons" and 
those who can spare from I5 to $2$ a month 
can provide for old age and protect themselves 
against the ravages of time, the chances of 
poverty and the misfortune of ill health by secur- 
ing a competent incorhe that will cover all nec- 
essary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets— do 
this to-day in justice to your future. It is not only 
the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. 
The demand for rubber can never be fully sup- 
plied—a rubber plantation is more hopeful than 
a gold mine— our booklets tell you the facts that 
have taken years to prove— write for them to-day. 



ONB OF OUR 

is-Month-Old Trkbs. 



This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing: an undivided interest equivalent to an 
acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. Our book- 
lets will prove to you that five shares iu this invest- 
ment, paid for at the rate of $2$ a month, will bring 
you an average return of 2$ per cent on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual income 
of 11,500 for life. This investment insures absolutely 
the safety of your future. The man or woman who 
owns five shares in our rubber planUtion in tropical 
Mexico need have no fear of old age, no doubts about 
illness, no care nor anxiety for after years— you are 
safe-absolutely and ceruinly-our bookleU will prove 
these sUtements— write for them to-day. 

€oN$tiiNitioe Rubber ProdHctloM i^o. 

926 Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



I 




Anv magazine, periodical, combination or 
club, at lowest prices— much lower maybe 
than you believe possible. 

Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE 

Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicala 
at lowest prices, tells how our svstem saves 
you subscription money, and includes much 
valuable information, that all magazine 
readers should have. Our 4^-page cata- 
logue containing all subscription offers, ta 
sure to interest you. A postal card brings 
It to your door. Better Write To-4ay. 
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I Sold the Paint 

for that House for $1 O75 

1 What the Paint 
► for Your 



p>^ y 



ouse 
WiUCost 



Ten Tears' Guarantee 
6 Months' Time to Pay 



me 
my 
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the 
by 
for 

end 
aint 
ight 
t on 

Then stand off 
and take a long 
look at it. If the 
paint is as repre- 
sented — if it is entirely satisfactory pay me the 
price I have put on it, either in cash or on 
6 months' time. If the paint is nol satisfac- 
tory, keep it free — without any cost whatever. 

Now I don't want you to pay me any money 
in advance. I don't want you to send me a cent 
on deposit. 

I simply ask you to test the paint in the 
most liberal way you ever heard of. 

I have a large paint factory. I have been 
making paint for many years. In all my paint 
experience I have never seen a paint, nor heard 
of a paint that was anywhere near as good as 
my Parker Perfect Paint. 

That's the reason why I sell it on my Parker 
test plan. 

Now, ready mixed paint that you buy at 
the store has water in it. It has to have. It 
wouldn't keep if it didn't. 

Another thing : Mineral paint pigment and 
linseed oil fight each other when they are in a 
can together. 

No canned paint is fresh paint— any more 
than canned corn can be fresh com. 

I make my Parker Perfect Paint especially 
for the job of painting to be done. It's fresA 
^^hen you get it. For two-coat work I give you 
a certain body — for three-coat work another 
body — and so on, — so that the paint you get 
"will be made especially to your order and for 
the exact number of coats that you want to 
put on. 

Parker Perfect Paint is made from pure 
laterial. 



The pigment is my own formula, containing 
pure white lead,* zinc coloring matter, drier, etc. 
The linseed oil is the best that money can buy. 

Selling paint by the job— and not by the 
gallon — protects you. 

I tell you exactly how much it will cost to 
do your painting in any number of coats, and 
I guarantee you will have some paint left over. 

Don't guess at the amount of paint you 
need. 

I will send you a blank estimate for the 
measurements of your buildings. When you 
fill it in and send it back to me I will tell you 
just how much I will charge you for the paint 
for the entire job— and I guarantee to furnish 
you at that price, all the paint you need for 
the work. 

No, no matter where you think of buying 
your paint, you ought to write to me for an 
estimate, to find out how much a big paint 
manufacturer would charge you for the com- 
plete job. It will post you on what you ought 
to pay. 

When you write I will send you my paint 
book, ** The Paint that Parker Makes." It tells 
the balance of this paint story and gives you 
a full line of colors to select (torn. My paint 
is guaranteed for ten years— and if you wish 
I will allow you six months' time to pay for it. 

It's this way: 

This is the fairest paint offer you ever 
heard of. 

My paint is the best paint on the market. 

You can take no risk in buying of me — in 
my way. 1 leave it all in your hands to decide. 

If I didn't know my paint to be good, sure- 
ly I would not dare to sell it in this way. It's 
reasonable to believe that I must be making 
the best paint in the world to make such an 
offer as this— now isn't that so? 

Write for my estimating blank and Paint 
book at once. 

This offer, you see, will crowd my factory 
to its utmost. So you should write for the 
estimate and paint book without delay. Ad- 
dress 

The President, Parker Perfect Paint Co. 

409 F, eth street, St Louis, Mo. 
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'FTER being bored by some one's monotonous, regular, 
thumping, have you ever experienced the pleasure of hear- 
ing some one else sit down and play with exquisite shading, 

phrasing and accenting ? 

If your ear is sensitive, if you want music, want to play 

yourself, though your hands are untrained, 

Er THE ANGELUS ^^ 

becauae it has the Phrasing Lever (mastering time) has the Melody Buttons (giving expression) 

the Pneumatic (controlling power and human touch). 

The Angelus, under your complete control, will play your piano, any piano, will play any com] 

as you want it played. 

And, one word more— The Angelus will do literally and exactly what we say. Prove it yourself. 

Our beautiful souvenir art calendar showing the musical instruments of different periods, from the lyre of the 
-ej^and piano of to-day^ reproduced with absolute faithfulness to detail, in dainty water color facsimile 
tfer Oo X t2H inches^, ribbon tied, will be mailed for twenty-five cents (jtamps or coin') and mention of this 
ICHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS SEND FOR 

THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 

blished 1876 MERIDBN, CONN^ U. &^ 
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orEaster 
Breakfast 

E^^s a la Creme 

Dainty, Delicious and Wholesome 
Anyone Can Prepare Them 

6 Eggs I Tablespoonful Flc 

I Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 

J^ Pint Milk Pepper to Season 

^ Teaspoonful Armour's Extract of Beef 

Directions for Prq>aring 

^ Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; remove the shells and cut them in hi 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bottom to make them stand. Put 
hotter in frying pan to melt, then add the flour. Mix until smooth, 
the milk, and stir consuntly until it boils. Add the Extract of E 
(pfevioualy dissolved in water) salt and pepper. Stand the eggs on a 
hcited platter; pour the sauce over and around them. Serve very hot. 
^ Hiere are fifty other recipes or more in Culinary Wrinkles. 
Sent postpaid on request if you enclose a metal cap from a jar of 



>^^ 



r-moui^s 



le BEST EXTRACT 



The BEST BEEF. 
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TKe i^*D*C of £coi\oiT\y 

IS TO USE 

A"^_aker's Cocoa 

Because it has 

'2 times the strength of 
other cocoas mixed 
with sugar, starch or arrow- 
root, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. 

irS THE FINEST COCOA 
IN THE WORLD 

Order it from your grocer and see that 
you get the genuine article bearing our 
trade-mark of the Chocolate Girl. 

V/T HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
ttO EUROPE AND AMERICA 

WALTER BAK£R (Si CO. Ltd. 

EstoLbllshed 1780 Dorchester. Mass. 



What Some People Think 




\HE announcement of the raise in price of any commodity is not usually 
met with a burst of enthusiasm on the part of the public ^Ve are all 
human and all naturally want to get the most we can for our money. 
While The World To-Day properly belongs in the Three Dollar 
class we expected the raise in price from One Dollar to One Dollar and 

Fifty Cents would meet with some criticism. In this we are agreeably surprised. 

Hundreds of subscribers have written us of their appreciation of the magazine and 

expressed their perfect willingness to pay the small increase in price. 

^Ve quote from a few recent letters simply to show the kindly spirit in which 

The ^VORLD To-Day is regarded by its readers. 



"I subscribe for quite a number of magazines and 
many of them the best that are printed. No publica- 
tion comes to me that I appreciate more and derive 
more benefit from than The World To-Day. I have 
wondered hovr you could produce so excellent a maga- 
zine for so little money.*' 

Colin H. Livingstone, 

Clerk, Senate Committee, Interrtate Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

"Your magazine is certainly fine, and I join with 
others of your subscribers in expressing a desire that 
the tame high standard be maintained.'* 

U. S. Earls, 

Supt. of Schools, Solon, Ohio. 

"I know of no better. It is full from cover to cover 
of good, sound and instructive reading." 

D. C. S AFFORD, 

Rutland, Vt. 

**I take many magazines and like The World 
To-Day the best. It is worth every cent of three 
dollar, a year." Michael Saccar. 

HalleltsviUc, Tex. 

*'I find The World To-Day a very fine, progres- 
sive, elevating magazine and am much pleased with 
its evidences of success. " 

Charles Francis Browne, 

Chicago. 

"It is in my opinion the greatest magazine value in 
the country. I take many magazines, weekly and 
monthly, but The World To-Day is the only one 
I read from cover to cover. * * ^ Youngquist, 

Supt. of Schools, Franklin, Minn. 

**It is the best magazine for the price I know of, and 
I want it for another year.** 

Rev. Geo. W. Easton, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 



"The paper continues to be a marvel in ioumalitm, 
and one can only wish it every success." 

Prof. John E. McFadgen, 

Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 

"Your periodical is the best eoming to my table, 
and the wonder is that you can publish so good a 
magazine at so low a price." 

Rev. 1. 1. St. John, 

Salem, Ind* 

"I consider it by far the most interesting and satis- 
factory periodical is has been my pleasure to read.** 

C. H. Antes, 

Chicafo. 

"I appreciate the value of a good magazine, and I 
certainly tret value received when 1 subscribe for Thi 
World To-Day. The standard of your mmgaxiDe 
can not be overestimated; the illustrations are the 

^"- Dr. E. Gorcen. 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

"I have seen many American magazines and con- 
sider The World To-Day to be the best.** 

Nga Unc Siu, 

Swatow, China. 

"I can not find a magazine to equal it for the price, 
and n fact some higher priced magazines do not come 
up to it. I think the illustrations are as fine as I have 
seen in any magazine, no matter what the price. I 
don*t see how you do it.** ^^^ ^ Lockwood, 

Brooklyn, N. V. 

' * I was beginning to cut out many of the magazines 
— seeing that we get about fifteen every month— but I 
shall add The World To-Day." 

Mrs. Sarah E. Rurns, 

Pittsburg, Ps. 



THE WORLD TO-DAY at $1.50 a year is just ONE-HALP the cost of all similar magazines of 
lass, and excellent value for the money. Will you not kindly recommend it to your firiends? For 
convenience we give on the following page a number of order blanks. 



THE WORLD TaOAY COMPANY 



THE WORLD TO-DAY 



The History of the World 

In Ten Mag:nificent Volumes 

This is one of the most attractive book offers we have ever made — and we are able to 
make it for a short time only. We have obtained seventy-four sets of the famous ^Six 
Thousand Years of History" at a great reduction in price. We pass this bargain on to prompt 
readers of the WORLD TO-DAY at about one-half the publisher's regular price. This splendid 
library' of history is the ideal work for the man or woman who really wants to know the great 
story of civilization, but who has not the time to pore over dry and dull te^t-books. It is 
history in i.ts truest sense — accurate and comprehensive — but written with all the sparkling 
charm of a good story. This work, now within reach of any one of the most moderate means, 
is more satisfactory to the average reader than other historical works costing three or four 
times as much. 

Low-Price Clearance Sale 

The reg^ular prices of the "Six Thousand Years of History" 
arc $35.00 for the half-leather biuding and $30.00 for the cloth 
binding. Thousands of sets have been sold at these prices, and 
they have been considered good value for the money. Our closing- 
out prices for the 74 sets we have on hand are $18.50 lor the half- 
leather binding and $15.50 for the library cloth binding, and you 
may enjoy the additional advantage of paying in little monthly 
payments, and use the books while they are l)eing paid for. Read 
carefully, and act at once. 



The Titles of the Volumes 



I. 



Phi- 



VI. The World's 

losophers. 
VII. Famous Women. 
VIII. Great Soldiers. 
IX. Foreign Statesmen. 
X. European States- 
men. 



Ancient and Medie- 
val History. 
II. Modern Europe. 

III. American History. 

IV. Nineteenth Century 

Literature 
V. Nineteenth Century 
Achievements 

There are two sn-les of bindinuf: Rich Brown Ilalf-Morocro, and Dark 
Library Cloth. The books are stamped in gold, with cloth si«les. 



This History Reads LiKe a Novel 

The "Six Thousand Years of History"— telling the story of 

mankind simply, clearly and interestingly— is different from every 

riMt P..«Mi «^»... m ^mt other history because it is adapted to the use of the average reader. 

nrti raymral Secorei ■ 5e!. ^^^^^ chapter is vital, charming at.d forceful. lU ten volumes 

comprise the entire history of civilization from iU earliest begin- 
nings to the present day. Here you may read how the great states of Europe gradually developed; how Charle- 
magne, Napoleon. Catherine of Russia, Marie Antoinette, Julius Caesar, Charles V., Cleopatra and other famous 
characters played their parts upon the world's stage; how the wonderful inventions and discoveries of modern 
times came into bemg. The volumes are library size (6x9 inches), and the set contains 5,000 pages, set in clear, 
new tjrpe. There are 150 illustrations of historical scenes and portraits in the work. Besides being a complete 
history of civilization, the set is a library of biography, for it contains the life-stories of 112 great historic characters. 

Many eminent historical writers have contributed to this history, among them t>eing such ^^^^^^^^^ 
well-known historians as Prof, Lamberton, the author of '* Historic Characters/' and Dr. Sander- ^^"^■■^■■■™" 
son, the author of the ' History of the British Empire." ^r 

Bargain Offer y^ a. hhT 

Limited to Seventy-four Sets Only >vr § Company 

An examination of the books in your own home will give you a better idea ^c^^ 
of the value of this work than pages of description. The coupon— cut out ^kT^ ^n^ me for examination. 
and mailed to us at once — will bring you one of the remaining sets, ex« ^0^^ exprc« chanjes prepaid, one 
press prepaid, for inspection, to be returned if not satisfactory. Better ^^^ oftiiiSui^'Mn hJlf Tether biSS 
act at once, to be sure of a set at the closing-out prices. Remember. A^ i„"/ " i^St ^JsUrf^to'ry I Irtll 
if you keep the books you may send us 50 cents as first payment, ^ J"^^ return the Ixmks at your ezpenae. 
and $1.50 a month thereafter until our special low price is paid. ./^T/^ Otherwifne I will keep the books and 

y^sfrX^ send 50 eentii within five dHyn and $180 
^r^^^^ * month for 12 months. 

J. A. Hill 6 Company yV^^-- 

* ^ y^ / ^ Addrtaa 

44-60 East 23d St., NEW YORK yT >^_ 

^ /^ wy si^t 

^^ y'"^ If eJ«th biBdIxg >• &m\t*A cUcg* ••!« nacBthf" to "10 
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READY APRIL 4 

Mr. Owen Wister's new novel Lady Baltimore 

By the Author of ''The Virginian,'' etc. 
Illustrated with many drawings in the text and full-page half-tones. Cloik, $t 50. 

This is an entirely new departure for Mr. Wister. Its charm is of 
the old times instead of the new. Instead of rollicking cowboys riding 
^, half a day to meet a **schoolmarm" at a dance, the young and im- 

ViA*^ \4*v^ ^^^•*^*vi pnident Southern hero is surrounded — to his peril — by the most de- 
*/ ^^ lightful women, young and old. It is another bit of American life, just 

as alive and- genuine as **The Virginian." 



Mr. Efterton Castle*s new novel *If Youth But Knew* 

By the Author of " The Pride o/Jimnico," " Yount^ April,'' etc. Illustrated by Launcelot Speed. Ootk, Si^o. 
The illustraticns by I«auncelot Speed are in precisely the atmosphere needed for Mr. Castle's characteristic 
vein of pure romance. Charming and delightful in themselves, they have the complete asAOCiation with the 
text which comes from their having been drawn under his direct supervision. 



OTHER RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Mr. James Loeb*s translation from the French of the late Prof. Paul Decharme*s 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 

An introduction is supplied by Professor John Williams White, of Harvard University. 

Ivith four full-page illustratiom. Cloth, octavo, jgt pages, S3.00 net. 

The Life of John Wesley by C. T. Winchester 

Professor of English Literature in Wesleyan University. Ooth, 8vo, Sr^o tut (postage is cents). 

It is a truthful, vivid narrative of a personality of unusual power, one of the most prominent figures of 
the eighteenth century, one who for some thirty years probably exerted a stronger personal influence than 
any other man in England. 

Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians New Edition 

By SIR GEORGE GROVE. Revised and greatly enlarged edition, in five volumes, illustrated with plates 
and text cuts. Vol. I already issued. Vol. II just ready. Ooth, 8vo, Ss-oo net per volume. 

The Life and Wrltlnfts of Benjamin Franklin Fourth Volume 

Edited by ALBERT H. SMYTH, Professor of the English Language and Literature in the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. Limited Library Edition, in ten volumes, to appear at monthly intervals. 

Volumes I-I I I previously issued. Volume IV just ready. Ooth, 8vo, $3.00 net per volume. 

Th« first volume of th« d«w woric by Heory Charles L«a» LL.D. 
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Literary Census c^ Concensus 

Plac« a croM (X) after tlM Works wUch yon do not pomom in food odidona. 

Placo a dovblo ciom (XX) oppodto tlio mIs yon dodro to po—o m, m fmmd oxpodioat. 

QOur co-operative publishing plans of the last nine months have developed some astonishing 

things in the way of beautiful editions at low prices, and thousands of pleased customers 

have partidpatea in book bargains that are unprecedented in the publishing business. 

Q It is all due to our methods, which have reduced the selling and distribution cost to /cm 

than onm'ihird thm uaual mxpmnBm. 

f| The high prices charged by other houses for good library editions are largely due to 

expensive methods of sale. 

Every cultured person under fifty years of age and every person 
interested in Library building should get in touch with us by 
sending in the coupon below. 

f| We shall then send you some exceedingly interesting literary data, and make you a propo- 
sition which you have not dreamed possible in connection with hig^-class, expensive book- 
making. 

We also wish to send you SERVISS' ''NAPOLEON/' with our 
compliments. This is the great lecture which is said to contain 
more brilliant description and more history than is to be found 
in similar compass anywhere else in the Eni^h Language. 

f| We are now extending our publishing policy— the building of home libraries— by making 
the greatest line of stan^ird sets ever published in this country. 

f| We are anxious to get the advice of a large number of discriminating book-lovers, and we 
are of the opinion that the readers of "Thm WoM To'ikfy" form the highest literary 
''Court of AppmoL" Please cut out the coupon below, fill in your name, and mail same 
promptly. You incur no obligation whatsoever. 



CUT OUT COUPON — MAIL TO-DAY 



) 



SERVISS' NAPOLEON COUPON 

JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 

Gentlemen, — I am placing a crota (X) after the sets which I do not possess in good editions, 
and a double cross (XX) opposite the sets I desire to possess, when convenient and to iny advantage. 
Kindly mail me * * imUrgstimgdata* * and particulars of your special offer; also send me SERVISS' 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE complimentary. It is understood that I do not obligate myself in 
any way. 
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SPRING BOOKS 



The Leg ef a Sea Angler 

By CHARLES F. HOLOER 

Probably no other book contains as 
much actual and exciting adventure 
with big game fishes among the Klor- 
ida Keys and in other American 
waters. $1.50, fut. Postage extra. 



PROF. OSTWALD 



What Is Rellglen 

By HENRY 8, PRITCHETT 

Five vigorous, broad- 
minded addresses to 
college students by the 
President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology. ^i.oo, 
net. Postpaid, $1.07. 



Cattle Brands 

By ANDY ADAMS 

Fourteen Cowboy 
Stories, with a great 
varietv of incident and 
abunclant action, by 
the author of *' The 
Log of a Cowboy," 
etc. If.50. 



Moral Overstrain 

By QEORQE W. ALGER 

Seven direct and can- 
did essays dealine 
with the existence and 
treatment of *' graft " 
in modem business 
and politics. 



Linoolii:llastoroflloii 

B/ ALOHZO ROTHSCHILD 

This keen and brilliant study of 
Lincoln's character differs from 
the work of other biographers by 
aiming to concetftrate the read- 
er's attention on the one element 
in his personality which contin- 
ually grows in significance as 
time goes by. This is his mas- 
tery over different types of men, 
as well as over himself. With 
portraits, notes, and bibliography. 
$5.00, net. Postage extra. 



Individuality 
and InnertalKy 

By WILHEUt OSTWALD 

In this latest Ingersoll 
Lecture, Professor 
Ostwald of I^ipzig 
presents the views of 
the modem science of 
physical chemistry, as 
regards the future life. 
75 cents, nft. Post- 
paid, 82 cents. 

Tht Subcensclous 

By JOSEPH JASTROW 

A distinctive contribu- 
tion to an interesting 
phase of descriptive 
psychology. 

Anerlean 
Literary iasters 

By LEON H, VINCENT 

Compact, authorita- 
tive studies of the 
more famous authors 
of the first half of the 
19th century. $2.00, 
net. Postage extra. 




The Ceiiege Man and the 
Ceiiege Wenan 

By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 

Clear-sighted essays by the President 
of Bowdoin College on American 
methods and ideals, bearing directly 
on the work of those who are inter- 
ested in modern education. ^1.50, 
mi. Postage extra. 
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CLOSING OUT SALE 



OF THE 



Booklovers' Shakespeare 

Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers* Shakespeare and in 

that time three large and entire editions of the work have 
been distributed through our Library Club. The past is a 
record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the work is 
uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another edition 
were we able to secure it at previous figures. We are, how- 
ever, unable to make satisfactory terms with the publisher, 
who wants to sell the books through agents at the full price, 
and we are reluctantly compelled to announce this as post* 
tlvely the last of the Booklovers' Shakespeare 

^li At Sheet Prices 

We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edition 
which are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the dam- 
age is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our inspector, 
however, will not pass them as perfect stock, so we will close 
them out for what they are worth to us with their covers 
torn off. 

No Other Edition Contains 



and critical notes for the student 
or scholar. 

AriviDents, giving^ a hill story 
of each play m interesting, readable 
prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of 
study questions and suggestions — 
the idea bein^; to furnish a complete 
college course of Shakespearean 
study. 

Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. 
Israel Gollancz, with critical essays 
by Bagehot, Stephen and other dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean scholars 
and critics. 



Topical Index s By means of 
which the reader can find any de- 
sired passage in the plays and 
poems. 

Critical Comments, explain- 
ing the plays and characters ; se- 
lected from the writings of eminent 
Shakespearean scholars. 

Glossaries Followlnd Each 
Play, so that you do not nave to 
turn to a separate volume to find 
the meaning of every obscure word. 

Two Sets of Notes s Explan- 
atory notes for the general reader 

THE BOOKLOVERS' SHAKESPEARE In 40 dainty volumes— a 
play to a volume — contains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates in 
colors and 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 7x5 inches — 
just right for easy handling. The price of the work sold through 
agentslsi42.oo. WE OFFEK THIS FINAL END OF A LARGE 
EDITION AT S23.00 to close them out. 

FREE -Fop 5 Days 

Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers' 
can be as convincing as a personal examina- 
tion of the books. We will send you the set 
transportation prepaid — allow ^ou ample 
time for its examination, and, if for any 
reason it fails to give you satisfaction, you 
may return It at our expense. No 
deposit is required — and you incur 
neither risk nor expense in doing this 
-nor are you under obligation to pur- 
chase unless thoroughly satisfied. 
All you need to do is to fill up and 
rettuTithe accompanying coupon 



SIEOEL COOPER CO. 



New York 



40 Dainty Volumes 
Illustrated in Colors 



The U- 

tranaaett all its 
bu9ine*a bjf oorrespondenee. 



We emplow no <Mgent». 
brary Cluo f 




SIEOEL 
COOPEK CO. 
NEW YOKM 



Please send on an 
Drepaid,set of Bookloverk' 
Snakespemre In half leather 
blnding.at your special price 
of f 23-00. If the set is satis- 
factory. 1 will pay fx.oo within 
five (lays after receipt of books 
and f2.oo a month thereafter for 
I months. If It is not satis&ctory. 
am to notify you without delay and 



hold the set subject to your order. 
Title to the books to remain 
Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 
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V/EBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 





Headed in Every Home, School, and Office. 

It is Kaliftbto, VMfnl, Atir»etiTe. LMtlng, Up to Date, and 
AuthoriUtive. SSW) PagM. 0000 lUastntions. Baeuitlj 
added: 26,000 New Words, New Oasetteer, and new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Bdltoi^^ln-Cliief W. T. HAB&I8, 
Ph.D., LL.D., United Statea Commiaaioner of Education. 
Hif heat Awards at the St. Louis and Portland Xxpoaitioos. 

P&SSIDSNT SLIOT OF HABVA&D fittingly says: •'The Intern* 
tional is a wonderfully packed storehouse of accurate information." 



^ 



WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIOKARY ~ The krgwl of our 
abvUranU. ReffuUr edition, dse 7x10 zlHla- Aia Pkpw- Ediikw, 
" ' *' . . .-. • platra, OB WU« |«p«r. Ui*«ar> 

Ills pftffva •&>! MM lUn 



riM ft^x >H z 1 li in., prtntod f Com 
'for elegaaoo and ooBTcaiaBoe. 



Write for *'The Story of a Book**— Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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womt onei unspnioimceii 

Pronounced Nol 
Apparatni ypAra'tfia ftppArftt'fia 

Bronchitis br5n kf tib brSn ke' tk 
Butterine bfit' ter In bfit ter 6n' 
Clique klek klik 
Forest f Sr' Sat fdr" fist 
Gladiolus glA df 6 Ilia glid I o' Ills 
Gratis era' ds gr&fis 
Lamentable Iftm' fin tk bM U mfin' t4 bl 
Museum mh zfi' hm mO' tA llm 
VaudeTille vod' vfl v^' d6 tH 

Do yoa mispronounce any of the words abo\'e? 
If you do, you most likely mispronounce others. 

The Vest- Pocket Pronouncer 

is a handy guide to the correct pronunciation of nearly 
2.000 cardfully selected common words often mispro- 
nounced. The marking, pronunciation,— afl. strictly con- 
form to 

Webster's international Dictionary (i£}^J,) 

and is, therefore, absolutely reliable and authentic. 
** By its use one can soon make himse(/ an 
aMihority on the pronunciatioM qf words con- 
stantfy mispronounced.'* 

L. H. JoNKS. President, The Michigan State 
Normal School, 

Price, Only 25 Cents (SS54S) 

Make sure of your pronunciation by procuring a copy 
of this little book. 60 IT NOW: DONT DELAY, but 
•^tnd at once 25 cenu lU, S. Stamps) to 

C. M. MERICA. Publisher 

: C, 6356-58 Drezel Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 to 60 per cent Discount 
on 

SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS 

Send (or Catalog 

SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

143 Eaat 4tli St, CINCINNATI 


BOOKKEEPING 

and its allied commercial branohea, OommerdaJ Law. Oommer- 
rial Arithmetic. Boiiinem Forma. Penmanahlp. Letter Writiaa. 
etc. raece«8fully taa«ht bjr oorreapondence from •paoially pr«p«u«d 
teit-bookH Our sraduaUM are oocnprins paaltlona cf tnuTmad 
reHponflibility in many SUtesu Oomplet« outfit of rappliea fai^ 
ninhed. eren to pens and Inks, without extra ooat to atudeBta. 

SHORTHAND 

baaed on the Benn Pitman fiyatem. Text-booka enwoiaUypreparad 
to meet the requirementa of oorreapondence atudents. We ^•dlr 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 

Study with a achool whoae afflliation with a great UniTendtr 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDCNCC 
380-384 WABA8N AVKNUK. CHICAQO, ILL. 
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A VOLUME A MONTH 

We send you the complete set— you pay for it, if satisfactoo'. •t the rate of a volume a month— that is the whole 
story of thia unusual book offer in a nutshell. There are no agents' or middlemen's profits for you to pay; no long-iiiue 
instalments to bother with. And for the same reasons we can make you a closer price and give you a better opportunity 
than ever before to secure this handsome, new, limited edition of 

GIBBON'S IMMORTAL HISTORY 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 



THE KINO OF HISTORIES is the verdict of students, 
readers, and critics in regard to Gibbon's Rome. For more 
than a hundred years it nas stood the test of criticism and 
remained alone in its great field. No other history has been 
so often reprinted, annouted, translated into other tongues, 
or accepted with such unquestioned authority. 

To Gibbon*s genius and painstaking accuracy was united 
a style at once easy and brilliant. He never wrote an un- 
meaning or obscure sentence. He could paint with sustained 
ard stately eloquence an illustrious character or splendid 
scene. At the same time he was a master of condensation, 
and could clearly sum up the events of a century in a few 
pages. 



COMPLETE IN a VOLUMES. This new edition 

f (resents Gibbon's Rome complete in five beautiful volumes, 
ihrary size, bound in five-eighths leather with gold stamp- 
ing and gold tops. The text is the standard version edited 
by M. H. Milman, with full notes. "It has no rival," says 
Allibone in his Dictionary of Authors ; and the London 
Quarterly Review adds : "Milman's edition of Gibbon is a 
work for all times and for all classes." It includes a biog- 
raphy and full index. 

The work is illustrated in full-pa|^ photogravures and 
half-tones, from rare portraits, paintings, and scenes. The 
reading page is clear and restful. The books come securely 
wrapped and boxed. 



The One Complete Story of Thirteen Centuries 

You can not aflford to neglect this opportunity of securing Gibbon's Rome. If you haven't it, 
there i.s an u^ly gap in your fibrary which no other work can fill. Remember — the history of the 
Roman Empire was the history of the toorld; and the thirteen centuries here covered are the bridge 
acro^ the cnasm between ancient and modem times. From Rome in her greatness at the time of^ 
Christ, to the tall of the magnificent fabric and the capture of Constantinople, the tremendous 
sweep of canvas holds the reader enthralled. It is a message and lesson from the mightiest 
of empires to the greatest of republics. 

An Honest Book at an Honest Price 

We are not offering any ''damaged stock** or * 'broken sets*' at a fictitious dis- 
count. Instead, we handle only new and perfect books direct from the binders 
and made to please the discerning book-lover, who expects to give— and receive 
— honest value. The books stand strictly on their merits. They are sent for ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ i^ ^^ 
inspection to any address, and if satisfactory may be paid for at the rate of A Ar » yo^ eT^nse.?n?^t^( 

VOLUME A MONTH. AT p^^^iSl?^,.^,''^; 'V iTITc! 

Read the Coupon and send it in To-Day. It does not obligate you, jY cepted, i sbtm to remit uv> *t 
but will put you in touch with an exceptional oflfer. Ar r^^'^iT.lZ^^^^^'^x^^ 

A^ accepCetl 1 will return books, also at 

A. C. BUTTERS & CO. 

160 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MIOBIOAM BVSINIM IMSTITITTB, 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

Tboosanda appointed each yearat aal«Hea of H.OOO 
to 12.000 and upwardM for life. The aelMaatrael^ 
oontHins complete courwem of instruction for 100 
various examinations. THE COST IS SMALL. 
Thooaandfl of pemons who study this work paaa 
theme examinations and receive appointments. 
The book has been endorsed by eovemment offl- 
olala Do you desire apotition of this ktndf If so, 
write for full infonnation conoemlna this book, 
■alariee, sample questions, etc. SENT FREE. 
FRANK PKRQANDK, Publisher, 
726 42d St. (R. 3), « Milwaukee, Wis. 

BOOiCKEEPERS BECOME 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

through my pcr»onAlly conducted course of home study. From the moderate 
Mlsry of Booklteeper to the large fees of the Auditor Is an easy step for any 
amWtious accountant who wUl apply a HtUe leisure time to my mail course. 
PraHlsai Assssstlsf, Th-ery ef Assemals, Aadltiu aa« Gaucrslal Uw as 
affecting accoununcy. are thoroughly covered. My boolt." Advanced Account- 
ing," describing the course, will be sent without charge. 

L. R. STELLE. Public AccenBtant and Auditor 
319 Mmmn Building Scmnton. Pa. 
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The University year Is dlHded Into four ^ , 

Summer, sad Autumn. Admissiaa is granted at the opcaiag 
on January ad. April ad, June l«tb, and October isL 

Graduate iastructlon is oflaed in the Gcaduale Schools of Aits aad 
Utcratutes and the Ogdea (Graduate) School of Scteace. 

Prafecsioaal iastructloa Is offered In the DHrintey School, the Law 
School. Rush Medical College (aAliaied), and the School of Ednra a o o, 

Undergrwluats Instructioa It offered ta the Senior Colleges: and the 
Junior Colleges of Arts, Literature. PhOosophy. aad Sclssce. 

Summer Quarter r9o6. June rt^eptemb cr »^ Fi rst Term: Jme i6-jujr 
.6; Second'Yerm: July sy-August 31- „R«g*::S«» ^J^S^S^S^^ 
entire quarter or for either term. hvU and regular credit Is give* Cor 
worit done. Special courses arc offered for teachers. 

For information address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAOO • ILLINOIS 
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Learn the Truth 

Do you know 

tb*t the main caase of anbappl- 
nesg, in- health, glckly chlldreQ 
and divorce U admitted by physt- 
clant and ahowD by court reoorda 
to be Ignorance of the lawi of aelf 
and sex? 

Sexology 

I mm volume— 

n a TouBff Man Shoold HaTe. 

re a TouBff Hoaband Should Hara. 

ra a Falbar Shoold Have. 
Knowladn a Father iUioald Impart to Hia 80a. 
M edloal Knowlodfe a Hnaband Bboold HaTSw 
Knowtodge a Tonng Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Tonng Wilh Should Hairo. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Hava. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Innart to Hot Dnugfclar. 
Medical Knowle^ a WifiB Should Have. 

■ich Cittk IMIif. rail SeM %Um^ llknlittai. tS.M 

ITHis lk»r "Other Peoples Oplalena** aa* Table of OoaMats. 

PUttlTAN PUB, C0.,0t>t9M1liLADaWHA 



HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL OR 
EXCHANGE, OR DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR RENT, OR INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS? 
If so, try our new department of 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MONTH 
Imperative National Duties 



To guard the morals of our 
children 

To stop the stimulation of immi' 
gration by foreign 
steamship companies 

To foster commerce with China 

To reform our consular service 

To assure justice to Arizona and 
the Philippines 

To democratize the Senate 

To keep ** gentlemen'' from 

poisoning everybody 
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Gentlemen Poisoners 

IN the good old days the dinner table was a favorite place for ridding 
one's self of dangerous rivals. You gave a great dinner, surrep- 
titiously inserted poison into something your guest would eat or 
drink — ^and were relieved of further anxiety concerning him and his 
doings. Everything was done decently and in order. Common folk 
might, indeed, attend to such matters in a vulgar fashion. Gentlemen 

e)isoned in a gentlemanly way. And as they made law and administered 
w and pimished breakings of law, there was, of course, no scandal. 

With their wider ethical outlook our manufacturers find it difficult to 
approve altogether of this method of procedure. For one thing, it was 
too exclusive. Gentlemen poisoned nobody but gentlemen. Now they 
poison anybody. Such limitation was, however, probably to be expected 
of a less developed past. Italians and Frenchmen of the fourteenth cen- 
tury could hardly be expected to reach really broad democratic interests. 
America had not been discovered, corporations had not been invented, 
trade was of necessity limited. Then, too, it must be admitted that some 
of the agents which the gentlemen poisoners of those days employed were 
not as respectable as could have been desired. The business had not 
become "respectable.'' And the list of poisons was also rather restricted. 
The resources of modem science were unknown, and one's selection was 
necessarily limited to a few drugs, and even these were often detected. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

With the march of modem improvements these limitations have been 
largely removed. The gentleman poisoner of to-day has every possible 
opportunity. He can color candies with coal tar dyes ; he can preserve 
meat with boracic acid ; he can keep milk sweet with formaline. If he 
is in the dairy business he can put corrosive sublimate into his butter, 

(Copyright. 1906. by Th. Woeld TcDat Comfaht.) ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglC 
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although the fact that a child would have to eat a pound of his product 
to be killed somewhat lessens its efficiency. If he sells molasses he can 
lighten its color with muriatic acid, though here again it takes a good deal 
of molasses absolutely to kill anybody. If he makes marshmallows or 
marshmallow crackers he can use paraffin. True, paraffin is not a deadly 
poison, but any large amount of it is pretty sure to produce some fatal 
intestinal trouble. If his interests are more philanthropic he can seU a 
cure-all composed of sulphuric acid diluted with water at one dollar a 
bottle. By advertising cough medicine he can help people become vic- 
tims of morphine and opium. And then there is always acetanilid for 
headaches. Verily, the gentleman poisoner of to-day is far more for- 
tunate than his* brothers of the Borgia family. 



For fifteen years — or is it seventeen? — ^we have been endeavoring to 
obtain federal legislation to prevent ^^respectable" citizens from killing us 
off. Year after year bills have been introduced into Congress providing 
that articles of food and drink and medicines should be so labeled as to 
protect the innocent purchaser. All through these years there has gone 
up to heaven the cry of little children who have been sacrificed on the 
altar of patent medicines manufactured and sold by ''gentlemen." Men 
standing high in the community have sent to every dinner table in the 
land goods which they knew contained deadly poison, calculating that no 
person would eat enough at any one time to be killed outright. These 
''gentlemen" — ^the manufacturers of poisoned whisky, poison^ tomatoes, 
poisoned cherries, poisoned sausages, poisoned molasses, poisoned vinegar, 
poisoned peas, poisoned flavoring extracts — have prevented the passing 
of any legislation to prevent their wholesale murder. 



Now we are in sight of relief. These men have labeled themselves, 
if they have not labeled their bottles and tin cans. We see that courtesy 
and wealth, even zeal for reform, can not hide the hideousness of the man 
or corporation who sells poison under the guise of food. Yet even now 
they are not ashamed, these gentlemen poisoners. They fight everj^ 
attack upon their nefarious trade. They pour out money to lobbyists, 
tips and stocks to legislators, in the hope of insuring the continuance of 
their business. But their day is drawing to a close. Already their agents 
are clearing the shelves of the grocery shops. If they persist in poisoning 
us, we are at least to know our danger. 



And one of these days public sentiment will grow more serious. Instead 
of fining grocers who sell what manufacturers force them to sell we shall 
pass laws that will reach the poisoners themselves. And then instead crf 
aying little fines for "adulterations" we will treat these gentlemen pol- 
joners as we treat vulgar poisoners. We will try them for murder. 
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A YOUNG "SAP SUCKER" 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 



World Politics 



Up to the time of writing little has been 
accomplished by the conference on Moroc- 
Xhe can affairs. The struggle 

Moroccan for supremacy between 
Conference Germany and France has 
practically produced a deadlock. The 
policing of the frontier has been the chief 
point at issue. Germany fears a French 
protectorate if France is entrusted with 
the organizing of the Moroccan police. 
France, on the other hand, claims that in- 
asmuch as Germany has only about one- 
tenth of the Moorish foreign trade, while 
she has about one-third, the control of the 
police should naturally be rightfully 
given to France. The latter has more- 
over already partly put in operation a 
reform program. The latest French pro- 
posal is in substance as follows : The Mo- 



roccan police to be composed of Moorish 
Mussulmen commanded by sixteen French 
and Spanish oflBcers and thirty-two non- 
commissioned men. The force to number 
from two thousand to two thousand five 
hundred, distributed among the eight 
ports in bodies of two hundred to five hun- 
dred. The state banks to advance the 
funds for the administration and for pay- 
ment of the force, which is to be consti- 
tuted for three years. The latest report 
from the conference states that Germany 
has announced a willingness to accept this 
plan provided that the commander of the 
entire police force be either Dutch or 
Swiss, with headquarters at Casa Blanca. 
This proposal is made ostensibly by 
Austria, but is said to emanate from Ger- 
many. France has declared as her ulti- 
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BUT YOUR UNCLE SAM CANT HEAR 'EM 

The powers suggest that Uncle Sam police Morocco 

Rehse, in St Paul Pioneer Preu 

matum that Franco-Spanish control must 
be an actuality, so that a satisfactory end 
to the contest is not yet apparent. It is 
believed that Germany does not really ex- 
pect to win in this conference, but has 
ulterior ends in view in proposing it. Mr. 
de Harden says in an article in the 
Zukunft (Berlin) : "We diplomats are 
quite justified in saying that the present 
conference is no more than a blind, in- 
tended to cover designs of much grayer 
consequence elsewhere.'' 



The. new coalition cabinet of Italy 
under Baron Sonnino, leader of the Con- 
servatives in the Chamber^ 
*7uiy*° ^^ Deputies, marks the 
entrance of a conserv- 
ative force into Italian politics. Liberals 
and Radicals, long in power, are, with 
Signor Fortis, relegated to inaction. Italy 
for the past ten years has shown progress 
economically. The imports of raw silk 
from that country to the United States 
have quadrupled in the last ten years, and 
in the same period American exports to 
Italy have doubled. None the less, the 
Radicals promised more than they could 
fulfil. The Sonnino ministry, in an- 
nouncing its program of reforms on 
March 8, proposed as chief of these the 
purchase by the State of the southern 
railways at a cost of '*' *o be 

paid in ten annual the 



issue of new bonds payable in fifty years. 
Evidently conservatism in Italy would 
appear radicalism in America. In one 
thing the two nations can mutually sym- 
pathize—they both confront the railway 
problem ! 

Greatly to the surprise of Europe the 
Rouvier ministry in France resigned on 
French March 7 in consequence of 
Ministry a vote of 234 to 267 on a 
Resigned resolution approving the 
course of the government in regard to 
the enforcement of the law separating 
Church and State. Naturally, the issue 
was raised by the Clericals, but the Social- 
ists attacked the ministry simultaneously, 
accusing it of lack of energy in enforcing 
the law. Premier Rouvier had been in 
office since November 12, 1905, and is con- 
sidered one of the strongest and most able 
leaders in France. It was generally recog- 
nized that he stood for peace and there is, 
therefore, no little anxiety as to the out- 
come of what appears to have been a mo- 
mentary ebullition of feeling. For the 
majority of Liberal French Catholics are 
really in favor of the new law and believe 
there will be advantages to both Church 
and State in the separation. The editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. 
Ferdinand Bninetiere, himself a leader of 
Catholicism in France, although n<it in 
favor of the law, condemns the recent 
demonstrations against the inventory of 
church property, as it constitutes no in- 
fringement of CathbHc rights. President 
Fallieres requested ^L Jean Sarrien, for- 
mer minister of justice, to form a new cab- 
inet. In addition to the premiership, M., 
Sarrien will again take the portfobo he 
formerly held ; M. Poincare will be min- 
ister of finance, and M. Briadd, minis- 
ter of instruction. The' ministiy.of for- 
eign affairs will be taken by M. Bourgeois. 
Three of the Rouvier cabinet, MM, 
Thomson, Ruau and Etienpe, will retain 
their former portfolios of marine, agri- 
culture and war. It is expected that the 
ministry of the interior will be in care of 
Senator Clemenceau. He and M. Sarrien 
are influential radicals. M. Briand is a 
Socialist. Altogether, the new cabinet is 
a remarkable one. It is well that it is, 
for unless all signs fail, France is likely 
to need strong and wise leaders in the 
near future. .:..... ..^ GoOqIc 
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TAKING INVENTORY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE-DU-GROS-CAILLOU, PARIS 

The last phase of the resistance to the new law separating Church and State in France^ The 
police are being helped by the firemen 



The Dual Monarchy is still passing 
through stormy times in Hungary, and the 
Th« European press is freely 

Hungarian prophesying the end of the 
Parliament union. The Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph persists in his refusal to accede 
to the demands of the coalition party in 
Hungary as presented recently by Count 
Andrassy. These differed little from 
those which have for years been the cause 
of the struggle between the Hungarian 
Parliament and the Emperor: a pro- 
visional arrangement of military ques- 
tions by means of a royal manifesto ; the 
adoption of the program of the Liberal 
party, known as the ** Committee of 
Nine"; the use of the Hungarian lan- 



guage in Hungarian regiments for the 
imrposes of instruction; the transfer to 
Budapest of the Bureau of Finances com- 
mon to both Austria and Hungary, and 
the adoption of certain constitutional 
limitations to the right of the crown to 
dissolve Parliament. The outcome was 
the decision of the Emperor to dissolve 
the Hungarian Parliament without fixing 
a date for new elections. This action was 
met by a resolution of that body to ignore 
the rescript and return it to the Emperor, 
the coalition declaring it unconstitutional. 
The rescript was read, however, amid 
hisses and hooting. The commere* 
treaty between Austria and Hungary a 
the new recruiting prograinjyill now 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

latified by royal decree. This further 
angers the Hungarians, who declare that 
these acts constitute the establishment of 
an absolute regime. In contradiction to 
the declaration of the coalition, however, 
the Hungarian courts have decided that 
the dissolution of Parliament was consti- 
tutional. The crown announces its de- 
termination to use force if necessary to 
preserve order, even to the extent of 
suppressing newspapers and imprisoning 
politicians. It is strengthened in its 
course by the statement issued by Count 
Stephen Tisza, leader of the Liberal 
party, in which opposition to the coali- 
tion as an element of danger to the coun- 
try, is urged. 



A universal franchise bill has been pre- 
sented in the Austrian Reichsrath, intro- 
duced by Premier Gautsch 
f^^'m ^^^ Frankenthurn on 
February 23. It is re- 
garded as the most important measure 
presented in the last generation. Al- 
though at first received with hostility, it 
has n'^ general support, and 



there is every reason to believe the bill 
vnW become law. Every Austrian of the 
age of twenty-four and upward who has 
lived in one constituency for at least a 
year will be entitled to vote, and every 
citizen of three years' standing will be 
eligible for election to the lower house of 
the Reichsrath. Plural voting is prohib- 
ited. A prime object of the bill is to re- 
move the franchise disability of the Slav 
population which has permitted a Ger- 
man minority to outvote them in legisla- 
tive action. The division of electoral dis- 
tricts proposed by the universal franchise 
bill will give the Germans 205 representa- 
tives, the Slavs 230, Italians 16 and the 
Roumanians 4. 



Although Austria was involved in the 
Servian tragedy of June, 1903, she was 
5crvig unable to secure the throne 
and for a Montenegrin prince, 

Auitria as proposed, and the elec- 
tion of King Peter has been ever since a 
cause for strained relations with Austria 
as well as the other powers, so long as the 
murderers were unpunished. There has 
been, of late, an effort to obtain his resig- 
nation, but the recent conclusion of a 
tariff agreement between Servia and Aus- 
tria is believed to have somewhat cleared 
the situation. Austria has been endeavor- 
ing to prevent Servia from concluding a 
commercial treaty with Bulgaria, knowing 
full well that an alliance between the two 
was detrimental to her own stability. 
Foreign correspondents are expressing 
the belief that this is only another indi- 
cation of the growing tendency to form a 
Danubian principality, in which Servia, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Montenegro and 
other Balkan states, and notably Hun- 
gary, would unite to form a defensive 
alliance against Russia, Austria and Tur- 
key. 

An imperial manifesto relative to the 
douma was on March 2 ordered coded 
Russia's ft"^d incorporated in the 
National fundamental laws of the 
Assembly Russian Empire. Its main 
features indicate the concession of consid- 
erable legislative power to the represen- 
tatives of the people. No law is to be 
hereafter effective without the approval 
of the national assembly and the council 
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Imperial 
Restrictions 



of the empire. The latter body is to 
consist of an equal number of appointed 
and elected members chosen from the 
clergy, nobility, zemstvos, academy of 
science, universities, trade and industry. 
There will be two houses, both of whom 
will have power to initiate legislation 
which does not affect the fundamental 
laws of the empire, the question of suc- 
cession, etc. The annual sessions will be 
convoked and closed by imperial ukase. 
Both the council of the empire and the 
national assembly will enjoy the right to 
interpellate ministers for alleged unlaw- 
ful acts. The sessions will be public. 

Another manifesto followed on March 
6 which carefully guards against the exer- 
cise of too much authority 
by the people's represen- 
tatives. By it the Czar 
announces his right to promulgate ''tem- 
porary" laws during the periods when 
the douma is not in session, and as the 
meetings of that body are subject to im- 
perial ukase, it is manifest that obnoxious 
situations may thus be easily met. Cer- 
tain exceptions are also made as to the 
matters which may come under control 
of the domna. The following are ex- 
cluded : 

1. Reports of the minister of finance upon 
the state of the treasury. 

2. Charges of malfeasance against members of 
the council of the empire, ministers, governors- 
general, and commanders-in-chief of land or sea 
forces. 

3. The establishment of stock companies with 
special privileges. 

4. Questions relating to entailed estates, titles 
of nobility, etc 

These are to be dealt with by commissions 
of the council of the empire, composed 



BARON GAUTSCH VON FRANKENTHURN 
Premier of Austria 

solely of members appointed by the Czar, 
who thus contrives to retain some meas- 
ure of autocratic power. Moreover, pro- 
vision is made that all members of the 
national assembly take an oath of fidelity 
to ** Emperor, autocrat and holy Russia." 
This, it is hoped, will prove a complete 
barrier to extreme revolutionary meas- 
ures. Probably it will. The past few 
months have taught the Russian radicals 
the terrors of reaction. With a censored 
Russian press the world can only imagine 
what those terrors are. Perhaps it is as 
well. 



The Nation 



It is difficult to follow the meanderings 

of legislation in Congress. The average 

Railway citizen recalls that the 

Rate Hepburn bill, representing 

Legislation the administration policy 
in rate regulation, was passed by the 
House. Probably his impressions as to 
what has happened subsequently are hazy 
beyond his general conviction that the 
Senate is blocking reform. Yet affairs 
really do move, though in unexpected 
channels. The preparation of the Senate 



bill has been in the hands of the so-called 
Elkins Committee. The difficulty in any 
Senate committee's meeting the desires 
of the President is obvious, but the matter 
was further complicated by the action of 
Senator Knox. That distinguished law- 
yer brought forward an amendment to the 
Hepburn bill providing for an appeal by 
the railway companies to the Circuit 
Court of the United States. Then, if 
desired, appeal would lie to the Supreme 
Court. Such an appeal was not to act 
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Who introduced the Railway Rate Biflinto the Senate 

as a stay of proceedings, and no order of 
the commission was f 6 be set aside or sus- 
pended by the court without a deposit of 
the excess charge or a filing of a sufficient 
bond by the company to secure the repay- 
ment of all excess charges to the parties 
entitled thereto should the commissioners* 
order be sustained. It is understood that 
President Roosevelt gave his assent to this 
amendment, but that after consulting 
with some of his other advisors, decided 
against it. This vacillation, if indeed it 
is to be so called, wrought considerable 
concern among the friends of the rate 
bill, who did not relish the opportunity 
for delay which the amendment fur- 
nished. 



Senator Tillman, who is not supposed to 
be on speaking terms with Mr. Roosevelt. 
His suggestion was followed, and we have 
the extraordinary spectacle of an admin- 
istrative measure being managed on the 
floor of a Republican Senate not only as 
a Democratic measure, but by a man who 
has most viciously assailed the President. 
If Senator Aldrich thought that such a 
program would throw the rate bill into 
jeopardy he is likely to be decidedly 
mistaken. Neither the President nor 
Senator Tillman is likely to permit per- 
sonal feeling to interfere in carrying for- 
ward a measure upon which each has set 
his heart. At the time of writing it looks 
like a mistaken strategy on the part of 
Senator Aldrich, and it may be another 
illustration of the old saying that ** Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.'' 



The Senate has again placed itself on 

record as opposed to the House by refus- 

At to Miking ing to concur in making 

New two states out of Indian 

States Territory and Oklahoma 

on the one hand and Arizona and New 

Mexico on the other. It will be remem- 



n 



Events took a sudden dramatic turn, 
however, in the committee. The Demo- 
The Room- cratic members favored 
veit-Tiiiman the Hepburn bill and did 
Coalition not favor the Knox amend- 
ment. Senators Aldrich and Elkins, on 
the other hand, both strong corporation 
men, naturally opposed any serious 
modification of the prerogatives of the 
railways, and favored the amendment. 
This split in the Republican ranks 
made the House bill really a Democratic 
measure. In a fit of petulance, or more 
probably with a desire to complicate the 
President. Spnator Aldrich proposed that 
it b "-om the committee by 
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LITTLE. BUT OH MY ! 
The difltricts these individuala represent b small, but if any one of them vr&s to drop out of existence, think wlwt a vacuum I 

Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal 



bered that the statehood bill aroused 
much opposition in the House and that 
the ** insurgents'* east a considerable vote 
in opposition thereto. The Senate, in 
acting on the bill, first passed the For- 
aker amendment, which provided that the 
citizens of New Mexico and Arizona 
should vote separately as to the accept- 
ance of statehood. In case either one of 
the two territories voted against accept- 
ance, affairs would be left as they are. 
This amendment was very strongly fa- 
vored by representative citizens and in- 
terests of Arizona, and would have been 
satisfactory to all those who did not de- 
sire statehood at the price of union with 
New Mexico. The Senate, however, took 
one step further, and on motion of Sen- 
ator Burrows, of Michigan, struck out all 
of the bill, including the Foraker amend- 
ment, which pertained to Arizona and 
New Mexico. The result of the action is 
obviously to throw the Senate and the 
House into hopeless disagreement. It 
does not seem possible that the insurgent 
forces will be able to muster a majority 
for the bill with either amendment. 
Though an administrative measure, the 
union of the two territories seems for 
the present to be doomed. 

What is justice in the case ? Why does 
the Senate so strenuously oppose the com- 
bination of the two terri- 

^th€^»e ^^^^^^ "^^^ ^^^ State? On 

another page there will be 

found an article by the chairman of the 



committee who protested against such 
combined statehood, and his arguments 
are certainly worthy of careful consider- 
ation. Senator Beveridge, who has the 
administrative bill in charge in the Sen- 
ate, has insisted through what looks like 
a publicity bureau that the chief opposi- 
tion to joint statehood has come from 
great corporate interests who wish to con- 
trol Arizona. The fact that Senators 
known to be favorable to corporations 
voted for the two amendments, gives 
color to the suspicion that the Senate has 
characteristically yielded to corporate 
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Donahey, in Cleveland Plain DmUr 



interests. Yet it is to be borne in mind 
that others than the mine owners and the 
followers of the late Senator Quay are 
opposed to joining Arizona with New 
Mexico. For our part, we are inclined to 
feel that the danger from corporate con- 
trol is real, but that joint statehood would 
make it no less real. The Mexican citi- 
zens of New Mexico are at present the 
creatures of corrupt politicians and would 
remain so even if joined with Arizona. 
On the whole it looks as if it would be a 
mistake to be swayed by the fact that the 
mine owners are fighting joint statehood. 
There is no national interest at stake, and 
it is probably better for Arizona to re- 
main a territory and await the course of 
economic development. Its citizens do 
not want statehood at present ; they sim- 
ply want to be left alone. The fact that 
they have greatly increased the taxation 
of the mines would argue that they are 
not wholly subservient to mine owners. 
But one thing is certain. The represen- 
tative citizens of the territory, in working 
for the same end as that desired by cor- 
porate interests, are under serious obliga- 
tion to show their sincerity. Arizona does 
not belong to Arizonans ; like every other 
state and territory, it belongs to the 
United States. If Arizonans object to 
being ruled by the Mexicans of New 
Mexico, they owe it to themselves and the 
rest of us to show that they are not being 
ruled by politicians from Pennsylvania 
and mine owners from everywhere. 



Pure Food 
Legislation 



The Senate has at last conferred one 
very considerable benefit on the country. 
It has passed the Heybum 
pure food bill by a vote 
of 63 to 4. This bill makes 
it a misdemeanor to manufacture or sell 
adulterated or misbranded food, drugs, 
medicines or liquors anywhere in the 
United States, and forbids, as well, in- 
terstate and international export of such 
goods. The Department of Agriculture 
is particularly charged with discovery as 
to whether the law is violated, and 
through the chief of its bureau of chem- 
istry will report violations to the District 
Attorney, who, in turn, will bring the 
matter into the federal courts. The main 
purpose of the bill is not so much a high- 
handed interference with a pernicious 
trade as to see to it that all products are 
properly labeled. In our opinion the bill 
is good as far as it goes. If we can get 
labels on poisoned goods, sensible peo- 
ple are likely to be prevented from buy- 
ing them. But what is still needed is 
some more effective way of treating those 
who take advantage of people who are not 
sensible. What purchaser of cheap candy, 
for instance, is likely to inquire whether 
on the box in which the candies were orig- 
inally sold there was a printed statement 
to the effect that the candies were colored 
with some poisonous coal-tar product? 
And is there not something suspicious in 
the amendment which compels the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to appoint a commij- 
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sion of experts whose decision will be 
supreme T What becomes of reliable Dr. 
Wiley! 

Too-eloquent New Englanders who are 
desirous of justice for the Philippines 
Justice for would do well to get after 
th« some of their compatriots. 

Phiiippiiicsi The bill passed by a strong 
majority of the House which reduced the 
duties on imports from the Philippines 
to twenty-five per cent of the Dingley bill 
regulation, has been lost in the Senate. 
It is another case where great manufac- 
turing corporations, notably those of 
sugar and tobacco, have thwarted ele- 
mental justice. There is no probability 
DOW that the present Congress will rec- 
tify its error. The press of the country 
has not been very outspoken in the matter. 
Such a reform was something with which 
to play politics rather than to discuss on 
its merits. The fact that it was strangled 
in committee was one reason why public 
opinion could accomplish little or nothing. 
The fate of the bill is another illustration 
of the fact that necessary as legislation by 
committees may be, in view of the enor- 
mous influx of bills into both houses of 
Congress, the method is a bulwark against 
public opinion. It is mere elemental jus- 
tice to give Philippine commerce a chance 
to expand as a part of the commerce of 
the United States. As it is now the Philip- 
pines are treated politically as neither fish, 
flesh nor fowl. Are the sugar trust and 
the tobacco companies to be added to our 
too numerous rulers? 



emment, but is counsel for the Panama 
Railroad Company and the Panama Re- 
public, and legal adviser of the Panama 
commissioners. He has handled large 
funds but has not been paid for his serv- 
ices to the government. The further the 
investigation proceeds, the more do we 
sympathize with Mr. Wallace in his resig- 
nation. But is it not time that the gov- 
ernment adopted dignified and practical 
business methods! We don't want count- 
less changes and endless investigations; 
we want to see the canal dug. 



Anarchy seems endemic in Colorado. 
The latest phase has been the arrest of 
Colorado Charles H. Mover and 
Law and William D. Hay\%^ood, 
Disorder president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, for being concerned in the murder 



Panama 
Afain 






As was forecast some time since in 
these columns, the Panama Canal seems 
to threaten endless annoy- 
ance. During the past 
month a senatorial com- 
mittee, and notably Senator Morgan, have 
been struggling with Mr. W. N. Crom- 
well. Mr. Cromwell is not a communi- 
cative witness, and the passages at arms 
Itetween him and Senator Morgan have 
l>een. characterized rather by tartness 
than by facts. It is not quite clear just 
^wli»t Senator Morgan is going to be able 
-to accomplish by his cross-examination, 
tut one thing seems to be emerging : Mr. 
Cromweirs importance has no definite 
|yia<ris. He is not an official of the gov- 



CHARLK5 H. MOVER 

President of the Western Federatwn of Mine^^ arrested on a 
criminaJ chorfce 

of ex-Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
December 30, 1905. The arrest is based 
upon an alleged confession of one Harry 
Orchard who says that he murdered Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg, dynamited fourteen 
non-union miners, and attempted to dyna- 
mite various prominent people who have 
been opposed to the Federation. The ar- 
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pale of ordinary society, who conduct 
their warfare even from worthy principles 
according to the methods of anarchists 
and who find themselves opposed by people 
who though respectable are quite as 
desperate as they are. It is well to sus- 
pend judgment as to Orchard's confession 
until the courts have passed upon it. If 
Moyer and Haywood are guilty we hope 
they will be hung. But they have not yet 
been condemned, and in the opinion of 
impartial observers and of able lawyers 
ore not likely to be condemned. Unless 
we mistake they have been implicated in 
** confessions'* before. 



WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Federation of Miners 

rest of the two leaders of the Federation 
was marked by great secrecy if not by 
irregularity. The confession of Orchard 
has not been published and secrecy has 
marked it also. The crime to which Or- 
chard confesses is certainly atrocious, but 
until that confession is verified and pub- 
lished it is well to reserve judgment as to 
how far Moyer and Haywood are guilty 
of the assassination of Governor Steunen- 
berg. The arrest of these two men is a 
part of that anarchy into which sections 
of Colorado have been plunged during the 
past two years. We hold no brief for the 
Western Federation of Miners, but it is 
to be borne in mind that if the Federation 
leaders have been repeatedly charged with 
murder, they as often charge their op- 
ponents with inhuman treatment and with 
employing men to do murder for the sake 
of biasing public opinion. So far as vio- 
lence and illegality and general anarchy 
are concerned, the Federation of Miners 
merits the condemnation of respectable 
citizens; but their opponents are just as 
guilty. In reading of afl'airs in the 
mining regions it is well to bear in mind 
'hat we are reading of men, many of 
vhom have been brought up outside the 



It is not so very long ago that Pennsyl- 
vania was a byword and a hissing in ihe 

world of politics. It was 
P.n«;wLni. only last year that the 

Legislature passed a senes 
of bills which put Pittsburg and other 
cities at the mercy of corrupt politicians. 
This year the same Legislature has re- 
deemed itself. At a special session called 
by Governor Pennypacker a number of 
admirable bills were passed under the 
direction and guidance of the reformers 
of the state. As important as any of 
these are those providing that a uniform 
primary shall be held by all parties on the 
same day, with separate party ballot, and 
the further law preventing the levying of 
any political assessment by municipal 
employees of cities of the first rank, i. e., 
Philadelphia. Other bills of the same 
character were passed, and for the present 
at least Pennsylvania is in the van of 
legislative reform. That it is not to 
prove a mere passing excitement is argued 
by the renewed success of municipal re- 
form at a comparatively unimportant 
election in Philadelphia. Verily Quay is 
dead. 



One of the most important decisions 
ever made by the Supreme Court of the 
RiUroadt United States was that 
as Coal concerning the Chesa- 
Deaien peakc & Ohio freight 
rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, some time since, discovered that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road was selling coal 
at a price which implied that it i^as 
charging itself Igj^^^r^i^ates for transpor- 
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•DID YE NOTICE WHERE I HIT HIM?' 
Donahey, in Qevelaod Plain Dealer 



tation than it charged other shippers. 
The Commission decided there was un- 
just discrimination and obtained an in- 
junction from the Circuit Court support- 
ing its decision. The Supreme Court now 
upholds the Circuit Court. According to 
its ruling, a railroad can not make a spe- 
cial rate ** either in favor of a subsidiary 
producing and vending company or in 
favor of itself directly as producer or 
vender of any article.*' As many of the 
coal fields are owned by great railroad 
systems, this decision is far-reaching. It 
gives a basis for further prosecution of 
the rebate evil and ought to have some 
bearing upon the present discussion in 
the Senate. Senator Foraker, in a re- 
cent speech, urged that the United States 
Supreme Court would some day hold that 
Congress had no right to make rates. 
While it is true that the Supreme Court 
has never passed directly on this question, 
such decisions as this in the case of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road will go far to 
convince the country that Congress not 
only has the right to decide rates, but in 
establishing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has already exercised that 
right. 

Chicago may now send sewerage 

through her drainage canal to the Missis- 

Attotbc sippi without fear of let 

Chicago or hindrance. The deci- 

Dninagecanti gion of the Supreme Court 

of the United States rendered through 



Judge Hplmes February 19 i& adverse 
to the dainis of St." Louis that the canal 
has contaminated that city's drinking 
supply and has brought about an increase 
in typhoid fever. The decision does not 
leave the matter absolutely settled, but 
amounts .to a^niismissal of the case because 
the State of Missouri failed to produce 
sufficient evidence. If more convincing 
evidence is produced later the case can 
be reopened. It is not likely that such a 
situation will arise. The matter has been 
in the courts since 1900 and has been 
fought with extraordinary ability by both 
sides. An account of the scientific inves- 
tigations was given in The World To- 
Day for October, 1904, by Professor E. 0. 
Jordan, one of the experts employed by 
Chicago. It is not often that lawsuits 
produce so genuinely scientific results as 
this. While it must be admitted that 
dumping sewerage into a canal to be 
swept off into the river is a very crude 
process by which to care for a city's 
refuse, investigation has shown that if, 
as in the case of the drainage canal, it be 
diluted with sufficient water it may actu- 
ally prove a blessing. The Illinois River, 
for example, into which the drainage 
canal flows, is purer to-day than it has 
been for years. In fact, the entire de- 
cision of the Supreme Court is a fasci- 
nating treatise on applied science. Jus- 
tice Holmes has presented the matter in 
a way worthy of his illustrious father, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The next step 
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which we hope to see taken is to make the 
canal one link in a system which will 
make Chicago a port for ocean steamers. 
In the present revival of interest in ca- 
nals it is by no means improbable that the 
Central West may be shipping goods di- 
rect from Chicago by the drainage canal, 
the Illinois River, Mississippi River, Gulf 
of Mexico and Panama canal to the 
Orient. 



EDGAR B. TOLMAN 
Special rounsel in tractbn leftisbtion for the City of Chicago 

The Supreme Court has added to these 
remarkable decisions another which will 

^w. - -.». ^0 far toward settling the 
Chicago, the ; ,. -, .- . ^^i • 

Suiyreme Court franchise Situation in Chi- 
and the Trtc- cago. March 12 the Court 
tion Companies handed down a decision 
which in several ways reverses that of 
Judge Orosscup and cuts the ground from 
under many of the claims of the traction 
companies. By Judge Grosscup*s de- 
cision the ninety-nine-year act of 1865 
had been interpreted to apply to a large 
extent of roads on the north and west 
^des of the city. By the decision of the 
uprerae Court the ninety-nine-year act 
as held to be constitutional, but ex- 
uded only to the corporate life of the 
)mpanies and not to their franchises. 



Nor did it limit the right of the Board of 
Aldermen to grant franchises with such 
conditions of time and location as it might 
choose. The decision is obviously a vic- 
tory for the city of Chicago, and the 
street-car lines are left with none or with 
but a short-lived claim to any except the 
outlying streets. The full significance of 
the decision can not at once be seen, but 
the city is practically free, if it so choose, 
to reorganize its traction systems by pur- 
chasing the lines at their actual value and 
to seize the streets. The decision is a 
tribute to the work of Mr. E. B. Tolman, 
special traction counsel for the city. The 
next step in the struggle will be the vote 
on April 3 to decide as to whether Chicago 
shall issue $75,000,000 worth of Mueller 
certificates to take over the system. But 
even if municipal ownership should not 
be deemed advisable, the decision gives 
the city a decided advantage in its contest 
with the traction companies. Now that 
it has brought the gas company and the 
telephone company to terms, Chicago can 
at last hope for something like consider- 
ation from the traction interests. 



The educational institutions throughout 
the country have given renewed evidence 

of their determination to 
Fo^uTrf^L reduce athleti<« to its 

proper place m educational 
life. The second conference of the Big 
Nine was held in Chicago March 9-10 for 
the purpose of considering the various 
revisions suggested by different academic 
governing bodies of the report of the first 
conference, printed in the last number of 
The World To-Day. The general senti- 
ments of the universities were found to 
be in favor of athletic reform as a whole. 
One notable exception, however, was in- 
sisted upon and recognized, namely, the 
maintenance of existing contracts with 
professional coaches. This saved Yost of 
Michigan. At the same time we can not 
believe that the matter is going to stop 
quite where it is. The faculties have 
shown themselves sincere and wise in 
their suggestions for reform. The ques- 
tion now remains whether they can be car- 
ried into effect with college feeling at the 
present high tension. What can reform 
accomplish in the best of universities 
when a championship is threatened! 
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May it not yet appear that a suspen- 
sion of the so-called championship games 

int«rcoUcgiat« for » X^ar or more will be 
GmmtB and advisable while the reforms 

C haim i ion i h i p grg jn process of realiza- 
tion! For reforms must be genuine and 
concern something more than merely ath- 
letic affairs proper. Each university has 
somewhat the same difficulty to face on its 
own campus in the matter of straighten- 
ing out scholastic requirements and estab- 
lishing machinery for proper control un- 
der the new regime. In our opinion the 
necessary investigation and possible sus- 
pension of leading athletes are likely to 
be met with decided opposition. Is it 
wise to intensify feeling by having 



changes made which may affect champion- 
ship honors ? We think not. In our opin- 
ion it would be better that certain inter- 
collegiate games should be omitted in 
order that the question of championship 
may not be raised. At the same time good 
games could be played. Thus for example, 
Michigan might play Wisconsin and not 
Chicago, and Chicago might play Minne- 
sota and neither Wisconsin nor Michigan. 
Games might also be arranged with strong 
eastern teams. Thus the sport would be 
preserved and reform would be relieved 
of complicating considerations. In the 
obvious impossibility of establishing cham- 
pionship honors there would be less ten- 
sion in the period of reformation. 



The Drama 



Light 
Gomcdlc* 



Rarely does an entire month pass in 
the world of drama without some hopeful 
sign of progress. The 
past month has been bar- 
ren of even an omen. Bar- 
ring the revival of Zola's "Therese Ra- 
quin," in which Bertha Ealich has made 
a profound impression by startlingly 
naturalistic methods, and the American 
production of Henri Lavedan's **The 
Duel," in which Otis Skinner has achieved 
a personal triumph, the events of the 
month have been a succession of feeble 
efforts with the lightest of comedies and 
the most inconsequential farces made to 
amuse. It was once the province of the 
theater to instruct. The current drama 
no longer succeeds even in affording hon- 
est amusement. That Lavedan's play is 
a marvel of rapid-fire sharp talk is con- 
ceded; beyond that it is representative 
decadent inadequacy. At the present mo- 
ment two imported farces are holding 
the attention of the public. The first, 
**Mr. Hopkinson," English in make, came 
unheralded, with little or no reputation 
to back it up. It sprang into favor in a 
night. Its success was so pronounced as 
to startle even its producer, not to speak 
of critical reviewers and cynical theatrical 
wiseacres. Scoring pleasantly against it 
is **The Mountain Climber," likewise im- 
ported, and easily establishing Francis 
Wilson as the leading farce comedian on 
the American stage. Trailing away from 
these are a succession of trivial comedies. 
Among them **The Triangle," by Rupert 
Hughes, flickered for a day and then met 



total extinction, puffed out by the raillery 
of kindly disposed but bored critics. Win- 
ston Churchill, not content with past 
failure in the dramatic field, has again 
proved in ''The Title Mart" that a suc- 
cessful novelist often makes a poor play- 
wright. 

The appearance in this country of 
Paul Orleneff and hid company of Rus- 
Th« sian players, including 

RuttUn Mme. A. Nasimoff, has 
Player* been an event of unusual 
interest for lovers of real drama and real 
acting. The St. Petersburg Dramatic 
Company is showing American playgoers 
a practical demonstration of what conti- 
nental Europeans, bred in an atmosphere 
of refined art, demand in the way of dra- 
matic presentation. Orleneff, himself a 
master in character delineation, has gath- 
ered together a company of artists of 
such uniform excellence as few American 
companies boast. A deep student of 
psychology and an actor of superb gifts, 
he grips the imagination with a subtlety 
of expression so convincing that even the 
strange tongue which he speaks casts but 
the thinnest veil over word and gesture. 
Scarcely less noteworthy is the art of Mme. 
Nasimoff. Everywhere her presentment 
of realistic emotional roles has created a 
legitimate sensation. The histrionic art 
of this little company of players touches 
and illumines the most exacting ideals 
of the great modem school of realism. 
The genius of Orleneff found ample op- 
portunity for expression in Ibaen's 
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Ben Greet and 
Arnold Daly 



MISS ELLIS JEFFREY'S 
Who takes the leading role in " The Faacinating Mr. Vanderveldt " 

^'Ghosts'' and **The Master-builder," 
while Mme. Nasimoff reaches the acme of 
emotional power in the exacting role of 
^^Zaza.'* 

The month has brought little else of 
merit to the West beside the Russian 
Comedies players. Ellis Jeffreys, 
of yesterday but a mere name 

T«"' to western audiences, is 

to-day by virtue of the art of a gracious 
^nd charming gentlewoman an established 
comedienne with a rapidly increasing 
clientele. Sutro's **The Fascinating Mr. 
Vanderveldt'' is an adequate vehicle for 
her refined methods. Viola Allen is 
scarcely less successful in the Fitch com- 
edy, **The Toast of the Town," though 
it is a play wholly unworthy the talent of 
this clever woman. John Drew walks 
serenely through ''De Lancey," which is 
not a play, but a pleasant little setting 
for Drew mannerisms. The most stren- 
uous effort in the way of real acting is 
that exhibited by Robert Mantell. His 
^^Lear," ''Macbeth," ''Othello" and 
** Hamlet," pitched in a fervent melo- 
dramatic key, are yet done with laudable 
sincerity. 



The Ben Greet Players have not met 
with a reception worthy of their intelli- 
gent attempts to subordi- 
nate the actor to the great- 
est of playwrights. But no 
thoughtful listener has come from their 
performances without a new sense of the 
dignity of Shakespeare simply staged and 
without appreciation of the self-sacrific- 
ing effort of Mr. Greet to make the theater 
a vehicle of something other than ques- 
tionable sensations. Mr. Arnold Daly, on 
the contrary, has met with success in 
Shaw's "You Never Can Tell"— a suec^s 
deserved both by the play, which is one 
of Shaw's cleanest and best, and by the 
actor's own clever embodiment of a part 
singularly free from anything applx)aeh- 
ing a pose. 



As to Dramatic 
Critics 



The dramatic critic has been of late in 
evidence,both in New York and in Chicago. 
In both cities plays have 
been injured by the neg- 
lect or the disfavor of the 
gentlemen of the press. In some eases 
the criticism was just. Inferior compa- 
nies with a good play, or good companies 
with an inferior play can not expect suc- 
cess. At the same time a comparison of 
the dramatic criticism in the leading pa- 
pers makes surprising reading. One won- 
ders whether there are any critical stand- 
ards beyond the likes and dislikes of those 
whose opinions are printed. In some cases 
it must be admitted a suspicion arises as 
to whether the decision is quite disinter- 
ested. In two cases critics in the employ 
of one theater are .writing criticisms of 
plays in another. In another case it is all 
but notorious that singers or their man- 
agers judge it necessary to pay high 
prices for coaching to one prominent critic 
before they judge it wise to appear in 
public. In other cases of criticism hyster- 
ical rhetoric takes the place of discrimina- 
tion. If we are to have a drama which is 
anything more than an appeal to un- 
worthy passions, and theaters that are to 
be anything more than adjuncts to restau- 
rants or worse places, it is necessary to 
have critics who are beyond suspicion of 
graft and whose moral and artistic stand- 
ards are really high. Fortunately there 
are critics who conform to this ideal ; un- 
fortunately there are others jyho do not. 
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The Relitfious World 



Between four and five thousand were in 
attendance at the fifth International Stu- 

The student ^^^^ Volunteer Convention 
Volunteer at Nashville in the opening 
Convention days of March. Five hun- 
dred educational institutions were repre- 
sented. Once in four years these gather- 
ings are held for the inspiration and in- 
formation of the volunteers for missionary 
service. The opening session was dis- 
tinguished from that of other similar con- 
ventions by having the characteristic of 
a quiet hour, Mr. John Mott and Mr. 
Robert Speer making forceful addresses 
on personal relation to Christ. Impress- 
ive dignity was maintained throughout 
the convention by the barring out of all 
applause and the closing of all sessions 
with silent prayer. Mr. Mott gave a 
masterly review of the first two decades of 
the volunteer movement, which was initi- 
ated in 1886, and to-day represents fifty 
denominations and 100 missionary socie- 
ties. In tweilty years it has been instru- 
mental in sending to foreign fields 2,953 
volunteers, of whom one-third were wo- 
men. One thousand have been sent out 
during the last four years. It has also 
secured an annual contribution to mis- 
sions of $80,000 from some twenty-five 
thousand students and professors. At 
this convention the amount contributed 
reached $85,000. Among the speakers 
during the five days' sessions were the 
British Ambassador, Lord Henry Morti- 
mer Durand, Hon. John W. Foster, J. A. 
Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe; 
Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee; Hon. H. B. 
L. Macfarland, Bishops Thobum and Mc- 
Dowell and Dr. George Robson, moderator 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
The serious and deeply religious spirit of 
the convention was particularly notable 
and impressive, and the results can not 
fail to be far-reaching and influential. 



One of the encouraging signs of the 

times is the transfer of interest on the 

Minifftcrt and P^^^ ^^ ministers from the 

Municipal hunting of heretics to the 

Reform hunting of criminals. A 

notable illustration of this tendency has 

recently been given in Chicago, in the case 

of the Rev. John Thompson, pastor of a 



Methodist church in a region where three 
women have recently been murdered. The 
Anti-crime League sprang from a com- 
mittee appointed at a public meeting 
called by Mr. Thompson and representa- 
tive citizens to agitate needed reforms. 
The first effort of the committee was to 
secure an increase in the police force of 
Chicago, for years utterly inadequate for 
h city of its size. To provide funds for 
this increase, a movement was inaugu- 
rated to raise saloon licenses from $500 to 
$1,000. No more remarkable campaign in 
the interests of municipal righteousness 
was ever waged than that in the interests 
of high license and more police. Its suc- 
cess will appeal to every lover of order 
and decency. Notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition of the brewers who own a large 
proportion of the saloons in the city the 
board of aldermen raised the saloon li- 
cense to $1,000 and added 1,000 men to 
the police force. The Anti-crime League 
is now planning a special criminal depart- 
ment to insure the more rapid prosecution 
of criminals, the enforcement of vagrancy 
laws, the ending of the justice shops and 
the discharge of incompetent and unfaith- 
ful policemen. 



For something like thirteen years Rev. 

Alexander Dowie has been a conspicuous 

xhe a^<i even spectacular fig- 

Paaaing of ure in the religious world. 

Dr. Dowie No man and only one 
woman of our time has ever secured any- 
thing like the personal following he has. 
With his peculiar doctrines we and the 
world at large have had' little sympathy, 
but of late years, notwithstanding his an- 
nouncement of himself as Elijah III., 
there has grown up something like a juster 
appreciation of him and his work. While 
men have distrusted some of his claims, 
they have not denied that his followers 
have been honest, conscientious and loyal 
in an extraordinary degree. Probably the 
crest of Doctor Dowie 's popularity was 
reached in the early years of Zion City, 
which he founded a few miles north of 
Chicago. It was Zion City also that far- 
seeing men felt might prove his downfall. 
Their prognostication seems to be justi- 
fied. Doctor Dowie himself has suffered 
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from ill health of late and the administra- 
tion of his extended undertakings has been 
somewhat prodigal. The creditors of Zion 
City have more than once feared that the 
institution was going into bankruptcy, but 
have been convinced both in view of the 
assets of the concern and as a matter of 
policy that it would be unsafe to have its 
affairs wound up. At the present time an 
effort is evidently being made to separate 
the religious and business management of 
the undertaking, and Doctor Dowie seems 
to have been removed from all control of 
the latter. The result will be worth watch- 
ing. There have been many religious in- 
dustrial settlements in America, but their 
outcome has been all but universally fail- 
ure. Should Zion City prove an excep- 
tion, it will be due to the loyalty of thou- 
sands of people all over the world to the 
stricken and well-nigh deposed Elijah III. 
Can ** business methods'' replace this pas- 
sionate sentiment ? 



The historic church of the Huguenot 
martyrs, the Reformed Church of France, 
The Lapse of ^ it has later been styled, 
the Huguenot no longer exists in its in- 
Church tegrity. After three and 
a half centuries of honored existence, 
maintained through sore trial, it is broken 
up to-day by the action taken at a recent 
synod. At this meeting a ** declaration of 
principles" bearing sixty signatures of 
the right or extreme Conservatives, was 
introduced without previous consultation 
with any member of the Center. It was 
a caucus measure unworthy of the men 
who fathered it In direct opposition to 
the acts of unofficial assemblies of both 
wings of the church, held in Lyons in 
1896 and 1899, and of the express decla- 
rations of the Synods of Anduze and of 
Rheims, this declaration affirmed al- 
legiance to the Confession of Faith of 
1872 and insisted that it should form the 
foundation of all the reorganized churches 
or ^^associations ctdtuelles" as the new 
law for the separation of Church and State 
names them. The purpose was evident — 
to force the Left or Liberal wing out of 
the Church. The members of the Center 
protested most earnestly against such un- 
faime-- ' ' -expediency, although its 
meir hodox as those of the 

Ri' lays of discussion the 



declaration was adopted by sixty-two 
votes out of a total of 101. The minority, 
from brotherly motives, refused to vote. 
To further the end they had in view, the 
same majority postponed indefinitely the 
calling of the General Assembly which 
had been ordered at Rheims, for the con- 
fessed reason that there they could not 
control sufficient votes to carry through 
the declaration. In consequence of the 
whole situation three members of the per- 
manent committee, Messrs. Kuntz, Bell- 
amy and Morize (Center) resigned their 
seats, and two pastors, Wilfred Monod, of 
Rouen,* and EUe Gounel, of Roubaix, to 
whom the Church is indebted for much of 
its usefulness in the later years, retired 
from the Synod, on the ground of en- 
slavery of conscience. 



The question of academic freedom in 
teaching is likely to be in the foreground 
Academic ^^^ ^^^ °^^* generation. 
Freedom In How far shall our teachers 
Teaching in the theological schools 
Theology be permitted to investigate 
freely, and how far shall they be allowed 
to teach that which is in opposition to 
the general belief of the church to which 
they belong! These two questions are 
exceedingly troublesome. Nor are they 
peculiar to America or to denominational 
seminaries. Germany, just at present, 
abounds in cases in which conservative 
ecclesiastical authorities are refusing to 
permit the election of radicals to churches, 
but none the less can not touch them as 
teachers in universities and secondary 
schools. The agitation has extended until 
the Protestant and non-religious students 
in the universities are organizing to in- 
sure a complete emancipation from all 
credal control. The Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, on the contrary, are organizing as 
champions of authoritative religion. Cer- 
tain radicals under the lead of Paul 
Gohre, a former pastor, now a member of 
the Social Democratic party, have issued 
an appeal against the new education law 
now proposed by the Prussian government 
as tending to keep the school under con- 
trol of the state religion. Unless we 
greatly mistake, this agitation will widen 
the breach between the churches and the 
educated classes. And the educated classes 
are worth saving -.^.^.^^^^^Q^Qglg 



THE SIRENS' ISLAND 



BY 



EDITH H. ANDREWS 



?3NE of the first objects 
S which strike the eye of 
s^ the foreigner worn and 
S battered by his travels 

2 on land or sea, as he 

3 looks out of his hotel 
3 window at Naples over 

the glorious bay, is the 
lovely little island of Capri. From no 
other point does Capri appear more be- 
witching; now floating like an immense 
amethyst in an opaline sea, now almost 
disappearing behind a veil of tender 
clouds, and again emerging clear-cut 
against a sapphire sky, so clear that the 
white houses on Anacapri are to be easily 
seen. 

Those travelers who have been drinking 
their fill, and even more, of the treasures 
of Florence and Rome, their minds a con- 
fused whirl of pictures and palaces, tombs 
and temples, Capri seems to tempt with a 
song of idleness and of peaceful hours 
whose only ** sights'* are those of nature. 

To the nervously broken down invalid 
arriving from a life of strenuousness in 
America, she croons a lullaby of perfect 
rest unbroken by thoughts of time or duty, 
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by the noise of city streets or the rumble 
of railroads and automobiles, a refuge cut 
off from the world of work by a compas- 
sionate sea. To the young and strong she 
sings less temptingly, save in the ears of 
poets and painters who seem to hear notes 
of unrivaled beauty in her siren song. 

From the time of Ulysses, Augustus and 
Tiberius to our own day, Capri has been 
enticing the world-worn to come and rest 
on her peaceful shores ; and we who have 
not the weight Df the Roman Empire on 
our shoulders have yet burdens of our 
own which vre would fain lay aside for a 
season. Once the song of this island of 
the sirens has rung in our ears we can 
never wholly forget its notes, for we. alas, 
have neglected to fill our ears with wax 
like the virtuous lloinerie voyager. 

Of those of us who have passed many 
years of our life here two questions are 
always being asked: one, **Why do you 
live in Capri?'* and the other, **Why do 
you ever leave it?" 

**What do you do to occupy yourself 
in Capri? Do you sit and throw pennies 
into the blue grotto all day?'* asked an 
inquisitive visitor here for a^w hours. 
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"For one who is neither a writer nor 
a painter what is there to doT' asked an- 
other. 

For a woman there is always house- 
keeping, and however simple and bo- 
hemian that may be, it requires a certain 
amount of time and ingenuity to keep 
house on an island where supplies brought 
from the mainland are often cut off seve- 
ral days during the winter's storms, and 
where refrigerators are almost unknown, 
and ice a great luxury during the summer 
heat. 

In days gone by the only servants were 



festivities instead of lanterns and candles. 
A funicular railroad has already been be- 
gun, and soon electric lights will efface the 
poetry of the moonlit streets ; progress has 
put his relentless hand upon us and beauty 
must perish in his wake. 

There is little in the way of sport here, 
nor can there ever be. Tennis, sailing, 
fishing and bathing are the only amuse- 
ments, but almost endless are the walks, 
or rather scrambles, one may take through 
the vineyards, gay with wild flowers in 
the spring and fragrant with fruit in the 
autumn. Every house and every scrap 



CAPRI AS SEEN FROM THE SORRENTINA PENINSULA 



raw peasants, willing and strong as oxen, 
who would carry your heaviest luggage 
up from the Marina on their heads with- 
out a murmur; now there are Philistines 
who bring servants from outside, **chef" 
and ** buttons," whom they flaunt in our 
dismayed faces. These newcomers are 
struggling to make of Capri, a Nice or a 
Mentone. A round of teas, formal dinners 
and even balls take the place of the charm- 
ing tarentella (the native dance) festa 
given by artists, in the earlier days on 
moonlit nights imder the vine-clad per- 
gola, and acetylene lights now glare at 



of land has a different view and even after 
a long stay one is surprised by fresh 
vistas which one hardly expects in a tiny 
island only nine miles in circumference. 
It is a little world of surprises, this island 
of mountain heights and high-lying table 
lands. 

The town itself nestles beneath an im- 
mense precipice covered with sculptur- 
esque figures, "taking all shapes from 
Mah to Mahi," which come and go as the 
magical dawn-lights and shadows play over 
the varied surfaces. The mountain towers 
above it, almost as high above the sea as 
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On the side of the cliff may be seen the famous 



LA MARINA GRANDE 

road, a wonderful piece of engineering cut into the face of the precipice 



Mount Monadnock in New Hampshire, 
and the castellated heights on either side 
screen most of the villas from the fierce 
winds of heaven. 

This great diversity of surface deceives 
the eye and one can easily imagine oneself 
in a limitless space. The distant Appen- 



ines stretching away into infinity, seem to 
be a part of the nearer heights and the 
four-mile channel separating Capri from 
the Sorrentina Peninsula is invisible from 
most points of view. One loses the sense 
of being in any way circumscribed by the 
surrounding sea. Perhaps it was this f^l- 
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ing of peace and protection from the 
world, which so long held the world-worn 
emperors captive. 

During the season of March, April and 
May, hundreds of ** trippers'' arrive at 
noon, eat a hurried lunch and drive at a 
break-neck speed to Anacapri by the zig- 



THE HERMITACJE 
The ruins of the palace of Tiberius are in the foreground 

zag road, which is a wonderful piece of 
engineering cut into the face of the enor- 
mous precipices. It takes the place of the 
Greek stairway which, until twenty years 
ago, was the only means of reaching this 
upper village. Then they return and 
leave by the afternoon boat, having ** done 
Capri." Others come for a few days and 
stay years ; among these was a noted Times 
correspondent who came here to die and 
instead lived fifty years, writing all his 
letters of Italian life and politics from 
here. 

Dotted about among the hills and vine- 
yards are numerous villas which one only 
discovers after some weeks' stay, so 
quietly do their owners live from one year 



to another. There are other houses which 
change occupants with the changing sea- 
sons; for there are those who come only 
to escape the rigors of a northern winter 
and others who come for the sea-bathing 
in the summer. Spring with its wealth of 
wild-flowers attracts still others who have 
been passing the dreary winter in 
cities. 

Among the constant dwellers in 
Capri there are almost as many 
nationalities as among those who 
come and go. There are perhaps 
more English and Americans, but 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
France, Sweden and Russia are 
also represented. One of the old- 
est residents here is Mr. Charles 
C. Coleman, the painter, whose 
house in the town proper is filled 
with charming antiquities gleaned 
in the days before Italy had been 
emptied of her treasures by the 
hordes of foreign invaders. High 
up on the cliffs of Anacapri is 
the beautiful pergolated villa of 
Doctor Munthe, physician to the 
royal family of Sweden, who has 
made Anacapri his home for part 
of many years. It has a store of 
antique marbles and Roman x>ave- 
ments, and its view is unsurpassed 
in the world. 

The world-famous Doctor Behr- 
ing has still two villas here, 
though he sold his principal one 
to ^Ir. William Wordsworth, the 
grandson of the poet. Mr. Words- 
worth has enlarged and beautifieil 
this villa on the road approaching 
the ruins of Tiberius 's palace. Here he 
I>asses a tranquil life surrounded by his 
books, his numerous pet animals and his 
admiring friends. A familiar object for 
many years was Mr. Du Locle, for forty 
years director of the Opera Comique at 
Paris and the composer of the libretto of 
Aida and other operas. Next his villa is 
the large Villa Andreae with its elalwrate 
garden which was built originally for an 
English gentleman and his half Caprese, 
half English bride. 

Beneath this is the beautiful Moorish 
villa of Madame Faehndrich, the Baroness 
Rabenau, where her lamented sister, the 
beautiful Countess Schwerin, composed 
some of the charming verses that have 
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made her famous in Germany. Somewhat 
higher lies the Villa Helios, of the Baron- 
ess von Salis, a relative of von Salis, the 
German poet, whose song of **The Silent 
Land" Longfellow has made a household 
word in America. Still earlier, the Ger- 
man poet von Platen came to the island, 



countrymen in any difficulties which may 
arise. Their duties are not arduous, but 
endless petty questions arise for them to 
settle. Only the other day one of the con- 
suls pathetically complained that as he 
came out of church, his mind filled with 
lofty thoughts, he was assailed by an irate 



THE VILLA ANDREAE 



and his hexameter verses give a very com- 
plete description of the simpler life of the 
island in the last century. 

There is a beautiful vine-covered, olive- 
garlanded hill called San Michele, 
crowned with the ruins of a Roman 
temple, the road to which is still outlined 
in the cutting of the limestone cliff. It 
has been owned for many years by Prince 
Caracciolo, a member of one of the oldest 
families of Italy, whose court robes are to 
be seen in the monastery of San Martino 
in Naples. Every lover of the old order 
in Capri was sorry when this property 
passed out of the prince's hands into those 
of Lady Gordon-Lennox, a sister of the 
Countess of Warwick. Lady Gordon-Len- 
nox is devoted to gardens and is doing her 
best to make an extensive one at San 
Michele, but the winds of heaven blow 
rather too roughly on that exposed posi- 
tion for happy results. 

Within the last few years Capri has ar- 
rived at the dignity of a consular port. 
Mr. Harold Trower, English, and an 
American consular agent, Mr. Thomas 
Spencer Jerome, uphold their countries' 
honor very creditably and assist their 



female who berated him for having recom- 
mended a commissioner who brought her 
tough beef. 

It has been said by a skeptical English 
general that it was quite useless having an 
English church here, that there were only 
half a dozen souls to be saved, and that 
these half dozen did not want to be saved 
and were not worth it if they did. How- 
ever the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts does not 
agree with the pessimistic general and 
services are held through the winter 
months. It has also been said by another 
skeptic that people only come to Capri 
to live for reasons of health, economy, or 
their past, and mostly for the latter. True 
it is and sad, that people with most re- 
markable histories come here, or proceed 
to make remarkable histories soon after 
their arrival ; perhaps not more so than in 
other places, but in so small a spot one's 
way of living is quickly known. 

The great increase in foreigners here 
has not been an undivided blesvsing to the 
once simple Capresi. Money flows their 
way more readily, it is true, but the price 
of living has risen until Capri is no longer 
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an inexpeniihre place in whieh to Ihre ae- 
eording to Italian standards. Consomp- 
tion, an unknown disease twenty-five 
years ago, is a gift of the foreigner to the 
Capresi, who fall easy victims to its ter- 
rible power, and other evils not less harm- 



Harold Speed; Sain, Kmannel Benner 
and the famoos Hammond <m whose door 
are the words, **Here Hope first knodced 
at my door." A picture of Hope painted 
by him stiU remains. Dubufe has a 
lovely villa at the Marina. The German 



EVERY HOUSE AND EVERY LOGGIA HAS ITS OWN PARTICULAR VIEW 



ful have been introduced. People of great 
wealth, like Krupp, have recklessly thrown 
money right and left, regardless of the 
value of the service received, and the 
gentle peasant who once returned your 
greeting with a smile and a bunch of 
flowers, now too often expects soldi in 
return. Crowned heads and celebrities 
come and go for the day or the season so 
constantly that they are no longer a 
novelty, and the Capresi will hardly leave 
a good dinner of macaroni to see a 
crowned princess pass by. Foreigners are 
all mezzo pazzo (half mad), they say, and 
I fear we have sometimes merited this epi- 
thet. 

Twenty-five years ago almost the only 
foreigners wero painters, and many cele- 
brate arried away bits of the 
chr 1 them. Sir Frederick 
1/ im Richmond and Mr. 



illustrator, Allers, and Mr. Thomas, whose 
statue exhibited this year at London was 
said by the entire British press to have 
been unequaled since the Greeks, must 
also be included. Writers, too, novelists 
and poets, historians and translators all 
find the quiet of Capri restful to tired 
brains and yet stimulating to the imagina- 
tion. 

The Germans come by hundreds to see 
the Caf6 Hiddigeigei where Scheffel wrote 
**Der Trompeter von Sackingen." Mr. 
Benson, the author of **Dodo," Mr. Maug- 
ham, also a promising young English 
novelist, Mr. Conrad and Robert Barr 
have been here for long periods at a time. 
This winter the island has been flooded 
with young American novelists. Every 
villa boasted a writer until the scratching 
of pens and the click of typewriters was 
heard from the Marina to Monte Solaro. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF CAPRI 

The town itself nestles beneath an immense precipice covered with sculpturesque figures over which the magical dawn-Ughti 

and shadows play 



Among ^hese new arrivals, Mr. Booth 
Tarkington is the most celebrated, indeed 
be it said to the island's shame, the only- 
one we had ever heard of before. Mr. 
Tarkington has been stopping in the Villa 
Quattro Venti, owned by the well known 
painter, Mr. Elihu Vedder, who spends 
his summers here and lets his house dur- 
ing the winter months while he is in Rome. 
The very latest arrivals have been a flock 
of female painters shepherded by a master 
whose footsteps they follow over the 
island, so there is no longer a picturesque 
spot left where one does not find an easel 
perched. The walls of the academy will 
be hung with pictures of Capri this year 
unless, perchance, the hanging committee 
are of those to whom the sirens have never 
sung. 
We old Capresi count the days when 



the ** trippers'' will cease tripping, when 
the vagrant artists will fold their easels 
and the enterprising writers pack their 
typewriters and leave us alone to the full 
enjoyment of our own, as we presumptu- 
ously say. Alas, this happy day is still 
far off. Not until the sun's rays fall hot 
and heavy upon the island will we have 
perfect peace. Then the locust eaters, the 
poets who only sing to themselves, and the 
painters who only dream beautiful pic- 
tures, will draw a sigh of relief ; the shop- 
keepers and hotel clerks will doze at their 
deserted desks, and the chattering coach- 
men sleep soundly curled up on their 
boxes imtil the bathing hour comes, bring- 
ing bathers to be carried to the Marina. 
The dolce far niente will reign over the 
island and only the cicale lift up their 
voices in strident exultation. , , ^ 



MRa BENJAMIN LINDSEY. MOTHER OF JUDGE LINDSEY 

JUDGE LINDSEY AND HIS WORK 



BY 



HELEN GREY 



I T is a splendid answer to 
pessimists that Judge 
Lindsey has risen to 
such popularity 
through his work in the 
Denver Juvenile Court. 
He stands for an Idea. 
He has no money, no 
**pull.'' He dreamed a dream, and alone 
and quietly he set about making his dream 
come true —that every Denver child 
should have a ** square deal with life." 
^* was in the worst of Denver's machine 
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rule that the county commissioners, bent 
on a bigger robber>' of the taxpayers than 
they had tried before, nominated a very 
obscure young lawyer as county judge. 
He was chosen because the machine 
thought he was so harmless he could not 
interfere. If I were to picture to you 
the conditions in the city when he took 
office you would not credit my veracity. 
Women of darkness were in power because 
they had a vote that the machine paid for 
with protection. Children on the way to 
school passed through qtreete ttat were 
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too indecent in their curtainless advertise- 
ment to be mentioned in the presence of 
decency, but they were the daily educa- 
tion of hundreds of youth who naturally 
emulated their elders and lived up to the 
criminal standard. There were continu- 
ally in the jails young children guilty of 
crimes that were the boast of the idle 
criminals with whom they were confined 
and of whom they received detailed les- 
sons in the vice that a new and very rich 
mining country fosters and breeds. 

As county judge, which included the 
probate division as well, Judge Lindsey 
had some legal hold on all minors who 
came under the hand of the law. He went 
to the several judges and got each one to 
agree to let him try the cases of the 
children. 

There were in the jail at the time four 
boys who had cost the city of Denver in 
prosecutions and officer's and court's fees 
an average of $1,600 each. None of them 
was over fifteen. The police refused to 
allow the boys to be brought before Judge 
Lindsey because they were so bad they 
needed strenuous treatment instead of the 
** grandmotherly soothing" of the young 
judge. The four boys were part of a gang 
the police wanted to get into the jail and 
they had been putting the boys through 
the *' sweating" process for four months. 
Not a word would the boys tell about the 
rest of the gang or of their doings. 

Judge Lmdsey called on the boys, each 
suspicious and cautious and sullen. He 
began his interview by remarking, 

**I hate a dirty little snitch, don't you, 
thought" ''Snitch" is "tough" for one 
who turns state's evidence. 

When he left the boys Judge Lindsey 
had the entire story of the gang and had 
given his word to the little prisoners that 
he would get them a square deal. He did. 
The boys were tried before him. Every 
one of them is a decent boy to-day. They 
vrould lay down their lives for *'my 
friend." One of them is a friend of mine. 
I wanted a picture of Judge Lindsey for 
this magazine. There were four to select 
from, but the boy said he had one that 
was better, one that the Judge had given 
him. He was so eager to get it because, 
he said, "Not one of these looks as good 
as he does," and he was eager to run any 
errand, do anything to help "let the foUa 
know what the boys think" 



I asked one of them if Judge Lindsey 
was not "soft" He is continually criti- 
cised for leniency. 

"Well say, you never heard Judge 
Lindsey roast a 'kid' did youf Well a 
licking is a fly on a elephant to it." 

But I have heard that same "roasting." 
The court begins its session down in the 
shower baths Judge Lindsey put in the 
basement of the courthouse at his own 
expense, after which the delinquents 
march to the courtroom glowing with 
cleanness and respectability. Some of 
the boys have been gently reared, but to 
many of them the Judge has taught the 
first principles of soap and water and a 
change of linen, while their parents pre- 
dicted swift disease and lingering death 
if their Tommies and Johnnies took a 
bath. 

The first visit to the court is a thing of 
dread, but when the mother— particularly 
when she is a widow, as very, very many 
of them are, widows who are also bread- 
winners—comes to comprehend what the 
court means, she embarrasses the young 
judge with tlie sincerity of her apprecia- 
tion. The fathers, whose families of ten or 
more children are earning wages the father 
collects, are the only real grumblers, for 
the court makes them understand that 
their children do not really belong to the 
parents but to the state, and the state 
means to take a hand in their upbringing. 

After their baths on the court day, each 
boy stands before the Judge's chair to 
give in his report. Every one of the hun- 
dred, more or less as it chances, has been 
regularly tried and found guilty of some 
crime that under the old regime would 
have been recorded in city books and 
entailed a sentence to the bridewell or 
reform school. This is what the Juvenile 
Court prevents. Judge Lindsey says: 
"It is not right to brand these children 
with the name of criminals when they 
are for the most part enterprising youths 
who have not been taught an ideal of 
right doing." 

He allows no written record that will 
ever come up against the man when he 
has passed the irresponsible time of boy- 
hood. Not that the boys are coddled and 
made to feel the wrong is right. When 
nineteen boys tiiat morning had given in 
their record of good in every particular 
by reports iltnaed by the twwher if th« 
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delinquent was in school or by the em- 
ployer if he was employed, came the first 
boy with a bad mark. Remember the 
boys are the city's bad boys, the boys who 
had almost without any exception been 
in jail, some many times, but they bring 
good reports nevertheless after they be- 
come "Judge Lindsey's boys." 

The boy came up in his turn to the big 
high desk of the county court behind 
which the Judge presides. He was quite 
pale as he laid the report in the out- 
stretched hand. 

** Deportment bad; arithmetic bad," the 
Judge read, for the reports are public 

'*Fred, what does this meant" he 
asked. 

**I couldn't help it," the culprit re- 
plied. *• Couldn't help it" is the most 
serioTis crime in the juvenile record. 
Every boy in the room was listening with 
strained ears and bated breath. 

*'You couldn't help it! Now, Fred, 
look here; weren't you about the meanest 
boy ever bom when you came here five 
months ago with a *cop' begging me to 
send you up, you were such a nuisance to 
every one who knew yout Didn't you lie 
and steal, and didn't your own mother 
beg me to send you to Golden so some one 
would make you mindt" 

The boy nodded assent, the sobs were 
too masterful for him to venture to open 
his mouth. The child's hand reached 
along the arm of the Judge's chair, 
mutely pleading. He was a little chap, 
ten years old and not well grown for that. 
The Judge's arm drew him closer. There 
was a sigh of relief from the roomful of 
boys. 

*'We know it was so, Fred; I know it 
and all the kids know it. I guess we know 
how you have had to fight to get over all of 
that so you are a good boy, and your 
mother told me she never knew what a 
happy place it was at home till you 
straightened up." The sobs were buried 
in the Judge's coat. ''Don't you think 
it's rather low down of you, after you 
have proved that you can conquer all 
those bad things — don't you think it is 
low down for you to say you 'can't help 
it' to anythingf" 

Each boy as he came to the chair re- 
ceived the commendation or the reproof 
that went straight to the heart of his case, 
for, as the boys say, *'the Judge knows." 



All the boys were dismissed but ooe, 
a small boy who had a bad report He 
was taken into the chambers. Iknewtlut 
Judge Lindsey had spent hours and bop 
of time and thought on that bqy, visitiss 
his home and trying to get some hold m 
the mother. One morning, not & weA 
previous, I found her asleep on the bed 
in their one room, sleeping off the caroiK 
of days of drink. ''She's sick," the littL- 
son lied when I came in. He was trriiif 
to cook some sausage the butcher he 
given him. There was nothing else in tb? 
house to eat His mother had pawcei 
his shoes and his coat. He was & troast 
from school and was haled into the Jn^ 
nile Court with his good record brokai 
weeping and utterly disconraged. 

"Well, Immanuel, what are we going ^ 
do about itt" the Judge asked. 

"Guess you better send me up," tfe 
child replied. No matter what the hos* 
is the child clings to it and to his mother 
Judge Ldndsey 's aim is never to part thsii 

"Not unless you say so." 

"They ain't no other way." 

"I know you will be better off the:? 
and go to school." 

"They ain't no other way." 

"All right You may go down to-nK^ 
row. Come out and have dinner vit^ 
me and we will go to the show." 

Another boy was to go, also. He he 
chosen for hunself because he, too, to 
"there was no other way," for he was* 
boy with inherited vagabond tastes ic- 
the blood of the tramp, and go to sel^^ 
regularly he could not In commit^ 
him, at his own request, the Judge sd 

"You understand it is not because^ 
am angry with you and want to pnn^ 
you but because I am your friend an^ 
want you to go where you will have to bf 
at school and have to be in bed at tb^e 
proper time. If you are not you ^^ 
grow up a bum, and we don't want ^1 
of my boys to become outcasts, do wet" 

The boys go to the reformatory wk^ 
there 's no other way, but not as drireB 
criminaLs with the lash of vindictive v^ 
ishment whipping them to sullen obei- 
ence to necessity. Each and all of p? 
boys go without an officer, each c«^ 
his own commitment papers and ^ 
money for his traveling expenseSp ^ B' 
goes because he agrees tiiat "fliert^' 
other way," detenniped to maks • f° 
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record so that he may please the Judge 
who is his friend. 

Until the latter part of January not a 
boy had failed to deliver himself at the 
place of confinement. Then came Tommie 
Doogan. Tommie was guilty of repeated 
truancy and also of being the leader of 
a gang sworn to go into the business of 
stealing coal for profits and, if convicted, 
to make it **hot" for the school if they 
were sent up. 

**They's too much fuss made about this 
Jedge Lindsey, sect I'm going to show 
youse all that they'se one kid he can't 
come it over cause they's one kid that 
ain't so soft," he boasted. When he was 
committed and given the usual opportu- 
nity to earn his first good mark as *'self 
delivered" the boy promised, ''Sure 
I'U go." 

He was started, but when he came to 
the place where the cars passed the old 
playing ground, Tommie Doogan jumped 
off and joined them. 

Brought before the court again the fol- 
lowing morning he was taken to a ** heart 
to heaft talk" in chambers. Judge Lind- 
sey Imew of his intention but did not tell 
the boy so. It was a time of trial of 
strengfli between them. The boy prom- 
ised and was sent away again with more 
money for his fare. 

• Five^ times the start was repeated. 
Each time the boy spent his money riot- 
ously and had to be brought up. Dr. 
Merrill was chief probation oflScer and he 
tried his logic with the boy. He was as 
anxious as was Judge Lindsey when the 
boy started his sixth time promising to 
go through. 

At six o'clock the superintendent at 
Golden reported no Tommie Doogan. 
Judge Lindsey went home with an anx- 
ious heart. The police and very many of 
his friends had predicted that he would 
come to grief by sending bad boys to the 
reformatory without an oflScer. About 
eleven o'clock came a ring at his door bell. 
It was Tommie Doogan out in the dark, 
crying. 

"Say, Jedge, I can't get there alone! 
I did mean to go, but not till the time be- 
fore this. I tried to, but when the cars 
came to where the other kids was playen 
baseball and I uster be pitcher and I 
wasn't there any more along of them, I 
just had to jump off. I just can't go 



alone! Please send a cop with me, 
Jedge!" 

Judge Lindsey took the hungry little 
fellow into the kitchen and filled him up. 
When he was helping him prepare for 
bed he suggested that maybe the boy 
might get to Qolden alone if sent around 
another way and not through the old fa- 
miliar ground. 

**I dunno what I kin do now. I dunno 
anything about who's boss inside of me 
now, but if you say so, I'll try it," the 
boy told him. 

He was sent around the other way and 
arrived with "himself the boss inside." 

Judge Lindsey has been as successful 
with his work among the little girls. It 
is all done out of court and secretiy, with 
only the girl's mother to hear. The boys 
who get into trouble tell how the girls fall. 
When Judge Lindsey is sure of a case he 
sends for fiie girl's mother to bring her 
daughter to hlis chambers. Nothing of 
this has been made public till a recent 
number of the Juvenile Advocate, the 
official paper of the court, contained an 
article from his pen that brought down a 
storm of wrath, but that ought to be read 
and pondered over by every mother and 
father of a young girl, for the experience 
of Judge Lindsey is not an imaginary 
one, but pages from the lives of little girls 
who are not different from your own. 

Just what Judge Lindsey does or says 
to the boys when he "gets it out of them" 
is a subject of much conjecture. "Never 
let a boy get away with a lie on his soul," 
is his frequently repeated motto. 

His complete winning of boys and girls 
has given rise to the story that he uses 
hypnotism and occult suggestion. He is 
a deep student of suggestive science and 
psychology. The best bookd on these sub- 
jects are within his hand's reach in his 
home library and he has to the fullest 
decree what for need of a better word we 
call "magnetism." Yet he denies that he 
ever uses hypnotism. What he does do is 
to take the boy by himself, put his arm 
around him, and say to him impressively, 
"You are not a bad boy. You do not 
want to do anything that is bad. You are 
not going to. You are going to stand by 
me and are going to do exactly what I 
want you to do." 

Personally, Judge Lindsey has led so 
clean a life, so ideal is his diaracter that 
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no enemy has a place to strike him. Yet 
he has enemies hitter and watching to hurl 
their vengeance against his popularity. 
At one time it looked very dark for him. 
He has dared to expose the robberies of 
the machine that put him in power, and 
that machine hates him with an intense 
personal hatred. Yet hatred brought him 
new popularity and honor. 

When Judge Lindsey first began his 
court he had not legal status and told the 
boys so. They, every one, believed that 
the success of the Juvenile Court de- 
pended upon their ** standing by the 
Judge.'' 

When he would let a boy out on his 
word of honor to behave himself he would 
say to him something like this: **If I let 
you out when the law says you should 
be sent up and the cops want you sent up, 
and I promise that you will behave your- 
self, what will happen to me if you go 
back on meV 

"They'll have the laugh on you." 

**They will not let me give the others a 
square deal either." 

**No, and they'll make you lose yer 
job, won't theyT' 

The laws were passed, making the status 
of the court legal, but the boys still have 
the same loyal fidelity to the court **so 
the cops won't have the laugh on us." 

It was the time of the nominations. 
Judge Lindsey 's name was a hissing to 
every politician. The boys knew how the 
machine was planning to **kick the young 
ingrate out" and wanted to help, but how 
could theyf 

It was very warm weather. The Judge 
was suffering from hay fever. Also from 
heartbreaking anxiety lest his Juvenile 
judgeship be ended. He went home from 
the courtroom worn out and ill and sent 
for his physician, Dr. Chas. B. James. 
Doctor James was a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drews, a man who came to Denver to be a 
little longer dying by tuberculosis. He had 
■hree little chilcb*en whom he wanted to 
ear. He believes in prayer and vows, 
nd when he came to Denver he vowed 
hat he would never let a chance to do 
;ood to others pass by him undone. He 
recovered. He knew in a generaJ way 
that the machine wanted to punish Judge 
Lindsey. He never had the story of all 
their persecutions till that day. 



"But the people are for you," he said. 

"The people can not make nomina- 
tions," the Judge replied. 

"There are the boys," the physician 
suggested. 

"Yes, there are the boys," the Judge 
answered as a man whose wound is 
probed. 

The boys did it. Doctor James called a 
dozen of the strongest and best men to a 
dinner and told them something would 
have to be done or Judge Lindsey would 
be "kicked oflf." They decided to let the 
boys take a hand in politics. 

The Juvenile Improvement Association 
had just been organized and had a band 
that could play a few tunes. The boys of 
this association, together with all the de> 
linquent boys who were eager to "stand 
by the Judge" and all the newsboys who 
loved him as "my friend," were assembled 
and marched through the streets announc- 
ing a massmeeting. 

The massmeeting was packed. The 
boys marched to it in a body, singing 
"My country, 'tis of thee." A3 they 
came in every man and woman stood up 
and they sang that song with a meaning 
it had never had before that day for 
them. Something was moving that body 
of the people. It was the Idea. 

Doctor James told them what was 
threatening their beloved Judge. Scarcely 
a family was represented that did not 
know from personal knowledge that Judge 
Lindsey would give every one a square 
deal. They listened to Doctor James, who 
told them the truth of the last and great- 
est false weapon the enemy was trying to 
use, in saying that Judge Lindsey was 
crazy. 

When he sat down an old lady in 
widow's black rose down in the audience. 

"I must thank you, I am Judge Liind- 
sey's mother," she said. Such cheering 
as followed! 

A few days later the people compeUed 
the party which first held its convention 
to nominate Judge Lindsey though he 
belonged to the other party. He got the 
nomination on every ticket and was 
elected on every ticket but the socialist, 
in spite of the fury of the machine. 

The county commissioners have not 
ceased from troubling. They have held 
up every move the court has made by «)»• 
fusing to pay the bills till ordered ligf Him 
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Supreme Court When Judge Lindsey 
signed for his lecture tour for next sum- 
mer, he smiled grimly as he said, **That 
$500 a week will about pay up the bills." 
There is no one who would think now 
of coercing Judge Lindsey but his mother. 
She gave her character to her son as 
his inheritance. The Judge lives with 
her in a very modest home past which the 
** Seeing Denver'* tourist cars pass every 
day, the guide calling out, **This is the 
house of Denver's famous Judge Lind- 
sey," and the tourists cheer. And the 
Judge, whose homecoming is about the 
same hour, goes in at the back door and 
lets whomsoever chances to be visible, 
take the applause. 

Telling me about thanking the people 
at the massmeeting, Mrs. Lindsey said : 

**I just knew that he would be a heap 
put out about it. He doesn't like such 
things any more than I do, but I just 
couldn't help saying something. They 
had been saying such awfully mean things 
and he was so worried, that when Doctor 
James said what he did I just had to get 
up and thank him and the whole of them. 
I was scared almost to death. As I was 
going home I made up my mind that I 
would snub him so he could not say any- 
thing. I saw the minute I got home he had 
heard all about it, and he began to say, 
*Now, mother,' and I said 'Now, Bennie, 
you hush right up. I guess I didn't 
bring you up to tell me what to do. You 
hush right up.' " 

He is only Bennie to her. With all of 
his work she is deeply concerned and she 
has made the rule that no one may talk 
to him or even telephone to him on busi- 
ness while he is eating his dinner. At all 
other hours people in trouble of every 
kind are waiting. 

When he wishes to get very close to a 
boy Judge Lindsey takes him home with 
him. He telephoned one day that he was 
^oing to bring home company and wanted 
a specially fine dinner for seven. 

*'I got out my best damask and silver 
and supposed we were going to have some 



fine people to dinner, but here he came 
with seven of the dirtiest little boys you 
ever saw. I am never allowed to ask any 
questions of the boys, but I know he can 
get hold of them better after dinner, so 
I let him have his way. 

'* A few days before he brought home six 
particularly well-appearing boys and put 
each in a separate room. 

'*You never heard such a row of sob- 
bing and cr3ring as there was coming from 
each room when the Judge had done talk- 
ing to those boys. I don 't know what they 
had been doing, but he came down stairs 
and telephoned to the boys' mothers to 
come too. I expect they had been stealing 
something. He made the mothers go into 
the rooms with the boys and he talked to 
them too. He is harder on the mothers 
who go to parties and clubs and neglect 
their children than he is on the ones who 
get drunk even." 

Judge Lindsey is the son of Captain Ben. 
Lindsey, who fought through the Civil 
War on the staff of General Chalmers of 
the Confederate army, one of tilie Lindseys 
of Mississippi. After the war, the family 
fortunes having been lost in the struggle, 
his father came North with his family. 
Bom and bred a gentleman of the **old 
South," he died from overwork after a 
few years, leaving a family of four little 
children of whom the present Judge was 
the eldest. One day before his death an 
insurance policy for $10,000 expired. The 
family was almost without any means. 
Ben, a boy of twelve, went to work as 
messenger boy and "carried" a news- 
paper route. He went to night school as 
he could, and worked his way into a 
bachelor's degree at the State University 
that has recently honored him with a 
master's degree. 

Judge Lindsey has served his probation 
to Sorrow royally. If he comes through 
this present trial by success, popular adu- 
lation, and triumph over his enemies, he 
will prove what we who know him believe, 
that he is one of the truly great men who 
leave behind a new order. 
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^T is a lamentable fact then to begin with, the radical alterations 

^ that under existing con- in height and weight which are the com- 

^ ditions that period in mon external symbols of approaching ma- 

r^ the lives of boys and turity. These developments which are 

3 girls which is perhaps conspicuous to the most casual observer 

^ most critical in its sig- have as their physiological basis the rapid 



ig nificance for their fu- 
ture physical and moral 
welfare should so often be one of estrange- 
ment from genuine parental sympathy 
and help. In the generality of cases the 
little child comes off far better. For his 
needs there seems to be a providential 
parental appreciation and frequently an 
affectionate prevision which spares him 
many of the rougher experiences of life. 
But the boy or girl from twelve to 
eighteen is too apt to appeal as a merely 
irrational enigma, whose irritating vagar- 
ies pass comprehension and warrant only 
suppression. Moreover, the adolescent is 
already beginning to seem almost a man 
or a woman and is consequently consid- 
ered ready to learn life's lessons at first 
hand in the rude school of experience. 
How far from justifiable this inference 
often is the bitter episodes in the lives of 
many young people abundantly testify. 
It is the purpose of this paper to dwell 
briefly upon certain of the well recognized 
facts touching the adolescent period and 
to suggest a few obvious duties which 
parents owe to themselves and to their 
children who are passing through it. 

Physical Chintfet 

If one turns first to the startling physi- 
cal changes which characterize these years, 
one is perhaps better prepared to under- 
stand the deep-seated nature of the alter- 
ations manifested in the mental and moral 
make-up. It will of course be impossible 
to enter with any detail upon these con- 
siderations, but a few facts will at least 
serve to give a vivid impression of the 
^^ f the changes. There are 



and profound growth of the bones and 
muscles. In girls there is frequently to 
be added the extensive growth of fatty 
tissues. Only in rare cases do muscles and 
bones grow at the same relative rate. For 
the most part one or the other kind of 
tissue secures a temporary lead. It is to 
this fact that growing pains are due and 
much of the awkwardness which often 
characterizes this period. These changes 
result not only in alterations in the abso- 
lute size of the various parts of the body, 
but also in variations in the relative pro- 
portions of the several parts to one an- 
other. Were the child's body simply en- 
larged throughout in a fixed percentage, 
the mature body would present a mon- 
strous spectacle with enormous head, cum- 
brous limbs and shrunken trunk. 

According to the most reliable meas- 
urements the volume of the heart increases 
in this period over forty per cent. Not 
less striking in its implications of basal 
organic change is the fact that whereas 
before this time the arteries are relatively 
very large and the heart very small, after 
this crisis the relations are precisely re- 
versed. Stating it numerically, the rela- 
tions prior to adolescence are as 140 to 
fifty in favor of the arteries, and after- 
ward as 290 to sixty-one in favor of the 
heart. We shall try to make clear how 
very significant these figures are when we 
come to speak of the disturbances mani- 
fested in the emotional life of adolescents. 
Running parallel with this development 
of the heart is a marked growth of the 
chest and lungs. It is not necessary to 
attempt statistical statement about the 
matter. ^^ ^ 
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It is not at present possible to say ex- 
actly what changes occur in the brain and 
nervous eystem, although these must be 
of an extremely important kind. But 
most potent of all is the transition to 
functional maturity of the organs of re- 
production. When one takes all these 
facts into account it will be seen that the 
young person at the close of adolescence 
has physically become a new personality 
and that, too, in a marvelously short 
space of time. Is it then to be wondered 
at that during the progress of these events 
we often meet with erratic and ill-bal- 
anced behavior? 

Undoubtedly the most interesting and 
domestically the most important part of 
the whole process is found in the develop- 
ment of the intellectual and emotional 
life. The layman is prone to fancy that 
the adult is mentally like the child save 
that he is more advanced. But no one cicn 
study the unfolding of human nature dur- 
ing adolescence without coming to ap- 
preciate that as maturity is approached 
we not only develop those traits which we 
already possess but that we also take on 
many essentially new characteristics. 
Truly the child is father to the man, but 
even though the man be a big child, he is 
always something more than this. 

Intellectual Changct 

On the intellectual side the adolescent 
period marks the time when the young 
person becomes able to enter upon the full 
intellectual heritage of the race. Now 
for the first time is revealed to him the 
real meaning of human history, the real 
implication of human institutions and the 
actual significance of human relations. 
His mind is now able to move securely 
among the more abstruse and abstract 
conceptions which underlie all the great 
ideas of philosophy, science and religion. 
He reaches a pinnacle from which he can 
overlook all the territory subject to the 
mind of man. A few years back and these 
regions were to him as closed books. The 
great illumination is at last his, the vis- 
ion is spread out before him. He has 
but to appropriate it, if he will. Is it 
wonderful that many young people find 
the experience intoxicating and display 
enthusiasms as transitory, often, as they 
are volcanic t 

But the most tempestuous expressions 



with which we meet are found in the 
emotional life. And at this point a word 
may be pardoned as to the modem psy- 
chological conception concerning the 
characteristics of emotion. 

According to this view the emotions are 
connected in a peculiarly intimate way 
with the activity of the great vital organs, 
e. g., the heart, the lungs, the blood ves- 
sels and the digestive tracts. In great 
anger, for instance, the action of the heart 
is violently affected and the breathing be- 
comes much perturbed. The changes in 
these vital processes produce alterations 
in our feelings and the characteristic tone 
of emotion is largely dependent upon 
these factors. An emotion in which the 
vital organs, the muscles and the glands 
were not involved would be no emotion 
at all. When these facts are recognized 
it becomes easy to appreciate why the pro- 
found organic changes occurring during 
adolescence should be provocative of such 
cataclysmic outbursts of emotion. This 
last expression suggests unduly, perhaps, 
that the emotions belonging to this period 
are largely or altogether of the aggressive 
and demonstrative type. 

As a matter of fact the depressive emo- 
tions are quite as likely to be in evidence. 
Anxiety, discouragement and despair in 
its various forms are the constant concom- 
itants of the life of many young people 
during these days. The point made re- 
lates to the depth of the emotion and not 
necessarily to its character. It empha- 
sizes also the generally emotional disposi- 
tion of the period, the proneness to emo- 
tional excitement. 

The New Emotiont 

When we turn to the actual emotions 
themselves we find an extremely interest- 
ing and instructive situation. In the first 
place we have to recognize the profound 
influence exerted upon life and character 
by the maturing of the sexual impulses 
with all the thousand and one ramifica- 
tions which they manifest in the organiza- 
tion of human beings. Fortunately the 
facts here involved are more or less fa- 
miliar to every one and need not be dwelt 
upon at length. It does, however, deserve 
emphasis that under conditions of civili- 
zation the emotions which are at stake in 
this development are by no means merely 
physical in their purport. On the con- 
trary they are from the first in normal 
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circumstances shot through and through 
with spiritual and ideal elements which 
furnish the foundations for all the ro- 
mantic and chivalrous relationships with 
which poets and novelists deal. 

In the second place— and not so well 
understood— is the fact that this period 
is the time of efflorescence for the great 
ethical and religious emotions. These are 
the days when the roots of the real, as 
distinguished from the nominal, moral 
and religious life are spreading themselves 
in the subsoil of character. At this time 
occurs the great mass of religious *' con- 
versions" as attested by the statistics of 
almost every church. It is a stage of de- 
velopment marked by the awakening of 
all the distinctly altruistic impulses. A 
new appreciation for justice is bom. A 
wider and more intelligent sympathy for 
human suffering is aroused, a keener and 
more alert interest in humanity merely as 
such appears. Marked also is the disposi- 
tion toward social organization and a 
vigorous emotional participation in social 
relationships. On the negative side this 
interest is reflected in many young people 
by extreme diffidence and shyness in the 
presence of social situations. But these 
very expressions are themselves indices of 
a keen appreciation of the conditions 
which produce the reactions. They dis- 
play emotional sensitiveness quite as 
clearly as the more positive and con- 
structive expressions. 

Possibly the change in the emotional 
center of gravity is as distinctly indicated 
by the shift in the type of sport preferred 
as in any other way. On this side we find 
among boys a definite transition to those 
forms of games which require a relatively 
high degree of social organization and an 
explicitly social form of competition. In 
the games of younger children individual 
alertness and prowess are chiefly in de- 
mand. Now we meet with the appearance 
of "teams." The individual is subor- 
dinated to the team and only by means 
of such subordination is success to be 
achieved. In the case of girls the change 
is somewhat less obvious but none the less 
genuine. Social organization possibly 
plays a somewhat less conspicuous part, 
but the increasing interest in purely sociri 
relations is not to be mistaken add the so- 
called social ''gift" of girls isl sufficiently 
well recognized to require no elaboration. 



Unhealthy Symptomt 

Among the most distressing and ba£9ing 
conditions which we meet are the more or 
less morbid expressions of emotional life 
which are occasionally manifested. It is 
neither possible nor perhaps appropriate 
to attempt detail, but two illustrative in- 
stances may be mentioned. We may call 
attention first to hypochondria. This is 
very likely to appear in the form of 
haunting fears and dread as to diseases 
of body and mind consequent upon 
actual, or much more often supposed, dis- 
turbances of the sexual organs. In a 
large majority of cases this condition has 
been aggravated, if not actually caused, 
by the advertisements of quack doctors 
whose poisonous stuff is stUl allowed to 
run its putrefying course throughout the 
press of the country. These advertise- 
ments are skilfully worded so as to de- 
scribe, in the form of fatal symptoms- 
provided the quack remedy be not speed- 
ily applied— phenomena which are per- 
fectly normal expressions of the develop- 
mented changes which are peculiar to the 
period. In many cases, too, anxiety is 
immensely enhanced by the formation in 
more or less stable form of unwise sexual 
habits. Insanity, Bright 's disease, con- 
sumption and paralysis are a few of the 
pleasant consequences which the quack 
holds out to the contumelious rejector of 
his wares. It is surely not remarkable 
that in view of the naturally unstable con- 
dition of the bodily processes at this time 
a certain number of our adolescent youth 
should annually fall victim to this hypo- 
chondriacal tendency, especially when the 
latter is augmented by the suggestive in- 
fluences just mentioned. 

Another form of morbid depression is 
social in its character. It is x>erhaps 
doubtful whether the two forms of which 
we are speaking are ever wholly separate, 
but in their dominant expression they 
seem to differ sufficiently to warrant men- 
tion apart. In the case of which we are 
now speaking the victim feels himself des- 
titute of all real friends, disliked and neg- 
lected by his companions, and wholly in- 
competent to make himself count in any 
of ttie forms of the community life in 
which he finds himself living. This dis- 
couragement is very apt to extend to bM 
school work, where he feels himself mil- 
understood and misjudged by his 
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and hopelessly relegated to the rear rank 
of social enterprise. All these depressed 
social sentiments are aggravated by ex- 
clusion from the social groups which may 
in the victim's eyes be the desirable ones. 

A pathetic and tragic aspect of the case 
is found in the fact that conditions which 
at the outset are for the most part imagi- 
nary become under the influence of these 
depressive illusions genuine and obstinate. 
The victim becomes morose and secluded 
in his habits, secretive and suspicious in 
his manners and in consequence his com- 
panions give up the effort to live on terms 
of intimacy with him. Thus the disorder 
feeds upon the creatures of its o\*ti mak- 
ing. 

As an occasional variant upon this form 
of social despair may be mentioned a type 
of precocious religious despair met with 
now and again. It is likely to crystallize 
in the form of an overwhelming sense of 
sin and sometimes in a conviction that 
the sufferer has committed the ** unpar- 
donable sin.'* This latter form is rare 
save in definitely deranged conditions. At 
least this would seem to be the fact in 
these days. It is not so many years since 
this unhappy form was relatively com- 
mon. But contemporary religious exhor- 
tation lays more stress as a rule upon the 
possibility of a better life in the days 
to come, than it does upon the wickedness 
of deeds already done. Morbid religious 
introspection is consequently less likely 
to turn in this direction. 

The Pareot*9 Duties 

With this brief outline of the conditions 
to be dealt with we may turn to consider 
some of the possible parental measures 
by means of which the perplexities of the 
situation may be ameliorated. And we 
may profitably preface our comments with 
a disclaimer of any radical or novel cura- 
tives. The only novelty peculiar to the 
suggestions which we propose to make 
resides in the general disregard in a prac- 
tical way of the familiar precepts which 
Jthey embody. 

To begin with there is the necessity for 
a large store of patience and intelligent 
sympathy. Sympathy of the merely emo- 
tional kind is cheap enough and procur- 
able wherever one can lay hands upon a 
tender-hearted person, with specimens of 
which the world is fortunately liberally 



supplied. But intelligent sympathy is 
never a cheap commodity, for it requires 
not only a tender heart, but also a firm 
purpose to understand the conditions to 
be treated and a resolute purpose not to 
be turned back by anything short of in- 
superable diflBculties. 

No one who thoroughly appreciates the 
radical nature of the physical changes 
which occur in the adolescent age can ever 
regard the eccentricities of this period as 
merely the expressions of individual ca- 
price and vagary which require for their 
control simply a better and more consider- 
ate intention on the part of youth. To 
be sure, the young person going through 
this experience can do much to assist the 
final symmetry of his own development 
by a resolute purpose to keep a firm hand 
upon his impulses. But after all is said 
and done there are many breezes blow- 
ing through the soul at this time which 
carry the youth along almost without his 
knowing whither they are conducting 
him, and often without his realizing that 
he is moving away from the channel of 
the accepted social norm. These influ- 
ences have a distinctly physical founda- 
tion which, as we have pointed out earlier 
in this paper, can not be immediately 
altered by any mere intellectual resolu- 
tion. 

The moral of this part of our story is 
accordingly that the mental phenomena 
of the period must be treated with the re- 
spect due to facts based on deep-seated 
changes in the very structure of the hu- 
man being and not waived aside as the 
ephemeral declarations of n>ere caprice. 
Patience, then, with a willingness to wait 
upon the slow processes of nature, is a 
prime requisite for successfully handling 
any of the problems connected with ado- 
lescence. 

On the practical side two common ex- 
tremes are to be avoided. On the one 
hand is the attitude of laissez fmre, **We 
of the present generation have managed 
to grow up in some way or other and prob- 
ably our children will also succeed in do- 
ing so." The moral and social fallacy of 
this position hardly needs exposure by 
discussion, so obvious is it. On the other 
hand is to be shunned the querulous, fussy 
and constantly critical attitude which is 
calculated to make virtue forever odious. 
A middle course in which the necessitr 
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are held tlevrlj in Tiew and then seeined 
M fzT M poanble by the m am g uratMn of 
general eondhiona faTorable to the result 
desired » anrelj, wfamerer feasible, the 
jndieioiis geoenl eoorse. 



In dealing with all normal eases three 
prime bygienie considerations are in- 
volTed, two of which at leairt are crimi- 
nallj n^fleeted by manj parents. These 
three are sleep, sufficient in quantity and 
regolar in periods; outdoor exercise, 
ample in amount and proper in kind; 
food, whcrfesome in kind and preparation, 
eaten quietly and without hurry, and fol- 
lowed by a period free from both physical 
and mental labor. A large percentage of 
all the disfigurements which accrue to the 
mature body and character have their 
origin in persistent violation during ado- 
lescence of one or all of these demands. 

Probably sleep is the desideratum most 
regularly abused by the children of the 
modem town and city parents. Parties, 
caUs and social engagements of many 
kinds are allowed to invade the hours of 
rest which the growing organism abso- 
lutely requires if it is to attain its hi^est 
possibilities. Not only are boys and girls 
of fourteen and fifteen allowed occasion- 
ally to dance until long after midhi^t, 
but from day to day the hour at which 
they go to bed is permitted to vary almost 
as they may desire. It demands no pro- 
longed experience to prove that even a 
person of mature years can not practice 
indefinite irregiilarity in the amount of 
sleep gained daily without paying the 
penalty in the form of depleted vitality, 
and sooner or later, if the habit be carried 
to an extreme, in the form of nervous 
breakdown. How much more necessary, 
therefore, must adequate sleep be in the 
case of the growing body? 

Probably parents are in many instances 
unconscious of the extent to which the 
regularity of sleep is abused. Many girls, 
for example (boys are less often guilty 
of this virtuous vice) will come in late in 
the evening from a party and then sit up 
studying in their own rooms for a time in 
order not to fall behind in the school work 
of the next dav. But however all this 
may " ^iter's opinion there is 

no ious safeguard to the 

b'^ eople so persistently 

^ >f sleep. 



The tam tar exereiae is. ftaiiks to the 
deielopments of the last tew jMn^ ds- 
tinetly better tham for sleep. In our bet- 
ter sefaoob there » a Tirid aenae of the 
importance of exe r ci se and many reaaon- 
abie precautioiis are taken to aeciire it. 
But die paramoont value of amtdocr exer- 
cise with its incomparable inTestment of 
pure oxygen does not always seem to be 
appreciated. Unhappily intercollegiate 
and intersehcdastie athkties too often have 
a vicious effect upon the exercising of the 
student body of a school as a iriKde, for 
they keep the masses of students on the 
side lines or in the ^^bleachers" ''rooting" 
for the teams. 

Periiaps the most serious indictment 
which is to be bron^ against the pre- 
vailing order concerns the excesses which 
are often permitted. It is certainly not 
open to question that many a half-grown 
boy ought to be prevented from encoun- 
tering the outrageous strain of the train- 
ing regime as this is carried out in certain 
schools, and ou^t to be guarded against 
the morbid emotional excitement which 
belongs to many intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic competitions. Especially ou^t 
girls of ten to thirteen to be guarded from 
the more violent exercises. Indeed, a 
whole paper mi^t be written upon the 
resi>onsibilities of parents for the protect- 
ing of the health of girls at this period, 
so utterly critical for their vigor and 
happiness throughout the rest of life. 
Without going into details one may at 
least protest against much stair climbing 
at this time and especially against going 
up and down several stairs at a jump, 
which is the method preferred when in a 
hurry. The necessity of complete periodic 
rest both of mind and body is also a point 
on which difference of opinion is hardly 
possible. 

The abuse of the food requirement is 
largely on the side of the way in which 
it is consumed- The girl comes down late 
to breakfast, crams down a part of a cold 
roll, protests she has no appetite and goes 
off to school. Speedy result : a headache, 
followed at recess by a trip to the confec- 
tioner's, where a large and luscious con- 
signment of candy or cake is consumed. 
Even a vigorous digestion will presently 
rebel at this sort of treatment. After the 
ground covered in the first part of this 
paper it is not ^^^c^ssary^ dwell upon 
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the indispensable nature of good digest- 
ive processes, if the great changes of ado- 
lescence are to be properly achieved. If 
food is reasonably well cooked and of 
wholesome character the digestive prob- 
lem will generally take care of itself, pro- 
vided the matter of exercise is looked 
after. To rush off from a meal and travel 
for some minutes at top speed in order to 
get to school on time is no proper recipe 
for a sound digestion, nor is it advisable 
to allow really hard mental work to fol- 
low immediately after a meal. It seems 
fair to assume that a goodly part of the 
morbid appetite for candies and sweet 
things which the adolescent often displays 
is due to the irregularity of the habits as 
to meals. 

The writer can not resist the temptation 
to add a final word in behalf of the boy— 
and to a less extent in behalf of the girl- 
exposed to the dangers of the quack doc- 
tor. There are so many cases of needless 
mental distress and anxiety caused by 
these harpies and so much actual financial 
defrauding carried on by them, that it 



seems unfair to leave unsaid anything 
which may arouse public opinion to the 
facts in the case. Parents seem constitu- 
tionally unable to believe that their own 
sons and daughters can possibly be sus- 
ceptible to such decoys. But cultivated 
surroundings and general intelligence af- 
ford no protection. The only fimdamen- 
tal alleviation must come from the exist- 
ence of a wholly frank and confidential re- 
lation between parent and child. Often 
this relation has been sacrificed, or 
strained, before the child arrives at the 
age we are considering. In this case the 
difficulty is of course vastly augmented. 
But no parent has a right to assume that 
things are going all right with his child 
in these particulars simply because no 
overt symptoms have come to his notice. 
The thing is almost always insidious in 
its onset. And it is every parent's sacred 
duty to inform himself just what the facts 
are so far as concerns his own child. And 
in this case as in so many others an ounce 
of prevention is worth many pounds of 
cure. 
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|NE of the most remark- 
able incidents of my life 
in China was to hear 
a highly educated Chi- 
nese quote the words 
of Burns in inimitable 
Chino-Scotch **0 wad 
same power the gift tae 
gie' us to see irsils as iliiers see us." To- 
gether we had been observing a passing 
funeral procession. My friend called my 
attention to the fact that the mourners 
were dressed in white. He explained that 
white was an emblem of future hope and 
confidence for a peaceful hereafter. Then 
with cunning simplicity he asked me to 
explain why my people should have 
adopted black, the emblem of darkness and 
despair. 



The incident was typical. The world 
has misjudged the fact that the Chinese 
people have for centuries resisted all inno- 
vations. The West has judged the people 
guilty of indifference or laziness in not 
adopting the cult of occidental ideas. If 
one will cast the beam of prejudice out of 
his eye, he may discover the reasons. It 
is not a matter of negligence or lack of 
capacity, but on the contrary it is the re- 
sult of a strict adherence to a positive 
policy. This certainly does not imply 
weakness of character. To any one who 
knows the Chinese people at home it is 
the positive proof of a strength of national 
character, rock-ribbed with the conserva- 
tive teachings handed down from father 
to son. 

The keynote of western Ufe Jg^^md ha 
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THE ENTERLNG WEDGE OF WESTERN IDEAS 
TIk fint tnis iato Shuchai oa tke Wfwiwg fftinghii JUihnj 



been improvement. Nowhere in the world 
has the st niggle for ''something better" 
taken a more strenuous character than in 
America. Fortunes await those who will 
discover how to improve an improvement. 
Discontent with existing conditions has 
been the secret of American progress. 

In striking contrast to this all-powerful 
philosophy is the spirit of contentment as 
one of the basic principles of Chinese phi- 
losophy. It is this virtue which has held this 
people in bondage to ancient methods of 
life and living. If to follow in the father's 
footsteps and thus practice filial piety has 
caused the son to clmg to antiquated meth- 
ods, it is adherence to the same philosophy 
that has held intact the oldest nation 
among men and the one great nation 
which does not teach its children the glori- 
ous achievements of successful murderous 
wars. Every great nation of the world 
save the Chinese points with pride to its 
achievements on the field of battle. Is it 
an evidence of barbarism on the part of 
the Chinaman that he can point to a his- 
tory of a thousand years of almost un- 
broken peace t 

Within the past few years, however, 
radical changes in thought and action have 
been takins: nlace in the great empire. 
Almr ^ge of life in China, 

wh^ ught into touch with 



western civilization, has been, is being, or 
is about to be remodeled in accordimce 
with the plans and operations of what 
men are pleased to term progress. Is it 
not most reasonable to expect that some 
of these radical innovations must be the 
cause, or at least the occasion of a social 
typhoon, an incipient revolution f In the 
last analysis, the cause or occasion for the 
riots of last December in Shanghai, in 
which some two hundred lives were lost, 
was the simple dispute as to whether a 
Chinese woman, convicted in the Mixed 
Court, should be incarcerated in a Chinese 
or an English jaiL The latest idea in 
China is that it is better and cheaper to 
transport freight on a railway car than on 
a coolie 's back ; better and cheaper to ship 
goods by a steamer than by the countless 
thousands of slow-going junks ; better and 
cheaper to use the telephone than to send 
a boy with *'chit." 

The most startling exponent of this 
aroused spirit is the unequivocal adoption 
of the new propaganda, "China for the 
Chinese." No more concessions are to be 
grranted to foreigners of any nation for 
the building of railroads or for mining 
operations. Franchises already granted 
for these two purposes are being abrogated 
and reclaimed by the government where- 
ever the breaking of the terms of the grant 
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affords the opportunity. A few years 
since, when these plums were being passed 
around, in order to preserve the political 
integrity of the empire and to prevent its 
dismemberment, the most valuable of all, 
the Canton-Hankow Railroad, fell to the 
lot of America. It must be said to the 
everlasting shame of the holders of this 
concession that the terms of the contract 
were flagrantly broken and the remains 
sold for a mess of pottage. Dispatches 
from Canton of the first week in February 
report that $4,000,000 have been sub- 
scribed at a mass meeting of the people of 
that city to build this same road. This, 
too, might be termed anti-foreign by some 
of the more aggressive nations which have 
been making such strenuous efforts to gain 
much less valuable railway concessions in 
other parts of the empire during the past 
six months. 

The Chinese possess a financial acumen 
superior to any other people in the 
world, with the possible exception of the 
Parsees of India. They are becoming 
heavy investors in industrial and other 
forms of stocks, such as railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone, electric car and elec- 
tric lights, steamships, docks and wharfs, 
iron works, cotton, silk and jute mills, in- 
surance, banking, land and building com- 
panies, tobacco factories, sugar refineries, 
flour mills, paper and pulp mills, all kinds 
of mining. Some of these industries have 
been established for many years, many of 
them are innovations. Most of them are 
paying handsome dividends, some of them 
extraordinarily large. 

It has required many years of careful 
experimental work for capitalists to estab- 
lish the fact that labor-saving machinery 
would earn such enormous dividends 
where a good workman might be hired for 
ten cents per day. Take a single specific 
example: Millions of tin cans are made 
in China annually by hand. A workman 
will turn out from twenty-five to thirty 
per day. An automatic machine is made 
in America which may be operated by one 
man that will turn out forty to fifty thou- 
sand similar cans per day. In other 
words, this machine would save the work 
of from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
men. Further, three times the cost of 
making the can by hand may be saved 
by the mechanical process in the saving of 
solder. Thousands of men may be seen 



sawing logs lengthwise into lumber by 
hand. These are splendid workmen and 
are working for the lowest wages paid in 
the world, and yet they can not compete 
with the steam sawmill. 

Several years ago a half million dollars 
was invested in a rope factory in Hong 
Kong. This was in direct competition 



THE HOME OF A FOREIGNER IN 8H.\NGHAI 
During the flood of last September 

with the thousands of hand rope factories 
which had been supplying the trade with 
hand-made rope for centuries. The 
market value of this stock has increased 
from one hundred to three hundred and 
twelve, and is paying about twenty-five per 
cent dividends on the original investment. 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Tobacco Company 
is paying forty-five per cent; the China 
Sugar Refining Company, fifteen per 
cent; the Shanghai Paper & Pulp Mill 
Company, sixteen per cent; the China 
Flour Mill Company, with American ma- 
chinery and built and operated by Ameri- 
cans, is paying ten per cent. A cement 
manufacturing concern is paying twenty- 
two per cent. 
Those companieff'^*ffit%5 
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ating in China for years are reaping rich 
harvests for their courageous venture. In 
most cases the pioneers, who endeavored 
to introduce an innovation in the commer- 
cial field in China, met with discourage- 
ments innumerable. Not infrequently the 
obstructionists were successful. This ap- 
plies especially to all kinds of labor-sav- 
ing appliances. The coolies protested 
against the street car because it would 
ruin their occupation as common carriers 
a la ricksha. They protested against 
the steam railroad because it would super- 
sede the transportation of freight by 
wheelbarrows on the country roads, and 



tories of Shanghai at the present time. 
On the Yangste Poo road in this same city 
there are not less than eight hundred thou- 
sand cotton spindles humming the song of 
the New West twenty-four hours per day, 
with a rest of but thirty minutes on Sun- 
day. These spindles, all operated by Chi- 
nese workmen, are calling for thousands of 
tons of raw American cotton each year to 
be spun into yam. Almost the entire 
product of these immense factories is 
shipped into the interior as yam, to be 
woven into cloth on hand looms. 

It does not require the genius of a cap- 
tain of industry to realize that China 



THE SOY CHEE COTTON MILL OF SHANGHAI 
Thousands of tons of American cotton are spun into yam each year in the Chinese cotton mills and then shipped into the interior to be woxta 

into cbth on hand looma 



by junks on the rivers and canals. Here 
again is one reminded of the quotation 
from Bums by my friend, Mr. Wong, **to 
see irsils as ithers see us.** Has not the 
same question been an important one in 
our own land, where the adoption of labor- 
saving, because they were money-saving, 
devices has transformed thousands of 
skilled workmen into unskilled workmen 
and too many of them into tramps. 

But these questions are being settled in 
China just as perforce they must be al- 
ways settled. The building of a railway 
creates work for thousands of coolies. 
There are perhaps not less than fifty thou- 
sand Chinese people employed in the fac- 



offers one of the best, if not indeed the 
very best opportunity for investment, that 
may be found in any place in the world 
at the present time. The reasons for such 
a condition are elemental and may be 
understood thoroughly by considering the 
facts as touching a specific example : Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of raw jute, 
hemp and sisal are shipped annually from 
China to foreign countries to be manufac- 
tured by labor costing from ten to fifteen 
times as much as equally efiScient and 
more willing labor would cost at home, 
and then, wonderful to relate, much of it 
is reshipped back to China and sold. 
Three good profits might be saved by flie 
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manufactnrer in China on these goods: 
first, the payment of freight across the 
ocean twice ; second, the reduction of cost 
of manufacture to one-tenth or one-fif- 
teenth for hire of labor; third, the pay- 
ment of duty. 

The proposition may be stated suc- 
cinctly thus : The raw product for numer- 
ous commodities may be purchased there 
cheaper than anywhere else in the world. 
The cheapest labor in the world may be 
utilized in manufacturing raw material. 
At the point of manufacture there is a 
market for almost every kind of manufac- 
tured product, and such a market as the 



the desired proof.. They work twelve hours 
on each shift. The long rows of machines 
are running just as fast as similar 
machines in Pawtucket. 

In the Soy Chee mills, in Shanghai, a 
comer on each floor is fenced oflE, which 
has been set aside by a kind-hearted En- 
glish superintendent as a nursery. A num- 
ber of old women are employed to care for 
the droves of babies left by the working 
mothers. It would remind one of a settle- 
ment creche. Beneath many of the buzzing 
machines may be seen a bobbin basket, 
half filled with soft cotton waste, and there 
calmly sleeps the tiny celestial, while im- 



ANOTHER COTTON MILL IN SHANGHAI 
Employing 5,000 Chinese men, women and children, who work twelve hours a day 



entire commercial world is striving to 
gain. The necessary requirements to 
launch such a proposition are three : First, 
capital, which by the way may be had 
from the Chinese capitalists for the ask- 
ing, if the project will pass the keen 
scrutiny of the investor; second, good up- 
to-date American machinery; third, care- 
ful, conscientious management. 

This leads one to consider the efficiency 
of Chinese labor. With this question set- 
tled favorably the feasibility of the proj- 
ect is without a flaw. A half day in any 
one of the big cotton mills in Shanghai, 
where thousands of men, women and even 
tiny children are employed, would furnish 



mediately above the mother joins the 
broken ends of yarn, or guides the flying 
bobbins. 

The demonstration of efficiency may be 
found in any of the factories. For ex- 
ample, the tobacco factories, one of which 
employs over four thousand hands; the 
steel-works at Hankow, turning out one 
hundred and fifty tons per day of finished 
steel products; the government arsenal, 
where the latest pattern rifles and ammu- 
nition are being made for the new Chinese 
army. Or, if one would seek the proof 
nearer home, let him investigate the 
salmon canning factories of Alaska, where 
twenty-five million dollars' worth of sal- 
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mon is produced annutilly, and he will 
find the entire mechanical part of the 
work, including the manufacture of mil- 
lions of tin cans, done by Chinese work- 
men. This work is done altogether by 
contract. The earnings of each man aver- 
age about sixty dollars per month. And 



from a time when the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. The output of 
the mine for a single day, at the present 
time, is more than the output of a year 
under primitive conditions. 

The writer employs a man as ricksha 
coolie. • The hours of service may extend 



A BUSINESS CORNER IN HONG KONO 
This city has the largest port in the world 



at that wage they have the business mo- 
nopolized to the exclusion of American 
wnrknnfiTi. If vou ask a Salmon canning 
planation, it may be 
[y thus: Efficiency and 

have been operating the 
n gold mines in Korea 
are three thousand men 
mines. The wage scale 

day withput board. The 
stalled a complete equip- 
n stamps, air compres- 
3rs, etc. The mine has 
Qty-five millions in divi- 
able instance of utilizing 
operate up-to-date ma- 
ine has been operated 



to twenty-four per day. He is always 
ready to act in the capacity of both horse 
and cabby. If one wishes to walk he fol- 
lows ; if to ride, the overgrown baby buggy 
is at your call and you are whisked across 
the city in less time than it would require 
by cable car. For a month of such service 
the pay is three dollars. In such an em- 
ployment of coolie labor an American can 
have neither pride nor pleasure. So long 
as that man remains between the shafts 
of a ricksha his hope for a better condition 
is without foundation. Better far that he 
should lose such employment by the ad- 
vent of the electric car. Then, although 
he might suffer, his sons would not follow- 
in the unfortunate footsteps of t their 

father. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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THE HONG KONQ BANK 
With $28,000,000 capital and 



Within the past two years the coal areas 
in China have been proven to be the great- 
est in the world. These along with the 
extensive iron mines have remained prac- 
tically untouched for centuries, securely 
locked by the superstition, feng shui, this 
particular form of belief being that if 
entrances were made into the mountains 
the evil spirits would escape. The belief 
that a tall smokestack would be the 
harbor of evil spirits has been a real men- 
ace to the building of factories. That the 
building of a railroad would disturb the 
graves of their ancestors has been another 
stumbling block. These ideas may in 
truth be said to be of the past. The Chi- 
nese are willing and anxious to exchange 
their holdings in feng shui for some good 
dividend-paying stock. 

Such superstitions as conflict with busi- 
ness are vanishing like the mist before the 
rising sun. This metaphor might be 
transposed from the figurative to the dis- 
tinctively literal. The ** Rising Sun" of 
Japan is exerting a more potent influence 
over China to-day than the combined in- 
fluence of all other nations. It is but 
eight years since the first students left 
China for Japan. Two young men were 
sent by the government from Chekiang, 
These were the pioneers of a movement 
that without question is throwing China, 
at the present time, into the hysteria of 
an untoward, incipient revolution. There 



is scarcely a steamer going from China to 
Japan that does not carry a hundred 
students. There are always from three 
hundred to five hundred waiting in 
Shanghai for an opportunity to go. 
Those returning come back minus their 
cues and dressed in European clothes. 
There are now more than three thousand 
such students in Japan. Under the as- 
siduous tutelage of Nippon these embry- 
onic statesmen become thoroughly satu- 
rated with the idea of China's capacity to 
emulate the success of Japan. Such a 
tendency is wholly acceptable to Japan so 
long as she controls the movement. 

The rehabilitation of China is a momen- 
tous problem touching the whole world. 
It is a question of vital importance to 
America. Regardless of the so-called anti- 
American movement of the past year, the 
better class of Americans are held in 
kindly esteem by the Chinese. The prob- 
lem is not to be solved simply by passing 
an act in Congress ; neither will the simple 
act of holding fast to a vast market for 
cotton goods suffice. The former solution 
would be the bickerings of politicians; the 
latter would be the adjustment suggested 
by a shopkeeper. The problem is of 
world-big proportions, and the eyes of the 
whole world are watching our tardy Con- 
gress, anxiously waiting to know what dis- 
position will be made of a question so 
vital as that of our relations with China. 
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I HEN, a century or so 
ago, the prototype of 
the modern bicycle, the 
crude Draisine of Baron 
Drais, made its appear- 
ance on the thorough- 
fares of a German city, 
little did the contempo- 
rary world dream of its future develop- 
ment. This was also the case with the 
first self-propelled vehicles of Haustach, 
Cugnot and Trevithik, heavy, cumber- 
some forerunners of the two-miles-a- 
minute steam and internal combustion 
automobiles of to-day. 

But while the bicycle, apparently, has 

•'cached its highest development, and has 

ssed its era of general popularity, the 

omobile, which seems to have nothing 

he ephemeral character of the former, 

till in the ascension, and is, without 

)t, destined to play an important and 

ng part in the transportation question. 

le progress of the modem automobile 

astry, which had its first start about 

> decades ago in Germany and France, 



has been simply marvelous, not only in 
Europe, but even more so in the United 
States, in the cities of which, only a few 
years ago, a motor car was a rare sight. 
With rapid strides America is overcom- 
ing the advantage of a decade which an 
earlier start has given foreign competitors, 
and the amount of capital invested in the 
manufacture of automobiles, the estimated 
quantity of cars to be built in 1906, and 
the number of large and small factories 
scattered between Chicago and New York 
already exceed by far the statistical 
figures of any individual motor-manufac- 
turing European country. According to 
government reports exports in this line 
during last year, as compared with im- 
ports, show a balance of about $700,000 in 
favor of the United States. 

The American manufacturers have, 
however, not only been progressing in the 
quantity of their output, but the quality 
of the product, at present, falls short only 
of the highest-priced cars of French and 
German make while it excels in medium- 
priced lighter machines aiicU runabouts. 
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The following approximate figures will 
give an idea of the status of the automo* 
bile industry in the United States at the 
beginning of the season of 1906 : 
Number of factories (pleasure and 

commercial vehicles) 130 

Number of smaller plants 50 

Persons employed 35,000 

Machines in use 100,000 

Capital invested $150,000,000 

Estimated output for 1906, 40,000 

cars $45,000,000 

Besides this, 250 plants with ten thousand 
employees are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of parts and accessories. 

The more important factories 
are principally located in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Indiana and 
Illinois, with the city of Detroit 
as leading individual center. 

While this marvelous develop- 
ment is forcing itself to the at- 
tention of the most disinterested 
people J)y the ever-increasing 
number of automobiles on the 
streets of American cities and the 
highways in general, there . are 
comparatively few who have an 
idea of the process of construc- 
tion of a motor car. 

The engineering department of 
a modern automobile factory, be- 
ing the place where the mechan- 
ical ideas that go for the perfec- 
tion of a car are evolved, is nat- 
urally its most important part, 
and, with its subordinate branch, 
the experimental department, may 
be considered the brains and 
heart of the plant. 

The experimental room is the 
most jealously guarded of all de- 
partments and, while a privileged 
visitor to an automobile factory 
may gain access to every other 
part of the plant, no outsider 
is ever permitted a glimpse into 
this sanctum sanctorum. Not even the. 
employees of the other departments are 
allowed admission there, and its staff of 
assistant engineers and skilled mechanics 
consists only of trusty and sworn men. It 
is in this department that the thoughts 
of the engineers find practical expression 
and where, from life-sized drawings fur- 
nished by the drafting office, all parts and 
devices are produced largely by handwork 



and thoroughly tested before being sys- 
tematically manufactured as components 
of the machine. Like the pulsation of the 
heart its workings can not be observed by 
the eye and they remain a riddle, the solu- 
tion of which can only be seen in the new 
models of each season. 

The first phase in the actual building of 
an automobile and the one which gives 
the best idea as to the quality of material 
and variety of component parts must be 
observed in the raw stockrooms of the fac- 
tory. A well appointed raw stockroom 
contains along its walls and arranged in 



A PART OF THE MACHINE SHOP 

aisles many hundreds of bins, pigeonholes 
and shelves in which are stored away the 
thousands of different parts of small and 
large dimensions that go into the body 
and chassis of an automobile. 

The variety of material is almost b 
wildering, but such a complete system 
records is employed that everything c 
be found and the exact amount of stf 
on hand ascertained at a moment's not 
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It is, when walking about these rooms, 
and looking into the bins which contain 
the thousands of small finished articles, 
such as brass, iron and nickel bolts, nuts, 
screws, rivets, nails, plugs, etc., the quan- 
tities of unfinished little parts that are 
destined to go to the machine shop and 
assembling rooms, the variety of electrical 
supplies, tools and the general conglome- 
ration of material of all sorts, that one 
realizes the fact that it actually takes over 
one thousand five hundred parts to com- 
plete a modern automobile. 

Even of more interest than the small 
components are the larger drop forgings, 
iron, brass and aluminum castings, the 
tons of iron, steel and nickel -steel bars of 



To follow up the further phases of 
building a motor car the raw stock must 
be traced on its way to the various depart- 
ments where it undergoes considerable 
changes and where it can be met with 
again in polished and refined form, de- 
void of all crudeness and fit to take its 
place in the best of automobile society. 

Before proceeding, however, it is ad- 
visable to separate the raw stock into two 
distinct groups to be traced successively: 
one which is destined to go into the chassis 
and the other into the body. The chassis, 
being the more important, is to receive 
first attention, and this is perhaps the 
place to state for the benefit of the layman 
that a chassis is the wooden, steel-enforced 



THE INSPECTOR'S ROOM 



all diameters, some of which weigh one 
thousand pounds, the miles of pipes and 
tubings, the heaps of gears, cylinders, 
springs, chains, wheels, rims, engine bases, 
sheet iron, wire and aluminum sheets, and 
the machinery for cutting bars and pipes 
nto prescribed sizes. Such supplies as 
eather and hair for upholstery work, 
amps, horns, hampers, topis, carpet rolls, 
•ubber matting, etc., are kept in different 
)arts of the raw stockroom, and rubber 
.ires are generally stored in a special dark 
and cool place. 



or pressed steel frame on wheels in which 
are suspended the motor, running gears, 
steering apparatus and other mechanical 
parts, and to which, after its completion, 
the car body proper is attached. The lat- 
ter consists of front seats and tonnean, 
dashboard, hood and mudguards. 

All metal parts of the chassis that need 
refinement and perfection in the way of 
brazing, cutting, shaving, drilling, boring, 
polishing and general machining go first 
to the machine shop where the necessary 
touches are administered and the proper 
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temper is given. This shop is generally 
located in one large loft without divisions, 
and a view of it from one end to the other 
at the maze of revolving pulleys, whirring 
belts, laboring machines and toiling hu- 
manity, together with the general din and 
clamor, out of which the shrill noises of 
drill, hammer and file become occasion- 
ally audible, is truly amazing. 

Scores upon scores of gear shapers, 
lathes, milling, grinding, screw and other 
machines and presses, large and small, 
light and heavy, horizontal and vertical, 
automatic or served, shape, cut, pierce, 
polish and grind the hundred and one 
parts fed to them in never ceasing rota- 
tion. Accurate and tireless they produce 
from morning till evening, and very fre- 
quently throughout the night, crankshafts 
and pinions, starting cranks, valves, cones, 
sprockets, fly-wheels, carbureters, trans- 
missions, levers, steering devices, cylinders, 
pistons, connecting rods and a hundred 
other parts. Oil flows in streams and 
spiral metal shavings accumulate in heaps 
beside the drills and cutters, while a multi- 
tude of men, with watchful eyes, follow 
the regular motions of the wonderful en- 
gines and complete at the benches such 
operations as the hand of man alone can 
perform. 



There are, however, machines that need 
no human supervision and into one end 
of which one may feed a one-thousand- 
pound steel bar and see the finished prod- 
uct drop out at the other. That such an 
accumulation of modern machinery repre- 
sents a large capital need hardly be stated, 
but it is brains and system only that can 
get satisfactory results from such an in- 
vestment. 

It has been stated that one thousand- 
pound bars of steel are handled and 
worked into shape in the machine shop, 
but it must also be said that work is done 
there with an accuracy which necessitates 
the use of micrometers to measure thick- 
nesses of 1-2000 part of an inch. This is 
necessary in getting the proper diameters 
of crankshafts, cams and other parts that 
have to fit to perfection in order to make 
the intricate machinery do its work 
smoothly. All parts that go out from the 
machine shop are scrupulously examined 
by a number of expert inspectors before 
they are delivered to the finished stock- 
room, whence, in turn, they are distribu- 
ted to the various departments. 

Attention must next be. directed to the 
motor assembling room. Since the motor 
is the most important part of an automo- 
bile, its assembling is a process which in- 
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volves the utmost skill and care, and it is 
worth while to follow it somewhat in de- 
tail. The room in which it takes place is 
furnished with work benches, roller stands 
on which the assembling is done, and a 
number of drill presses for valve grind- 
ing and pinning. In heaps on the floor 
are lying the engine bases, crank and cam 
shafts, cylinders, pistons and other parts 
composing a motor. In a large plant the 
average number of motors in course of 
assembling is about fifty, and with a verti- 
cal engine the rotation is about the follow- 
ing: 

The engine base is placed on the stand 
where it receives successively the crank 
and camshafts, base bearings, connecting 
rods and cheek pieces. Afterward the 
cylinders (four in the most modem 
types), containing pistons and piston 
rings, with water jackets (in the case of 
air-cooled cars without the latter), are 
bolted on to the base ; valves, yokes, inlet, 
exhaust and auxiliary pipes are fitted and, 
where a planetary transmission is used, 
the fly-wheel is attached. In spite of the 
most careful work on the single parts in 
the machine-shop, the fitting together al- 
ways shows some slight discrepancies 
which have to be rectified, even if only by 
the touch of emery cloth, in order to se- 
cure that minute exactness of shape and 
dimension that is the earmark of quality . 
in a car. 

After assembling the motors are sent 
to the testing room for further develop- 
ment. There they are put on testing 
blocks and, after thorough lubrication of 
the parts and filling of the base with oil, 
run for a couple of hours at a speed of a 
thousand or more revolutions per minute 
for the purpose of breaking in and getting 
the cylinder compression. Following this 
test the motors are connected to power 
fans and chains or shafts where they run 
for six to ten hours for detection of de- 
fects. Everything being satisfactory and 
fter a last thorough examination and 
nother oiling, the engines are transferred 
) the final assembling room to be put into 
le chassis. 

Next to^ the motor in point of im- 
ortance is the construction of the 
unning gear, as it is this part of the auto- 
mobile on which depend not only the 
^rrying capacity and general strength, 
>\xt part of the riding quality. The run- 



ning gear forms the connecting link be- 
tween the wheels and the body proper, and 
the parts received by this department for 
machining and assembling are the partly 
assembled differential or compensating 
gear which, in turning comers, reduces 
the strain on the shaft by enabling the 
wheels on the inner side to revolve at 
slower speed than the outer ones, the front 
and rear axles, axle housings, springs, 
knuckle connecting rods, diagonal steering 
rods, spring bolsters, clips and some 
smaller parts. 

These parts being put in their places, 
the running gear is mechanically ready to 
be attached to the frame of the car, but 
not being in proper dress it first has to 
undergo an external metamorphosis in the 
paint-shop before joining its comrades in 
the final assembling room. 

Having paid due attention to the engi- 
neering features of the car, the next step 
in search for instruction leads to the wood- 
shop where the first work on the bodies 
is done. Here the buzzing noises of a 
sawmill, coming from rip saws, swing 
saws, band saws, disc sanders, spindle 
shapers and great triple drum sanders 
greet the ear, while piles of planks and 
lumber in all stages of production fill 
every nook and comer. Remarkable to 
note, there is no dust in the air and no 
shavings or sawdust on the floor. This 
is the result of the machines being directly 
connected with exhaust pipes through 
which all wood refuse is sucked by power 
fans, while similar pipes are situated 
about the shop to receive the sweepings. 
In some plants this refuse is taken directly 
to the engine-rooms for consumption as 
fuel. 

The wood-shop turns out in the rough, 
tonneauB, front seats, seat rails, sills, car 
floors, dashboards, seat bottoms, running 
boards, battery and tool boxes, patterns, 
trimmings and special work of various 
nature. Among the woods principally 
used are elm, whitewood, second-growth 
white ash, basswood and mahogany, the 
stock being thoroughly seasoned before 
use. A special metal-lined laminating 
room is often attached to the wood-shop 
where a constant and even temperature of 
90-100 ** is maintained. The whole prod- 
uct of this department goes to the paint* 
shop for the finishing touches. 

Many factories use aluminum sheeti lift 
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the production of car bodies for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the weight of the 
machine, and have a regular metal body- 
department. There the roaring blasts 
from coal and gas forges prepare the 
angle iron, which forms the frames of 
the seats and tonneaus, for the bending 



however, a critical examination on the in- 
spector's table has to prove the work fault- 
less in every detail. 

The paint-shop, by the nature of its 
work, takes up more space than any other 
department and is by no means the least 
important one. The work done here ap- 
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process. The iron is cut into proper 

lengths before heating and has rivet holes 

punched in it. The bending is followed 

by the brazing process which unites those 

parts that have to form integral pieces. 

These are passed to the aluminum-workers 

who cut the metal sheets, by means of 

band saws, into correct shapes to be bent 

and riveted to the angle-iron frames. The 

bodies and seats having now acquired their 

form, the latter are provided with wood 

bottoms, and after all parts have had the 

rivet heads ground even with the surface, 

seats and bodies are joined together by 

screws and are provided with top ironings. 

This is the stage when the wooden railings 

which hold the upholstery are attached in 

the wood-shop, the aluminum is rubbed 

smooth preparatory to receiving the first 

coat of paint and the brass trimmings are 

fitted. Before going to the paint-shop, 



peals strongly to the purchaser and plays 
a large role in selling a car. The paint- 
shop is generally divided into one large 
space and one or two smaller sections. In 
the larger the ground work, puttying and 
first painting is done. It also contains the 
so-called rubbing deck where, with 
powdered pumice stone and water, crude- 
nesses are removed and the parts prepared 
for polishing. In the smaller sections the 
last coats of paint and color varnish and 
the varnish rubbing are administered. 
Finishing touches and the final coat of 
varnish are put on in a dustproof room 
of high temperature. 

For the benefit of people who have no 
idea of the work it takes to give a car that 
resplendent luster and finish that adds so 
much to its appearance, it may be stated 
here that from eight to sixteen coats of 
paint and varnish are necessary, the num- 
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ber depending on the various parts of the 
body and running gear. 

While sills, gears and other parts are 
removed from the paint-shop to the final 
assembling room, the seats and tonneaus 
are transferred to the upholstery depart- 
ment, which provides the seating comfort 



boxes, apron, oiler and spark coil go in, 
the wiring and brass trimming is done 
and lamp brackets are fitted. This com- 
pletes the chassis, and with the attaching 
of tonneau and seats, the hinging on of 
the hood and riveting of the mudguards, 
the automobile is ready for the inspector. 



THE PAINT-SHOP 



of the automobile, before they are de- 
livered to the same place. 

In the final or general assembling room 
we meet the finished product from all over 
the factory in full dress and ready to take 
its assigned place. There is some ma- 
chinery employed in preparing the sills, 
mudguards, etc., for assembling, but, aside 
from that, all work is done by hand. The 
process of assembling starts with the 
placing of the sills or steel frames on 
padded horses where the running gears, 
brake rods, steps or running boards and 
the engine trusses are attached. The 
frames are then taken from the horses and 
put on test wheels which are utilized until 
after the succeeding road test, when they 
are exchanged for the permanent wheels 
that go with the finished car. After this, 
engine and transmission, radiator, gaso- 
line tank, steering device, battery and tool 



The examination proving satisfactory, 
the car is turned over for road testing to 
expert chauffeurs who examine the adjust- 
ments, fill the tanks with gasoline and oil, 
and drive them over test roads to prove 
their speed, smoothness of running and 
hill-climbing capacity, brake-power, etc. 
The test road is generally laid out so as 
to meet with all conditions of public high- 
ways and is sure to bring out any existing 
defects. If such develop, the tester re- 
ports and the car is brought back to the 
general asseml)ling room, whence the de- 
fective part or parts are returned to the 
respective departments for rectifying. 
Only after another entirely satisfactory 
trial is the car allowed to go to the store- 
room or shipping department whence it 
is sent into the world to give its future 
owner sport and pleasurg^ as well as 

trouble. Digitized by GoOglC 
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]T has become self-evident 
that reforms and what 
has come to be known 
as practical politics are 
incompatible. When 
real reform begins the 
public is the gainer and 
practical politics and 
its beneficiaries are the losers. As long 
as practical politicians are able to domi- 
nate there will be no reform. These truths 
may be trite, but they are none the less 
truths, and a complete realization of their 
importance is essential to a proper solu- 
tion of most of the problems which now 
vex the nation. 

A striking illustration of the extent to 
which the power of politics is enabled to 
prevent reform is shown in the present 
condition of the consular service of the 
United States. Many bills to improve this 
service have been introduced in Congress 
in recent years, but politics has effectually 
stood in the way of the enactment of any 
law except one providing for the turning 
of consular fees into the treasury, and 
the language of that act was not suffi- 
ciently broad to cover notarial fees, and 
some others, which are still retained by 
the consuls. 

The most recent bill on the subject was 
framed by Secretary of State Root and 
Senator Lodge^ of Massachusetts, and in- 
troduced by the latter at the beginning 
of the present session of Congress. It had 
the complete approval of the administra- 
tion and of that portion of the public 
which is directly interested in consular 
reform, yet in the first legislative process 
through which it passed— consideration by 
the senate committee on foreign relations 
—it was so emasculated that, even though 
it were to be enacted into law without an- 
other change, it would fail to correct more 
than a few of the existing evils. It was 
called ''a bill for the reoi^anization of 
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the consular service," but it has been well 
said that in its original form it really pro- 
vided for the creation of such a service. 

Under the present system— or lack of 
itj as one prefers— the consular body fur- 
nishes a haven for *' estimable and elderly 
gentlemen whose political friends find it 
necessary to care for them in some way," 
to quote Secretary Root, rather than con- 
stitutes an effective organization for the 
enlargement of American trade and for 
the protection of American interests 
abroad. There are many efficient men in 
the service, but there are also many 
inefficient ones, and perhaps nearly an 
equal niunber who are dishonest or posi- 
tively detrimental in other ways. Secre- 
tary Root is authority for this statement, 
too, but he brings no new truth to light 
in it. The deplorable conditions of which 
the secretary is perhaps only partially 
cognizant have been known to travelers 
for years, and have been a source of sur- 
prise to all and of chagrin to those from 
the United States. The business interests 
of the country have complained and com- 
mercial organizations by the score have 
presented resolutions and memorials to 
Congress, but without effect* Practical 
politics, the niggardliness of the National 
Legislature in the matter of appropria- 
tions, and its general apathy with regard 
to our prestige in foreign lands, have 
stood in the way. 

The original Root-Lodge Bill aimed 
at the very heart of the existing evils by 
seeking to establish a practical Civil Serv- 
ice system for consuls, a system which 
would have the effect of takhig them out 
of politics. This feature was the one on 
which the fire of members of the commit- 
tee on foreign relations was concentrated 
and one of the several provisions which 
were eliminated before tiie measure was 
reported to the Senate. Consuls were to 
l)e divided by the President into classes, 
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and whenever vacancies occurred in any 
class above the lowest they were to be 
filled by promotion from eithar of the 
two classes next bolow. Vacancies in the 
lowest class were to be filled by the ap- 
pointment of persons designated by the 
President, who, however, were to be re- 
quired to pass a satisfactory examination, 
conducted by a board designated for that 
purpose, before receiving their commis- 
sions. Promotions as well as appoint- 
ments were to be confirmed by the Senate 
in order to be effective, so that the dignity 
and the prerogatives of the upper legis- 
lative body would have been upheld; and, 
obviously, a system which woidd have in- 
evitably redounded to the benefit of the 
people and the credit of the nation would 
have been made possible. 

But the idea was repugnant to a ma- 
jority of the committee. Members of Con- 
gress and politicians generally would still 
have had the privilege of urging the Presi- 
dent to appoint this man or that, but the 
appointee would have been compelled to 
enter the lowest grade. That appealed to 
gentlemen accustomed to distributing 
patronage as little as did the fact that 
the persons caused to be designated by 
them might not be able to pass the re- 
quired examination, and in some cases 
might be insulted by the suggestion that 
they be examined. Secretary Root points 
out that under the present system it is 
possible to examine the younger appli- 
cants for consular offices, but tiiat when 
some "eminent citizen" who must be pro- 
vided with a place is up for appointment, 
he can not be quizzed as to his Imowledge 
of arithmetic and geography. He resents 
the idea, and so does the "influence" 
which brought him to the attention of the 
appointing power. 

Some of the senators who wished to ap- 
pear on a higher plane than that occupied 
by those who opposed the proposed Civil 
Service feature on the bald ground that it 
would deprive them of patronage, con- 
tended that the suggested plan would 
make the consular family so permanent 
^hat members of one party or faction 
ould compose it indefinitely, regardless 
f the number of changes of administra- 
ion. But even this point was not well 
aken, for an incoming President of a 
political faith different from that of his 
)redecessor could easily get in his own 



supporters through removals in any of 
the different classes. The only restriction 
would be the necessity of filling vacancies 
thus caused by promotions from the lower 
classes, instead of through direct appoint- 
ment, and, obviously, the desired change 
would be only a matter of time and the 
selection of men willing to remain tempo- 
rarily in the lowest grades. 

So the proposed merit system went the 
way of many another reform, a vicarious 
sacrifice to practical politics. The provis- 
ion for the classification of consuls by the 
President was also stricken out, and in 
its place the committee inserted a classifi- 
cation of its own, which was of absolutely 
no importance except in so far as it re- 
lated to the increased salaries to be paid. 
These salaries were made to range from 
$12,000 per year for the first class of con- 
suls-general, composed of those at London 
and Paris, to $2,000 for ihe seventh and 
lowest class, and there was a provision 
that fees of all kinds must be covered into 
the treasury. The committee also had 
the grace to leave intact a provision for 
the appointment of five inspectors, 
charged with the duty of making regular 
tours of inspection, visiting each office at 
least once every two years, and of taking 
charge of any consulate over the head of 
an inefficient or dishonest consul, just as 
a national bank examiner takes charge of 
a bank. These inspectors were to be 
designated as consuls-general at large, 
and their compensation was to be $5,000 
per year and traveling expenses. 

Other meritorious features left un- 
scathed provided for the transfer of con- 
suls from one place to another at the dis- 
cretion of the President, an innovation 
which is sadly needed, since at present 
transfers can only be accomplished 
through removals and reappointments in 
each case; for the employment of Ameri- 
cans in all consular clerkships paying 
more than $1,000 per year; for a prohibi- 
tion against consuls engaging or being 
interested in any outside business or enter- 
prise, and for the affixing and cancellation 
of officiid stamps to all papers executed 
by consuls, these stamps to represent the 
amount of the fee charged and to be ac- 
counted for to the government. 

This bill has been dwelt on at some 
length because in its original form it 
provided for all the reforms which must 
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be inaugurated if the consular service is 
to be efficient and creditable to the maxi- 
mum degree, and because, as amended by 
the senate committee, it represented the 
best that can be hoped for, and perhaps 
considerably more, so long as politicians, 
rather than statesmen, continue to be in 
the majority in Congress. An aroused 
public sentiment may eventually force the 
enactment of wholly adequate legislation, 
but until it does, the service—with, of 
course, some noteworthy exceptions— will 
be a reproach to the nation and fall short 
of serving the business interests of the 
country with a maximum of efficiency. 

Secretary Rpot himself has not hesi- 
tated to say that "very scandalous con- 
ditions" have existed for considerable 
periods without interference, simply be- 
cause the state department did not know 
of them and had no means of knowing 
of them. An inefficient or dishonest con- 
sul located at a distant post might go to 
almost any extreme, yet the authorities 
at Washington would become cognizant 
of his dereliction only by chance or 
through the advices of some patriotic 
traveler. Mr. Root is at present doing 
as much as any man could do toward im- 
proving the service, perhaps, but he is 
unable to make material progress simply 
because the law does not give him the 
necessary authority to inaugurate changes 
that are essential. He has established an 
efficiency record on which are entered all 
facts either favorable or detrimental to 
each of the consular officers in the service, 
but in the absence of facilities for system- 
atic inspection even this is by no means 
as useful as it would otherwise be. Proper 
provision for a rigid and regular inspec- 
tion is next in importance to the establish- 
ment of the merit system. 

The contention that the proposed in- 
creases in the salaries of consuls and con- 
suls-general would impose additional bur- 
dens on the taxpayers is not well founded. 
The total increase would amount to $239,- 
500 per year, and Secretary Root esti- 
mates that the increase in the revenues 
from the covering into the treasury of all 
fees now retained by consuls would aggre- 
gate $205,000 annually. Furthermore, the 
account would be biJanced should Con- 
gress adopt the secretary's recommenda- 
tion that the President be empowered to 
grade the fees for certifying invoices so 



as to make them ad valorem instead of 
specific. In some cases the change from 
the present system of combined salaries 
and fees to the proposed new one would 
cut down the incomes of officers, as, for 
instance, the consul-general at London, 
whose salary is now $5,000, with fees of 
more than $12,000, and who, under the 
Lodge Bill as amended by the senate com- 
mittee, would receive a salary of $12,000 
and be required to remit all fees. 

Broadly speaking, however, the sug- 
gested change seems to offer a generally 
equitable arrangement Certainly none 
of the proposed salaries is too high, for 
at present some consuls do not receive 
enough to pay their actual living expenses, 
and in practically no case is the salary 
and allowance for rent, furnishings, etc., 
large enough to enable the American 
officials to make aa good a showing as the 
consuls of other countries of equal stand- 
ing. The State Department has informa- 
tion from all over the world that our con- 
sulates are shabby and sometimes even 
squalid, and that they suffer materially 
by comparison with those of other nations. 
A striking illustration of this latter fact 
came under my own observation last sinn- 
mer. At Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the American and Japanese consulates for- 
merly stood side by side, and in every re- 
spect the Japanese establishment was far 
superior. The Japanese consul received 
a much larger salary, to say nothing of an 
adequate allowance for clerk and servant 
hire. Had conditions been exactly reversed 
the relative size and wealth of the two 
countries would have been correctly indi- 
cated. As it was, conditions were anything 
but creditable to this government. Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth, who is urg- 
ing a bill appropriating money for the pur- 
chase of suitable sites and buildings for 
the embassies and legations of the United 
States, with, however, no hope of accom- 
plishing his purpose so long as the present 
general situation remains unchanged, 
promises to make an effort to have ulti- 
mately consulates similarly provided for. 
That would undoubtedly be a good busi- 
ness investment, to say nothing of the 
other phases of the matter, but such pro- 
vision will not be made for many years, if 
ever. 

In connection with all that has been 
said here by way of criticism of existing 
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conditions in the consular service, it 
should be remembered that there are some 
good features in the present system, and 
that many consuls do remarkably well 
considering the unfavorable circumstan- 
ces under which they work. If one of 
them possesses any real ability he has no 
lack of opportunity to demonstrate the 
fact. The publication of a daily compila- 
tion of consular reports affords an excel- 
lent chance for our business agents abroad 
to show what they are doing, and those 
familiar with the very creditable compila- 
tion in question know the extent to which 
the really eflScient and energetic consuls 
take advantage of that chance. 

Then, too, in considering the subject 
from the strictly business point of view, 
the fact should not be overlooked that 
in many cases the American exporters, 
rather than the American consuls, are re- 
sponsible for failure to achieve wholly 
satisfactory results in matters of trade. 
In other words, exporters do not follow 
the advice and instructions of the consuls, 
yet blame them for not making possible 
successful competition with the exporters 
of other countries. For instance, Ameri- 
can shoe manufacturers have complained 
because of the restricted market for their 
product in Cuba, notwithstanding the 
fault was theirs and not the consuls'. The 
latter had frequently reported that foot- 
wear, especially for women, must be made 
in a certain shape and on a certain last 
in order to find favor with the Cubans. 
The manufacturers disregarded these re- 
ports and, naturally, the bulk of the trade 
went to other countries, the shoe manu- 
facturers of which catered to the local 
taste. 

Only a few weeks ago the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports contained a com- 
munication, sent from the City of Mexico 
by Special Agent Charles M. Pepper, 
which bore the caption, "The Old Story; 
Persistent Obstinacy and Blundering by 
Our Manufacturers." The specific case 
referred to was that of an American firm 
of chair manufacturers which, in for- 
warding shipments, deliberately ignored 
the advices of the consuls and the plain 
instructions of the Mexican buyer, with 
the result that the latter was subjected to 
much annoyance and expense, and de- 
-'Med it was not good business to pur- 
e in the United States, The manu- 



facturer could not only not be made to see 
the point, but had the assurance to solicit 
further orders after refusing to do any- 
thing whatever toward rectifying his 
error. Thereupon the Mexican merchant 
wrote a letter reviewing the whole case, 
not only for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer with whom he had dealt, but of all 
others with similar careless tendencies, 
who are inclined to censure our consular 
service for not extending their trade. 
Among other things he said : 

. . . We have had a great deal of experi- 
ence in dealing with manufacturers in the United 
States whose gross blunders and utter disregard 
of our shipping instructions have led to serious 
complications in the Mexican custom-house and 
have cost us a great deal of money. The time 
has come to educate American manufacturers as 
to their duties and obligations when they under- 
take to do a foreign business; and as your letter 
under reply reveaib such monumental obtusenees 
on your part, • • • we have directed our cash 
department to pay your account, and we our- 
selves will stand any loss we may be subjected to, 
in the belief that the publication of our experi- 
ence with you in the Consulaiy Beports wiU be 
worth more to us in the way of saving us future 
trouble and loss than the amount of loss which 
may be involved through your neglect to comply 
with our shipping instructions. . . • 

The Americans have for a long time past had 
a large export trade in food products, and have 
recently endeavored to enter the field of trade in 
other lines of manufactured products, but up to 
date with a success so limited as compared with 
the achievements of England, France and Ger- 
many as to cause wonderment throughout the 
commercial world. The American consular serv- 
ice has been doing very strenuous pioneer work 
in endeavoring to explain to American manufac- 
turers why they can not get foreign trade if they 
persist in violating all well-regiuated rules and 
conditions which apply to exporting merchandise 
to foreign countries. The consular service has on 
its hands a colossal task in its attempts to com-' 
bat the • • • ignorance and stupimty evinced 
by many manufacturers in the United States who 
try to handle export trade. Cases like this one 
under discussion, and clear and full exposition 
of such cases, will unquestionably have a benefi- 
cial effect upon the methods of the American 
manufacturers • • • and in the course of 
another half century it is to be hoped that the 
foreign buyer may place his orders for goods 
with American manufacturers with the reason- 
able expectation that the conditions of such 
orders with reference to custom-house regula- 
tions, etc., will be fulfilled with the same care 
and intelligence that are manifested in the han- 
dling of this business by English, French and 
German manufacturers and exporters. • • • 

So it is quite apparent that the re- 
sponsibility for failure to get maximum 
results in trade expansi(Ht>is not to be 
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borne by the American consul alone, and 
that there are some things to be said in 
his favor. He will never reach the high- 
est degree of efficiency, though, until the 
reforms outlined here are inaugurated, in 
addition to some others, which may be 
effected by administration if Congress 
provides the necessary funds. And, even 



then, he should be brought back home 
occasionally, and given a turn in the 
Washington headquarters while some one 
from there fills his place temporarily, else 
he may lose so much of his patriotism and 
get so thoroughly out of touch witii do- 
mestic affairs as to make him less useful 
than he ought to be. 



SILHOUETTES OF LIFE 



BY 

H. G. DWIGHT 



BOHEMIA 



MONSIEXJR HENRI MURGER, in 
the Day of Judgment, will have 
much to answer for. But he will doubt- 
less repudiate, with much indignation, 
the restaurant where you pay seven francs 
fifty for a table d'hote dinner with wine 
and a Gypsy orchestra, and sometimes a 
troupe of Neapolitan minstrels thrown in. 
It may also be doubted whether he will 
confess to the pension at fifty francs a 
week up, where young gentlemen in re- 
ceipt of comfortable salaries from com- 
mercial establishments discuss the subtle- 
ties of Stephen Phillips with young ladies 
who compete in the prize story contests. 
Still, things are relative in this world; 
and in a land where local color is neces- 
sarily a somewhat watery preparation we 
must apply it as best we may. So it is 
that pothouses kept by persons of doubtful 
nationalities, where you pay a fair enough 
price for a poor enough dinner, includ- 
ing a mild beverage vaguely denominated 
"wine," enjoy a considerable vogue as 
being the chosen haunts of Genius. 

It must be said, however, that the out- 
sider is not often rewarded in his expecta- 
tion of seeing, in these resorts, the latest 
celebrity. The outsider fails to consider 
that the latest celebrity will be more likely 
to celebrate in quarters where he can get 
more wine with his water. And in the 
past or the coming celebrity the outsider 
does not evince a very keen interest: 
there are too many of him. But even he 
has his points; and, for those who can 



content themselves with the second best, 
Bohemia may afford a not unsuggestive 
commentary of life. 

I remember, for instance, a gentleman 
I once saw in a little Italian dive which, 
if appearances count for anything, should 
one day be tableted as another Mermaid 
Tavern. He was a fine figure of a man, 
with a great mane of hair and a voice 
like a lion. Altogether he was so much a 
person to adorn a drawing-room and to fill 
ladies with apprehension that I took him 
to be a musico— -until I happened to over- 
hear a remark he made to the young lady 
in bandeaux who faced him. ''Believe 
me," he said, '*I have studied the subject 
for many years, and I pride myself on be- 
ing able to note the signs of the times with 
some accuracy. Believe me, then, when I 
tell you that the novel, to be successful, 
will require for the next two or three 
years a certain amount, at least, of human 
interest." 

This statement, I am free to confess, 
delivered as it was in an impressive judi- 
cial tone, aroused in me an extreme curi- 
osity. To such a degree was it so that I 
must have appeared to put myself in the 
position of a vulgar eavesdropper, had 
it not been that the gentleman seemed at 
times to address the room. His utter- 
ances, then enunciated so slowly and dis- 
tinctly by one who had all the outward 
attributes of genius, made one envious of 
the young lady in bandeaux, who was the 
sole and honored recipient f^ confidences 
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less audible. But one's impression, if 
vivid, necessarily lacked a certain conti- 
nuity. What, for instance, made him sud- 
denly burst out in a loud and terrible 
tone : "I will not bow the knee to Baal !" 
One could at least see, however, the bear- 
ing of this declaration upon the passage 
of private history which followed: "I 
might have been now a great lawyer," 
he said. **I say it in all modesty. I had 
a flourishing practice, an open field. But 
my conscience spoiled my career. There 
were things that I could not reconcile with 
my ideas. So I abandoned everything. 
I went into literature." 

This statement could not but shed upon 
Bohemia a new and attractive light Suc- 
cess might sit in glittering halls, but here 
at least came Truth. I remembered, with 



shame, a story I had changed at the sug- 
gestion of a commercially minded editor. 
As for the young lady in bandeaux, she 
inadvertently swallowed an onion which 
had been earlier removed with care to the 
edge of her plate^ And it was a moment 
or two before the involuntary hush of the 
tables was broken again by the hum of 
voices. Then, above the hinn, these words, 
from the gentleman with the hair, reached 
my straining ears : 

''People like you and me, my dear, 

. can't afford to sacrifice our public to our 

art. Art is very well, but we must give 

the people what they want That is the 

only way to get along." 

Indeed it is. But I could not help wish- 
ing that I had heard what joined this 
utterance to the one delivered just before. 



THE PIT 



IT was, really, the excavation in which 
a skyscraper was to be rooted, and as 
the skyscraper intended to climb very 
high the roots had to crawl very deep. 
Moreover it was a sort of Jack-and-the- 
Bean-Stalk affair, which necessitated work 
by night as well as by day. So at times 
when other people were about their even- 
ing gayeties, or were dreaming about 
them, arc lights sputtered blue down there 
in the bowels of the earth ; and acetylene 
torches flared to and fro like will-o'-the- 
wisps ; and steam drills hammered relent- 
lessly at the ribs of the town; and big, 
ugly, intelligent scoops, like browsing 
monsters, bit off great mouthfuls of earth 
and gravel and deposited them in little 
toy cars that went bouncing about in the 
dark; and altogether one seemed to be 
looking upon things not quite of this 
world. But they had an extraordinary 
fascination. I grew strangely fond of 
turning away from the long straight istreet 
and the hansoms full of people in evening 
clothes, to watch the gnomes in the pit at 
their primeval work. 

I did it so often, indeed, that the gnomes 
began to take on for me a variety of iden- 
tities. And as many of them were Italians 
I was the more interested. For one who 
blows and loves their country it is fidways 
a little surprising that the people of so 
delightful a land could ever be induct 



to leave it. They are, too, the rightful 
heirs of so much beauty and genius that 
there is a certain pathos in their so gen- 
eral employment, among ourselves, for 
the most arduous kinds of work, as if 
Apollo had been enslaved by Vulcan. 

It was, therefore, natural for me to 
make one evening— list ye tuneful Nine! 
—the acquaintance of Dante. Dante was 
the more pleasing a discovery as he was 
not limited to the dialects which, for a 
foreigner, are so formidable a barrier to 
intercourse. He spoke, with merely a 
slight Neapolitan twist, an intelligible 
Tuscan; and he was ready enough to do 
so when a stranger could prove acquain- 
tance with his native city. I asked Imn of 
course, after our American manner, what 
he thought of mine. His answer was a 
smile, a shrug, a wave of hand and head, 
which conveyed more courtesy, depreca- 
tion, patriotism, and nostalgia than I 
could have communicated in half an hour. 

''What will you have, signorinot At 
Naples one may live a life of gold. But 
here— no cafds, no music, nothing. And 
they run! Why, when there is no place 
for them to run to T Is it that they may 
escape being killed in the street T And the 
air I One day you die of the sun, the next 
day you die of the snow. Also, signorino, 
it makes the hairs to fall." 

He was about to afford^ne ocular proof 
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of this peculiarity of our climate when 
he was called sharply back to his business. 
His apologies for leaving me so abruptly 
made me feel that 1 might better apolo- 
gize for having drawn down his foreman's 
wrath upon him. And as I staid on 
watching the dim figures below, they 
seemed to me more than ever like slaves 
of the lamp, building palaces they should 
not inhabit, yet with things below their 
grimy caps their contemptuous employers 
knew not of. What things too, what vis- 
ions of jewelled waters, of trellised vine- 
yards, of white hill towns, of all the quaint 
and quiet life of the sun. 
My revery was suddenly broken by a 



dull tearing roar, a shower of stones and 
earth, a chorus of shouts, a running from 
within and from without. Then it be- 
came apparent that the pit had swallowed 
another victim. I started to turn away, 
with a sickening sense of what civiliza- 
tion costs ; but a policeman stopped me : 

'*Not so fast, young feller. We may 
want some witnesses." 

A moment later, in spite of myself, I 
recognized my; friend who would never 
see Naples again, or those for whose sake 
he had left it. 

**I guess he's finished all right," com- 
mented the policeman. '*But I guess you 
can go. It's only one o' them I-talians." 



IN THE LIBRARY 



THE old man might very well have 
posed for one of Holbein's interiors, 
so expressive was his face of the subtleties 
of time and of the place in which he sat. 
One could not quite tell whether he was of 
those whose work leads them to the 
authorities^ or of those who find the cli- 
mate of a library more genial than that 
of an unappreciative world. But it was 
evident enough, from his general air of 
possession, and from the word he ex- 
changed with the attendant who brought 
him a book of just the right size to com- 
plete the picture, that he was sufficiently 
at home. It was also evident, from the 
way in which he looked up every now and 
then, that the demands upon his attention 
were not too pressing for him to keep an 
interest in passing things. So it was that 
his notice was attracted by a person who 
took the adjoining seat. The newcomer 
was a boy of sixteen or seventeen, who 
also betrayed a habit of the library; With 
him, however, the habit by no means ap- 
peared to be one of choice. The expres- 
sion upon his face could scarcely be called 
one of contentment, or even one of resig- 
nation, and he found palpable difficulty in 
applying himself to the armful of books 
the attendant brought him. 

The two of them sitting there side by 
side made one think not so much of Hol- 
bein as of the Russian painter Ivanoff, 
who has made such interesting studies of 
contrasted heads. Nothing could have 
brought out the deep lines in the old 



man's face, and a certain comprehension 
of his eyes, like the other face so smooth 
and ruddy, and the eager young eyes that 
found their page so much less engrossing 
than the progress of the clock. And the 
contrast, for a prying spectator, held the 
vividest implications — of worlds and 
worlds, of worlds within worlds. The 
spectator, however, was not alone in such 
a consciousness. For it became appar- 
ent that the old man so far shared his 
companion's detachment as to find his 
book an object of less attraction than be- 
fore. But it was not the clock that he 
watched, half furtively, out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes. ... A third reader came 
very quietly to the table and sat down op- 
posite the other two. This was a young 
man who had an air of one not altogether 
sure of his right to be in such a place. 
Indeed his dress, which was that of a 
motorman or conductor, set him apart 
from the others. His face, however, was 
of a delicacy that one does not often as- 
sociate with brass buttons; and when the 
attendant brought him a book— one could 
indiscreetly make out, by the formation 
of the page, that it was one of poetry- 
he evinced an intensity of interest tiiat 
had not been betrayed by either of his 
vis-i-vis. He did glance at the clock from 
time to time, to be sure, but it was not 
with the lingering look of the boy. Why 
he did so was evident from the expression 
with which, finally, he rose to go. As he 
did so he threw a look across the table. 
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a curious look into which one could read 
much wistfulness, complicated with 



as 



other things, as one chose. Then he took 
his book to the desk and hurried out. 



The boy looked eagerly after him, into 
the noisy world upon which the door for 
a moment opened. And the old man 
smiled. 



PHILOSOPHY IN THE PARK 



THE park was in what always strikes 
me as its most characteristic mood. 
It has many, of course, according to the 
time of year and the hour of the day. 
But just such an autumn afternoon, with 
sunshine enough to make lounging on 
benches still possible, yet with enough of 
a chill in the air to prove the wisdom of 
furs, brings out most eflfectively the con- 
trasts of which the place is capable. For 
it is preeminently the resort of the only 
two classes of society with the leisure to 
avail themselves, by day, of its opportu- 
nities, the very rich and the very poor. 

The end of the scale to which I happen 
to belong was sufficiently indicated by the 
company I kept. She sat on a bench fac- 
ing the drive, taking in and contributing 
to the general spectacle. And her color- 
less, inexpressive, rather hard face, her 
rough hands, her apologetic shoes, and the 
rusty black cape she drew about her 
shoulders whenever a covey of tawny 
leaves fluttered down through the air, 
afforded a vivid contrast to the fashion- 
able afternoon parade. It was my oppor- 
tunity, I thought, to hear from the lips of 
the Proletariat a direct opinion as to the 
injustices of life. I therefore proceeded 
to make such tentative remarks as might 
be calculated to allay suspicion and pro- 
mote good wilL I might have dispensed, 
however, with my elaborate precautions. 
My companion was ready enough to con- 
verse, and she manifested toward what I 
was plecused to consider my superior 
station by no means the same conscious- 
ness as myself. Indeed the far more pro- 



nounced difference between her own lot 
and that of the brilliant creatures who 
passed before us failed to find expression 
in her words. But I did catch a flicker 
in her eye at the spectacle of a particu- 
larly disdainful dowager rolling by in a 
particularly splendid motor car. And 
finally a young lady with a dog brought 
an exclamation to her lips. The dog was 
a pretematurally large and hideous bull 
pup, with a handsome white leather col- 
lar. This was set with big turquoises, and 
from it hung, by a gold chain, a gold 
locket also set with turquoises. 

The look that crossed my companion's 
hitherto impassive face was to me ex- 
tremely expressive, and I thought the 
Proletariat was about to speak. But, the 
next moment, the look so curiously soft- 
ened, it passed so quickly into a smile, 
that I glanced up in surprise to see what 
might effect such a transformation. A 
miniature dog-cart was passing us, drawn 
by the most infinitesimal of Shetland 
ponies and driven by a small boy of seven 
or eight. A little girl sat beside him, 
elaborately dressed, while behind, on a 
tiny nunble, perched a stiff little groom. 

''The kids do beat all!" burst out my 
companion. **To see 'em settin' up there 
as cute as Moses, just like folks!" 

I regarded her with a certain disap- 
proval. It was not what I expected from 
one whom the price of a pony cart would 
have so uplifted in the world. 

''It's just what I'd have liked!" she 
went on. "An' if you c'n do that fur 
your kids I s'pose the rest goes witii it." 
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BY 
THOMAS B. THOMPSON 

With illustrcUion9 from the Log Book of the Club 



I HE Palette and Chisel 
Club of Chicago came 
into existence accident- 
ally in 1895. 

Says the club's **Log 
Book": **And it came 
to pass that in the be- 
ginning Mulligan called 
Gandy and Boehm and divers others to- 
gether one night in 1895 at the Art Insti- 
tute, and they took counsel together 
among themselves, saying, *Why not?' 




The introductory statement that the 
club came into being accidentally may not 
seem to harmonize with the paragraph 
from the Log Book, but that is because 
the Log Book takes a comfortable view 
of the truth, in both its literary and pic- 
torial records. Something happened one 
night over in the **life" class of the Art 
Institute's evening school. Nobody re- 
members exactly what it was now, but it 
angered several of the students and they 
began casting about for means of retali- 



And a meeting was called for the next - ation. It is said that Curtis Gandy, now 



Sunday at the ninth hour; place, the 
studio of Arnold Bunch. And at the 
time and place there were present: Lar- 
son, Boehm, Gandy, Mulligan, Hutt, 
Hunter, Irvine, Coakley, Wagner, Bunch ; 
and before they broke away the Palette 
and Chisel Club had been bom and was 
booming." 

As its name implies, the Palette and 
Chisel Club is a society of painters, illus- 
trators and sculptors. It is doubtless the 
oldest wholly independent practical art 
club in the United States. That is to 
say, it is one of the few working clubs of 
artists not identified with some public in- 
stitution or dependent upon financial 
endowment or contributions from the out- 
side ; and it has been in continuous exist- 
ence since 1895. 
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of New York, was the first to suggest an 
independent class of advanced students. 
Half a dozen young men immediately fell 
in with the proposal. The scheme as then 
evolved contemplated nothing more than 
renting a room somewhere, hiring models 
and devoting Sundays to drawing, paint- 
ing and modeling, free from the dictation 
of teachers. 

A few such meetings were held in a 
studio in the Athenaeum building, but the 
young men soon discovered that in order to 
make per capita assessments and keep 
their accounts straight a formal organi- 
zation would be advisable, and accord- 
ingly the Palette and Chisel Club was 
created, with Carl Mauch as president. 

Entertaining accounts are given of the 
early struggles of the cluhr^ The first 
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meeting-place was a very ssmall, square 
room, and the boys were forced to **sit 
right up under the model," as one of them 
expresses it. A little later, one of the 



SKETCHING ON A SUMMER OUTING 

schoolrooms in the Athenaeum building 
was secured for Sunday use, but as light 
entered it from three sides, utterly de- 
stroying all shadows on the model, a scout- 
ing party was sent out to find more suit- 
able quarters. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, 
offered to rent his studio on the seventh 
floor of the building on Sundays, and the 
young men gladly, accepted, partly be- 
cause Taft was known to be interested in 
young artists and probably would not 
make trouble if the rent were not always 
paid promptly. The Taft studio was 
nothing more than a sculptor's workshop. 
Clay and plaster dust covered floor and 
fixtures to the depth of two inches in 
spots. A Sunday morning session of the 
club left the painting togs of the artists 
a dirty white and gave to oils and water- 
colors a gritty texture, but as there was 
a skylight and plenty of room all endured 
and worked on enthusiastically in their 
devotion to the new organization. 

Eventually, Mr. Taft decided to give 
up the studio. He considerately recom- 
mended the club to the management of the 
building as tenants, but the agent was 
suspicious. He distrusted artists on gen- 
eral principles and could see no excuse for 
a club of them. He demanded a year's 
rental in advance. He might as well have 
asked for the young men's lives, and he 
knew it. Here is where Carl Mauch, 
senior member then as now, and sole 
owner of real property, stepped into the 
breach. Mr. Mauch, being one of a nego- 
tiating committee of three, delivered into 

B keeping of the soulless corporation 



that owned the building the title to his 
home in Edgewater as security for the 
rental ; and be it said to his further credit 
that outside of that committee of three the 
exact nature of the trans- 
action was unknown in 
the club for several years. 
This coup saved to the 
young men the room 
which, with additions, 
forms the present quar- 
ters, but the club con- 
tinued to have trouble 
paying expenses. Only 
the willingness of some of 
the members to pose for 
the classes and thus save 
model hire, and the con- 
tribution of extra nickels 
and dimes, staved off bankruptcy. But in 
the nick of time a Moses appeared in the 
person of the late Frank Holme, first 
among newspaper ** assignment" artists. 
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a literary genius had he chosen to be, a 
Bohemian and good fellow to the core and 
a too constant and energetic worker. 
Holme found in the Palette and Chisel 
Club another outlet for his talents. It 
was "just in his line." He worked for it, 
wrote for it, drew for it, gave freely of 
his money, time and wide influence with 
the press and with individuals who could 
help the organization. 

Mainly to Holme was due the first 
entertainment given by the club, a bur- 



spasms I " " Carmine, ' ' and the liquid and 
solid entertainment that accompanied it, 
was so really elaborate and expensive that 
the club was set back almost to its start- 
ing point in money matters, and of neces- 
sity there was no more entertaining for a 
time. But anyhow everybody agreed that 
they had never had such fun in their lives, 
and none of the members begrudged a 
penny of the painfully collected savings. 
These entertainments were of much actual 
worth, though gay and even wildly so at 



LE SALON DE REFUSE 
A comic exhibition given by the club 



lesque entitled *'7Z Janitore/* the libretto 
of which Holme wrote, with the assistance 
of George Ade. The music, according to 
the program, was **too late to classify." 
*'Il Janiiore" was funny. It had **go.*' 
Nearly every newspaper in town thought 
it good enough for a column. Thereafter 
the Palette and Chisel Club boomed. New 
applications for active and associate mem- 
bership came in plentifully and revived 
the ailing treasury, but Holme *s fund of 
original ideas had not run out and he did 
not stop working. Other talented mem- 
bers caught his spirit and helped. In 
close succession came a **Hobo Pink Tea," 
a ''Roman Night," an ''Antediluvian 
Smoker," a ''Salon de Refuse," a "Cuba 
Libre Smoker," a "Coco Talk or Phre- 
nologists' Night," several outings and 
finally "Carmine, greatest of all grand- 
stand operas in three acts and six 



times, and they won for the club many 
helpful friends and admirers who possibly 
coidd not have been approached through 
their art sense alone. 

Some of Holme's right-hand men were 
F. J. Mulhaupt, Henry Hutt, the two 
Leyendeckers, Carl Mauch, Henry A. 
Thiede, David Hunter, E. N. Thayer, 
Alfred Jansson, Wilson H. Irvine, H. R. 
Boehm, J. L. S. Williams, A. M. Foerster, 
Fred Larson, Emil Biom, E. H. Brotts 
and Lawrence Mazzanovich, whose names 
are well known to-day in the world of 
painting and illustration. Poor Holme, 
he died two years ago after a long illness, 
but not before the Palette and Chisel Club 
had repaid a part of the debt by minister- 
ing to his mental and physical comfort. 

Although to the average Chicagoan the 
Palette and Chisel Club stands for loca' 
art Bohemianism, Jh^re^ jfy C^^^^us sid 
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to the society, and in late years its aims 
and accomplishments have been broad- 
ened. The student charter members have 
grown to be professional artists, and the 
club has matured with them. It is now a 
rendezvous for men who feel themselves 
in need of study and congenial associa- 
tion, yet too far advanced to profit from 
the elementary training of art schools. 
School students are not admitted unless 
they show exceptional talent. Every ap- 
plicant for active membership is required 
to submit finished original drawings, 
paintings or statuary, which, after ap- 
proval by a membership committee, re- 
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main on exhibition for one month in the 
workroom. The application is then voted 
upon by the members in business session, 
and only three negative ballots are re- 
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quired to reject. The active membership 
is limited to sixty-five. The club was in- 
corporated in 1897 under the laws of Illi- 
nois. 

Models are posed on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, and on Sundays from 
October to June. No criticism is provided 
by the club, but a great plenty of a most 
frank and vigorous sort is volunteered by 
the members individually. The club is 
particularly strong in draftsmanship, and 
it is a matter of record that more than one 
successful painter, coming into the classes 
after several years' absence from schools, 
has been brought to a realization of slov- 
enly habits with unpleasant but salutary 
promptness. The club has no heroes and 
no standard but the best work of its mem- 
bers. Its government is almost purely 
democratic, the officers being mere execu- 
tors of the will of the majority, and this 
spirit of equality manifests itself in the 
student relationship. An artist who is 
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AN E\'ENING GATHERING OF THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB 
The meeting of congenial spirits 



not a "good fellow*' soon be- 
comes one or gets out of his 
own choice. 

Besides its studio facilities, 
the club maintains a large 
house tent, which is pitched 
in the country in summer, and 
all members are privileged to 
use it as much as they will, 
although it is intended prin- 
cipally for the landscape 
painters, some of whom live 
in it all summer long. Last 
year this temporary home for 
artists was erected at Fox 
Lake, Illinois. 

Four years ago the club 
established an annual exhibi- 
tion of the work of the mem- 
bers. To this show each mem- 
ber is allowed to send one 
painting or piece of statuary 
of his own choosing, but fur- 
ther examples of his work 
must be passed upon by jury. 
Each succeeding exhibition 
has been larger and more im- 
portant artistically than its 
predecessor, and the last 
one (closed December 10) was 
pronounced so meritorious 
that on the suggestion of sev- 
eral of the associate members 
most of the unsold pain tines 
were allowed to remain on the 
walls of the clubroom as a 



permanent exhibit for the 
pleasure of visitors and the 
accommodation of picture 
buyers. The public is al- 
lowed access to the clubrooms 
at any time save the working 
evenings and on Sundays. 

The club is now leisurely 
preparing a ** Chicago ex- 
hibit," a collection of paint- 
ings, drawings and statuary 
representative of Chicago in 
its physical, metaphysical and 
ideal aspects. The time of 
opening this show is neces- 
sarily indefinite, as the 
scheme is a broad one and the 
result is expected to be his- 
torically important. 

All expenses of the club are 
now more than met by the act- 
ive and associate membership 
dues. Not until last year did 
the commissions to the club on 
sales of pictures at the exhi- 
bitions amount to as much as 
the expense of holding the 
shows, but so much in demand 
were the 1905 paintings that 
a neat profit was realized. The 
associate membership is com- 
posed of art patrons and mem- 
bers of kindred professions, 
such as actors and authors, 
and includes many persons of 
prominence. ^ t 
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DWIGHT B. HEARD 

CHAIRMAN OF THE DELEGATION OP ARIZONA CITIZEKS. WHO HAVE BEEN IN WASHINGTON PROl'EBTINO 
AGAINST THE PROPOSED UNION OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

The editorial position taken by The World To-Day has been one of 
steady opposition to t}\e admission of Arizona and New Mexico as sepa- 
rate states. The grounds for this opposition as stated have been the prob- 
ability that the region now included within the two territories would be 
always sparsely inhabited, that the new state would be controlled by men 
representing special interests, and that it was not advisable to give a com- 
paratively small population four senators. In the interest of fair play we 
are glad to print this article by Mr. Heard with its highly forceful argu- 
ments. Editorial comment upon its position will be found on another 
page. 




]HAT the vast majority 
of the citizens of Ari- 
zona are absolutely and 
unalterably opposed to 
the proposed union with 
New Mexico has been 
conclusively proved in 
the recent h e a r i n er 
granted the delegation of Arizona citizens 
by the committee on territories of the 
House of Representatives. 

One of the most interesting illustrations 
of the intense feeling of the people of 
Arizona on this subject was shown by a 
petition of protest presented to the house 
committee, and signed by 3,100 persons, 
which was obtained within thirty minutes 
at the last day of the annual territorial 
fair, held at Phoenix, December 30, 1905. 
This petition reads as follows : 

We, the citizens of Arizona, in attendance at 
the first annual territorial fair, on Saturday, 
December 30, do hereby earnestly protest against 
the proposed union of Arizona and New Mexico 
to form one state. 

We are freeborn American citizens who have 
inherited as a birthright the principles enun- 
ciated in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. Among 
these is the right to self-government. 

We fear that the Congress of the United States 
may be deceived as to the sentiment in Arizona 
by partisan zealots. We submit that we are 



capable of knowing what is for our best inter- 
ests, and we affirm that with almost no excep- 
tions our people are unalterably opposed to this 
obnoxious union. 

We do not believe that the exigencies of party 
polities justify forcing the people of Arizona 
under the domination of the people of New 
Mexico, who are very largely different in race, 
language and laws. 

We prefer to remain a territory indefinitely 
rather than lose our identity, and, finally, we 
respectfully submit that there is no necessity of 
settling this question until it can be settled right. 

The low rates made by the railroads had 
brought all classes of people to the fair 
grounds from every section of the terri- 
tory, and the grand stand, holding over 
three thousand persons, was packed with a 
thoroughly representative crowd of Ari- 
zonians. 

In order to ascertain what the real senti- 
ment of these people was on the subject of 
joint statehood, a short resolution protest- 
ing against the joint Statehood Bill was 
read through a megaphone and all who 
were opposed to joint statehood were 
asked to rise. The grand stand rose as 
one man. In order to learn whether the 
above action was merely a temporary 
sentiment or the expression of the real 
feeling of the people, fifty men who had 
volunteered for the purpose, passed 
through the grand stand with petitions 
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joint state, the consequent great expense in con- 
ducting a state government, and the nigged and 
volcanic character of a large portion of the coun- 
try existing between the settled communities of 
the two territories. 

Eighth— The exceeding difficulty of a proper 
adjustment of the debts of the two territ;pries, 
certain counties in New Mexico being practically 
bankrupt and their securities at a great discount, 
while Arizona's securities, territorial, county and 
municipal, are well above par and of the highest 
character. 

Ninth— The objection by the people of Arizona, 
ninety -five per cent of whom are Americans, to 
the probability of the control of public affairs 
by people of a different race, many of whom do 
not speak the English language, and who out- 
number the people of Arizona two to one, while 
the assessed valuation of Arizona exceeds that of 
New Mexico by over thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. 

In view of the foregoing reasons we request 
that the joint statehood bill now before the 
Senate be amended: By striking out of the bill 
all reference to Arizona. If, however, an expres- 
sion at the polls is deemed desirable and neces- 
sary, we urge that the bill be amended to pro- 
vide: That before the holding of the Constitu- 
tional convention, the question of joint statehood, 
free from any other issue, be submitted to the 
qualified voters of Arizona and New Mexico, 
voting separately at a special election called for 



that purpose only, to be held on the same day 
in both territories, and unless approved by a 
majority of the qualified voters of each territory, 
no Constitutional convention for the purpose of 
creating a joint state shall be held. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz., 

Irrigation Farm'g and Investm't Securities 

Eoy S. Goodrich, Phoenix, Ariz Attorney 

James J. Biggs, Dos Cabezos Stockman 

Alfred Quetu, Prescott, Ariz Catholic Pastor 

W. S. Struges, Pima County, Ariz Cattleman 

Lee Crandall, Globe, Ariz Miner 

D. J. Brannen, Flagstaff, Ariz Physician 

George K. French, Nogales, Ariz . .Attorney 

W. H. Brophy, Bisbee, Ariz ^ Banker 

L. R. Pirtle, Douglas, Ariz Banker 

B. A. Packard, Naco. .Live St6ck and Agriculture 
Edgar S. Campbell, Prescott, Ariz Mining 

A. J. Doran, Prescott, Ariz Mining 

Frank R. Stewart, Prescott . . Daily Journal Miner 
Robt. E. Morrison, Prescott, Ariz Lawyer 

B. A. Fowler, Phoenix, Ariz Rancher 

Harvey M. Shields, Bisbee. .Episcopal Clergyman 
Eugene Brady O 'Neill, by D. B. H., Phoenix, 

Ariz Lawyer 

A. J. Chandler, Mesa, Ariz Irrigation 

Arizona has been developing along the 
very highest economic lines during the 
past ten years, and the ten years to come 
can not fail to show a far greater growth. 
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census of 1900, was 122,921, of whom about 
twenty thousand were Indians. Her popu- 
lation, based on the last register of pro- 
test and the school census, is to-day one 
hundred and seventy thousand. 

Arizona's people are distinctly Ameri- 
can, composed of the best t>Tpe of citizens 
from all portions of the union, and the 
best class of immigrants from other coun- 
tries. Their ideals of social condition^ 
Christian civilization, modern pro^re^ 
and future development are of the hi?h 
est. The census of 1900 showed that less 
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The Territory of Arizona spends more 
per capita on her public schools than any 
slate or territory except Texas. Iler 
schoolteachers are paid a hi^'her salary 
than is paid in any state in the Union, 
and seventy-five per cent of them are 
f^raduates of our hijihcr institutions of 
learnin«r. The Territorial Teachers' As- 
sociation at Prcscott passed unanimously 
resolutions protest in*r aj^ainst the union 
with New Mexico, on January 5, IDOG. 

The following table taken from our 
school census illustrates the satisfactory 
growth of the Arizona school system. This 
growth is certainly one of the best indica- 
tions of a right kind of development : 

Increase 

in Ten 

1895. 1905. Years. 

School census 15,201 29,290 92.6 

Hchools 219 523 139.2 

Teachers 314 538 121.3 

Expenditures ...$201,357.89 $533,6(58.19 165 

Properties 414,447.00 925,033.00 123 

Bonded indebte<l- 

ness 42.5,407.83 

Excess value of 

property 414,447.00 499,625.17 

Total expendi- 
tures, 1895 to 

1904, inclusive $3,557,784.1 1 

Arizona's population, aeeordinp to the 
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PART OF A FOREST 
10.000 square mile* in extent 

than 6^/4 per cent of our white population, 
including a small number of Mexicans, are 
illiterate. 

Society is as highly organized in Ari- 
zona as in any eastern community and the 
following figures taken from the tr- 
emor's report, showing the growth in 
churches and church-membership, are 
most significant: 

Incmse 
189& 1905. Per crm. 

Churches 103 171 66 

Preachers Ill 254 12:8.8 

Members 11,562 47,622 311 

Sunday-school scholars. 6,147 22,124 259 

Properties .$594,900 $936,732 57 
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The principal industries of Arizona are 
mining, agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
raising, wool-growing and lumbering. 
When Alexander Von Humboldt passed 
through Arizona in the early portion of 
this century, he predicted that in the 



business blocks, and best of all, thousands 
of substantial homes, the majority of 
which are owned by the men who live in 
them. 

The mining of copper is a peculiar 
industry, and as carried on in Arizona is 



ALFALFA P.\STURES 
Six crops of this grain can be produced in Arisona in one >-ciir 



mountains of that section would eventu- 
ally be found the greatest mineral wealth 
of the United States, and the immense 
development now going on in the mining 
industry of our territory seems to fulfil 
this prophecy. 

Our greatest production is in copper. 
Last year the copper mines of Arizona 
produced 241,400,000 pounds of copper, 
or an increase of six hundred per cent in 
eleven years. Arizona is second among 
the states and territories of the union in 
copper production, and with the immense 
development now going forward should 
soon be first. The mining camps are a 
thing of the past and are being supplanted 
by mining towns and cities which would 
be a credit to any community. These 
cities have municipal water-works, electric 
street railways, public libraries, good ho- 
tels, two and three story stone and brick 



as much manufacturing as mining. The 
great copper deposits, through the careful 
and scientific investigation made, are 
found to be practically unlimited. Near 
Bisbee and other of our copper mining 
sections, copper deposits have been de- 
veloped through diamond-drill borings, 
which assures the permanency of these 
mining sections. 

In the town of Douglas, in the south- 
eastern part of Arizona, which I visited 
last November, I saw four substantial 
brick and stone churches, just finished or 
in process of construction, a $35,000 
Y. M. C. A. building just being completed 
and over a hundred brick houses in actual 
construction. 

The development of agriculture by irri- 
gation in the valleys of Arizona is one of 
the wonders of the West. A quarter of 
a million acres are now cultivated within 
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the territory, served by many canals, 
whose combined lenj^h is 1,776 miles. 
New canals are in course of construction 
wherever water is available for irrigation, 
and this is but the be^innin^ of Arizona's 
irrij?ation development, for in addition 
to the water at present diverted for irri- 
gation, the United States government, 
under the wise provisions of the national 
Reclamation Act, is constructing in Ari- 
zona two immense storage reservoirs, one 
near Phoenix for the benefit of the 
wonderfully fertile lands of the Salt River 
Valley and the other near Yuma for the 
benefit of lands along the Colorado River 
Valley, largely in Arizona, which when 
completed will add immensely to the culti- 
vated area of the territory. As there are 
millions of acres of magnificent land ly- 
ing under these projects no one can fore- 
tell, as more economical and scientific 
methods of irrigation are employed, what 
proportions the irrigated area may reach. 
The following extract from a recent 
statement by the director of the geologi- 
cal survey gives some idea of the certainty 
of our great growth in this direction: 



NumbCTof HxmJbKci 

Source of water supply, 1902. farms irri. acrv inv 

gated. gated. 
Streams: 

Colorado River and tribu- 
taries, exclusive of Little 
Colorado River and tribu- 
taries, and Gila River and 
tributaries 274 10,661 

Little Colorado River and 

tributaries 456 11,776 

Oila River and tributaries, 
exclusive of Salt River 
and tributaries 1,669 80,44S 

Salt River and tributaries. . 1,293 138,810 

White River and tributaries. 6 384 

Other sources: 

Springs 41 1,061 

Wells 128 4,110 

All sources 3,867 247^0 

STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR IN JANUARY, 1906. 

The Reclamation Service has under considera- 
tion a number of projects in Arizona, upon two 
of which actual construction has commenced. 
They are as follows: 

Salt River project, which will increase the irri- 
gated area in Salt River Valley by 100,000 acres; 
Colorado River projects, 300,000 acres; Little 
Colorado, 80,000 acres; Upper Gila, 40,000 acres; 
San Pedro, 20,000 acres, or a total of 530.000 
acres. 

Recent investigations indicate the possibility of 
extending irrigation in the f^tQau regiona of 
Digitized by VnOG 
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the north and elsewhere by pumping, to cover 
approzimatelj 100,000 acres more. It is also 
believed that dry farming can be extended over 
certain areas of the plateau region to cover many 
thousand acres, but no estimate can at this time 
be given as to the extent. 

As shown by the above estimates it seems rea- 
sonable, within the next generation, to bring 
under irrigation in Arizona a total of 887,000 



It will be observed from the foregoing 
that nearly a million acres will be highly 
cultivated in Arizona, with the known 
water supply, by irrigation alone, nearly 
as much land as lies within the entire State 
of Delaware. 

The fact that the climate of the princi- 
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acres, or more than three times as much land as 
is now irrigated. 

Comparisons of the present irrigated areas 
with the areas to be irrigated under the Reclama- 
tion Act are subject to qualification, on account 
of several important considerations. The areas 
now under irrigation are in most cases dependent 
upon a precarious water supply, and the lands 
produce only a portion of the products which will 
be grown with a complete water supply. Under 
the projects constructed in pursuance of the 
Reclamation Act an ample water supply will be 
available, making it possible for a larger num- 
ber of people to make a satisfactory living upon 
corresponding areas. All of the areas reclaimed 
under the national Reclamation Act will be in 
small farm units, thus materially increasing the 
number of families. There are in the more 
densely settled parts of the country localities 
where the irrigated lands support a person to the 
acre. 



pal valleys of Arizona is such that crops 
can be grown continuously the whole year 
under a system of water storage, with a 
soil of great depth and richness continu- 
ously fertilized by nitrogenous silt from 
the mountains, makes it possible to main- 
tain a large population on a comparatively 
small area. When the storage reservoir 
near Phoenix is completed, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the Salt River Val- 
ley will have an intensively cultivated 
irrigated area of over two hundred thou- 
sand acres; larger than all the irrigated 
land in southern California, south of 
Tehacapi Pass, which supports five popu- 
lous cities, including Los Angeles. 

The great variety and character of the 
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crops, many of which can be grown only 
in a limited area in the United States, 
makes these irrigated lands highly de- 
sirable to the best class of homeseekers. 
Not only the staple crops of wheat, barley, 
rye, potatoes, corn and alfalfa (of which 
six crops can be produced in one year) 
and most of the deciduous fruits are 



sugar-beet factory is already being con- 
structed near Phoenix and others are con- 
templated. Many flour mills of the most 
modern equipment are in operation in all 
the irrigated sections, furnishing an excel- 
lent quality of flour, which is shipped 
throughout the territory. 

In addition to the land that can be 



THE WASTED WATER AT PHOENIX 
Which will l)c hiirnesscd and made useful by the government storage works 



grown, but the semitropical fruits, such 
as lemons, oranges, flgs, pomegranates, 
dates, olives and grape fruit are grown 
with marked success. 

The Arizona oranges being first in the 
New York market bring double the price 
of the California oranges, and have won 
first premium at the California midwinter 
fair. The early cantaloupes grow most 
l>rolificaIly, whole fields having averaged as 
high as $300 per acre in one season. Sugar 
beets grow to perfection and have a high 
percentage of sugar. On account of the 
dry atmospheric conditions the beets keep 
well in the ground for many months, mak- 
ing it possible for a factory to operate al- 
most continually. A one-thousand-ton 



cultivated through irrigation in Arizona, 
there is a large area in the northeastern 
section of the territory which can be 
farmed without irrigation, as dry farming 
is now satisfactorily practiced in parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, where the rainfall is no greater than 
in the section of Arizona referred to. 
Large apple orchards are already in suc- 
cessful operation in Arizona, under dry 
farming, and the fruit is of such a fine 
quality that it finds a demand reaching 
even to London. 

The commercial and banking conditions 
throughout Arizona are of the most satis- 
factory and substantial character. There 
are eleven national and eighteen terri- 
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tonal banks in our territory, having a 
combined capital and surplus of $2,122,- 
675, and showing individual deposits of 
nearly $12,000,000. Only one bank fail- 
ure, and that for a very small amount, 
has occurred in Arizona during the past 
ten years, and commercial failures are 
very rare. 

The condition of the live stock industry 
in Arizona is most satisfactory. Accord- 
ing to the census there are over six hun- 
dred thousand head of cattle in the terri- 
tory. As a matter of fact, there are prob- 
ably at least three-fourths of a million 
head of cattle in the territory to-day, and 
a million sheep. Our live stock interests 
are carefully protected by a code of sani- 
tary laws which is regarded by stockmen 
throughout the union as a model code. 
These laws are strictly enforced, and as a 
result we have no outbreaks of contagious 
diseases among cattle within our territory, 
and are practically free from the stringent 
Federal restrictions placed on nearly all 
other range states and territories. The 
cattle are being steadily improved by the 
importation of the very best of breeding 
stock, and in the valleys the raising of fine 
horses (both trotting and draft) has be- 
come an important and growing industry. 
It is not generally known that Arizona 
has within its borders one of the largest 
unbroken virgin forests in the United 
States. The production of lumber on an 
extensive scale is carried on in the north- 
em part of our territory, and this in- 
dustry, under the wise regulation of the 
Bureau of Forestry, should continue de- 
veloping most satisfactorily. 

The transportation facilities of Arizona 
are rapidly being extended. Hundreds of 
miles of railway were built within the 
borders of the state during the past year, 
and thousands of men are now employed 
on new railway construction within it. 

To any one who has ever traveled across 
Arizona and New Mexico, the argument of 
the unwieldy size of the proposed joint 
state will strongly appeal. The centers of 
population in Arizona and New Mexico 
are nearly five hundred miles apart, are 
separated by rough and volcanic country 
and crossed by many deep canyons. 
Nature herself has made it impractical to 
shorten the distances between the centers 
of population in the two territories. 
ArisQUd and New Mwco together have 



an area of over two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand square miles ; more than five 
times the area of New England. From 
Phoenix, near the center of Arizona, to 
Santa Fe, the capital of the proposed new 
state, by rail is 651 miles. It costs $30 
and requires twenty-eight hours to get 
from one city to the other. From Yuma, 
Arizona, to Santa Fe is 791 miles, the fare 
is $40.25 and thirty-two hours are re- 
quired to make the trip. 

The inconvenience and exorbitant ex- 
pense of carrying on a state government 
under such physical disadvantages, with 
our system of political conventions, state 
legislatures, etc., is quite apparent. 

The following quotation from the 
United States Senate Document No. 216, 
presented on February 12 to the Senate, 
in opposition to joint statehood, covers 
succinctly some of otir practical and legal 
objections : 

New states may be admitted by the Congress 
into the union, but no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
state; nor any state be formed by the junction 
of two or more states, or parts of states, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the states con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress. 

It has been frequently asserted by the 
public press that the real opponents to 
joint statehood were the large miners and 
the railways, and that the people of Ari- 
zona had but little interest in the matter. 
As a matter of fact, the delegation of Ari- 
zona citizens which went to Washington 
to protest against this union, of which I 
had the honor to act as chairman, went 
because of these newspaper rumors, with 
the purpose of showing to Congress that, 
whatever the feeling of the large mining 
and railroad companies might be on this 
subject, the bone and sinew of the people 
were thoroughly in earnest in their opposi- 
tion to this obnoxious union and were 
very glad that in this instance the large 
corporations were of the same mind. 

The Foraker amendment to the Joint 
Statehood Bill in no way interferes with 
the prompt admission of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as a joint state, but pro- 
vides that unless a majority of the electors 
in both Arizona and New Mexico, voting 
separately, favor joint statehood, the 
union shall not be forced upon them. This 
amendment is certainly a fair solution of 
the much-discussed statehood question, 
and its adoption wiU be satisfactory to the 
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people of Arizona. The defeat of jointure 
at the polls will leave the people of each 
territory under a territorial form of gov- 
ernment until they have grown to such 
proportions, both in population and re- 
sources, that the nation will welcome them 
to the sisterhood of states as independent 
commonwealths. 

We recognize fully the inequalities of 
taxation existing in Arizona— as well as 
in all portions of the union— and our 
present governor, an appointee of the 
President, has recently taken a bold and 
courageous stand in an effort to adjust 
this vexed taxation question, especially as 
it relates to mines. Through a board of 
equalization, which he appointed, the as- 
sessment of the mines in Arizona was last 
summer raised over $9,000,000, and the 
Supreme Court of Arizona in January 
decided that this territorial board had the 
power to make the raise. It is apparent. 



therefore, that we in Arizona thoroughly 
realize the necessity of adjusting these in- 
equalities of taxation and that a decidedly 
improved condition is now being brought 
about by our present governor and his 
appointees, backed by public opinion. 
The satisfactory solution of this intricate 
problem of taxation really lies with the 
home-makers of Arizona, and it is in the 
character and rapid increase of these 
home-makers that our absolute faith in 
our ability satisfactorily to adjust this 
problem rests. 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to 
give some idea of the immense and rapidly 
developing resources of Arizona. Her 
people have no fear of the future; they 
only ask to be let alone with an opi>ortu- 
nity to work out their own destiny, within 
their own boundaries, and inspired bv 
those American ideals which have made 
the winning of the West possible. 
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AaSXflTAMT IN BISTORT, BABTABD UNiyBBUlT 



^3 the stately Cunard 
S^ steamer Ivemia, one 
S bright morning in early 
^ March, made her way 
^ slowly up the harbor 
3 toward the famous old 
Jg Charlestown dockyards 
at Boston, the most in- 
different observer could not have failed 
to note a remarkable transformation in 
her appearance. Against the shining 
white backgroimd of her figure came out 
a succession of brilliant colors fairly 
kaleidoscopic under the play of sunshine 
and shadow. There were patches of red 
and green and yellow, with here and there 
a liberal admixture of blue and scarlet 
and crimson. It was as if by some strange 
magic the steamer's broad decks were be- 
ing converted before one's very eyes into 
gigantic flower-gardens. The illusion, 
however, was soon dispelled. As the good 
"ip drew within hailing distance of the 



wharf her blossoming effect became ca- 
pable of an easy and by no means super- 
natural explanation. It was due to noth- 
ing more or less than the picturesque cos- 
tumes worn by some two thousand men, 
women and children who were thronging 
the decks in eager anticipation of the end 
of a long and wearisome steerage journej 
across seas. 

To be exact, the Ivemia carried 1,740 
passengers. Of these 1,522 had made the 
trip in the steerage, while but 146 traveled 
second cabin and only seventy-two sa- 
loon. The steerage crowd was easily the 
most interesting. It had been gathered 
from almost every comer of Europe and 
was composed of human beings of the 
most widely differentiated races, tongxtes, 
and social conditioiis. Most conspicuous 
were the Hungarians, about six hundred 
in all, who, as appeared subsequently, had 
first assembled at the Croatian port of Fi- 
ume to sail on a Mediterranean steamer to 
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rrS GETTING TO BE A PRETTY STRENUOUS GAME FOR UNCLE SAM 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal 



New York, but missing connection had 
been sent overland to Liverpool to take 
passage on the Ivemia. Nearly half of 
them were women. These were in full 
national dress, which not only in splendor 
of color but also in economy of material 
gave pretty much the effect of the chorus 
of a comic opera. Each wore on her head 
a showy scarf of scarlet, yellow, or orange. 
The costumes of the men were scarcely 
less brilliant. Though classed together as 
Hungarians, these people spoke half a 
dozen different tongues and could con- 
verse together only through the medium 
of interpreters. Besides the Hungarians 
the ship carried 390 Italians, 120 Russian 
Jews, about two hundred Scandinavians, 
150 English and Irish, fifteen Turks, four- 
teen Armenians, twelve Germans, ten 
Finns and five French, all of whom added 
in their own way to the variegated appear- 
ance of the crowd. 

For nearly an hour the stream flowed 
steadily across the gangway. At the shore 
end the throng was narrowed to single 
file so that the United States Marine Hos- 
pital physician could look sharply for per- 
sons who bore the marks of disease or in- 
firmity. Thence it spread again into the 
pen where long stairways guarded by rail- 
ings led down to the inspectors' desks. 

By the next day practically all of the 
newcomers who had succeeded in satisfy- 
ing the officials of their fitness to become 
residents of the country, and who had any 
definite plans for the future, were setting 
out to begin their new life. About one 
liniidred ^d^s^v^nty-fiv^ of the Scan- 



dinavians started on the overland trip 
to the great farming regions of the 
Northwest Most of the Hungarians and 
some of the Irish, Germans and Armeni- 
ans pushed on toward the mining districts 
of western Pennsylvania. Many of the 
Italians left for New York and other sea- 
board cities to join relatives and old 
friends or to seek employment. A very 
considerable portion made no effort to get 
beyond Boston. 

In the meantime the Ivemia was pre- 
paring to set sail again for Europe, 
whence within the space of four short 
weeks she would return similarly 
freighted; likely enough with a steerage 
throng a third larger and twice as cosmo- 
politan. 

Only those who know the foreigner best 
appreciate the complexity of the influ- 
ences and conditions that bring him here. 
They understand that only veiy rarely 
can it be said that any one motive alone 
has prompted emigration in even an in- 
dividual case, much less throughout a 
group or class. A Russian Jew tells me 
tiiat he is in America because he hates the 
rule of the Czar, but frankly admits that 
if he could have made a living for his 
family in the old home he would have re- 
mained there the rest of his days. His 
neighbor testifies that it was the terror 
inspired by the Kishinev massacre that led 
him to migrate, but he also explains that 
he should never have thought of coming 
to America but for the fact that an unclf 
settled in New York a dozen years ago an( 
prospered. An Italian ditch-digger avow 
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that he is here only for work and wages 
during a summer. His fellow-townsman, 
however, is ambitious to give his children 
the advantages they can not have in 
Naples but may have in Boston, and so 
he is counting the days until his savings 
can bring them over and settle them in an 
American home. And so one might go 
on enumerating cases from actual life, 
all of which serve as types and help to 
explain why our immigrants to-day are 
so heterogeneous a mass. 

Th0 Problem of Assisted Immigration 

One very important thing, which we 
know now, but which we had only the 
barest intimations of a few years ago, is 
that the volume of our annual iilmiigra- 
tion is quite out of proportion to what the 
ordinary normal influences controlling the 
movements of population would make it. 
In other words, it has been discovered 
that after all the social, economic, politi- 
cal, religious and purely personal motives 
for immigration have been duly taken into 
account, we have not yet a sufficient aggre- 
gate of impelling forces to explain the 
remarkable increase in the numbers of our 
immigrants which the past few years have 
witnessed. Happily, in discovering this 
fact we have also unearthed the reasons 
for it. Briefly stated, these are that a very 
considerable element in our yearly influx 
of aliens is the product of artificial stimu- 
lation at the hand of a variety of inter- 
ests whose purposes are best served by 
the deliberate promotion of widespread 
emigration from Europe. And herein we 
have found an aspect of the immigration 
problem no less vital than noveL 

Under certain conditions, as when an 
Australia is to be peopled, direct stimu- 
lation of emigration may be proper 
enough and actually beneficial to every- 
body concerned, but on the face of 
things it has no rightful place in the 
transplanting of European peoples to 
America. It should be, and generally 
is, accepted as a maxim that aliens who 
take up their residence in our country 
should do so in every case voluntarily, on 
their own responsibility, and under no 
sort of external pressure. Since, there- 
fore, the fact has been uncovered that 
thousands of Europeans, especially Hun-. 
«rarians and Italians, are brought to 

"nerica every year through the induce- 



ments held out to them by parties who ex- 
pect to profit by their migration, it may 
be affirmed witiiout hesitation that the 
phase of the immigration problem which 
calls for most immediate and decisive 
action to-day is the reducing of the move- 
ment to the volume it would normally sus- 
tain if fixed solely by the bona fide enter- 
prise of the immigrants themselves. 

As things now are, the first and most 
obvious step to take is to cut away every 
form of artificial stimulus to immigration. 
This task may be attacked while we are 
yet debating questions of admission and 
exclusion, urban congestion, and distribu- 
tion and assimilation. Pew people realize, 
because few are in a position to know, 
how strong are the mercenary influences 
which are all the time at work drawing 
into the swift stream of migration men 
and women who ought never to leave their 
old homes and under normal conditions 
would never do so. This fostering of 
immigration for the money that there is 
in it is an unmitigated eviL It is such 
whether regarded from our own stand- 
point or from that of the immigrant him- 
self, and every effort made to counteract 
it is wisely directed. 

Not long ago a lady connected with the 
Associated Charities of the District of 
Columbia called at the Immigration Bu- 
reau in Washington and reported the case 
of a Hungarian family which admirably 
illustrates one aspect of the evil of enticed 
immigration. The entire family in ques- 
tion, consisting of husband, wife and five 
children, had once been living in Buda- 
Pesth, where the husband was a barber 
and the wife a hairdresser. Prosperity 
had rewarded their industry and they 
had come to be far better situated than 
the average people of their class. Both 
were happy and content. An agent of 
a steamship company, however, called 
upon the husband and represented to him 
that while he was doing very nicely in 
Buda-Pesth he could do twice as well in 
America. The suggestion of emigration 
was pondered over and finally acted upon. 
The barber left wife and children and 
came to Baltimore, expecting by his labor 
eventually to make for them a home in 
the new world. 

Finding that the wages paid barbers in 
Baltimore were scarcely adequate for his 
own support, he left the place and went 
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to Washington, where he got a position 
at ten dollars a week. This income en- 
abled him to send small amounts regularly 
to his wife and, though he was in no way 
enthusiastic regarding the step he had 
taken, he resolved to make the test of it 
and continued to send home letters 
thoughtfully concealing the real struggle 
he was having. The wife, supposing that 
her husband was realizing the expectations 
created in their minds by the steamship 
agent, sold their custom and household 
belongings and came to Baltimore with 
the five diildren, rejoicing in the pleasant 
surprise which she was preparing. The 
surprise, however, under the circum- 
stances was anything but pleasant. The 
husband, in response to the telegram giv- 
ing him his first intimation of the family's 
arrival, hastened to Baltimore and con- 
ducted his loved ones back to his cheerless 
room in Washington. 

No time was required, of course, for the 
wife to realize the error into which she 
had unwittingly fallen, and in a short 
while she became so hysterical from dis- 
tress and homesickness that in the opinion 
of the lady who reported the case she 
would shortly have to be confined to some 
institution for the insane. No relief could 
be forthcoming from the Immigration 
Bureau, since after aliens are once legally 
admitted to the country there are no 
means by which they can be deported. In 
such a manner was one happy and pros- 
perous European family involved in ma- 
terial and mental ruin simply because of 
the desire of a steamship agent to increase 
his businessr by selling the several tickets 
required for the removal of the family to 
America. The case, with minor varia- 
tions, could be duplicated scores of times 
in the charity records of any of our great 
cities; and with the added feature of in- 
capacity, disease, or degradation on the 
part of the immigrants thus thrown upon 
ns, it could be paralleled unknown hun- 
dreds of times. 

The stimulation of immigration to-day 
comes from three main sources: (1) trans- 
portation companies, chiefly the great 
transatlantic steamship lines; (2) a varie- 
gated class of European ''agents" and 
"runners" whose relations with the 
steamship companies are not alwajrs easy 
to make out, and (3) large employers and 
employment agencies in the United States. 



In treating the subject it is impossible to 
deal separately with the first and second, 
though they are by no means identicaL 

Tnniportttlon Companies and Immigration 

The incitement of emigration to the 
United States by interested parties is no 
new phenomenon. As far back as 1891 it 
was deemed a matter sufficiently impor- 
tant to call for legislation by Congress, 
and in that year was enacted a statute by 
which effort was made to restrict immi- 
gration to the number of those who should 
seek homes or employment in this coun- 
try purely of their own accord. 

This measure having become plainly in- 
adequate, in 1903 its terms were stiffened 
by amendments providing, among other 
things, that the soliciting of immigration 
by transportation companies or their 
agents, orally, or in writing or printing, 
should constitute a criminal offense pun- 
ishable by fine, and providing also that 
at every port where transportation com- 
panies sell tickets to aliens they must post 
conspicuously the immigration laws of the 
United States in the language of the coun- 
try concerned. Even this legislation, how- 
ever, was only indifferently successful. 
The large numbers of sick, disabled, 
pauper and immoral Europeans who con- 
tinued to be brought to the American 
ports were quite enough in themselves to 
create a isuspicion that their coming had 
not been due solely to their own initiative. 

This feeling became so strong among 
persons acquainted with the facts that 
soon after Mr. Sargent took diarge of the 
Immigration Bureau he adopted the plan 
of sending an inspector through all the 
more impprtant European countries to 
ascertain as far as possible to what extent 
emigration to the United States was being 
augmented by the activity of transporta- 
tion companies and their various sorts of 
agents. The man selected for the mission 
was Mr. Marcus Braun and it is to his 
careful work, together with that of more 
recent inspectors like Mr. Maurice Pish- 
berg, that we owe pretty much all that we 
know of the actual processes and extent of 
assisted immigration in late years. 

Mr. Braun sailed for Hamburg in April, 
1904, and entered upon a minute investi- 
gation which led him up and down 
tiirough Europe a total distance of 
twenty-five thousand miles. Conditions 
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in ten leading conntries and at sixteen im- 
portant ports were studied with untiring 
diligence. Upon his return he made an 
elaborate report which may be found in 
the Annual Report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1904. In this very interest- 
ing document the inspector expressed the 
conviction that but for the activity of the 
transportation companies in their hunt 
for business, the volume of immigration 
into the United States would not exceed 
one-half of the present figures. 

Here is revealed a state of affairs which 
may well challenge attention. All of the 
great transatlantic steamship companies, 
as the Cunard, the White Star, the Ham- 
burg-American, and the Nortli German 
Lloyd, are served throughout Europe by a 
vast body of agents ranging in importance 
from the companies' representatives at 
leading ports like Hamburg, Liverpool, 
and Naples to ignorant Austrian and Ital- 
ian peasants who perchance have never 
wandered a hundred miles from their 
native villages but who nevertheless, for 
the sake of the commissions they hope to 
be paid, are active in stirring up their 
fellows to try their fortunes in a new 
world. 

It would, perhaps, be hardly correct to 
say that the companies maintain this 
elaborate hierarchy, for at the most their 
connection with the inferior members of 
it is only indirectly through the superior 
ones. The line, however, between the 
regularly commissioned and salaried and 
the practically self -constituted agents can 
not be determined with any approach to 
accuracy. On the face of things the situ- 
ation is about this: each company keeps 
up an authorized agency at important 
points; these appoint sub-agents, who in 
turn enlist the services of all classes of 
people occupying all sorts of positions to 
drum up traflSc for their respective lines; 
but when the companies are taken to task 
for the abuses committed by these sub- 
agents they promptly disclaim all connec- 
tion with any but their general represent- 
atives and profess to be in entire igno- 
rance of the abnormal pressure all the 
time being put upon the masses of Europe 
to migrate. 

The nominal function of these sub- 
Lgents, so far as they have any at all, is 
-) supply information when called upon, 



especially regarding sailing schedules, 
rates, and other details of ocean travel 
Practically, however, they have become an 
army of recruiting officers, influencing 
and enticing people with all degrees of 
flagrant deceitfulness to begin life anew 
in America— and, of course, incidentally, 
to take passage thither on one of their 
company's splendid new liners which saQs 
on such and such a (very convenient) day, 
and the rates on which are so very, very 
low! 

The village agents work under the di- 
rection of district agents and all are stimu- 
lated to their utmost exertions by the 
commission which they receive when they 
deliver their passengers at the steamship 
company's docks. **The more they get," 
says Mr. Braun in a letter written to the 
Immigration Bureau during his tour of 
inspection "the easier it is to keep up the 
full flow of the tide, and the interest and 
excitement in the movement is stimulated 
in every possible way where the emigra- 
tion fever has obtained a good foothold. 
In northern, central, and southern Europe 
there is an enormous amount of material 
to work upon, and the most remote agri- 
cultural valleys are invaded by agents 
with advertising matter of every descrip- 
tion and emigration missionaries ostensi- 
bly engaged in other business. It is one 
of the best organized, most energetically 
conducted, branches of commerce in the 
world." 

Tickets are sold to people who have but 
the vaguest idea of where they are going, 
who lack all of the qualifications necessary 
for life in a strange country, and who in 
many cases are so obviously unfit that they 
can not possibly be made to pass the ad- 
mission examination at any American 
port. Every sort of ingenuity is practiced 
to **patch up" persons afficted with tra- 
choma, f avus, and other diseases so that 
they may succeed in getting through. 

The great difficulty is to fix responsi- 
bility for these shameful abuses. Most 
European countries, especially Germany, 
Austria and Italy, have very strict laws 
against the enticing of emigration, de- 
signed, if for nothing else, to prevent the 
draining off of young men capable of mili- 
tary service. The enei^jy witii which they 
have generdly sought to secure the exeeiF 
tion of these laws must relieve them ^ 
any great measure of blame. OOqIc 
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Obviously the fault lies with the steam- 
ship companies and the network of agen- 
cies which exist by providing them with 
passenger business. Yet it will not do to 
go too far in condemning the companies 
themselves, for their guilt is susceptible of 
a perfectly natural, even if not wholly 
adequate, explanation, and besides the 
fault is not all their own. The temptation 
to exploit immigrant travel to the utmost 
is undeniably strong. Until very recently, 
at least, it was admitted by representa- 
tives of the companies that the traffic 
of the steerage was their main source of 
income. At present they generally claim 
that this is not true, though the volume of 
this traffic has lately so increased that it 
is difficult to account for the alleged fall- 
ing off of profits, and the bitterness of 
the famous rate war of the summer and 
autumn of 1904 tends to make one k bit 
suspicious. 

In any event it is not to be questioned 
that immigrant travel is still a very large 
item on the companies' account books, and 
it is only natural that, other things being 
equal, lliese companies should desire to 
increase it just as a factory owner or a 
mine operator would want to increase his 
output. As Mr. Sargent has quite rightly 
said, "it is useless, if not puerile, to trust 
that the transportation lines, representing 
enormous investments of capital, oper- 
ated for the express purpose, will not re- 
sort to every known means to secure pas- 
sengers, or that persons acting as their 
agents in foreign countries will not do 
likewise to secure commissions, even if 
such acts involve a violation of the laws 
of the United States. The former is quite 
natural, indeed, commendable, within law- 
ful limitations; the latter may be reason- 
ably anticipated." The ethics of the mat- 
ter may lie pretty plainly in a certain di- 
rection, but practical experience teaches 
what may be clearly expected. 

Rcmcdlc»« Existing tnd ProiMMd 

The difficult thing is to determine the 
extent to which the companies are guilty 
of positive misconduct in the matter as 
compared with the measure in whidi they 
are the more or less unconscious, even un- 
willing, victims of their self-serving Euro- 
pean agents and "feeders." The best 
evidence that can be gathered goes to show 
that, on the whole, the companies en- 



deavor to comply with the law— the letter, 
at least, if not the spirit. They know that 
they are held to account for every immi- 
grant whom they transport to our coasts. 
If they bring persons whom the immi- 
grant inspectors refuse to admit they are 
bound to pay for the board and lodging of 
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such persons while in the detention pens 
and eventually to carry them back to their 
homes free of charge. If they bring per- 
sons affiicted with contagious diseases and 
it can be shown that the disease existed at 
the time of embarkation and might have 
been detected by a competent physician, 
they are subject to a fine of one hundred 
dollars for every such person transported 
and must supply free board, lodging, and 
return passage. 

These requirements unquestionably 
operate as a valuable check upon the zeal 
of the companies for immigration busi- 
ness^ and it is in the rigid enforcement of 
legislation of this character that one 
means is afforded us of ameliorating the 
assisted immigration evil in the future. 
When steamship officials come to under- 
stand a little more clearly that the trans- 
porting of diseased, impoverished, and de- 
fective persons has become a source of 
positive financial loss, through fines and 
refusals to admit at the immigration ports, 
they will not be long in finding a way 
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protect themselves against the impositions 
of tiieir over-zealous employees and self- 
appointed servitors. Already the stricter 
enforcement of the law by our immigra* 
tion inspectors within the past two or 
three years has had a noticeable effect, 
and it is easy to see that the steamship 
companies themselves have begnn to make 
a thorough sifting of the people who apply 
at their European agencies for tickets to 
America. The worst type of Hungarians, 
for example, are usually in such a ph3rsi- 
cal and financial condition that tibey 
would almost certainly be rejected by the 
American inspectors ; hence Ihe companies 
shield themselves against probable loss by 
carrying these people to England where 
immigrant regulations are not so rigid. 

But while as a rule it is the most igno- 
rant, most credulous, and least desirable 
elements of the European peasantry that 
are chiefly appealed to by the immigra- 
tion promoters, it is neverOieless true tiiat 
the efforts of these men induce the re- 
moval to America of large numbers of 
people who can not be denied admission 
under any reasonable exclusion regula- 
tions. The problem must be dealt with in 
Europe as well as in America. It is es- 
sentially international in character and 
can never be solved with complete satis- 
faction until the nations concerned take 
it up together and work out a common 
program of action. 

First of all, those nations which already 
have laws prohibiting the enticing of emi- 
gration must be stirred to greater vigi- 
lance and energy in the execution of them. 
In the second place, countries like Switzer- 
land which have no such legislation, and 
which in consequence have become the 
rendezvous of emigration agents and run- 
ners, must be brought to the point of act- 
ive cooperation toward the suppression of 
the illicit business. Thirdly, the steam- 
ship companies being themselves largely 
international and therefore immune from 
close control should be subjected to 
enough pressure to keep their solicitation 
of business within legitimate bounds. 

The mere arrest and conviction of a 
sub-agent here and there has little or no 
effect upon the general situation. It does 
not bring the steamship companies into 
the controversy and apparently only 



stimulates other agents to more adroit 
methods of evading the law. In any indi- 
vidual case the ticket sold to an "aaasted" 
emigrant passes through so many hands 
before it reaches him, and the original 
conunission for handling the business is 
subdivided so many times, that it is 
scarcely possible to lay hold of the guilty 
party if the company itself is eliminated. 

Finally, the work of inspection must be 
transferred as far as possible from Ameri- 
can to European ports. Altiiough no act- 
ive steps have yet been taken in this direc- 
tion, it is well known that this is to be the 
policy of the Inmiigration Bureau under 
its present management At present onr 
consuls in foreign countries are expected 
to prevent the shipment of paupers or 
criminals to this country, but in practice 
this function of the consul does not mean 
much.* His powers are too vague and 
general and his time is too much occupied 
with other things. Adequate inspection 
of emigrants before embarkation can be 
secured only by the creation of a special 
class of oflSciaLs to reside at the various 
European ports and give their energies to 
this business alone ; and a plan for taking 
such a step is at present under consider- 
ation. 

If a system of this sort is instituted the 
problem of stimulated immigration can be 
attacked close to its roots and the present 
evil may reasonably be expected to be very 
largely removed. If, as President Roose- 
velt has recently declared in his last an- 
nual message to Congress, **the most seri- 
ous obstacle we have to encounter in the 
effort to secure a proper regulation of 
the immigration to these shores arises 
from the determined opposition of the 
foreign steamship lines, who have no 
interest whatever in the matter save to in- 
crease the returns on their capitid by 
carrying masses of immigrants hither in 
the steerage quarters of their ships," the 
most promising means of outwitting those 
who would prey upon our nationd well- 
being for their own pecuniary interests is 
to make a rigid examination of all our 
prospective immigrants and weed out the 
undesirable before they have had a chance 
to pay their precious lira, roubles, and 
kroner into the rapacious treasuries of the 
transportation companies. 
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PRINCE EUGENE, DUKE OF NERKE 
Youngeit son of the King of Sweden 



A KOYAL AKTIST 



BY 



LOUIS G. NORTHLAND 



THE recent visit of Queen Sophia of 
Sweden to Paris, which she has not 
visited for over twenty-five years, aroused 
considerable curiosity in the court circles 
of Europe. The Queen was traveling in- 
cognito and was attended by her young- 
est son, Prince Eugene, Duke of Nerike. 
It was given out otfcially from Stock- 
holm that the royal party was en route 
for Italy to join King Oscar at Cape St. 
Martin, but the real object of the Queen's 
visit to Paris is now known. It was to 
meet Mile. Louise Graefe, an opera singer 
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of some reputation and of Swedish an- 
cestry, for some years residing in France 
and on the continent. 

It has been widely announced and not 
contradicted that Prince Eugene is to 
marry the charming singer and to take 
up his permanent residence in Berlin, 
where he has a home in the vicinity of 
the Thiergarten. Like his brother, Prince 
Oscar Bemadotte, who married some ten 
years ago Hon. Ebba Munk, a lady-in- 
waiting on his mother. Queen Sophia, 
Prince Eugene will renounce^ bis rank as 
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a Swedish prince of the blood and all his 
ri^ts of succession, and will assume the 
title and rank of Count Osearson. Prince 
Eugene has a large independent fortune 
and is most democratic and unpreten- 
tious in manner and taste, and the 
renunciation of his royal rank will be 
regarded by him as a happy release 
rather than as a sacrifice. 

The Prince, who is now forty-one 
years old and holds the rank of a colonel 



in the royal Swedish army, is a painter 
of considerable merit. He studied under 
Gerome, Julien, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Gervex and Bonnat, and belongs to the 
impressionist school. At the World's 
Fair at Chicago and at the recent Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St, Louis his 
paintings were much admired. He seems 
to have inherited the talent and taste for 
art from his uncle, King Charles XV., 
who was a brilliant artist 
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I HE fact that there is 
growing up on both 
sides of the Atlantic a 
demand for national 
theaters is in itself an 
evidence of the relation 
which has arisen be- 
tween the drama and 
the life of the people. In our modem 
ideal the writer of highest genius is the 
writer who speaks to his own time, who 
voices its passions and aspirations, who 
interprets for it some part of its own, un- 
expressed, secret life. We are coming, 
consequently, to desire a theater removed 
from mercenary motives, that will bring to 
our view the representative genius of 
other countries, and will likewise become a 
worthy vehicle of the expression of our 
own national life. 

With this ideal we turn naturally to 
France. For France is to-day the leader 
of the world in drama. She has tried the 
experiment of subsidizing theaters, and 
the plays she stages show the many bril- 
liant facets of her sparkling, varicolored 
social life. And then, too, there is a grain 
of truth in the assertion: "Chacun a 
deux patries, la sienne et la France.'' 

Almost every theater in Paris has its 

distinctive character. To give the name 

of a house is of itself a classification of 

■^he plays that are there presented. The 

^omMie Franqaise and the Theatre An- 

)ine stand for separate and clearly de- 



fined dramatic tendencies. The Od£on is 
an understudy to the first state theater. 
The Palais Royale has a risque fame. 
The Chatelet is celebrated for its gor- 
geous scenic spectacles. At the Th^tre au 
Gyninase one sees Rejane in the lighter 
social drama of the day, wherein Vamour, 
the predominant mood of Paris, consti- 
tutes the central theme. The Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt explains itself from 
its owner's reputation. Each playhouse 
is so closely associated with the names of 
certain actors, and with plays of a par- 
ticular kind, that the humblest shopkeeper 
in the Latin Quarter knows about them 
all, and— if you choose to take him, or 
more likely, her, into your confidence— 
can advise you competently where in your 
present mood you had better go for your 
evening's entertainment. 

It would not be extraordinary to have 
the person in the street know of the 
Comedie Frangaise, the Od6on and the 
Theatre Libre, or the theater of the neigh- 
borhood where he dwelt, but this wider 
dramatic knowledge among the lowly is 
one of the surprises which Parisian in- 
telligence offers to foreigners. The shoi>- 
keeper who sells you an actress's picture 
can tell you a whole book of information 
about her and something of the play- 
house where she usually appears. He 
may merely have read of her in Le Figaro 
or La Petite Parisienne, which, wiOk 
French thrift, he rents every day from 
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the comer newa-stand for a fraction of 
their purchase price, but his interest 
spans all lacunae in the printed informa- 
tion. It is his pride to be au caurant 
with the drama of the day. This wide- 
awake attitude of his toward things dra- 
matic forms in an interesting way a link 
between the national temperament and 
that extraordinary phase of the French 
drama at the present day, the ''bouts- 
bouis/^ so called, which has become a 
force to be reckoned with in the develop- 
ment of French dramatic art. 

To an outsider, looking upon Paris 
with eyes of inquiry, one of the first 
qualities of* the city which stands out 
from its cosmopolitan background is the 
dramatic character of its outdoor life, 
especially in the less pretentious quar- 
ters, away from the boulevards clothed 
in their fungus growth of foreign life. 
Here, where the ** little people" live, the 
true republicans, whose prejudices de- 
cide the policy of France, every street is 
a stage, and the people passing to and 
fro act in a living drama, eloquent though 
humble, and far more enjoyable to the 
taste than the lees of life one sips at a 
caf6 table, beholding vice and virtue 
playing skittles, with propriety for nine- 
pins. 

You understand, then, how the stage 
seems hardly mimic to people who are 
used to beholding from window or door- 
step the comedy and tragedy of an every- 
day life conspicuously theatrical. You 
comprehend why the theater should be so 
much a necessity to the Frenchman that 
almost every night, his dinner over, he 
should go as a matter of course to the 
miniature playhouse near by, where are 
presented daily four short comedies, real- 
istic in situation and setting and lightened 
during intermissions by the musical ec- 
centricities of some clever chansonnier. 
In return for the small entrance fee 
which he pays he gets a remarkable vari- 
ety of repertory, and a uniform excel- 
lence of representation, from actors who 
have completed the arduous course of 
training in the Conservatoire. 

Theoretically, the Comedie Franqaise 
remains in the eyes of all educated 
Frenchmen the theater of France, by the 
same token that we, if asked to enumerate 
the vertebrae in the backbone of English 
literature, would name without hesitation 



the hundred best books. French boys and 
girls are taken to the Theatre Fran^aise 
and the Od^n as an educational exercise, 
and the House of Moli^re remains for 
them in later years a criterion of dra- 
matic excellence. But when the test of 
choice of an evening's entertainment is 
put to them, the chance is good that they 
choose seats somewhere else, in a smaller 
theater, where new plays are staged more 
frequently and some favorite actor or 
actress habitually appears; or else they 
go to the Theatre Libre. 
. To all who advocate a national theater 
for the United States the subsidized the- 
aters of France offer a valuable study, 
more particularly a study of human nature 
and its natural tendencies than, as one 
might expect, a study of the develop- 
ment of the drama. Neither the Com6die 
Fran^aise nor the Od^on has done for the 
French stage what was anticipated. The 
main service of the Comedie FrauQaise 
has been the preservation of tradition, as 
this has grown up out of the classic school 
of Moli^re. So long as the important 
literary output of France was composed 
of fiction, history or literary criticism, 
each of which held sway in turn until 
the commencement of the now existing 
era, this function of the subsidized the- 
ater sufficed; but with the changed con- 
ditions of to-day it is not enough. These 
subsidized theaters of France would 
swaddle the newly bom drama of our day 
as closely in conventions as mothers of 
the nie de France swaddle their infants. 

The Comedie stands to-day in an 
equivocal position. It is, so to speak, 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. It is not the 
old Comedie, which stood immutably for 
the traditions of Moli^re, for the historic 
unities and classic form ; it does not offer 
an open stage for the best dramatic ten- 
dencies of the times; it is not the pecu- 
liar property of its Associates as a cher- 
ished life honor; nor does it belong to 
the people of France, who find its reper- 
tory dull and its entrance fees prohib- 
itive. It is part of history, but it is not 
forming history, at any rate with the 
same ambition and spirit which are 
making other theaters of France mighty 
forces in the dramatic progress of the 
world. 

As for the Od6on, only one word need 
be said. Like the Com6die Fran^aise, it 
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is a subsidized theater; but, unlike the 
Com^die, its career is untouched by the 
Decree of Moscow. The government con- 
tents itself with nominating the manager, 
and with stipulating that two nights a 
week be reserved for presentation of old- 
established plays and for the work of 
new writers. Its prices are too high to 
put its programs within popular reach. 
And it can hardly be said to deserve in 
any respect the important title, ** national 
theater." 

If there is any national theater in 
Prance to-day, using the term apart from 
its significance of government support, in 
the sense of representative of the nation, 
it is the Theatre Antoine, the home of that 
revolutionary, polemic movement which 
expresses so freely the actual life and 
outlook of the people, and which has be- 
come, in consequence, what M. Emile 
Paguet, the most conservative of Prench 
critics, has declared **the only theater in 
Prance at the present time." 

We can not overestimate the impor- 
tance of this movement of the Theatre 
Libre. Not only has it widened the hori- 
zon of the Prench dramatist and put the 
newest dramatic thought within reach of 
the public grasp by its moderately priced 
presentations and the advertising which 
they inevitably get at the hands of Pran- 
cisque Sarcey and other masters of the 
feuUleton, but it speaks the language of 
reality, of its own times, a voice which 
finds in Prance peculiarly an echo in the 
breast of the multitude. 

Por, as it happens, there is a special 
reason why plays which represent the life 
of the petUe bourgeoisie should please 
the general public there. As Emil Reich 
has pointed out in his ** Success Among 
Nations," no country in Europe has been 
so thoroughly demedievalized as Prance. 
Though the barriers of class and caste 
still subsist, they have been so far leveled 
that a thoroughly good understanding 
exists throughout all classes of society. 
Whereas the American public sigh to look 
upon high life, the splendors, vagaries 
and indiscretions of the rich, the Prench- 
man is content to behold life pictured 
familiarly; he has one more reason for 
interest in a situation if it is placed on 
his own social level. 

What impresses an outsider most of all 
is the remarkable variety of the modem 



Prench drama. Each playwright is a 
free lance. There is to-day practically no 
stage convention, no predominant school. 
The situation reminds one of that flush 
of exuberant freedom which intoxicated 
Paris immediately after the Prench Rev- 
olution. The system which for forty 
years shackled the Prench drama by the 
Comedy of Manners which the Younger 
Dumas, Emile Augier and Sardou repre- 
sented, has been cast off; the new writers 
are stretching their limbs, and filling their 
lungs, and experiencing that mood of 
irresponsibility which is one. of the first 
delights of newly found freedom. 

But already they are running up 
against their limitations, part of them 
imposed and part of them natural. Dra- 
matic tradition dies hard in Prance, with 
the Comedie Pran^ise and the Con- 
servatoire eager to keep its flame alive. 
Aside from the tradition of a fixed dra- 
matic form there is the tradition of a 
prescribed dramatic training. The Con- 
servatory insists upon a certain routine. 
Yet the recent resignation of MM. Per- 
andy and Le Bargy, as a revolt against a 
regulation which they believed to be un- 
necessary, shows that the spirit of rebel- 
lion is actuating even the best actors as 
well as the new school of playwrights. 

Another enemy of both these classes of 
artists is the commercial manager, who is 
in the theatrical business for fiie avowed 
purpose of making money, and is not dis- 
posed to send his merchant vessels out to 
cruise upon an unknown sea. 

Yet another influence upon the devel- 
opment of Prench drama, and one which 
has been too little considered in this con- 
nection, is the popular education of 
Prench women. Just think what a world 
of romance and idealism is cut off from 
the Prench plajrwright by the isolation 
from the other sex to which the youi^ 
Prench girl is subjected until her mar- 
riage. It is this phase of the country's 
social life which has dried up the foun- 
tains of Prance's lyric verse, the poetry 
which springs spontaneously from the 
innocent young heart, rejoicing in the 
loves of youth. It is this also which hin- 
ders the novelist when he desires to intro- 
duce romance into his picture of Hfe; 
there is no love situation which he can 
utilize except some illicit amour after 
marriage. And the dramatist, like the 
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novelist, is obliged to approach love from 
the standpoint of adultery for this iden- 
tical social reason. 

It is needless to say that on this account 
neither drama nor novel fairly represents 
the social life of Prance to-day, when we 
consider them as a transcript of actuality. 
There are, perhaps, not an undue propor- 
tion of grisettes and members of the demi- 
monde depicted; but certainly there is 
far less intrigue among the married 
women of Prance than tiie pla3rs which 
are being produced on the Prench stage 
would lead one to suppose. As a type, 
the married Prench woman is virtuous, 
energetic and industrious, and looks after 
her husband, her household and her chil- 
dren in a way to merit the encomiums of 
Proverbs, thirty-first chapter and twenty- 
seventh verse. 

Yet this same trait of the Prench drama 
and novel, this emphasis upon intrigue, 
does voice public sentiment through the 
polemic character of the plays which are 
being written about it as a central theme. 
Thus Hervieu, whose plays usually are 
concerned with the infidelity of husband 
or wife, and the consequences, writes as 
a champion of women and a reformer of 
unjust, unequal marriage laws which 
give the husband the whip-hand and make 
the wife a chattel. 

To the modem Prench playwright 
there is no subject which does not permit 
of presentation on the stage. Any and 
every vice of modem society M. Eug6ne 
Brieux has made the target of his quix- 
otic lance; in '^Blanchette" he assails 
popular education; in *'L'Evas%on," 
science; in **Menages d' Artistes/^ art; 
in "L'Engrenage/* universal suffrage; 
in *'Les Bienfacteurs/* charity, and in 
"La Robe Rouge/ ^ the professional vices 
of the magistracy. In '^Remplacantes/' 
presented first at the Theatre Antoine, 
one of the most powerful of his plays, and 
one which has agitated the surface, at 
least, of Prench thought, he inveighs 
against the common Prench custom of 
importing wet-nurses from the country 
in order that Parisian matrons may not 
be obliged by maternal duties to forego 
social pleasures. 

That politics, which would seem to be 
wholly undesirable as a dramatic medium, 
may be interesting when properly han- 
dled, M. Emile Pabre showed when he 



attempted in "La Vie Publique^^ a crit- 
icism of Prench electoral customs. In 
"Les Ventres /lores'' the same playwright 
deals with an interesting feature of 
Prench political history, the wreck of a 
public man's good name by its connection 
with a financial scandal, a theme which 
recalls incidents of the Panama affair of 
several years ago. The American public is 
familiar with '* Business Is Business'' by 
Mirabeau, through Otis Skinner's presen- 
tation of it in the United States in the 
summer of 1905. Even discussion of 
religious subjects is not barred from dra- 
matic treatment in Prance. "Le Duel,*' 
by Henri Lavedan, which was a conspicu- 
ous failure when produced in New York, 
was earlier a tremendous success in Paris, 
giving rise to controversies even fiercer 
than the author's previous trimnph, "Le 
Prince d'Aurec/' 

There are several more important 
I^rench playwrights who have become so 
much our own that they require no more 
than a passing mention, to show their 
relation to the dramatic issues of their 
land. Richepin's " Chemineau '' has 
charmed us on our own stage. So, too, 
have Rostand's "Cyrano de Bergerac'' 
and "L^Aiglon"; and there is no play of 
Maeterlinck's which is not read quite as 
eagerly in America as in Prance, if it be 
not even more read, since here it is studied 
not only by literati, but by people of any 
profession and class. 

Richepin can hardly be considered as a 
fair representative either of Prance or of 
Prench genius. Bom beneath the African 
sun, and reared in a small, quiet city of 
Planders, he came to Paris, the home of 
the muses, as a suppliant, an outsider, a 
creature of foreign genius, who must work 
out his salvation along individual instead 
of along national lines. Not so with 
Prance's popular favorite among play- 
wrights, M. Edmond Rostand, whose lit- 
erary spirit, as well as the breath of his 
life, was a direct inheritance from his 
motherland. The reason why M. Rostand 
has interpreted Prance for us so ably is 
that he is of the Prench Prench, a son of 
a distinguished journalist of Marseilles, 
who has been deeply interested from the 
beginning of his career in civic and na- 
tional affairs. 

"Cyrano de Bergerac," the first dirtin- 
guished success of our dramatist, is, as all 
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Frenchmen are pleased to admit, France 
herself, ** France at her best, France at 
the culminating point of her genius," to. 
borrow the eulogism of an ardent admirer. 
To us, as observers, the play has its humor- 
ous as well as its effective side. Cyrano's 
melodramatic loyalty to his beloved '^ pan- 
ache" resembles the idealistic sentiment 
which pervades France in regard to the 
army. But there is in many of the situ- 
ations the same quality of humor which 
enlivens the newspaper accounts of the 
amusing duel over Jeanne d'Arc which 
took place in the South of France a while 
ago, between M. Deroulede and M. Jaurez, 
the leader of the Socialists in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. The figure of Cy- 
rano de Bergerac is created out of the 
heroic tomfoolery of the volatile French 
nation. 

Upon the old familiar forms of romanti- 
cism and realism has grown up within the 
last double-decade a new art, powerful and 
far reaching, including the inspiration of 
two worlds, the impressionistic revivify- 
ing art of the symbolists, which is more 
revolutionary than any other dramatic 
movement of our restless times. 

I doubt if we fully appreciate the fact 
that the aim of such a symbolist as 
Maeterlinck is, to an even greater degree 
than that of the realist, to depict life. 
What is seen and touched and grasped by 
the five senses is the least part of life ; all 
about us is the freer air of another world, 
while within us is a soul too content with 
its earthly captivity. The great problem 
of ** Whither, Whence,'' which so per- 
plexes us, is not to be comprehended; it 
remains to be apprehended. The sours 
adventures are not matters of personal 
exploit; tragedy is beyond the power of 



mere circumstance to paint No plot of 
action can portray the crisis of the spirit. 
It is man's common experience which is 
most eloquent of passion, pain and pleas- 
ure. It is life's hidden meaning which 
gives it its beauty and power; and the old 
dramatic art, which ti^es no account of 
this vital truth, is an art without a souL 

Symbolism, like the other new dramatic 
tendencies, is opening a new era in the 
history of the French stage. Never before 
has France's drama bloomed so luxuri- 
antly as now. Not in the capital merely, 
that hotbed where every seed of artistic 
promise is nurtured to fruition, but in 
rural neighborhoods as well, the theater 
has gained an increased importance. To 
this fact the passion play inaugurated at 
Nancy during August last, bears witness, 
and also such ventures as Maurice Pot- 
techer's People's Playhouse of Bussang, 
in the valley of the Moselle, which re- 
minds one picturesquely of Marie Antoin- 
ette 's courtly playhouse of Versailles, 
popularized to suit a public need and a 
middle-class people. 

To us who live across the seas, and are 
wont to think of France as Paris, the 
variety and richness of French drama 
brings amazement, that a single people 
should produce such a diversity of form 
and inspiration. Yet this Parisian flower 
is an orchid growth, which attaches itself 
to the rugged growth of the national 
culture, preserved and fostered at the 
nation's capital. Its embryo is brought 
thither from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the shadow of the Pyrenees, from 
Flanders, from every nook and comer of 
this land of myriad moods, light and 
melancholy. Herein, if anywhere, resides 
its strange poetic charm. 
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THE MAKING OF TOMORROW 

HOW THE WORLD OF TO-DAY IS PREPARING 
FOR THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW 



Edueadon in the Canadian New West 
By Charles Herbert Hueetle 

Leehtrtr in PkQotophy and Logic, AUmia CcUege 

NO question is of greater interest to the 
tiioughtful people of the new West 
than that of education. The most im- 
portant issue at the late elections, the first 
since the entrance of the two provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan into provincial 
status, was that of separate as against 
national schools. The Autonomy Bill em- 
bodied the principle of separate schools 
for religious minorities, and this proposi- 
tion was supported by the Liberal candi- 
dates; while the Conservatives declared 
for purely national schools. The verdict 
of the people, if the results of the elections 
can be taken as that, is by no means uncer- 
tain. In Alberta a solitary Conservative 
will uphold the views of his party against 
twenty-four sturdy Liberals. In Sas- 
katchewan, owing to the aggressive fight 
and strong personality of Mr. Haultain, 
late leader in the Territorial House, the 
Conservatives have won eight seats and 
came within a few votes of winning three 
or four more. 

It is doubtful whether the principle of 
separation in public school education will 
be attacked, at present at least. It must 
be remembered, however, that in the sys- 
tem in vogue teachers in the separate 
schools are required to pass the same ex- 
aminations as those in the national 
schools. The text-books in both classes of 
schools are also the same wi^ one excep- 
tion. In the lowest grades of the Roman 
Catholic schools it is permitted to use 
readers containing some instruction in re- 
ligious dogma. Nevertheless, though the 
evils incident to religious schools have 
been somewhat eliminated by the above 
provisions, the system spells separation in 
education, and there are many thoughtful 
people in the West who see trouble ahead. 
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Large numbers of intelligent Liberals 
voted the Conservative ticket at the late 
elections because it seemed to them that the 
historic principles of Liberalism had been 
forsaken by their own party. It may be 
that the Liberals, having gained power in 
the West, will gradually drift back to their 
old position, and the banner of provincial 
rights will again be seen raised above its 
hosts. 

At present there is only one institution 
in the two new provinces giving instruc- 
tion in university work. Alberta College, 
in the city of Edmonton, the capital of 
Alberta. The story of its founding and 
subsequent career is illustrative of the 
spirit of the West 

About two and one-half years ago a 
number of men sat together in counciL 
They aspired to be the founders of a new 
institution of learning to be located in the 
most northerly city in America, except 
Dawson City in the Yukon. The initial 
stages of the movement had been passed,, 
the consent of the church-governing body 
(for the new college was to be a Methodist 
venture) had been given, and a sum of 
money pledged by tiie citizens sufficient 
to meet the needs of the first three years. 
Only one important requirement re- 
mained to be met, namely, the appoint- 
ment of the principal; and the man they 
wanted was down with t3T)hoid in the city 
hospital. The moment was indeed un- 
auspicious to offer the position with hope 
of acceptance. What if the man of their 
desire turned the proposition downt 
Where should they look for another? Per- 
haps it would be wiser to wait a year. 
That was the counsel of the Wise Man 
from the East who had been deputed by 
the church to aid the young western en- 
thusiasts. ''Better wait," he said. The 
group of men sat for a few moments in 
silence. Then one of them rose to his feet. 
''I move," he said, "that we begin at 
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once.'* The motion was put and carried 
unanimously. To the man in hospital, 
burning with fever, the Wise Man from 
the East and another offered, on behalf 
of the directors, the position of principal, 
and the offer was accepted. 

On October 5 of that year the principal- 
elect sat in one of a suite of rooms engaged 
as temporary quarters and waited all day 
for a pupiL None came. He was there 
again the next morning promptly at nine 
o'clock. At 10 :30 A.M., three men entered 
the room. Two of them were **sky 
pilots"; they were steering into the har- 
bor the first student, and tiie work of Al- 
berta CoUege had begun. The second 
year closed with 180 students registered 
in all departments, and a staff of eleven 
professors and lecturers actively em- 
ployed. A college building, costing with 
equipment over $20,000, was finished and 
in use during the year ; all the bills were 
paid and there was a balance on the right 
side. The college has commended itself 
to the people of Alberta. Last summer 
the college building was more than 
doubled in size, and at the time of writing, 
is filled to its utmost capacity. 

The aim of this institution is to meet 
the educational requirements of the Car 
nadian Northwest without invading the 
field already well occupied by the public 
and high schools. No student, no matter 
how small his educational equipment, is 
refused admittance. Instruction is given 
in arts, including matriculation and the 
first two years of university work; com- 
mercial work, including stenography and 
typewriting; music, both instrumental 
and vocal ; elocution and physical culture. 
There is also an all-comers' course for 
young men and women whose early ad- 
vantages were few and who could not now 
enter the public schools except in the low- 
est grades. This course has proved to be 
a great blessing to a number of young 
men and women during the past years. 

The ideal of the college is a preparation 
for life. **Non scholae, sed vitae/^ sums 
up its purpose. To bring the young men 
and women of the West who enter its halls 
to understand life in its true meaning, 
and to help them to prepare themselves 
for its service, is the aim the instructors 
constantly keep before themselves. Hence 
manhood and womanhood stand for more 
than scholarship, however important that 



may be, and, in the phrase of the college 
motto, "Mores sunt maxima,'' right habits 
are the big thing. 

The future is full of promise. A school 
of domestic science is to be the next ad- 
dition, so that the daughters of the West 
may be equipped to become the home- 
makers of to-morrow— ladies in the old 
generic meaning of that much abused 
Saxon word, as wise breakers of bread. 

Here then, is the nucleus of the higher 
education of the Canadian greater West, 
and it is probable that along these lines 
farther movement will be made. Hon. Mr. 
Rutherford, Premier of Alberta, has 
stated his intention of bringing in a Uni- 
versity Bill at the first meeting of the 
Legislature in March. Beyond this notic- 
ing definite is settied. How to build up a 
system of higher education upon l^ese 
prairies that shall be free from the 
dominance of political and religious insti- 
tutions, and which shall at the same time 
be deeply religious and broadly ^ucative, 
is the problem at present before the 
people of these provinces. 



Weighing the World at the Pyrtmldt 
By Percy Trcncbard 

SCIENCE is dissatisfied with the ac- 
cepted figures of the earth's weight 
They are considered a trifie antique for a 
twentieth century standard. Americans 
are to lead the way in weighing the world 
once more. 

It may sound absurd to some to speak 
of weighing the great earth and yet it has 
been done and is to be done again. More 
than half a century ago pendulums were 
swung, under Airy's direction, at the top 
and bottom of an English coed pit. The 
comparison of their times of swing showed 
how heavy the whole earth was compared 
with the outermost thin shell, a shell of 
the thickness of the depth of the coal pit. 
Since geologists were able to give a fair 
estimate of tiie weight of this surface shell, 
the weight of the entire earth became a 
mere matter of multiplication. 

The same experiment is to be repeated 
by a scientific expedition from the Survey 
Department at Washington. Pendulums 
are to be swung at the apex of the great 
pyramid and in the chambers at its center 
and base. From the swing of these pen- 
dulums the comparative weights of the 
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earth and of the pyramid can be learned, 
and the weight of the pyramid having 
been estimated, the weight of the world 
will be, as in the case of the Airy experi- 
ment, a mere matter of multiplication. 

All this may be a little puzzling to the 
lay mind, but the explanation is not diffi- 



earth's weight must be estimated to form 
a basis for the other calculations. 

**The same principle is applied. The 
pyramid will be used as a basis for the 
first estimate. A plumb-bob will be swung 
from the apex of the pyramid, observation 
and calculation will determine the force 



THE GREAT PYRAMID 
Now being used by modern science in ascertaining the weight of the earth 



cult. Asked to describe the method of 
weighing the world in plain untechnical 
language an ofl&cial of the Survey Depart- 
ment said : 

**The principle is that the weight of a 
body is proportionate to the attraction 
which it exerts. By the pull that the sun 
exerts over the earth as shown by the 
earth's motion, we estimate that its attrac- 
tion is 352,280 times as great as the earth's 
and therefore that the sun's mass is that 
many times greater than the mass of the 
earth. Knowing the weight of the earth 
it is easy to estimate the weight of the sun 
by this method of comparison. In the 
same way the weight of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Venus, Neptune or any other planet may 
be ascertained by comparison with the 
weight of the sun, basing the calculations 
on the amount of attraction the sun exer- 
cises over these planets. But first the 



of the attraction of the small body, 
namely, the pyramid, for the plumb-bob 
and the greater attraction of the large 
body, the earth, for the plumb-bob. The 
weight of the pyramid having been esti- 
mated, the weight of the earth will be 
calculated by multiplying the pyramid's 
weight by the number of times the attrac- 
tion of the earth for the plumb-bob is 
greater than the attraction of the pyramid 
for the plumb-bob. From the standard 
thus fixed the weight of all other bodies in 
the solar system can be estimated. 

**Here are some old figures for you; the 
number of cubic m^les in the earth is about 
259,800,000,000 ; each cubic mile contains 
147,200,000,000 cubic feet and each cubic 
foot, upon the average, weighs 5.67 times 
as much as a cubic foot of water, or 354 
pounds, 6 ounces avoirdupois. Figure it 
out for yourself." 
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THE ATHLETE'S PACE 



EXHAUSTION 



OUT OF BREATH 



THE suffering of 
the athlete who 
wins fame on the 
cinder path has been 
graphically depicted 
in a series of clay 
models based on 
snap-shots just fin- 
ished by Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, physical 
director of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania. The most 
striking is that de- 
picting ** Violent 
Effort/' In this face 
the expression i s 
positively appalling, 
and yet it is per- 
fectly familiar to 
those who have wit- 
nessed the finish of 
a sprint or hurdle 
race between univer- 
sity contestants. It 
mggests at once that 
le contestant has 
immoned up the 



VIOLENT EFFORT 



last fraction of an 
ounce of power to 
• push his mutinous 
frame over the tape. 

Less attractive 
even than ''Violent 
Effort" is the face 
of an athlete who 
has run himself al- 
most to the point of 
collapse, but still 
doggedly holds to 
his course. A third 
face is called ** Ex- 
haustion." The lines 
are deep and the ex- 
pression haggard in 
the extreme. The 
lips are parted 
widely and the face 
is that of an old man 
weary of the game. 

The models are 
certainly not beauti- 
ful, but they are 
well worth oonaider- 
ing as representing 
athletic strain. 
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Mapping Our New Coasts 
By Edward Mtnhall 

rpHE work of the Coast and Geodetic 
-*- Survey consists of mapping closely 
all our coasts and carefully examining and 
recording water depths and the trend of 
currents immediately adjacent to them. 
Thus, since the Spanish-American War 
brought new island domains to us, our sur- 
veyors have had their hands fulL It was 
while these surveyors on the scale of kings 
were at work in Porto Rico that I first 
met Mr. H. 0. Ogden, chief oi the party 
measuring and mapping it, and began to 
make inquiries of him concerning the 
work. 

Mr. Ogden, with numerous assistants, 
began operations in 1900. Now almost 
finished, the work shows that the Spanish 
charts were inaccurate to a degree which 
threatened navigation. While the initial 
positions of San Juan and Ponce, the 
island's largest towns, were found to be 
correct as given, the south shore as 
mapped was just twelve miles too short! 
Thus, literally, a pilot sailing by the old 
charts, might steer a course technically 
calculated to take him to the land and 
still run as far to sea as from the Battery 
to the northern boundary of the Borough 
of the Bronx in New York City. Shoals 
about the island were unmarked on maps, 
dangerous currents had escaped all 
record, deep water beckoned where mari- 
ners were warned of shoals. These errors 
have been carefully corrected, all surveys 
have been rendered absolute by astronom- 
ical observations and elaborate calcula- 
tions fixing the position of the island in 
its relation with other islands in the 
Caribbean group. Surrounding waters 
and the waters of all harbors have been 
sounded, as well as those of channels in 
between ; the heights of important moun- 
tains have been measured and the mar- 
ginal topography of the coast line has 
been noted in extreme detail, or will have 
been when, presently, the work has been 
completed. 

The value of this work has been illus- 
trated in a startling manner by the prac- 
tical discovery, during its progression, of 
the harbor of Guayanilla, This indents 
the south coast of the island, is by far the 
best harbor in all Porto Rico and is one of 
the finest in the West Indian group. It 



has been developed, buoyed and made 
available for commercial use. It is per- 
fectly protected against storms and has 
a fine, deep entrance, yet it was not shown 
as an available harbor on the Spanish 



H. 0. OGDEN 

Lender of the expedition for surveying the coasta of 

Porto Rico 

maps and only a few captains of coast- 
wise vessels knew of it at all. That, in 
all the years since Columbus first put his 
adventurous foot ashore on Porto Rico, 
where now stands the towering monument 
at old San Juan, the Spanish government 
should have been ignorant of the existence 
of this harbor seems unlikely. A more 
reasonable theory is that it was omitted 
from the charts, because, if its position 
had been proclaimed to the nations of the 
earth, it would have been another danger 
point where invading ships might concen- 
trate and thus entail expenditure for forti- 
fications and defense. 

Advance maps of this Porto Rican sur- 
vey, as of all other surveys of lake as well 
as ocean coasts, are furnished free of 
charge to such pilots as apply for them. 
Mariners universally regret that we gave 
Cuba independence before we untangled 
the notorious puzzle of her shore lines. 

But this work in tl^^^West Indies is 
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nothing to the task which Alaska's rock- 
bound shores have given the Bureau. The 
Alaskan Survey is worthy of a volume of 
its own and has it in Department records. 
It furnished the /'base-map'' accepted as 
the standard by the boundary commission 
during the dispute as to the location of 
the lines between Canada and the United 
States; the superintendent of the survey 
was one of the commissioners and our sur- 
veyors worked in connection with the 
Canadian experts. 

Many fatalities have occurred in con- 
nection with this coast survey work. A 
boat was capsized in Tillamook Bay, Ore- 
gon, *'and," said Mr. Ogden, in telling 
me about it, ** every occupant was 
drowned except one boy who could not 
swim.'* The breakers elsewhere on the 
coast of Oregon claimed an officer and 
three enlisted men; two officers were 
drowned in Appalachicola Bay, in 
Florida; one coast survey ship has been 
lost at sea with every man on board; 
recently a man was swept from the rigging 
of the Bureau's steamer Patterson and 
drowned ; and the overturning of the sur- 
vey ship Qedney's boat in the Alaskan 
survey cost the Hfe of one man. 

Our new possessions in the Far East 
comprise two thousand and more islands, 
with not one reasonably accurate chart 
for the whole lot except such as we have 
made since the beginning of our occupa- 
tion ; some of the islands are omitted from 
the Spanish maps in toto; others are ut- 
terly misplaced. When that survey has 
been completed (and about forty experts 
with five vessels are at work there now), 
many discoveries may have been recorded 
as startling as that of Guayanilla Harbor 
down in Porto Rico. 



A Maker of the Engltnd of To-day 
By E. Douglas Shellda 

fllHE death of George Jacob Holyoake, 
-■- the great social reformer and founder 
of the cooperative trading movement, re- 
calls to mind how surprisingly near in 
time are the bad old days, and also how 
much one man can do to relegate them 
to the distant past. Bom in 1817 of poor 
parents, George Holyoake worked as a 
child in an iron foundry, and when a youth 
showed great skill as steel fitter and 
T. His only schooling was received 



in one of the Sunday schools of those days. 
This he attended for five years, supple* 
menting it later by work at a mechanic's 
institute and by private study. He early 
cast oflF allegiance to the grim form of 
religion popular in those days, and was 
the founder of ''Secularism," which he 
described as "substituting the piety of 
usefulness for the usefulness of piety." 
John Bright, however, an intimate friend 
of his, said "Holyoake is a good Chris- 
tian and does not know it." 

An agitator for religious, political, and 
economic liberty was bound to run counter 
to the law of that time and Mr. Holyoake 
did this in 1842. At the age of twenty- 
four he had allied himself with Robert 
Owen, the pioneer of Socialism, and had 
left his trade for the work of a lecturer 
on social reform. It is interesting as 
showing the spirit of those times to note 
that the real founder of Socialism, one 
William Thomson, of Cork, left his 
estates in trust for the benefit of social- 
istic propaganda under Robert Owen. 
Some distant relatives, however, disputed 
the will on the ground that the money was 
left for immoral purposes, and the courts 
decided in their favor. Holyoake, how- 
ever, was too enthusiastic an individualist 
ever to have been a thorough-going Social- 
ist. He was rather a Radical and social 
reformer. 

In 1842^ at the close of a lecture on 
"Self-supporting Colonies," a man in the 
audience got up and said the speaker had 
said a great deal about the duty of man to 
man, had he nothing to say about the duty 
of man to Godt Mr. Holyoake thus chal- 
lenged gave his opinion in no uncertain 
manner, with the result that he was im- 
prisoned for six months as a "wicked, ma- 
licious and evil-disposed person," who did 
"wickedly compose, speak, utter, pro- 
nounce and publish with a loud voice, of, 
and concerning the Holy Scriptures to the 
high displeasure of Almighty God, and 
against the peace of our lady, the Queen." 
As no barrister in those days would agree 
on any terms to defend any one charged 
with dissenting from Christianity, Holy- 
oake had to defend himself. He did this 
with great ability, but was nevertheless 
convicted and sentenced to six months* 
imprisonment. He was deprived of light 
and ^ fire and said subsequently that his 
sufferings were suc]^ cts ^ cause him "to 
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regret his disbelief in future perdition, as 
there was no adequate place hereafter to 
which these magistrates could go." Noth- 
ing daunted, he contrived to secrete the 
cover of a book, sticking pins in the side 
at even distances and running a thread 
across from side to side. By passing a 
sheet of paper under the threads he could 
write with a pencil between the lines, and 
the articles thus written were conveyed, as 
opportunity offered, to the post and sub- 
sequently published in a journal Of that 
day. 

Mr. Holyoake was one of those rare be- 
ings, a great social reformer and agitator, 
possessed of a keen sense of humor, un- 
failing courtesy, and gentleness. He de- 
voted his great ability and enthusiasm, 
which turned in other directions would 
probably have made him a wealthy man, 
to whatever the cause of progress and 
liberty required. Among the reforms 
which are directly due to his efforts, some 
of them brought about only after many 
years of labor, are the passing of the 
famous Affirmation Act ; the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, a tax which weighed heavily 
on the press; and the taxation of third- 
class passengers, the repeal of which took 
twenty-four years to secure. It was 
through his personal efforts that the Brit- 
ish consular and diplomatic services were 
utilized for the collection and distribu- 
tion of information useful to the working 
classes. 

But his greatest work was, perhaps, the 
encouragement and promotion of the co- 
operative movement in England, its his- 
tory, written in clear, forcible style, being 
chief among his many excellent writings 
on Social topics. The movement originated 
in the year 1844 at Rochdale in Lanca- 
shire, when twenty-eight men subscribed 
£1 each and opened a shop in Toad Lane, 
of that city. In the last Congress report 
of the Cooperative Union, issued in 1904, 
the following statistics appear: 

Number of societies 1,637 

Number of societies to which the fol- 
lowing figures relate 1,616 

Number of members 2,205,942 

Number of shares 28,128,426 

Amount realized by sales £91,884,198 

Profits 10,342,698 

An important feature of the cooper- 
ative movement is its educational work; 
also the ideal of brotherhood which it 
aims at upholding. 



GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 
Founder of the EnsUsh cooperative trading movement 

George J. Holyoake strongly sympa- 
thized with the Italians in their struggle 
for freedom from Austria, and he acted 
as Secretary to the British Legion sent to 
Garibaldi in 1861. Among his friends 
he numbered Kossuth, Mazzini, Herbert 
Spencer, Miss Martineau, John Stuart 
Mill, Gladstone and many other dis- 
tinguished men and women. He was al- 
ways poor, but latterly was able to bring 
up his family in some comfort by the pro- 
ceeds of his lectures and writings. When 
Gladstone offered him a position he re- 
fused it. Mr. Holyoake was the first to 
use the word *' Jingo" in its modem sense, 
taking it for this purpose from the chorus 
of a popular song of that day. Branded 
as a ** demagogue,'* and **a leader of the 
people,'* the latter a term of reproach at 
that time in England, Mr. Holyoake was, 
nevertheless, distinguished by a keen 
sense of the beautiful in every department 
of life and of the propriety of enjoying it 
to the full. 

In no respect was Mr. Holyoake more 
remarkable than in his invariable courtesy 
and consideration for the feelings and 
opinions of others while carrying on his 
chivalrous defens^.Q|f^g^ll who were weak 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN GOING TO THE TEMPLE FOR WORSHIP 

This fourth visit of the Emperor u noted with jmde by the Japaneee la eridenoe of greater fidelity to the eodent (eith 

than that exhibited even by his predeceewra. The modem dress of the nobility is an 

evidence of the effects of western driliaation 



and downtrodden. As a great leader of 
the people from whose ranks he sprung, 
the following words by him are notable : 

"If working people adhere to the policy 
of advancing their own interests without 
disturbing others as rightly engaged in 
seeking theirs, the workers may make their 
own future what they will/' 

The last days of George Ilolyoake were 
gladdened by the great wave of Liberalism 
which has swept over the country, and by 
the appearance for the first time in his- 
tory of a Labor party in the English 
House of Commons. In one of his last let- 
ters he refers to the double event and pro- 
nounces his own Nunc Dimittis. Two 
flags, presented by Garibaldi to Mr. Iloly- 
oake, were, by his desire, placed over his 
coffin when it was taken to the crematory. 
The ashes were deposited, in the presence 
of a large gathering of people representa- 
tive of many shades of opinion, beside the 
graves of his old friends, George Henry 
Lewes and George Eliot. John Burns, 
Labor member of Parliament and Cabinet 
Minister, was present at the funeral and 
exemplified as nothing else could have 
lone, the progress in public opinion that 

IS taken place in England during the 



life of George J. Holyoake. Not only have 
public opinion and the organization of 
the working classes rendered the choice of 
a Labor candidate possible but greater 
opportunities for training in public work 
are now afforded in municipal work. In 
the present British Parliament no fewer 
than thirty-three of the members were at 
one time members of the London County 
Council, one of whom is the Bight Hon. 
John Bums himself. 



A Good Reading Distribution Club 
By Charles P. Hanit 

IN seeking what would give diversion 
and recreation, as well as be found 
worth while, a new departure in the club 
idea was inaugurated in Rutland, Ver- 
mont. The purpose was to help character- 
building by the aid of good reading, done 
outside of those composing the club 
proper. Uppermost in the mind was the 
opportunity to do an immense amount of 
good the country over, by the aid of the 
large number of current magazines and 
other periodicals of a high order, coming 
regularly into the homes of the well-to-do 
and the wealthy, that after a brief period 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN WORSHIPING AT THE SHRINE OF ISE 

Then pfctures afford an interesting commentary on the Japanese adherence to the ancient religion, while nerertbeleai 

giving a cordial reception to Christianity The Emperor himself has contributed generously to Christian 

institutions and endorsed heartily the work done by the Young Men's Christian Assoeiation 



are cast aside, but which ought then to 
be available for the benefit of those less 
favored by fortune. 

The aim, as planned, was systematically 
to collect all good literature of an im- 
proving kind and pass it on, the club 
acting as a circulating medium. It was 
the purpose to adapt the club to local 
needs everywhere and to meet the wants 
that exist throughout the whole country. 
. All were to be considered members of 
the club who contributed reading matter, 
money or assisted by their work; those 
who were recipients of its benefits and 
those who contributed them. 

The home of the one who originated the 
club, first used for the work, was soon 
changed for a more central location, found 
in the rooms of the Young Men's Chris- 
tion Association, the secretary acting as 
librarian. 

What was termed the impersonal work 
consisted of packages of valuable reading 
matter frequently sent out for the use of 
public institutions, such as the House of 
Correction, the missionary association, 
the Poor-Farm, the Salvation Army bar- 
racks and to such other places as the out- 
lying lumber camps and quarry districts. 



The personal work of the club reached 
into the families of the community, need- 
ing its attention, as far as practicable, 
through various agencies more or less 
direct. 

Rules, by-laws and regulations have 
never been drawn up, the club being 
guided by a controlling principle, em- 
bodied in its motto: **The greatest good, 
to the largest number, by the best methods, 
in the simplest way and shortest time, 
\\nth no expense to beneficiaries.'* 

This club is in an inland, manufacturing 
city of over twelve thousand people, made 
up of over six different nationalities, with 
numerous religious sects. It has been in 
existence over a dozen years and has an 
increasing membership, including mechan- 
ics and working men, leading business and 
professional men, club and society women, 
children and youth. It has from the first 
been favored with able support from the 
press and the people, having all its needs 
supplied for doing a beneficent work 
which does not lessen the self-respect of 
the recipients of its bounty, extended 
alike to all classes and conditions. It has 
demonstrated that it fulfils a real need, 
and is doing what iftj^H^j ^^^^ while. > 
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History and Biography 

The Negro and The Nation. A History of 
American SlaTery and Enfraochisement. By 

George 8. Merriam. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. iv., 436. $1.75 net. 

American literature is by no means lacking 
in works treating of this subject. It is the 
merit of Mr. Merriam 's work that within a reason- 
ably small compass, and in singularly readable 
fashion it gives a compendious account of the 
rdle which slavery has played in the political 
and economic development of our nation. At 
the same time the volume does not attempt any 
large philosophical treatment of its subject and 
in some ways falls short of recognizing the real 
economic bearing of the negro question. The 
point of view is that of the North, but it is sane 
as regards the abolitionist movement. The 
author's interests are largely political. To him 
the negro is not so much a man as a political 
issue. While it is true he devotes two or three 
chapters to the present and future condition 
of the negro, and very properly praises the work 
of General Armstrong, his book can not be said 
to be more than a sketch of the constitutional as- 
pect of slavery. But as such it is a serviceable 
book for the general reader who wishes to under- 
stand an important phase of American consti- 
tutional history from the days of Washington 
to those of Hayes. 

A History of Modem England. By Herbert 
Paul. Vol. iv. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50 net. 

The fourth volume of this important work 
treats of the interesting decade, 1875-85. The 
author begins with Disraeli's influence at high 
tide and leads the reader through the tortuous 
mases of his eastern policy, and while he is evi- 
dently in sympathy with neither Mr. Disraeli 
nor his methoas, he is able to get that states- 
man's point of view, and show the reasonable- 
ness of his position, at least to one who accepts 
his premises. Disraeli's prime blunder was not 
in interfering with the awards of San Stefano, 
but in not acting on Bismarck's hint and se- 
curing Egypt for England. The author does 
not show how this could have been done without 
a European war or upon what moral grounds it 
could have been justified. For Gladstone Mr. 
Paul has more sympathy, yet he is not blind to 
his blunders. Gladstone was a good financier; 
but in handling matters of state such as the 
Soudan affair, the Irish question, and the South 
African question, his touch was uncertain, and 
his vision was neither clear nor far-reaching. 

The style of the author is steadily improving 
in dignity. There is less of the " newspaperish- 
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ness" so marked in the earlier volumes, or of 
the effort to say bright things. It is to be re- 
gretted that the publishers have not thought 
it worth while to provide the book with good 
local maps, especially of the operations in the 
Soudan and in South Africa. 



Lord Randolph Chnrchill. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Vol. I., pp. xviii., 564 ; Vol. II., hL, 532. 
$9 net. 

It is now thirteen years since Randolph 
Churchill died. In 1902 the documents he had 
acaimulated during his public life, sufficient to 
fill eleven tin boxes of considerable size, were 
placed by his executors in the hands of his son 
to serve as a basis for the present biography. 
The result is a work which though not as large 
as Morley's **Life of Gladstone" is by no 
means an inconsiderable contribution to the bi- 
ography of politics. Randolph Churchill was an 
interesting man when interesting men were 
numerous. He never achieved quite the success 
which should have been his, and yet during the 
decade from 1880 to 1890 he played a consider- 
able and indeed spectacular rdle in British 
politics. Winston Churchill writes with admira- 
tion, but with commendable impersonality of his 
father. At times as in the chapter on the Re- 
form Bill his cominent is a singularly happy 
combination of documents and vivid narrative. 
Another admirable treatment is his account of 
the fall of the Liberal government and the com- 
ing of Churchill into power. It is clear that 
there was no more popular Tory in England in 
1885 than he. His audacity gave vigor to a 
ministry; he was capable of saying most ex- 
traordinary and telUng things; any political bat- 
tle was sure to attract him; yet his biographer 
does right to emphasize the fact that he was sonte- 
thing more than a stormy petrel of politics. In 
the India office he showed himself to be a man 
of power, and as Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
man of originality. His personality, Btrikin|^ 
almost to the verge of eccentricity, is very prop- 
erly less prominent in his son's volumes than Is 
his work as a parliamentary leader. 

The two volumes constitute a notable addition 
to serious biographical literature. The Ameri- 
can public will not be interested in some of the 
details of English politics which they cover, but 
there was in Randolph Churchill's personality 
something which gave fascination to anything 
in which he became involved. In reading the 
biography it is he rather than the politics about 
whom the interest centers. Fortunate is the 
father who has a son who like Winston Churchill 
can so admirably present the real significance 
of a personality. Whatever may be one's sym- 
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p&thies on the political issues raised the reading 
of these notable volumes will result in genuine 
appreciation of a character whose life, so full 
of limitless possibilities, broke all too soon under 
the strain of its own intensity. 

Renascence Portraits. By Paul Van Dyke, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Pp. 425. $2 net. 

Professor Van Dyke, Princeton University, 
has made an exhaustive study of the age of the 
renascence, the period of the intellectual awaken- 
ing and transition which made possible the age 
of modern thought and life. In this age of 
so striking anomalies and of elements almost 
incredibly mixed, it takes a dear-seeing writer to 
deal fairly with his subject, and avoid extrava- 
gance of statement on one side or the other. In 
this respect Dr. Van Dyke deserves special credit. 
While his portraits show bold lines and plenty 
of strong coloring, there is nothing suggestive 
of caricature. 

The three men who are taken as representative 
types of the period are Pietro Aritino, of Italy; 
Thomas Cromwell, of England, and Maxmilian 
I., of Germany, who all lived at about the same 
time. Dr. Van Dyke's ** portraits" of Thomas 
Cromwell and Maxmilian are edifying chiefly 
as implied portrayals of the spirit of the time 
and of the way in which the old and the new, 
the bad and the better, were held in turbid so- 
lution, until the better elements misht have time 
for their own distinct crystallization. The 
special merit of Dr. Van Dyke's work is his 
power of intelligent and judicial discrimination. 



Longmans, Green ft Company have made 
recently a number of valuable additions to their 
admirable series of English Classics. Among 
them is "The Sketch Book" with an introduc- 
tion by Brander Mathews, and notes by Armour 
Caldwell, Webster's "Bunker Hill Oration" and 
** Washington 's Farewell Address" edited by 
Professor Scott, of the University of Michigan; 
"The Pilgrim's Progress," edited by Professor 
Baldwin of Yale; "Lays of Ancient Rome," 
edited by Professor Flint, of the University of 
Chicago; "Franklin's Autobiography," edited 
by Professor Cairns, of the University of Wis- 
consin. These volumes are in admirable type and 
although intended originally for the use of high 
school students, will make very serviceable ad- 
ditions to any man's library. Their notes 
really explain. 

In "The Indian Dispossessed," by Seth K. 
Humphrey (Little, Brown ft Co., Boston), there 
is a commendable restraint in dealing with a 
subject on which it is easy to become hysterical; 
jet tbe book is by no means all pleasant read- 
ing^ for the man who may be preparing a 
Fourth of July oration. It is a plain render- 
ing of the shameful story of the criminal man- 
ner in which the Indian has been fathered by 
the government. It deals particularly with the 
treaties with the Nez Perces, Flatheads, Poncas 
and Mission Indians, and the manner in which 
Ticiona politicians fattened themselves on the 
spoila of the Indian system. 
There is a world of reality in Frederic Bem- 



ington's "The Way of an Indian" (Fox, Duf- 
field ft Co., $1.50). It narrates with the author's 
well known vividness both of pen and pencil 
the history of an Indian in the old days of 
the West. It is not the Indian of Fenimore 
Cooper, but rather that of the plainsman he 
draws, and there is in the story something that 
appeals to the primitive man in every reader. 
And what is more, it enlists the reader's sym- 
pathy without blinding him to the fact that the 
Indian was a savage.. 

A. C. McClurg ft Co. are publishing an exceed- 
inffly valuable series of books under the general 
title "Life Stories for Young People." They 
are translated from German works by George B. 
Upton and sell for sixty cents each. Thus far 
eight volumes have appeared, the most recent of 
which are those on Bach. Maria Theresa, The 
Little Dauphin and Freaerick the Great. No 
better introductions could be had into the fertile 
regions of biography. 

One may be assured that the account of the 
life and writings of "Sir Thomas Browne" 
(The Macmillan Company, pp. 214, seventy-five 
cents), by Edmund Gosse, will prove vastly 
more interesting to the modem reader than some 
of the sonorous creations of the illustrious phy- 
sician. Although Browne is a preeminent ex- 
ample of the writer with whom form and not 
substance is of the greatest importance, prob- 
ably no one so well mirrored the average thought 
of the earlv seventeenth century. This latest 
volume of the "English Men of Letters" series 
will be of great interest to the student of litera- 
ture and lover of style. 

The latest edition of "Who's Who in 
America" (A. N. Marquis ft Company, Chicago, 
$3.50), brings the toUil number of pages of 
that indispensable volume up to 2,015. It differs 
from its predecessors not only in that it brings 
information up to date, but that it includes more 
business men and financiers and is therefore 
more complete than heretofore. 



Economics 

Immigration and Its Effects Upon the United 
SUtes. By Prescott F. Hall. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1906. Pp. xiii., 
393. 

In Mr. Hall's "Immigration" we can see an 
auspicious omen of the worth of Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Company 's recently announced series on 
American Public Problems. Immigration is a 
public problem of quite enough importance to 
warrant the position given it in the series. Ex- 
cept for Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith's ex- 
cellent study published about fourteen years ago, 
its literature has until very lately been confined 
almost wholly to government documents and 
magazine articles. Within the past twelvemonth, 
however, there have come from the press not 
fewer than six books describing this or that 
particular phase of the alien influx. It has re- 
mained for Mr. Hall to give us our first general 
treatise upon the subiect since Mayo-Smith. As 
secretary of the Immigration Bestriction League 
for several years Mr. Hall has been in close 
touch with the immigration movement and ^ he 
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writes with a grasp and a fulness of informa- 
tion which must commend his work to every 
reader. The result is not a discussion of the 
whole phenomenon of immigration^ but a hand- 
book, in the best sense of the term, to which one 
may turn conveniently for information for which 
ho would otherwise be obliged to search through 
many a dusty document. The causes of immi- 
gration, together with the racial, economic 'and 
social con£tions attending it, are briefly but 
dearly set forth; the racial, economic, social and 
political effects upon the United States are given 
fuller treatment; existing and proposed restrict- 
ive legislation is summarized in an unusually 
convenient fashion; and finally a fairly com- 
plete bibliography and a collection of documents 
are provided for the reader whose interest prom- 
ises to carry him farther than the pres^it vol- 
ume The magnitude of the immigration prob- 
lem will certainly be brought home with new 
force to even the student of the subject by ob- 
serving how in a four-hundred page book like 
this the author has been compelled to give but 
the merest outline of most of his topics. 



The founder of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, Mr. William E. Smythe, is still the tire- 
less champion of the redemption of the desert 
bench lands and the barren places of the West. 
He has prepared a new edition of his "Arid 
America" (The Macmillan Company, New York; 
net $1.50), to which he has given a breezy intro- 
duction in a chapter on the attractions of the 
West for young men, and also has added a sec- 
tion setting forth the history of the irrigation 
movement and its triumphs during the last five 
years, together with concise technical informa- 
tion on the methods of irrigation. There is 
scarcely an aspect of this very interesting ques- 
tion on which he does not touch, and few of 
the areas susceptible to reclamation fail to 
receive description. 



Philosophy and Reli^on 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. By 

George Burman Foster. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xv., 618. $4 
net. 

The purpose of this book is apologetic. Pro- 
fessor Foster undertakes to show that if one 
gives up belief in miracles and, in fact, in the 
entire scheme of supematuralism as traditional 
orthodoxy conceives it, one may yet believe in 
God and in Jesus as the human revelation of 
God. One needs to read the volume through, 
and with an alert mind, to feel its constructive 
force. A superficial reading will almost inevita- 
bly lead to an overemphasis of its destructive 
tendencies. Professor Foster's original contri- 
bution to its discussion lies in his chapter upon 
**The Naturalistic and Eeligious View of the 
World." This chapter is an acute and vigorous 
repudiation of materialistic naturalism. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to contemporary theological discussion. 
The author's chapters upon the ** Sources of the 
•" and upon the ** Character of 



Jesus" are less satisfactory. He here follows, 
without that acute discrimination shown in the 
chapter just mentioned^ the views of vaiioos 
scholars, and* in our opinion does not give 
sufficient weight to the significance of the mes- 
sianic concept as a formula for Jesus' exposi- 
tion of his own self -consciousness. The results 
of historical investigation are used with their 
full destructive value but with a neglect of their 
constructive elements. The book is distinctly 
written in the spirit of protest, and the reader 
does not distinguish readily between the positions 
which Professor Foster is refuting and those 
which he himself holds. At the same time that 
reader makes a great mistake who fails to read 
the book from the point of view of the author. 
An apologist is prone to concede much more 
to his opponent than is necessary. Professor 
Foster is no exception to the rule, but his work 
is constructive in spirit none the lees. 

The volume was written before the great work 
of Sabatier which in many ways it resembles, 
and like that book is singularly capable of 
breakiuff down agnosticism and building up m 
genuineTy personal faith. Obscurity of sl^c, 
criticisms of ministers, a somewhat undigested 
appropriation of the negative position of his- 
torical criticism, will not prevent the book's be- 
ing a decided help to the man who can not ac- 
cept miracles or the theory of biblical inerrancy, 
but who wants still to beUeve^in a God who has 
revealed himself to human hearts through Jesos. 

Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, or» Reason- 
able Solutions of Perplexing Things in Smt 
cred Scriptures. Edited by Bev. Robert Tuck, 
London. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1904. $1.75 net. 

The character of this work is explained by 
its subtitle. The method employed is the gather- 
ing of the explanations given by scholars of 
certain events and phrases recorded in the Bible, 
such as the standing still of the sun until Joshua 
won the victory, the slajring of the Canaanites, the 
foxes and the firebrand, the offering of strange 
fire, etc. The authorites quoted are Dean Frendi, 
C. Geikie, Van Lennep, Bwald, Edersheim, Dean 
Stanley, Canon Farrar, and others. It would 
have been of no small value fifty years ago. 



Dr. C. W. Saleeby has made an exceedingly 
interesting book in his "Evolution the Master- 
Key" (Harper & Brothers, $2 net). The vol- 
ume is an attempt at popularising the work of 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. Saleeby does not attempt 
any particular originality but plays the r61e of 
an expositor. The book is written with clear- 
ness and with the ring of conWction, indeed 
almost with the snirit of the propagandist. Dr. 
Saleeby really believes that evolution fnmishea 
the key to human history and development, and 
the sweep of his argument is very captivating. 
Most biologists would not always share in his 
certainty Imt they could hardly escape his en- 
thusiasm. The most serious criticism to be 
passed on the book is that it treats as estab- 
lished facts some of the recent hypotheses drawn 
from experiments in various fields of pbysies and 
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biology, and that the author does scant justice 
to Weissmann and Do Yries. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has is- 
sued a second edition of Muriel Strdde's "My 
Little Book of Prayer. " It is printed in beauti- 
ful style and contains a number of very pene- 
trating reflections on the religious life. The 
generS criticism that one could pass upon it is 
that it is the expression of a soul in reaction 
against conventions both in society and religion. 

"Making the Most of Ourselves," by Cal- 
vin Dill WUson (A. C. McClurg ft Co., $1), 
a collection of straightforward, breezy talks on 
a variety of practicid themes, would be just the 
thing for young people if only they could be in- 
duced to read them. Certainly Mr. Wilson's 
style and his illuminative treatment will be as 
likely to accomplish this as anything else in the 
way of moral essays that we have seen in some 
time. 

*'The Young Man and the World," by Albert 
J. Beveridge (Appletons, New York; net $1.50), 
is a collection of familiar talks with young men 
on many of the questions that interest them. 
They were first published in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and appear to be reproduced by Sena- 
tor Beveridge in book form without any trace 
of that revision which should serve to effect at 
least a little of the difference between the char- 
acter of an ephemeral publication and a book. 
There are numerous unnecessary repetitions of 
statements and instances of slipshod language. 
Yet these are good, plain, common-sense ser-* 
mens on great moral themes, mighty with high 
ethical thinking and with the sense of the 
spiritual, real though unexpressed, back of alL 
It is a safe and a sane book to give to any young 
man. 

Two little books of familiar type come to us 
from the Lothrop, Lee ft Shepard Company: 
*'The Joys of Friendship" ($1 net) and "Daily 
Cheer," both by Mary Allette Ayer. The first- 
named is a compilation of quotations on the sub- 
ject indicated by the title. It is arransed in 
sections under such headings as "The Love," 
**The Companionship," "The Immortality of 
Friendship," closing with one on "The Divine 
Friendship." Many of the passages are very 
familiar, but the collection is varied and sug- 
gestive though not profound. "Daily Cheer" is 
the old-time year-book with selections for each 
day. 

Nature Study 

New Creations in Plant Life. An authoritative 
account of the life and work of Luther Bur- 
bank. By W. S. Harwood. 12mo., pp. ziv+ 
868. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1905. 

Those who know Mr. Burbank personally ad- 
mire his gentle and simple character; they who 
know his work acclaim him as a genius in plant 
breeding and marvel at his dauntless and un- 
selfish devotion thereto; they realise that he 
has operated on a grand scale and by skilful 
and ingenious manipulation has produced re- 
markable and valuable results; but this does 
not blind the wiser to the fact that he has 
developed no essentially new ideas or methods. 



But to describe the triumphs of a man of 
science, one must not only be conversant with 
the details of the work, but be able to make 
manifest its nature and its scientific bearings. 

Mr. Harwood is convinced that Luther Bur- 
bank is a superlatively great man; but he 
knows little of horticulture and less of botany, 
and therefore lacks an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of scientific training and the criteria of a 
man of science. His volume, hov7ever, contains 
much information told in a popular way. 



James Outram's "In the Heart of the Cana- 
dian Bockies" (Macmillan, $3) will give delight- 
some hours to all who love the mountains. The 
volume abounds in practical directions for those 
who contemplate scaling the cliffs and glaciers, 
and information on the geology, fauna and fiora 
of the region about the Columbian ice fields, yet 
it is so inspired with the glory of the mountains, 
their sublime solitudes and silences, and their 
fascinating perils, that it might well be called 
the epic of American mountaineering. The 
author tells the story of some of the many first 
ascents he has made. A large number of fine 
illustrations, together with charts, maps and 
other data on the northern Bockies make this a 
complete and valuable as well as a very interest- 
ing addition to the literature on mountain- 
dunbing. 

In the rapidly increasing literature of our 
outdoor life there is no book likely to be of more 
influence in deepening the interest that exists in 
animals than Silas A. Lottridge's volume, "Ani- 
mal Snapshots, and How Made" (Henry Holt ft 
Co.). Ab the title indicates, it is something more 
than a study of squirrels and foxes, and musk- 
rats and raccoons, and skunks and birds. It tells 
bow the author was able to photograph wild life. 
As one reads his account of his painstaking ef- 
forts to photograph, for instance, the crow ' ' Old 
White Wing," one comes to appreciate the fact 
that there are other joys in outdoor life than 
killing wild creatures. It is a book to be read in 
the Tdnter and to be carried into the country in 
the summer. 

Home and Education 

Thanks are due the publishers for preserving 
for another generation "The Only True Mother 
Goose" melodies (Lothrop, Lee ft Shepard Com- 
pany, pp. zii, 103, sixty cents). The Uttle 
volume is an exact reproduction of the text and 
quaint woodcuts of tne original edition printed 
in 1833 in Boston. An introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale tells about the real Mother Goose 
and child-life in early Boston. One will find 
on looUng over the book that many rhymes too 
good to M forgotten are not known in the mod- 
em nursery. 

"Occupations for Little Fingers," by Elis- 
abeth Sage and Anna M. Cooley (Chas. Scrib- 
ner's Sons, $1), is a manual for parents, teach- 
ers and settlement workers. The teacher or 
mother who can not find herein suggestions for 
the solutions of the problems of rainy days will 
not .find them anywhere. All who have to do with 
children and who deeire to train them through 
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their natural activities will find this a very valu- 
able book. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company have published two 
books which may be said to be of special inter- 
est to mothers: Marian Harland's **Every-day 
Etiquette" ($1), and Margaret E. Sangster's 
"Badiant Motherhood." The titles of each 
describe the character of the book and it is 
enough to note that the advice which each con- 
tains is wholesome. Neither is a book of rules 
and both are written in a style which guaran- 
tees reading. 



Fiction 



If "The Sage Brush Parson" (Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50) is a first novel, the literary world 
may very well keep its eyes on A. B. Ward. 
The book is a really powerful story of a bril- 
liant young Englishman who turns Methodist 
preacher and works in a wild sagebrush town in 
Nevada. How he dealt with the lawless men and 
women whom he met, how he found himself 
tried by temptations subtle and appealing, how 
he all but yielded, and how he all but died the 
death of a murderer because of his belief that 
anger is murder go to make up a story that 
throbs with human passion and moral triumph 
rather than moral degeneration. 

There is always enough of the argumentative 
youth and the curious woman in each one of us 
to make a detective story a source of pleasure. 
Sometimes the fact that, as in <'The Hundredth 
Acre," by John Camden (Herbert B. Turner 
& Co., Boston, $1.50), the detective is distinctly 
an amateur only adds to the interest. There is 
sufficient intricacy and mystery in the plot, va- 
riety and movement in the characters and quite 
enough ardor and difficulty in the love-making 
to render this book an agreeable companion of 
an evening. 

W. W. Jacobs, in "Captains All" (Scribner's, 
$1.50), has grouped a number of really delightful 
stones. Mr. Jacobs 's work has in it a humor 
which grows on the reader as he reads. Even 
the London dialect fails to obscure it In "Cap- 
tains All" it is persuasive and thoroughly enjoy- 

Nathan Gallizer has written a thoroughly ex- 
citing romance in "Castle Del Monte" (L. C 
Page & Co., $1.50). It belongs to the type of 
semi-historical novels which give plenty of oppor- 
tunity for depicting mystery and adventure. 

So rare are the occasions when one finds a 
book fully suited by its sanity and natural 
^pathy to a girl of high-school age, that the 
day of discovery may be counted one of rejoic- 
ing. Such a book is "The Heart of a CKrl," 
by Kuth Kimball Gardiner (A. S. Barnes, $1.50). 
This inner picture of the life of a young Ameri- 
?»» girf is not, as the title and some of the 
Illustrations might lead you to suppose, a series 
of soft, silly sentiments. The young woman 
who reads this book will be the better and 
happier for it. 

A picturesque story of the period near the end 
of the Cml War is told by George Cary Eggle- 
ston m -A Daughter of the South" (Lthrop, 

of the Misauwinpi Eiver from Cairo to New Or- 



leans its incidents are fresh and unhackneyed and 
often dramatic 

Anything that Cy Warman writes is worth 
reading, but in "The Last Spike" (Scribner's, 
$1.25) he has gathered together some stories that 
are of more than usual interest To a large 
degree they deal with the work of the engineers 
who have built our great railways. All of them 
are "out of doors" and their men are real men. 
The railways have no better champion than Mr. 
Warman. To him they are not mere money- 
making institutions but the expression of virile 
idealism and heroism. 

H. G. Wells, having abandoned sodologieal 
essays, turns himself to novels, and in "Kippe" 
tells the story of a simple soul (Scribner's, 

•w' ^* " *"^ account of the adventures of a 
nuddle-class Englishman who becomes rich and 
tries to be what the EngUsh call a gentleman. 
The ^culty he found in the attempt, the ef- 
forts he made to gain culture, his adventures in 
gettmg married and his miseries in trying to 
become accustomed to the usage of poHte so- 
ciety, are all narrated sympathetically and with 
a fine strain of humor. Altogether it is one of 
the cleverest and most interesting pieces of work 
that Mr. Wells has done. 

It is surprising that the possibilities of alter- 
nating personaHties have not been more appred- 
Si v?^,w27lH^*'- Herbert; Quick's "Double 

what a mine of comedy Ues in the psychology of 
the sublmeal self. It is the story of a Mchlv 
popular young banker who loses his identity and 
unexpectedly comes to himself only to learn that 
he has been for five years a successful oH specu- 
lator as dj^erent as possible in way of Ufe and 
character from his original self. What compU- 
cations ensue, how he was helped by a beautiful 
hypnotist, and how finally he married the girl 
to whom he found himself engaged make a story 
quite out of the ordinary. It is a combination of 
^Ya ^^^®^^® *°^ '*Hghtning change" 

There is much healthy sentiment as well as 
rim^'^'^^'i? ^ Margaret CoIUns Graham's 
"The 'mzard's Daughter and Other Stories" 
(Houghton, MiflKn & Co., $1.25). In the plain 
men and women who live in the valleys of CaU- 
fornia the author finds characters as truly typi- 
^mf® . ^ ^®^ Englanders of Miss Wilkins. 
.The "Tales of the Fish Patrol" (Macmillan. 
$1.50), show what Jack London can do when 
he IS working inside editorial limits. These 
stones appeared in "The Youth's Companion," 
and are intended for boys. One would hardly 
recognize in them the author of "The Sea 
Wolf." 

There are abundant opportunities for mysteries 
m diplomacy, but unless we mistake, almost the 
first serious attempt to treat the foreign policy 
of the United States as novelists have treated 
those of European states is that of Ella Middle- 
ton Tybout in "The Wife of the Secretary of 
State" (J. B. Lippincott & Co., $1.60). The 
story centers about the loss of certain important 
papers and develops into a perfect web of love 
and improbable mystery. As a detective story 
without a detective it is entertaining and worth 
reading. /^^ i 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE MONTH 



United States 

AppointmenU.-:-FehT\i2LTj 16.— John H. 



Ed- 



wards, of Ohio, to be assistant secretary of the 
treasury. 

Caatwltteff.— February 19.— An explosion in the 
Victor Fuel Company's Maitland mine, in Colo- 
rado, caused the death of at least thirteen miners. 

—March 2.— Xwenty-four persons killed and 
forty-six injured by a tornado which also de- 
stroyed $1,250,000 of property in Meridian, Miss. 

Con^^re**.- February 14.— The Ship Subsidy 
Bill passed the Senate by a vote of thirty-eighi 
to twenty-seven. A naval reserve of ten thou- 
sand officers and men created by the bill. 

—February 21.— The Senate passed the Pure 
Food Bill by a vote of sixty-three to four. 

—February 22.— The Senate passed the bill 
providing penalties for hazing at the Naval 
Academy. 

—March 5.— The House passed the Senate bill 
providing for a delegate to Congress from 
Alaska. 

—March 9.— The Senate passed the Statehood 
Bill by a vote of 37 to 35, with amendment omit- 
ting Arizona and New Mexico from its pro- 
visions. 

Crimtf.— February 17.— Charles H. Moyer and 
William D Haywood, president and secretary 
of the Western Federation of Miners, arrested 
for conspiracy in the assassination of ex-Qover- 
nor Steunenberg, of Idaho, last December. •Vin- 
cent St. John, president of the Burke Miners' 
Union, also arrested. 

Pcat^.— February 9.— Samuel Hopkins Had- 
ley, superintendent of the McAuley Mission, 
New "Vork, aged sixty-three. . . .General John 
Eaton, formerly United States commissioner of 
education, aged seventy-seven. 

—February 25.— David Bremner Henderson, 
ex-Speaker of the House of Bepresentatives, aged 
fidxty-five. 

—February 27.— S. P. Langley, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution and scientist, aged 
seventy-two. 

—March 4.— John M. Schofield, lieutenant- 
general U. S. A., aged seventy-four. 

—March 13.— Susan B. Anthony, aged eighty- 
six. 

/nsttrancc.- February 19.— The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company brought suits for restitution 
against Richard A. McChirdy, its former presi- 
dent; his son, Robert H. McCurdy; his son-in- 
law, Louis A. Thebaud, and Charles H. Raymond, 
head of the Mutual 's Metropolitan agency firm. 

—February 21.— The Armstrong investigation 
committee recommended to the State Legiriature 
a bill for the standardizing of all classes of 
policies issued by all life insurance companies 
so that they shall be exactly alike in all respects 
and shall set forth the terms of the contracts 
offered to policyholders in the clearest language 
possible. Also the limiting of the investments of 
insurance funds to standard classes of securities 
guaranteeing to pay a fixed annual revenue, and 

grohibiting the investment of insurance funds 
I stock of any character; another recommenda- 
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tion was the prohibition of officials of insurance 
companies from having any individual interest in 
the investments of the companies or of being 
identified with syndicates of any character 
having business relations with their companies. 

—March 8.— Frederick A. Bumham, president 
of the Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
of New York; George Bumham, Jr., first vice- 
president and George D. Eldridge, second vice- 
president and actuary, indicted by the grand 
jury for forgery and grand larceny— embe^e- 
roent of the company's money. 

Legislation.— FehrusLTj 19.— The Supreme 
Court decided that a railroad company, which is 
a common carrier, could not own and mine coal 
or own and transport any other commodity and 
then sell that coal or commodity below the 
market price, so as, in effect, to make the re- 
duction a rebate on the cost of transportation. 
The decision was in the case of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Company, against which suit 
was brought by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

—March 12.— The Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the Act of 1865 ex- 
tending the corporate life of the Chicago traction 
companies is constitutional, but does not grant 
control of the streets. [See "Events."] 

5c%ton.— March 1.— The fifth international 
convention of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Movement opened at Nashville, with an attend- 
ance of three thousand college and university 
students, and about one hundred missionaries. 

rn«««.— March 7.— Suit brought by federal 
officials against the Otis Elevator Company for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Cuba 

Bu)*.— February 25.— The quartered town of 
Guanbacoa, occupied by twenty-five rural guards, 
attacked by rioters, who entered the dormitories 
and shot at the sleeping soldiers. Two guards 
killed and four wounded. 

Philippines 

Camalty.—M&Tch 4.— Tacloban, the capital of 
the island of Leyte, destroyed by fire. Loss 
$600,000. Several hemp warehouses burned. 

Jiwurrcclton.— March 9.— In a battle lasting 
two days, six hundred Moros, fifteen Americans 
and three members of the native constabulary 
were killed. 

Colombia 

Ca«wa«y.— February 14.— Reports received of 
destruction by tidal wave of coast towns for a 
distance of two hundred miles. Some two hun* 
dred and fifty people at least lost their lives. 

—February 21.— Two thousand persons killed 
by a tidal wave which swept the coast south of 
Buena Ventura. 

Venezuela 

French 2)t;>l<?ttl<y.— February 13.— Venezuela 
sent note to France holding the latter responsible 
for assisting the cable company in its failure to 
fulfil its contract with Venezuela. If this could 
bo disproved, Veneeuela will accept result, t 
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British Empire 

^rmy.— March 8.— Esroenditures for the army 
reduced br Secretary of War Haldane. Troops 
at Wei-hai-wei, China, to be withdrawn and some 
colonial garrisons reduced. Various coast de- 
fenses also to be done away with, the navy being 
relied on for protection. 

Parliament.— February 13.— The new Parlia- 
ment opened by royal commission. Mr. Lowther 
reelected Speaker of the House of Commons. 

—March 7.— The House of Commons by a 
vote of 348 to 110, declared itself in fa- 
vor of $1,500 salaries for its members. 

Tari/f.— Ex-Premier Balfour, in a letter to Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, consented to a tax on foreign 
com an4 a moderate tariff on imported manufac- 
tured goods, in order to avoid division in the 
Unionist party. 

France 

Cabinet.- March 7.— M. Bouvier and his 
cabinet resigned in consequence of the defeat 
of a vote of approval of the course of the gov- 
ernment in carrying out the provisions of the 
law separating Church and State. 

—March 12.— M. Sarrien formed a cabinet, 
with himself as premier and minister of justice. 
[See "Events.''] 

CosiMxl ties.— March 10.— By a mine explosion in 
the Courrieres district of the Pas de Calais, one 
thousand persons lost their lives. 

Perwions.— February 23.— The Chamber of 
Deputies passed the Dill providing for working- 
men 's pensions. The employer, employee and 
the government each will contribute to a fund 
from which the workingmen will be pensioned 
after reaching sixty-five years of age. 

/fifenate.- February 16.— M. Dubost chosen 
president of the Senate in succession to M. Fall- 
leree. 

Spain 

Pamtne.— February 14.— Intense cold killed 
the sugar crop in the provinces of Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga and Granada, throwing large numbers 
out of work and causing suffering from famine. 
Bands of men pillaging the farms, bakeries and 
provision stores. 

German Empire 

Benevolence.— February 26.— Mrs. Kmpp, 
widow of the great steel manufacturer at Essen, 
gave $250,000 for charitable purposes ^. recog- 
nition of the imperial wedding anniversary. 

Tari/f.— February 16.— The government noti- 
fied the United States that as a mark of friend- 
ship only the conventional and not the maximum 
taziff would be placed on American imports, for 
the period of one year. 

—February 22.— The reichstag by an immense 
majority passed the bill to extend reciprocal 
tariff rates to the United States untU June 30, 
1907. 

Austro-Hungary 

Htin^arian PaWiament.— February 19.— The 
Emperor dissolved parliament. The rescript was 
read amid hissing and hooting. Previously, on 
the motion of the vice-president, it had been de- 
cided to ignore the rescript and ret«m it to the 



Emperor-King. The Coalition members declared 
the dissolution unconstitutional. 

Servia 

Cabinet.— March 7.— The cabinet resigned be- 
cause the ministers could not accept Austria's 
proposals for the conclusion of a politico-com- 
mercial agreemait. 

Russian Empire 

^ationcil ^esem&Zy.— February 26.— An im- 
perial ukase announced May 10 as the date for 
opening the national assembly. 

—March 2.— A manifesto ordered to be coded 
and incorporated in the fundamental laws of 
the Empire provided that no law hereafter would 
be effective without the approval of the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Empire. [For 
further details see ''Events."] 

—March 5.— An imperial ukase ordered the 
elections to the National Assembly to begin 
April 8 in twenty-eight provinces of Central 
Bussia, on April 27 in seventeen other provinces 
of Central Bussia and the Don regions, and on 
May 3 in two other provinces. 

—March 6.— An imperial manifesto an- 
nounced that the government retained the power 
to promulgate "temporary" laws during reoessee 
of the National Assembly. 

Cabinet, — February 19. — MM. Kutler and 
Timiriazeff, members of the cabinet, resigned. 
M. Nemechaieff, minister of conununications, also 
resigned, stating that while the police vvere put- 
ting in jail the best and most intelligent rail- 
roMl operators, it was impossible to maintain 
efficient service. 

Chinese Empire 

Ifassaere.— February 26.— An English mission* 
ary, H. C. Kingman, his wife and two children, 
and six French Catholic missionaries killed in a 
riot at Nanchang, in Kingsi province. 

—February 28.— The government instructed 
the governor of Nanchang to punish severely all 
participants in the late massacre of missionaries. 

-Appointment.- March 1.— Yuan, the taotai of 
Shanghai, and a notoriously corrupt official, re- 
garded as primarily responsible for the Shan^iai 
riots, appointed governor of Peking. 

Japan 

Famine.— February 20.— Appeal made for re- 
lief for the famine-stricken people in the three 
northern provinces. The rice crop yieldcNd only 
twelve to fifteen per cent of the average crop. 
Some seven hundred thousand people facing 
starvation. 

Morocco 

International Conference,— 'NL&rch 7.— The po- 
licing of Morocco to be entrusted to France and 
Spain for three years, was the plan proposed 
by France. Qermany not agreeable to the pro- 
posaL 

—March 8.— Germany waived its claim to con- 
trol the bank of Morocco by a diplomatic com- 
mittee. 

—March 12.— Germany agreed to the French 
police plan on condition that the commander of 
the entire forc^ b^ I>vtch oT^^wris?, t 
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Those in search of gifts for the Easter Bride will find 
Spaulding & Co.'s superb stock of Sterling Silverware of 
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Spoons. 
rPlL^ C*Uj^^4-^lh% simple, but slightly more ornate, — of the 

I he LtnanttUy perfod of Louisicv: 

^h6 VcTSdillcS ^'^^ Louis XV, but representing the more 
ornate and luxurious work of that period. 
More virile designs are the KING GEORGE 
and BARONIAL, characteristicaUy English; and the HENRY II 
and MYTHOLOGIQUE are both exquisite specimens of design and 
workmanship. 

Prices will be Quoted on various chest combinations of any of these 
patterns and illustrations will be sent on request. 

^ea and Dinner Services 

and all that make up the "Family Silver" are shown in 
sufficient variety to meet the tastes of all, and a compari- 
son of prices on goods of equal merit is invited. 
Out-of'town Buyers will find Spaulding & Co.'s Suggestion 
Book of value, and will be furnished additional information 
by correspondence if desired. 



Jackson Boulevard and State Street Chicago 

^'""''^^^—''''""^ ^^_^,^,,^^— Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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The Ri^t Car at the Ri^t 

A modem tottiing car of the highest possible quality at every point. 

'Every ounce of raw material is of the nature best adapted to the re- 
quirements of its particular purpose, and is submitted to most rigid tests, in 
some cases chemical analysis, before using. 

The workmanship undergoes a similar rigid inspection, and this, in com- 
bination with scientific design, produces a car that is right from its inception 
to the end 

The accessories, such as carburetter, igniting, lubricating and oiling sys- 
tems, are an the latest and most approved types with many valuable features 
found only in Rambler cars. 

It is only the enormous fiadlities of the largest and most complete auto- 
mobile factory in the world that renders possible the production of such a 
car at such a price, and we cordially invite your most critical inspection that 
we may prove our claim that it is the right car at the right price. 

Thomas B. Jeffery (Si Company 

Main OMce and Factory* KenosHa* VTIsconsin. 
BrancKes i 

Chicago Milwaukee Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 

New York Agency, 38 to 40 West 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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Model M 
Light Toui 
iiigCar.|9< 
f.o.b. Detn 

inot indw 
ng lamps] 



Model H 
90 h. p. Tour 

log Car 

$2,500. 

f.o.b. Detro 

(not incluc 

ing lampe] 
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Hot Water Heated by 
the Andrews System 

Wc make patterns Tor beating plants for any building. We 
iro further, we make material and cut it by the pattern to fit the 
building. It is surprislnff how simple this is. It is the most 
lofrical way to put la a beating plant, as we have pfo^eojo 
tS TttmimJSM •# fmmmroW the ABtaEWS 
BTBTEM. 

THE PRICE of each heating plant Is baaed on Minnesota 
climate and includes an Andrews Steel Boiler, richly oma- 
mented radiators for every room except the kitchen, pipe cut 
to fit. fittings, valves, gold bronze, brushes and all other ma- 
terial ready for use. with diagrams and directions so plain and 
simpla that any man handy with toob can erect the plaat and 
save mont 




AM Du£wB STEEL BOILER wUl save dollars on your 
fuel Wn; bdag made of steel, it uses the (east 
fuel, is simple, durable, easily cleaned and 
needs no repairs. It wiU last as long as your 
buttdiag. Mild beat in mild weather. Intense 
heat in Minnesota's severest aero weather. 
Perfect control Is secured by our Regurgitating 
Safety Valve and group system of pMng. We 
design, manufacture, guarantee and sell each 
^DIRECT FROH JTAOTORy TO 
USER, giving you the lowest price for the 
value. Estimates Free, If you are going to b«iya heating 
pUnt of any kind. SEND POR OUR CATALOA. which 
explains fully bow you can erect your own plant or get It done 
and save plumbers'^charges. Send your address andthe names 
and addresses of two other people who expect to buy heatins 
plants and we will send our catalog post-paid. WE pOlT 

Right in 44 states. Canada and Alaska. 

Send for a list of our customers in your vicinity and examine 
theirplants. Wc have had i8 years'^experience la the C70LD 
NORTH WEHT 

ALL PLANTS GUARANTEED AND BOLD ON 
tSO DAYS* TRIAL FREE. Freight rates equaUied. 
Old houses easily fitted. 

ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 

77 L« Salle BMlldlas. Chlei^a ., 
•77 HoiBeplii AY«««e, MUiBCiip«lU 
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ST. LOUIS 



TYPE XVI 

32-36 ACTUAL H. P. 
Touring Car, Price $2500. 
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Start the 
home right 



morrow, ii tne new 
home is equipped with Hot Water 
or Low Pressure Steam heating:, 
they will enjoy now, and secure 
to their children and grandchil- 
dren, the sure, soft, uniform 
warmth which assists so much to 
make home home. An outfit of 

iteiCANx Ideal 

ii Radiators ^Iboilers 

will oatlast the building. They do not rust or 
corrode, and need no repairs. Their use saves 
much fuel and care-taking. Housework re- 
duced because of absence of dirt and ashes 
from living rooms. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are a dividend-paying investment for any family 
— young or "passing** young; fitted for any 
building— new or OLD ; whether on farm or in 
dty. Put in without tearing house. The value 
of the property so equipped is increased — for 
living comfort, for renting purposes and if 
necessary, for selling. Our book "Heating 
Investments** sent free. Sales Branches and 
Warehouses in all parts of U. S. and Europe. 

AMER^CANl ^IATOH r OMRANY 

Dept. 7 CmCAQO i 
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TRAINED or UNT 

Sweetest melody responds to the tc 
upon the Krell Auto-Grand, while b; 
lever the novice is enabled to bring oni 
of harmony. 

Two Ways Are Bettei 

The Krell Auto-Grand is a piano o 
fitted for the house beautiful. Its qu; 
surpassed and its charm as a perfeci 
lies in its simplicity of construction. 

Piano and player are built withii 
mechanism is ideal. Finest material! 
plicated parts insure its durability. ^ 
Jorfive years is given. Operated by 
of bellows, the player action is indivi< 
its own separate action^ and while tl 
rarely needs attention, complete actio 
detached and readjusted within one m 

Send to-day for Catalog T at 
Offer of Terms that wiU app< 

The Auto-Grand Piano Co., 1 

Plana of Great Interest to Dealers to bt 
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Johnson's Prepared Wax 

•~"~ A CompUU rM$h and fnlM. For Att Wood '• """ 

Unequaled for Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 

Applied with cloth to bare or finished wood, it prodaces a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to which 
dust and dirt will not adhere. It will not crack, blister, peel o£f, show laps, scratches or heel marks. 
Johnson's Prepared Wax is far superior to any other, one reason is that it contains the most polishing 
wax to the pound. Fine for preserving and polishing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in paint — }4 lb. can, 30 cents; 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 

Special Refinishing Outfit— ^i'ffi„'f,"^S- 

ties and to supply the demand from persons who desire to refinish old pieces 
of furniture and woodwork and do the work themselves we have decided to 
make this offer. We will send you, charges prepaid, 
1 pint can Johnson's Electric Solvo; for removing all finish - 40 cents 
K pint can Johnson's Wood Dye; for the artistic coloring of wood 30 cents 

Any of these shades — Weathered Oak, Flemish Oak, Mission 
Oak, Light and Dark Mahogany, Light and Dark Oak. 
}i lb. can Johnson's Prepared Wax for finishing and polishing wo od 30 cents 
Including the above book for - - - - $1.00 

Only one outfit to a family. If a dealer in your town who handles our goods we will make delivery 
through him. Send order now. Write today for above book and mention edition W 4. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, - Racine, Wis. 

'*T/ie Wood'Finishinsr Authorities'' 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

THE above reproduction of an oil painting by Massani, now the property of 
Mr. Edison, depicts the delighted amazement of an old couple upon hearing 
a Phonograph for the first time. No less surprised and delighted are those 
who now hear the improved Edison Phonograph for the first time in a number of 
years. They are amazed to find it so different from what they thought, their 
previous opinions having been based on the old style machines or the imitations 
owned by their neighbors. 

The Edison Phonograph is to-day the world's greatest and most versatile enter- 
tainer, and Mr. Edison is ever striving to make it better. It talks, laughs, sings 
— it makes home happy. It renders all varieties of vocal or instrumental music 
with marvellous fidelity. It offers something to suit every taste — every mood — 
every age — every day in the year. 

No other good musical instrument can be so easily oper- 
ated at so little expense. It will cost you nothing to hear it at 
the dealer's. 

NOTE— A splendid reprodnction of the sbove paintinK by Manani. in fourteen colors, withoot 
advertitinK. il*t% inchei in tize, mailed on receipt at Orange, N. J., office of thirty cents in 
stamps or money order. Worth a place in any home. 

Write for free booklet, **Home Entertainments with the Edison Phono- 
graph," and name of the nearest dealer. 

National Phonograph Co., 26 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. j/'^f^^^^'^^ 

^Jnion Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago ^^ ^ ^^*tiH_ 

Wben writing to Advertisers kindly mention "THE WORLD TO-DAY." 
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When you combine perfect visible 
writing with durability, the goal at 
which all typewriter manufacturers 
have been striving has been reached. 

It Has Been Accomplished In 



r«e(»ieW 




VisiBtX 



And in doing it, we have added all those features which tend 
to make a typewriter desirable. 

Here Is a Short Description 

Visible Writing that is visible; every letter in plain viev^ as written and does not pass out of sight 

Durability that Equals Any ''Basket Tjrpe'' Machine 



The durability in any typewriter is detennined by 
the kind of bearing there is in the type bar hanger. 
In building the ordinary yisible writer, there is not 
sufficient width in the 'basket' to use a bearing having 
any Modth or wearing qualities. By means of a special 
manner of assrmbJing these type bars in the Fox, we 
are able to use a pivoCal bearing 7-16 of an inch wide. 
This bearing is adjustable by the operator, so that wear 
can be taken up as it occurs and the most perfect 
alignment can thus be retained through the entire life of 
the machine. No argument could be more convincing 
of superiority than to compare the type bar used in the 
New Fox Visible with that used in other machines. any predetemuned bne. 

These are the features you have always wanted in a typewriter. They are found only in 



Two Color Ribbon — By simply touching a button 
the second color is secured. 

Automatic Ribbon — Ribbon reverses itself and 
oscillates so thai entire surface is used. This simply 
doubles the life of the ribbon. 

Interchangeable Carriage — ^The regular carriage 
on the machine can be removed and a ditf erent leogUi 
or longer carriage substituted for special worL 

Detachable Platen— The platen is detachable, and 
an extra platen for stencil cutting or mimeograph 
work can be quickly substituted. 

line Lock— The keys all lock firmly al the end of 



P«e(qeW 




ViAiBUe 



Every expert who has exaniined this machine has pronounced it 
a marvel of completeness. 

Ask our nearest dealer or branch office to show you both 
the Regular Models of the Fox and the New Fox Visible, or, 
if he is not convenient, write us and we can arrange it direct. ' 
Descriptive literature on request 

FOX TVPEWRITER COMPANY 

ExecutiT« Offic« mmI Facteiy 

988 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Extraordinary Reduction in Rates for 



Pacifi 



ic 



Coast 



Tours 



For the season beginning June 1 and ending September 15, 
1906, Pacific Coast and Northwest tourists will have the 
lowest all-summer rates ever offered to these sections. 



To Los Angeles ^'^'^ choice of 
San Francisco ^'^^^^,7^?»' 

^•M* AAiuivMvv round -I rip 
San Diego rates will be: 

From Chi- 
cago, $75.00; (rom St Louis, $69.00; 
(rom other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Putfet 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; [rom other points proportion- 
ately low. 

During special periods even lower rales 
will be available. The usual low rales will also 
be in effect (or trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom* 
ing. ihe Black Hills and Yello%vstone Park. 



To Seatde 
Tacoma 
Portland 



with choice c 
direct routei 
round-trip rate 
will be: Froi 
Chicago, $75.0C 
(rom St Louis, $69.00; (rom othc 
points, proportionately low. For toi 
in one direction via California, rate 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; (roi 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other poini 
proportionately low. 

Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.C 
less than those quoted above. Rates to Helen 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.C 
less than those above. 



The Pacific Coast Tours of the Burlington Route are of the highest standard 
They have been developed and elaborated year by year since 1882, with th 
result that they are to-day unsurpassed. 

It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. Our handsome new bookie 
"Pacific Coast Tours," will answer nearly all your questions and the others wi 
receive personal attention. The use o( this booklet will save you the trouble c 
getting and combining the separate ones of the many different roads. 

An tf»yn«»nf1ihire of a pcuny and a minute will secure 

x>ast Tours.'* Just write these word 
nd address on a postal and send it t 

p. s. Eusns 

275-Q" BuUiiit, Chiemv^ by CiOOgle 
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has a reputation founded on the recorded judgment of the world's greatest artists of two generations 
and the combined opinion of the most eminent musical and scientific experts. It is known everywhere as 

THE STANDARD PIANO OF THE WORLD 

and the mere possession of a Steinway Piano puto the seal of supreme approvafupon the musical taste 
of iU owner. It can be found in every capital and court of the world, in fiunous concert halls, palatial 
hotels, aboard luxurious yachU and nearly all of the great steamships, as well as in more than a 
hundred thousand homes, from modest cottage to sumptuous mansion. The Steinway Pianos in actual 
use at the present day represent in value the.enormous total of more than 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 

We make pianos of regular styles ranging In price from five hundred to sixteen hundred dollars, 
and have made pianos in art cases costing as much as fifty thousand dollars. 



Aside from our regular models, we have in our warerooms a large and fine aMortment of Grand 
and Upright Pianos in the principal historic periods of architecture, such as Louis XI Vm XV. and XVI. 
Renaissance, Gothic, Rococo, Empire, Early English, Colonial. Chippendale. Sheraton, Adam, Mission, 

^^^'-Swe instruments are incased in the choicest Mahogany, Satinwood, Circassian W;>5«*;P^n|; 
Vera and other rare and costly woods, delicately and elaborately hand-carved, inlaid, gilt, finished in 
Vernis Martin, or painted by artisU of national and international fame. We also make them on 
special order, either according to our own designs or the designs that may be submitted to us by 
architects, to harmonixe with the decorations or fiirnishings of any particular room or suite o^^^omm. 

Our prices are moderate and our estimates compare favorably with those ol the foremost 
decorators and makers of exquisite cabinet-work, both in this counUy and Europe. 

An inspection of our Art Rooms is respectfiilly invited. 

Subway Express Station at the Door. Slcmway HaD, 1 07- 1 09 E. Fourteenth St. NEW YORK 



CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
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New York-Philadelphia 

Electric Railway System 



First >lortgage 5 Per Cent. 
Thirty- Year Gold Bonds 

INTEREST COUPONS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 

The New York- Philadelphia Electric Railway System connects 
the two most closely located cities in the world that have a 
population exceeding 1,000,000 each. 

Population, as per latest census, exceeds 6,000,000, being one- 
twelfth of the entire population of the United States, as follows : 

New York, 4,014,304 Trenton, 84,180 

Jersey City, 236,699 Tributary Points, 279,744 

Newark, 283,289 Burlington, 9,040 

Elizabeth, 60,509 Camden, 83,363 

New Brunswick, 23,155 Philadelphia, 1,293,697 

The business of the New York-Philadelphia Electric Railway 
System is already established. Low rates with rapid and frequent 
service insure a constantly increasing business of great magnitude. 

The above are coupon bonds of $500 and $1,000 each, privilege 
of registration of principal. Principal and interest payable in gold. 

AH legal matters pertaining to this issue have been passed upon 
by well-known counsel, whose opinion may be had upon request. 

We recommend these bonds as the most attractive investment 
now offered in the market. 

At present price the bonds realize about 5 per cent, per annum, 
and will undoubtedly be selling at a much higher price in the 
near future. 

Further particulars upon application. 

Al. N. CHANDLER ^ CO. 

BANKERS 

111 Broadway Bourse 

NEW YOR.K PHILADELPHIA 

Our booklet, << Hints and Hdps to Investors,** b a study of investmentt 

well worth reading. It may be had by sending your name and address. ^^^^'{^^ ^-y.^-^^^\^ 

fat convenience, may be written on the margin of this page and mailed to us VnOOxiC 
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MENNEN'S 

BORATED TALCUM 



"CORE YOURSELF 

BY ELEOTRIGITY" 

New Book -Illustrated from Life- 
Sent FREE to all who write. 

ITflto to-^mj tor oar n«w Free Ji—k — •*€*mv T««r««lf W 
RI««irl«ll/'*-Iliartr»t«d with pboto* from life. Shows bow tS« 
V«w llom« B»U«rl4W car* Uh^mmtlmm. n9mrm.\§titL. Ijmm^mm^ 
NmiJmIm, iMMfMiif*, C«M*f l»«tl«« and all D«rv« affections and 
dlMauM aiialnff from •lawlRb circulation; also bow tb«T affotd 
•iMtrt* >■>>■ Mid ^Mity MMssagg wltbout ooM at booM. 



^»srf HMv Mswiw naws ■ iwnra Hntry. 

'■If.**r". "■"'®^*- BATTIRY CO.. 
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Why Pay 

$500 for a Piano 

Only $12 for a Refrigerator 

when the health of yourself and lamily depend 
absolutely on your refrigerator? Unsanitary, 
xinc-lined refrigerators cause disease— the sine 
corrodes and poisons milk and food. The 
sickness of thousands of children, the stomach 
troubles and diseases of many men and women 
can be traced directly to refrigerator poisoned 
milk andfood, yet few people ever think about the 
kind of refrigerator they have in their homes. 
A clean, dry, sanitary refrigerator will pay for 
Itself every year in saving of ice, doctor's bills 
and waste of food. 

McCray 
Refrigerators 

are Opal Glass, Hie, or White 
Wood Lined 

and while they cost a little more than ordinary 
unsanitary refrigerators, they save you more 
aod soon pay for themselves. 

The McCray Patent System 

gives such an absolutely perfect circulation of 
pure, cold, dry air that you can keep salt or 
matches in a McCray Refrigerator without get- 
ting damp. Do you know any other refrigerator 
that will stand that severe testi 

We build refrigerators in all sixes for R0mI» 
d0ne0M, CiubM, Hoflm, HompltaU, Gro» 
c«r«, Mark9tMf FlorUta, 0te, 

Let Us Send You Our Catalogue 

which tells why the McCray Refrigerator is the 
best refrigerator built anywhere or by anybody 
-also a valuable book, *How To Use a 
Refrigerator.** 

McCray Refrlgenrtors are also Built to Order 
Catalogue and Estimates Free 

Ask for Catalogue No. 81 for Residences. No. 46 
for Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public Institu- 
tions, etc . No. 57 for Meat Markets, No. 64 for 
Qrocers, No. 71 for Florists. 

McCray Refrigerator Company 

499 Mill St., KendaUville, Ind. 

Chicago Office 55 Wabash Ave. 

Branch Offices in all the principal ciUes. 
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ATROL 




The value o£ a 
hand fire extin- 
guisher depends upon the 
strength of its construc- 
tion and range of operation. 
It is right here that the 
effectiveness of the P&iifol 
comes in. Each part is 
made with the same care 
as if intended for a $5000 
fire engine. The shell is 
of one piece pure o^per — * 
is formed into sha^ by 
rolling and spinning. The 
edges are joined by dove- 
tailing and the join thus 
f ormeid is brazed and ham- 
mered under steam pres- 
sure, and (as hammering 
hardens copper) the join 
becomes the strongest part 
of the extinguisher. 

After hammering, tfaecyl- 
inder is perfectiy smooths— 
* you can feel no joint Pass 
your Jiand around the cyl- 
mder of any other extin- 
guisher but the "Patrol" 
and you will feel a lap jomt or seam as in an 
ordinary milk can — a positive proof of inferiority 
in construction. Before purchasing make this 
test you can feel no joint in the 

PATROL 

HRE EXTMGVISHER 

It is tested to 8S0 pounds pressors. ^ 
The bottle holder Is of cast brass. ^ 
The cap which closes the **sheU" ^ 
Isoftooffh redbrsas. Thebottom 
is ** sprung'* In with a locking 
folnt 

The hose Is attached with a nrtvet 
joint. Is tested to 400 pounds, and 
cannot be pulled off. The nozsle 
Is non-corroslble. The completed 
Patrol Extlnsnlsher Is potU 
tlvely the most reliable* conveni- 
ent, and durable of all hand fire* 
lighting appliances. It will last 
for active service almost IndeOn- 
Itely, joo J ust invert It and. In an 
Instant, you have Its full power 
at your command. The Patrel 
Extlncnlsher is made by the 
largest makers of fire apparatus 
In the world and endorsed by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Write for firee book loe 
How to Fight Fire. 

Several desirable terHtorie* 
are yet open /or efficient, reli^ 
mhle agents. 

j\^Wl^irAN- |AFRANCEflREEWOINirfl. 

Tkm UffMt BaUiwa •T fir* Fltktlar kpfmntmrn la Um Warii. 

Qanaral OfflMt 106 Irto •t.« 
BLMIRA, N. V. 

j«i New York, » Warren St. J 

Boston. SM Wasliington St. ; 
Baltlmorp. lin Calvert BoUdlngt 
QaflSgo,t7t Wabash Ave. 
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HELP YOU MAKE 
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Just the same as I am helping thousands of others, 
ant to send you 

t£E FOR SIX MONTHS 

INVESTMENT HERALD, an illustrated financial 
estment magazine which fully explains a wonder- 
essful system of making the highest speculative 
ilutely safe investments. It tells how many clients 
xo in profits in 1905 and how their holdings have 
ilue about $6,000,000 during the past few years. 
)w thousands of investors haye laid the foundations 
of fortunes and how you may do the same. 

It tells how to make your dimes grow into dollars. 

It describes one of the most extraordinary money-making enterprises of modern times, 
a small interest in which will provide 

AN INCOME FOR LIPE 

It gives information and advice that may be worth thousands of dollars to you and that 
you can't afford to be without. 

If you are interested in improving your financial condition, don't fail to write for it to-day. 
It will be sent entirely free. 

A. L. WISNER & CO.» Bankers 

HndMn BuiMiig. Room 73 NEW YORK CITY « 




•LECTRIC 



S«ppllM» T«le»h«Ma, Fu M«toM, 
Books, TojB* NoToltlM. Catalog of 
200 free. If it's Electric, we have it 
Oin« ELECTRIC WORKS, Cloveland, Ohio. 

le World's Headauarters for Electric Novelties. Sapplies. Tele- 
ones. Dxiuunos.Oas Engines. We Undersell All. Agents Wanted. 



ANDREWS OFFICE FURNITURE 
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Comprehends all grades of 
Desks, Tables and Chairs. 
Andrews own nmke of desks 
are always HIGH-GRADE, 
and have individuality in 
desiini and con- 
struction, which 
Euts them in a class 
y themselves. 

TYPEWRITER CHAIRS, STEEL ROD FRAMES 
ILLUSTRATCO CATALOG 

THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 

176 WABASH AVC. CHICAGO 
■ mS. SCHOOL, CHURCH AND THKATRK rURNITURE 



BEFORE YOU INVEST 

A dollar in anything get my book "How to Judge Investments.** 
It tells you all about everything you should know before making 
anjr kind of an investment, eltner for a large or small amount 
This book gives the soundest advice and mayr save you many 
dollars. Send two-cent stamp for a copy, do it now. 

Send your name and aodress ana get the Investors' 
Review for 

3 Months Free 

This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds of invest* 
ments. Address 
Editor INVESTORS' REVIEW, 1461 Gall Bldg^ CHICAGO, ILL 



\VE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL OR EXCHANGE "'^'^ &y gE^gilRitf i^*^"; 

Wbea wrMnff to AdvartSaen kindly mention ** THB WOBIJ> TO-DAY*" 
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This Underwear 
Always Feels Clean 

It*s Linen — pure Irish Linen and nothing 
bui Linen. 

And Linen is im maculate in its cleanliness. 

It never gets "sticky" because its firm 
glossy fibres stand apart as woven. 

The air circulates freely through pure 
linen mesh — Kneipp Linen Mesh — and quickly 
evaporates all the moisture the body gives off. 

That means the pores are free to act and 
regulate your temperature as nature intended 
they should. You feel clean and comfortable 
all the time. 

Cotton and Wool "mat" and pack." get 
perspiration soaked and encase the body in 
clammy dampness. 

Then the pores are choked— stop work— 
and you take cold, mayhap contract grip, 
pneumonia or rheumatism. 

You feel much cleaner and more comfort- 
able in Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear because 
it is the only Nothing-but-Linen underwear 
you can buy. All other so-called Linen Mesh 
Underwear is a mixture — an assertion we 
would not dare make if we could not prove it. 

Your own Doctor will tell you that you 
really ought to wear Linen next the skin. 

And for perfect healthfulness it should be 
Kneipp Linen because the mesh is "open 
weave^* next the skin. And the closer weave 
built up on this "open weave" prevents sudden 
change in the natural temperature established 
by the body. 

The streamers of the seal show a strip of 
Kneipp Linen Mesh foldedso you can see both 
sides— but write for samples of our several 
w^eights and weaves — they will be sent free. 

Sent for Free Inspection 

Tb« beat dealen ererywhere sell Kneipp Linen 
Me«h Underwear for Men, Women and Obild- 
ren. On request wewill •<>nd samples of the dif> 
ferent weight* and meshes and give yon tho 
Bomes of our dealers in your town. If we have 
nodealer near you we will send Kneipp Under- 
wear direct to you for free inspection. Write 
today for free Linen Book. It tells the simple 
proved tmth alx>ut Linen for Oomfort and 
Health. 

Kneipp Wear-Guarantee 

The manafaotnrer*a strong 

wear-guamntee stands behind 

every garment. If it does 

not wear aatlsfactorily 

your dealer will replace 

It on his judgment 

without consulting us 

-orwewlll if you deal 

direct with us. Our 

sweeping wear-guar- 

antee protects both 

our dealers and the 




CConmlchad k Co. Ltd. 
102 FrmnkllB St.. 
New York City. 




A ' LonjT Drawers 

\f^ KneeJ)rawers 

L / Long Sleeves 

i Half Sleeves 

^ or Sleeveless 






To embody in a suit good work- 
manship, style and cloth that is 
free from cotton, is the least that 
can be done for your garment. 

There should be an individual and 
distinct plan to its building. 

Every line and curve of your body 
should be considered. 

Correct side and front view descrip- 
tions of your form should be given. 

And a special pattern — that can 
be used for none other than your 
garment — drafted. 

These laws can only be considered 
when you have your clothes made 
expressly for you. 

Suit or overcoat, of high grade 
material, «25 to $35. 

We have 500 samples of woolens, 
from which to select, on display in 
your city or town. 

Ed. V. Price & Company 

Merchant Tailors 

260 Franklin Street, Chicago 

Ask your dealer to show you samples of our clothfl. and 
insist on wearing clothes that are made for youj 

Digitized by V:i009l-C 
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DESKS" 



4$ In. long, 39 in. de«p. 51 In. high. 

White oftk. finished golden. H— 

built-up writing bea and panels, 

moulded stiles, firmmed extension 

slides. All side drawers have I 

movable partitioiis, and are I 

loclced, including center drawer, I 

by closing curtain. In top, four 

oak-front file boxes; one letter file; 

a card-Index drawers; private 

compartment with door and lockj 

blotter racks, pen racks, small 

drawer, bracket drawers, book 

stalls, etc., as shown. The depth 

of this desk (ri Inches), and the 

cases tteing well up from bed, makes It with all Its convenWices a BOST 

PRACTICAL DIflK. Sent anywhere on approval. 

Hra4 tkr lOO-Mge raiai«ff«* DMka, llMln, nies, •!«. Ah« ask Nr 
larse Oatalaf ae Ubnry aa4 !!•■•• Vamltare aa4 get rmttmrj Prises. 

We Make School A Church Furniture 
Assembly and Opera Chairs. 

Ageala and imU n w»al»4 everywhera. B.S. 8teffar«Bf|g.0e^ CkWM«- 
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What Is Daus 



'-Top .' 



TO PBOTEthat Daus' "Tip-Top" is the 
bcM aad simplest device for making lOO 
••pl«s from penwrltten and ftO eopl«« 
from typewritten original, we will ship com- 
plete duplicator, cap sire, wHlMat 4epM- 
^ k. Mi tea (10) teys* U*mL 

Wi Pric* $7.Mj le»» trade dU- ^m not 
moount of fin per eent. or 90 OCl 

THE FELIX W. DACJ8 DUPLICATOB CO. 
IHiaa Bafldlac 111 Jvhn Bt. Ncsr York City. 

Motslngor Auto-Sparker 

STABTS AUD BU?I8 

6u Englnet without Batteries. 

G 

fr! 



i«' 



fu 
in 



If • otiMrnMfclM MB 4« i I MMMMftilly f«r kwk of 
k ^ orlfflnat pMrats o»m4 by sa. Ho twbi boUsb la 
our driv*. No bolt or vwitdi BMMwty. Nu bat- 
tariM «b»t»v«r. for wmk» mm! hiik or Juoq^timk. 
Watar aad diwt proof. Pally gaaraataod. 

MOTHINOEB DEVICE MFG. CO. 

122 Main St.. Pendleton. Ind. U. a A. 



REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A TEAR 

We are financing^ one of the g^reatest and most profitable 
coTtimerciat enterprises of the day. The stock of this Com- 
pany is a perfectly safe, higrh-grade, guaranteed security now 
Eaymg liberal dividends, while the future profits aud possi- 
iiities are almost unlimited. 



We desire first-class representatives in every city and 
town. Excellent opportunities for the right men. Address 
at once, for full particulars. 



A. L. WISNER k CO., BANKERS 

32 BROAOWAY. NEW YORK 



THE LAST WEST." 

There to no longer a weet In tlie United Statee, thd 
It, In tbe eenae of a Tirgln land of opportunity. Tte 
land-taonc rj and tlM eager lelaen of opponnnlty haiw 
taken tlM best of the nest, llkoee who come now moil 
glean and take what WMMtbfttie keen pioneer. 

IB Canada the >^^^^^s. ^'^'"^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
development and /\^^!^^\ new re g 1 on o( 
esploiutlon ot /Mjt:^jii^^^\ cheap or free 
theweet arejnet/#'TM^m\ landi. There, toc- 
beglnnlng. A ror-| ■'VMIv J ) In the laat weit, 
tone awaltoevery \ m~iy?^?^M / the land of wheat 
manwhotoeqaal\^^^K^;;^riiW/ —the beetoppor- 
to hit opportnnl- \^^21a2^y tnnltles for 
ties. Eeoh year >^^^^^ homei, careen 

5OJ00O Amertcane ^ nnd Inveetmeoti 

wlU soon be gone forever. Act before It is too late. 

Woald you like to learn about the vait wheat fields, 
the great ranges, the antoM reeooroee of Weetem Can- 
ada; about Winnipeg, Beglna, Calgary, Bdmoat«m« 
Prince Albert. Dauphin. Medldne Hat. and the other 
growing towns and cities of the Canadian West? • 

To get, for the trouble of Inquiring, Informatloo and 
llterators covering all these polnto and copies of the 
handsomely Illustrated msgaslne ' 
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fiUILDYOUROWN BOAT 
sr THE BROOKS nsnM 



KYou 

OSD drive a nail and oat oat a 
piece of material from a fall 
■ised pattern yoa can build a cano^:- 
row boat-sail boat or launch— In your 
leisure time— at home-and the baildins will 
be a souroe of proflfc and pleasurei ^ «■ i 

All yoo need U the imttems. coetinjc from fZ-ot ^ 
.^. and material)*, from l&OO no. The tools are 
oommon in erery hounehold. Patterns of over forty 
■tylM and sisee-all lengths from 12 to 66 feet. _. ^ . 1 

The KrMka Sjateaa consists of exat-t size Panted 

Mper patterns of every part of the boat-wlth detailed 

Instructions and working illustrations showing each step 

of the work-an itemised bill of material required and 

how to secure it . .. . ..^ ^ ^ i. 

. Over ten thousand amateurs suooessfully bn]". o®**" »' 
the Brooka Hystem last year. Fifty per cent of Oiem have 
ballt their second boat, liany have established themselves 

in the boat manufacturing business. , ^. . 

, _ When so ordered, patterns are expressed, the chargea, 
a O. D.. allowingexamination. Full line of Knock Down 
\ and Oompletedn^ts. Illnatnited Cateloc of all oar 
V beata frecb Beaka we pwbUaht Useful Information for 
\ the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price 26 
oenta ThePrincipleandOperatlonof Marine Gaso- 
line Motora. Price 26 cents. Book of Designs for ' 
Practical Boat Builders. Price 26 cents. 

BROOKS BOAT MMUFACTURIIB CO. 

2703 Ship St.. Bay Ctty. Mich., U. S. A. 

OriflBatsn sf tk« Psttora Systesi 
•f Bsat BalM' - 



"A Kalamazoo ^ 

mt to Yoo" 

You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying 
^ a Kalamazoo Stove 
or Range direct 
from the factory at 
lowest fadoty prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range 

^^^^^^m^^ not excelled by any 

in the world. We 

guarantee quality under a ^,000 bank bond. 

W« Ship en 360 Days Approval 

and Wt Pay Am Frafgiit. 

If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly as 
represented, the trial does not cost you a 
cent. It will pay you to investigate. 

8«iid Postal for Catalog No. 809. 

All KmlamoMtot art skipptd promptly, hUuktd^ 
Polishtdmnd ready/»r ust, 

MUlMillOO 8T0VE OO., Mfrs.. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
THE CLASSIHED? 

"Man wants but little here 
below " sang the poet This 
was'before the days of classi- 
fied advertising. Man wants 
many things nowadays, and 
he knows how to get what he 
wants. The Qassified De- 
partment of THE WORLD 
TO-DAY serves a twofold 
purpose : it provides a medi- 
um for making Sales and 
Exchanges, for getting 
Agents or securing Posi- 
tions; it serves as a Clearing 
House for our Readers. It 
also offers an opportunity for 
making an advertising test 
at a nominal expense. See 
Classified Department on 
opposite page. 

HAVE YOU TRIED THE CLASSIFIED? 



A Winter 
Trip Abroad 



a 



In 60 Hours 

The Only Wa 

To 

CUBA 

Beyond the Snow 

Land of MrpetiuU summer ai 
•*iuzuiiotta rest." 

THB HAVANA IrZXIT 

VU Chicago A Alton, Mobile A Ohl 

Train de luxe— of olnb, library, bat 
and barber shop cam, dining car, f 
drawing-room and Pullman compa 
BleepinfT ears, with sun |>arlor and o 
tion platiorm. Leaven Chicago en 
day at S r. ■. over the Chicago A Alt 
8t. Louis at f .40 P. M. over the Mobile 
transferring passengers at S p.m. 8a 
right at the docks in Mobile to the n 
cent, twin-screw, ocean-going si 
"Prince George,^' of the Munsoi 
which reaches Havana at sunrise 1 
morning— only M hours out from C 
The fasteNt time via the bent route, ^ 
unequaled service all the way throu 

Round Trip Rates Include berths ai 
on steamer. Havana Limited servlc 
Jan. 6. but travel will be heavy and 
tlons should be arranged for now. 
'uli particulan address, 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, 

A. Obicago A Alton Rail 

Chioago. 



^rhmn wrttlAff to Ad^ 
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CUSSIFIED ADVERTISING 

NiiM words to the line. Minlmom space. 4 lines. I2.80L 10 cents for each additional line. 
&% space discount for • insertions 10% discount for 12 insertions. 




The Btandard magazine, with national distribution, reaching a widely acattered but select public, is the ideal 
medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character. Your announcement in this Classified Depart- 
ment will reach 500,000 readers monthly. If you have anything to sell or exchange, want to buy anything, or secure 
help, try this Classified Department. The cost is small. 8ee rate above. 



KEAL ESTATE FOB SALE 



SMALL choice farms near PeoBacola, Florida, $10.00 per acre; 
80 t4> 160 acre farms Texas Panhandle, $5.00 to $10.00 per acre: 
l.OOO to 60,000 acre Timber Tracts, $2.50 to $11.00 per acre. 
Sboenoerger A Company. 96 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY IN THREE YEARS by Investing In 
IB per acre Texas farm lands now. Booklet tree. Address Geo. 
H. Healford, 271 Dearborn St., Chicago, lU. 

TIRGINIA FARMS all slaes, best soil, good markets, finest 
cUmate in the U. S. For particolars, send lOo for 3 montlw' sub- 
scription to the Virginia Farmer, Box 437, Emporia, Va. 

NORTHWEST TEXAS AND EASTERN NEW MEXICO 
LANDS. We have 300,000 acres good ferUle lands. $5 to $15 per 
acre. Write for our descriptive list of bargains. Interstate 
Realty Co.. Texico, New Mexico. 

TEN ACRES CULTIVATED in Dade County, Florida, will 
make you independent in Five Years. Write for our Facts and 
Figures from the East Coast of Florida. F. 0. Brossler A Son, 
Miami, Fla. 

ILLINOIS FARM— Finely improved 400-acre Illinois farm. AU 
In cultivation. Easy terms, or exchange for farm or dty prop- 
erty. L. H. Kenady, Hull, Pike Co., IlL ' *- *- 

REAL ESTATE WANTED 

CASH for your real estate or business, no matter where located. 
If you draire a quick sale send us description and price. North- 
western Business Agency, 353 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Mlnneapolla. Minn. 

HAVE YOU A PROPERTY TO SELL ? Send full description 
taniiied lately to A. R. Alexander. 307 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 
Property sold throughout the entire United States. 

I CAN SELL ANY PROPERTY I ANY BUSINESS I ANY- 
WHERE for cash In less than ninety days. Don't wait. Write 
to-day, giving description and cash price. Organized co-opera- 
ting force of 1,500 sales agents throughout the United States. 
A. Edgar Davis, Real Estate Broker, Lincoln. Neb. Dept. H. 

YOU CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY at a cost of one per cent, 
payable after property Is sold. Complete plan and particulars 
free. National Real Estate Exchange, Inc., 021 Commonwealth 
Trust Bldg.. Philadelph i a. Pa. 

FINANCIAL. BONDS. ETC. 

FOR SALE— First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 6 j»er cent to 6 per 
cent secured not only by Real Estate, but also by Income. Insur- 
ance and City Franchises. Established earnings far above semi- 
annual Interest. No default in 18 years. Highest bank and 
legal reference. J. L. Pelton. Erie, Pa. 

100 PER CENT STOCK FREE with 5 per cent Gold Bonds guar- 
anteed by N.Y. City Municipal Bonds. Safer than money In bank. 
Business established; growing rapidly: permanent success. Essy 
payments. Stock may pay 10 per cent. Ask for free booklet. 
Agents wanted. C. Wyant, Spltxer, Toledo, O. 

FURNISHES up-to-date leports on bankers, brokers, mining, 
oil, and all stock corporations. Write for report before you 
invest money. Eastern Mercantile Agency, 44 Broadway, New 
Y ork. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EXECUTIVE, Clerical, Technical and Salesman positions, 
psying $lOOO-$5000 now open for competent men. Write for book- 
let and state position desired; 12 offices covering the entire 
country. HAPQOOD8. Suite 1011. Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

DO NOT BUY, BUILD, RENT OR FURNISH a home, unless 
you are nrovlded with disinterested, practical, money-saving 
advice, send address for free booklet. House Hints PubUshlng 
Co., Dept 5. Philadelphia. Pa. 

I SELL PATENTS— If yon wish to buy or have one to sell, 
write Chas. A. Scott, 10S Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

OUTLOOK (NEW) $2. Review of Reviews, Cosmopolitan, 
Woman's ;iome Companion, $5 worth for $2.50. Ask for quotations 
on any magaslne, or send usual price. I wlU return excess. Prompt, 
personal attention. Alfred B. Morrill, Easthampton, Mass. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



IF WE TOLD YOU we could save you one-half on sinoklng 
tobacco and furnish a better tobacco than you have ever smoked 
before, wouldn't you be Interested ? Certainly ! Then write for 
booklet Wllda Tobacco Company, Chatham. Virginia. 

LAWYEKS AND ATTORNEYS 

LEGAL ADVICE. Send me a money order for $2 and a state- 
ment of facts and I win send you the law and legal advice on 
any subject. In any State. For $3 will prepare your will, contract, 
or other legal document and forwara ready for your signature, 
with full Instructions for signing, etc. Josbua R. H. Potts, 
Counselor at Law, 4th floor. 80 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . 

WE HAVE positions open for competent men, paying $1000- 
$10,000. A few good opportunities for men havtaig money to Invest 
with their services : twelve offices coverhig tbo entire country. 
Hapgoods, Suite 1011. Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

IF YOU want a business that will pay several thousand dollan 
annually, start a mall order business: by our easy method any- 
one anywhere can be suoceesfal. Mubum-Hlcks, 358 Dearborn 
St, Chicago. -____ 

$10 to $50 CASH wUl start you splendid paying business, any 
city of 10.000 Inhabitants upwards, earning you $25 weekly, and 
you own your business. Bank references given. Address Chas. 
Bum, Red Bank. N. J. 

HELP WANTED 

MEN AND WOBfEN AGENTS -BIG MONEY with our 
splendid line of Souvenir Post Cards and Pictures, never offered 
before, best and most complete on earth. A REVELATION. 
American Color Reproduction Co., Chica g o. 111. 

WE WILL PAY $30.00 per week and traveling expenses to 
men to visit large towns, meet people at best hotels and close 
deals under negotiation. Good chance for advancement Ref- 
eren ces re quired. Sprague Wholesale Co., Chicago. Hi. Dept 2. 

WE WANT YOUR HELP to Introduce our Organs and Pianos 
quickly In every community, and we will pay yon handsomely 
if you will assist us. Write us at once. BiUier Organ and Piano 
Co.. Lebanon. Pa. 

OUR GREAT $1.50 COMBINATION BOX costs Agents 15c; 
absolute necessity ; 100% profit; Agent made $462 last month : 
Branch Office : Crew Managers make more : Write for special 
contract United Chemical Company, Dept. 41, New York City. 

AGENTS DON'T PAY LICEN.'^E ! Important Supreme Court 
Decision proves your rights; sent for 10 cents. The Agent's 
Protector— 100- page book fllled with valuable court decisions 
about license question, 60 cents. Booklet Free ! £. Fantus. 341 
Deartwm St, Chicago. 

AMBlTlOtJd MfiN AND WOMEN DESIRING TO MAKE 
extra money, to sell on commission high-grade, divldend-|>aying 
investment securities and earn $iX)0 to $500 monthly. Shoen- 
berger A Company. 05 Dearborn St.. Cblcago. 

MAKE r&.OO PER WEEK and over, selling our men's fine 
made-to-measure clothing. A beautiful working outfit contain- 
ing everything necessary to get you started, sent Free on request. 
Write to-day. The Progress Tallorhig Co., 195 A Market St, 
Chicago. 

If YOU have sold goods or think you can sell, write us to-day. 
We help the inexperienced man to start right, the experienced 
man to secure a larger salary. HAPGOODS, lOtl Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago. 

WANTED— SALESMEN WITH EXPERIENCE to sell Jewelry 
with special advertising features to general trade ; bond and 
references required. Manager, McAllister-Coman Company, 
356 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

SALESMEN — TO SELL MY LARGE LINE OF Advertising 
Fans and Souvenir Post Cards; sideline or exclusive, good com- 
mission, prompt 6ettlement Alfred Holzman, 340 Dearborn St, 
Chicago, 111. 

BENTON HOLLADAY A CO. Man cleared |1,1S2, lady $720 last 
six months selling Celluloid Waterproof Shoe Dressing. Why not 
you? Demonstrated samples free. Benton Holladay A Co., 
260 Clark St, Chicago. 111. 

LADY AGEN TS. If you want to earn S15 to $30 per week every 
week In the year at clean, legitimate work, write for particular! 
Susan A. Jane A Co., 45 La Salle St, Chicago, lU. 
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HELP WANTED 


PIANOS. MUSIC. ETC. 


WANTKO relUble men ^^^ ^ommU>mU our Be^toti-ftUon 
Outflto. $I.OOOX» Death Benefit and $5.00 Weekly Indemnity. 
Annual ooet 12.00. Handsome Beal-crain waUet glTen free with 
policy. Worth at least 160 a week. ForparUcolarBandterrtfory, 


-Would You Car»-and 100 other popular Songs. Mst-p^kl Cor 
10c. Address VirgU Music Co., 132$ Prospect Ave., N. T. 


PIANOS FOB 8ALE-A KreU-French <$»>) and Wing (fl5«) 
piano; direct Crom factory; any ftntah; with atooL »;ri»yttjgi 


WK WANT a bright. actlTe agent to rapreeent Thk World 


guaranteed. WiO seU at a great baismin. C. M. Mertca. om 
Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


tmslnefli can be estabUabed. Good opening for teadien and 
rtodents who can work only part of Ume: no competltioiL Outfit 
free; send references. The World To-dat, Chicago. 


An ornament and a pleasure for any home. Entirely new. Cam 
$65. Make offer. A. D. Vatcher. 113 Walnut Ave., AosCtn. m. 


SCHOOLS. 


DOGS AND rOULTKY 


SPORTlN6~Farm and Pet Dogs for sale. aU kinds. PteeoM^ 
Ferrets, Belgium-hares. Gamcsaml Swines. Send H cents fbr 41- 
page iUustrated catalogue. C. G. Uoydt, Lock Box 196. Sayre. Pa. 


LKABN gCIENTIFIC BUSINESS LETTER WRITING; Uaght 
by mail from the man who built np haU-a-mliUon-doUar bust- 


nces thronffh leUers. His mKhod proved sound. Page- Davis 
School of fiuslnees Letter Writing, 92 Wabash Ave.. Cblcago. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS — Greatest layers on earth. Hardy 

comber stock for sale at moderatepi ices. 

WALTER SHERMAN 
HllUlope. Mlddletown, R. I.-I have also Light BrahmM. Wbtte 
Wynndottea and Leghorns, White and Barred Bocks» -JBGG6 to 
HATCH " from aU above kinds at 8c each. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE-Bryant A Stratton, Chicago. $100 
doe bllL Good for any coarse. Old, reliable school. Best in- 
struction. Will seU at bargain. G. D. Richards, 61 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 



A New Field for Small Advertisers 

Last month we referred to the modem magazine as a great Public Service; v^e 
annoimced our desire to extend the scope of our service by means of a Cla s s i fied Depart- 
ment primarily designed to bring the Advertising Section within the reach of the general 
pubUc. 

The response has already shown that the Classified is destined to become an increas- 
ingly important department of the magazine. Without any special efibrt on our part, a 
number of new advertisers have sent in copy for insertion in this month's Classilied 
Departxnent We are pleased not so much with the number of classified advertisements 
as with the variety and interest of this section as a whole, and also with the £eict that 
many of those represented here never before advertised in a magazine. 

The value of the Classified Department is twofold: It serves as a Qearing House 
for manifold Wants, Sales or Exchanges; it also offers an opportunity for making, at a 
nominal cost, an advertising test which may be the means of developing the great adver- 
tising successes of the future. 

Our readers are specially requested to mention The World To-Day when reply- 
ing to advertisements in this department. This is a reasonable service due not only to 
us, but to the advertiser. 

Forms close the fifth of preceding month. Send copy at once for May issue. Use 
blank below. 



REMITTANCE COVERING CHARGE FOR INSERTION MUST A.CCOMPAWY THIS ORDER. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 67 Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 

Please insert in your Classified Department the following Advertisement, to occupy _^ ___liiie», 

times, beginning with your next issue, for which I enclose ^ .^ In full payment. 



Minimum ^^ce. 4 lines, fa 80. 70 cenu for each addtriona l line. 3% ^P^ce .liscoiint for 6 In&ertloOB. 10^ Jiscouol for w 

Whan 'wMdnop «a A^^mm^^....^ wj .. ^. .. ....•^ 
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13-26 

Salesmen 



There is nothing mys- 
terious about this — it 
simply signifies that the 
Dixon pencil best adapt- 
ed to the use of sales- 
men is described, named 
and numbered on pages 
13 and 26 of Dixon's 
Pencil Guide. 

Other pages for every 
person and every use, 

Dixon's Pencil Guide, a 32-pa^e book, in- 
dexed by vocations, correctly indicates the 
right pencil for your special use. The book 
is absolutely /r^^. 

Department T, 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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BUSINESS 
SAGACITY 

Should determine one to invariably consult our 
latest catalogue before making any selection of 
office devices. 

Here will be found the greatest variety, de- 
•igned and arranged in the most practical man- 
ner for conducting; business upon systematic and 
and economical lines. 

Sold strictly^ upon a commercial and not a 
"system" basis. 

Copv mailed free on request, together with 
name of authorized agent. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, 
freight paid. 

Pflinff Cabinet catalosrae 8QS N 

Cabinet SupoUes 905 

CIMCINNATI. 

ilANCH SfOtESi Nkw Yokk, 380-282 Broadway. Cor. Wbite St. 
Chicago. 224-228 Wabash Ave.. Boston. 91-93 Federal Si. 



"THIS IS WHAT COUN1 

System counts in business success. But no system is effect- 
ive unless its details are carried out with unerring accuracy. 
Numerical systems in office and factory are simplest and 
best. They are made sure and effective through the use 
of the original 

BATES 

Automatic Hand 

NUMBERING MACHINE 

Mad* only at Oranse, N. J. 

It is mechanically perfect — mechanically accurate. Its works are en- 
closed and protected from dust. Made of the very best material ; the 
figures are cut from solid steel. Its handy dial adjustment— found only 
on this machine — permits instant change from consecutive number- 
ing to duplicate or repeat. (Other movements furnished to order.) i 
Prices var^ according to number of wheels, etc. Cost a little / 
more than inferior machines but it outlasts them all, and is always || 
accurate. Madeonlyattheworksof Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N.J. 

Sold By All Stationers and Office Supply Houses 

Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save money with the original BATES 
It may suggest a valuable system to you. Write to-day. 

BATES MANUFACTURING CO., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange. N. J. 

New York Office, 31 Union Square Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Avenue 




THE WORLiD TO-HAy 



MKXICANS CLKANINO CUTS IN OLD SAN JUAN MINKS 



Mexican Gold Rediscovered 



Burlsd bsoMith tlis turtmes In a rleh Itedean mine. Hm TnllHfmi In gold. Also tmUton. mpp oae d 

to liJiTS bMn hiddsn during Indian uprlfinct- now on tlio ors of dltcorvy A tradlttonal 

mine, worked I17 tbo early SiwnUh mlnlonariet. If dUeorared I17 J. B. 

BmjmM, a noted Mezlean miner and proepeetor. 



THIS loni{-lo9t San Juan mine has produced millions 
in gold and silver, which was shipped to Spain, and 
iH perhaps one of the most famous fcroups of mines 
recorded in hintory. It has been the theme of conversa- 
tion among proNpoctors and miners for the past century 
or more, ana parties from .Spain and other countries have 
made pilgrimages to Mexico to hunt for these old mines, 
but until two years ago the secret remained locked up 
in nature's bosom. 

An Tmmenie Producer. 

Gamboa, the famous chronicler of Mexico's celebrated 
old mines, credits the San Juan with the production of 
over twelve millions of dollars up to the time its location 
was lost, in the year 1790; and, as the lowest workings 
did not go below the water level, where is always found 
the richest ore, it is fair to presume the twelve millions 
already extracted is but a small i>ercenta^ of the im- 
mense high-grade ore bo<lies in these old mmes. 

Fame Siveadi. 

Having been worke*l by the early Spanish mission- 
aries, the richness of this group of mines has spread its 
fame over two continents. To such an extent was this 
true, that no history of Mexico, and particularly the 
State of Sinaloa. wa.s considered complete without the 
history of this fabulously rich, old property. The San 
Juan mines are spoken of by Velasco m his history of 
Mexico, and are also mentioned by Bancroft and Hum- 
boldt as one of the most famous old properties in Mexico, 
and tradition says that a large amount of bullion is 
buried in these mines. This bullion was buried in the 
lower workings of the property for safety during the 
Indian troubles, when the miners and owners were 
driven out and massacred, the location of the.mines lost 
and the treasure never recovered. 

Statement Under Oath. 

Mr. Heymes, in a sworn statement, under oath, before 
an authorised officer, says: 

"While prospectmg in the San Graciaa Mountains 
my Moso, or Mexican attendant, came across what 
appeared to be the remains of an old arastra, a simple 
stone contrivance used hundreds of years ago by the 
early missionaries to crush their ores, mills and reduction 
processes being unknown at that time. Being located 



at the junction of two streams, and the water running 
continually past its base, prevented the remains of the 
ore and fragments from being covered with earth and 
shrubs that otherwise would have concealed them. I 
carefully examined many pieces of this ore, now worn 
smooth by the friction of water, and, being struck with 
the values they contained, at once decided to search for 
their origin, and finally located a mound ol irregular shape 
about one mile distant, densely covered with trees and 
shrubs. With the aid of my attendant. I succeeded in 
clearing away some of the underbrush and found what 
I had already begun to believe, that we had discovered 
an old dump belonging to some near-by property that 
had in all probability been lost or abandoned for acee. 
Further search revealed the old outs and shafts now 
grown over and choked up with trees and shrube of 
probably a century. Since the discovery I have traced 
the old workings, for more than 2,000 feet They consist 
of three cuts varying in length from 750 to 1,500 feet, 
from 60 to 1 00 feet m depth and from 10 to 30 feet in 
width There are two shafts, an incline and a perpen<> 
dicular, the incline being about 300 feet deep and the 
perpendicular is choked up with accumulated debris. I 
spent more than six months with a crew of Mexican labor- 
ers cleaning out the cuts and drift as much as possible in 
order to examine the veins. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the mines, there is absolutely no question in my 
mind but that this property is very rich and will be madia 
an immense producer. I have personally taken samples 
from the vein cairving values running as hi^h aa 
$3,000.00 per ton. There are three distinct veins on the 
property, strong and well defined, that will average 
about 8 teet in width. I have taken out manv samples 
from the old cuts canying values from $300.00 to 
$1,000.00 per ton." 

A crew of Mexican laborers is already engaged in 
cleaning out the property to receive proper maeninerv 
when work will be pushed and the old San Juan will 
be yielding up its wealth. A limited number of aharea 
of stock will be sold in this property on the baaia of 
25 cents per share if subscription is received before ths 
issue at this figure is exhausted. Subscriptions piqrabls 
in instalments, if desired. Right is reserved to n* 
and return any subscription receix'ed too late, 
subscription received for less than 50 shares, 
articles of incorporation make the stock forever 
assessable. 

Forthmr information regarding this old property wiU be fomislied FREE OF CHARGE im appHeatioa to 

'L CARMEN GOLD MINING COMPANY OF MEXICO 

S50 Call Building, SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
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On Approval. Freight Paid i:^. S1.00 SJS^ Sl.75 tSi 




PURRIRa I H0IE7 

Thmn Subacrib* to 
KEITH'S MAGAZINE 

Devoted to Planning, Building 
and Decorating. 

A 64f>ttgt Montlily. Beautifullv IIliistratH with 
iari{eengT«vinK cuts of Modern Houses. InteHor 
Views. Tull of prmctlcml suncstions for the 
home builder. 

KA. i\f$mr A four months' trial subscHptioii 
owe vrwcr ^^^y^ ^ ,,^ ^^^ ^^en for 50c. 

_^ — This offer wUI iJace In your hands at once a 

Cost of N*. 1, #9,0001 N*. S, #4^0001 N*. ft, #8,000. Urse number of attractive house plans. 

KEITH'S EsUblUhed In 1899. The Magazine of Moderate-Coot Homes 



RcKulat ye:»rty sul^rlptlon. ft. 50. entitliK vu« to 4 K^»« of 1905 extra . 16 rfumbers in all. Single Cople* V J^t i^l^J^.'rfVVS artlrtk home 
..l.tiis ..ffrw^l ar* iica<^lral .in.t r»n l« rarrie<l out io muclerate-priied ninteriah. The Iwok i% profuiiely llluslrated wit 



Ij interlor'vlewB and ejuunple* of wall | 
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STOP THAT PAIN 



The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator 

(9,000 to 15,000 vibrations the minute) 

The Most Beneficent Invention 
of tlie Age 

There is only one disease— CONGESTION. 
There is only one cure— CIRCULATION. 

Instant relief from Rheamaiiam, Deaf' 
ne9s, iniiigeMiion, Poor Circulation, or any 
Pains or Aches. 

Also in cases of Parafytia, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Lumbago, Weak Eyes, Hay Fever, 
Obesity, Insomnia, Loss of Voice, Neu' 
rasthenia. Brain Fag, Nervous Debility, 
Vertigo, Headache, Constipation, and 
Torpid Liver, our Vibrator does marvelous 
work, and is a good exerciser. 

Don't Wait. Don't Suffer. Get a 
Vibrator and get relief. 

The Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator 
is the only hand vibrator in the world that 
gives direct, true vibration. 

We are receiving daily unsolicited tes- 
timonials from all parts of the country. 

You can use it yourself, and it is always 
ready and will last for years. Used and 
endorsed by physicians everywhere. 

No Drugs No Plasters 
No Electricity 

Give your stomach a vacation from drugs 
and medicines. 

I'or a limited time we will sell our I5.00 
Vibrator at |2.oo, prepaid to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $2,35. 

Send for our free boofJet that wiU teU 
you the how and why. 



A few of the many reasons why you shouid 

use our Vibrator. 

(i) In cases of indigestion, our Vibrator forces the 
food to digest, thereby stopping the food f 10m ferment- 
ing and forming a gas. 

(3) Uric acid centralizing at one point causes rheu- 
matism. Vioration scatters the uric acid and, by in- 
creasing the circulation, drives it out through the pores. 

(3) ir vou are deaf, the Vibrator will stimulate the 
outer and inner mechanism of the ear and cute in 
many cases. 

(4) If you have poor circulation, the Vibrator will 
increase your circulation and make you feel a warm 
glow all over your body. 

(5) If you have locomotor ataxia or para^ysi^, the 
Vibrator is the only relief. It will stimulate the nerves. 
Vibration to-day, for these two ailments, is recognized 
as the best treatment by the leading specia;ists. 

(6) In cace of sudden pain of any kind of any 
member of the family, at night, the Vibrator is always 
ready to apply. No charging or mixing of medicine. 

(7) If you want a good exerciser, use the Vib/ator. 
Vou exercise to circulate the blood, and by outdoor 
exercise you have to spend your energy. By exercis- 
ing with the Vibrator jou save your energy and you 
can Rret your exercise sitting in your chair by using it 
on different parts of the body. 

(8) If you have lung trouble, use the Vibrator, as 
vibration on the lungs forces the blood through the 
dead cells and does wonderful work in all cases of 
consumption and lung trouble. 

(9) No matter what pains and aches you have that 
are caus^ by congestion (and nearly all are caused 
by congestion), the Vibrator will cure ihem. 



Oentlbmen.— I am in nur aeventr-flf th year, and for the 
last ten years I have l>een toll of pains and aohes. and had 
indigestion fearfully bad. My food would generate bm. 
which would rise ap and prew on my heart with an arhe 
like sticking a knife in it, and my arm. well. It would be- 
come almost paralysed, and when I went for a walk I 
woald have to stop every few minutes. I waa In so much 
pain I conld not go along. I thought I would tnr dieting, 
and entered the Boston Oity Ho«pital in 1888. Stayed 
there two weeks on a strictly milk diet, and my discharge 
reads, condition relieved, to cure. Then I tried patent 
medicines, took every kind advertised, result no benefit 

I have not had my Vibrator three weeks yet. but it has 
made a new man of ma One day last week I walked 
three hours and came home feeling flna I have also 



been troubled with insomnia, had to take medicine every 
night before going to bed to make me sleen. Have told 
the nurse that I did not wsnt any more medicine, as the 



Vibrator was making a new man of me in more ways 
than one. Respectfully yours, 

E. D. RICH, ISS West Springfield ^t. Boston, Umm. 



UMBERT SNYDER CO., Dept. 22 A, 10 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Last Chance! to get 

$5°-? Faucet Motor Outfit 

l^^ 4io^n ^*^*^^ ^^^^ "*^*^ 

IW^O positively MayP-*. 



$S.OO Divine Faucet Water Motor 
Outfit $3.S0 Complete 



8«nt Itm. Send $3 50 to-^y for this little marvel. 

MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
130 Fulton StTMt, D«pt.Y, N«wYork 

Dealcvs In Water Moton of every description. 



Internitionil Correspondenoe Schools, 

Box86rt SCRANTON, PA. 

Pleaae expUin, wltbont farther obligation on my iiart, 

how I can qualify for a larser lalarT In the poai- 

tlon.before which I hare marked X 
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7e could 
convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free new 
book, "The Battle Creek Idea/' 
you would be glad to pay $10.00 
for it. 



Tlib book Is valuable because it shows you how to be well and 
strong without taking drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, b the price of a stamp — we send it abso> 
lutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good health — and the 
good liealth of those dear to you — b worth a postal, send us one tu<day 
(or use above coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself In any way by answering thb adver- 
tisement. You are neither required to buy anjrthing nor to promise 
anything. All we ask is that you read the book carefully. 

It tdb how you can live, in your own home, without disturbing 
your dailv routine in any way, a sane, healthful life — the life that has 
restored thousands to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It Is now recognized that nlnetenths of all diseases are caused by 
Improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all in the choice of foods. 
'* The Battle Creek Idea '^ will tell you how lo choose right, so as to get 
and keep good health. 

If the health b worth having, the book b worth asking for tOKlay. 
Address 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO., Ltd.. 
Dttpt. D 86, Battle Cr—k, Mich. 
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TOOTH PASTE 

Differs from the ordinary dentifrice in minimicinf the caiiMt 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of Dentists. It is dcU- 
doasly flavored, and a delightful adfunct to the dental toilet. 
In convenient tubes. For sale at drug stores, age. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

DENTACURA COMPANY, New»k. N. J., U. J. A. 



XL-5, Hand-painted 
Silk Fan, with 
Sandalwood 
sticks. 

Comes in different 

Flora) Designs. 

Price, $3.00 

An indiMpmntahim rmqwdaitm for 

thm wmU'drm»—d wonutn on 

all formal oeeaaionM ia 

A FAN 

My selection is made up of the 
latest designs from Japanese and 
European factories, and sold 
under the well-known name of 
'*CennellU.'* Each fan is a crea- 
tion from the hands of a recog- 
nised artist. I have hundreds of 
designs from which you may 
choose. These include hand- 
painted, lace and feather fans 
of the daintiest descriptions, 
mounted on bone, ivory, tortoise- 
shell, amber and pearl sticks. 



The above illustration Is one of exceptional merit. 



y^ BROADWAY 



Prices rantfe from $1.50 to $250.00 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue, sent fk*ee 

CARMELITA 



St. Paul Building 



NEW YORK CITV 
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Suits $12.50 

Made to Your Order 
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Money Making 

~ ipartuaities 

Mexico 



^ \A/E have just 



issued a new 
\ book on this sub- 
ject. We want to 
^nd you this book free, 
it contains valuable in- 
nation on the profit to be 
ived from the cultiva- 
1 of rubber trees. This 
k contains full and com - 
:e information , showing 
elusive facts, lo^cal fig- 
land definite reference 
rood character, proving 
ond any doubt that our 
ber and cocoanut plan- 
ons are bona fide, cer- 
1 and very profitable. 
15- Momfh-Old Tr kks. Thisbook gives reasons, 

and if you wish to save for 
old age, or provide for healthy middle age, you 
can not find a more conservative or a more rea- 
sonable investment than we have to offer you now 
—more profitable than life insurance — safe as 
city real estate, yet not so costly — better than a 
savings bank, for the return is much greater. 

If you can spend from $$ a month upwards, this 
is an opportunity to make a sound investment 
that will return you $300 a share each year for 
life— a sufficient sum to provide for your old age 
and to protect you against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty, and the misfortune of ill 
health. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklet- 
do this to-day in justice to your future. It is the 
person who earns, saves^ and invests wisely that 
reaps the reward of foresight and sagacity. The 
demand for rubber can never be supplied— the 
price of rubber is going higher and higher — a 
rubber plantation is more profitable and less ex- 
pensive than a gold mine. Our booklets tell you 
facts that it has taken years to accumulate — 
write for them to-day. 

This company Is divided into only 6,000 shares, each 
one representing^ an undivided interest equivalent to 
more tnan an acre in our Rubber and Cocoanut Planta- 
tions. Our new book will prove to you that five shares 
in this investment, paid for at the rate of $2$ a month, 
will bring a fair rate on your money during the develop- 
ment period of seven years, and an annual income of 
|i,^ for life. This investment insures absolutely the 
safety of your future. The person who holds shares in 
a rubber plantation in tropical Mexico need have no 
care nor anxiety for after years— you are safe — abso- 
lutely and certainly. Our booklets will prove these 
statements — ^write for them today. 

eoaiervatioe RNbber ProdNctioi Co. 

926 ParrvtlBiiUdliig, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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UMmt ! 
■•than!! 
■•than!! I 

Mrs. Winsiow's Soothing Syrup 

has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
asklor ** Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup." and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle.> 
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Take Your Pants Off 

We will make you a S5.00 pair Free 

Have vour new suit made 
by the Sest tailors in the 
United States. 

••WB ARE." 

We make to order -from 
strictly all-wool cloths for 
only $10 the latest &tyle 
suits, tailored and finished 
equal TO THB BBST. 

Our $10 suits lead the 
fashions — they are up-to- 
date— and guaranteea six 
months soliawear, or 

YOUR MONEY BACK. 

Write for our samples at 
once. We guarantee cloth 
to be all wool and you pay 
for suit only after thoroug^h 
examination and without 
obligation to accept unless 
a perfect fit and just as 
claimed and equal TO ANY $25.00 SUIT. A |wlr of 
fine all-wool styHsli $5.00 pwits, also a fancy dreta 
vest, also a beautiful leather-haiidled patent suit 
case, all FREE with every suit. , . . , 

On request will send free samples of cloth for suit, 
extra pants and free vest, also illustration of patent 
suit case, fashion p^ate, measurement blanks, tape and 
full instructions. We dress you in style for every 
day, Sunday and party day, all for only $10. 

Address THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 

317 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Reference: Royal Trust Bank. Capital and Surplus, {900.000. 



Doable dafly train service to New Orleans* 
Send for a free descriptiTe booklet. 

Connects with Sonthem Pacifio Steamship 
leaving every Wednesday afternoon for Havana. 
Send for free illustrated folder on Cnba. 



Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. E. R. 
agents ^ those of connecting lines. 
A. H. HANSON, PAsa. TaArric Moa.. Cnicaoo. 
S. O. HATCH, Okncral PAaa. Aoknt, Chicaoo. 



MACKINTOSH'S 
TOFFEE 



has a taste all its own. No other candy 
is like it. Jn England the people call 
it ' ' more-ish. * ' The more you eat of 
it the more you want of it. I am not 
exaggerating when I say to you that if 
you will try it, you will discover the 
more-ish flavor. Think for a minute of 
the most delicious eatable that you have 
ever had, and then go out and buy a 
cake of MACKINTOSH'S TOFFEE, 
and you will find it even more delicious. 
You don' t get Toffee unless you get 
MACKINTOSH'S. This 

OLD ENGLISH CANDY 

has now been before the American 
people for nearly two years. The first 
shipment that I brought with nie over 
two years ago had the same flavor and 
the same quality that the goods have 
to-day, that is the "more-ish" flavor 
IS just the same to day as it was with 
the sample goods I first brought to this 
country. 

Look for my name and face on every 
package. I use my face for the protec- 
tion of my customers. It's on the box 
and on every package, the five or ten 
cent size. 

In five and ten cent packages, as well as the |i.6o 
tin. id the way dealers supply you. Of course any 
dealer can supply you by this time; if he hasn't it he 
can send out and get it. 

BXCUSB ME; but did you take home some Mack- 
intosh's Toffee to the folks over last Sunday. Don't 
forget it next time. Iiyou 
have any trouble about 

J'ettiag Mackintosh's Tof- 
ee in your neighborhood. 
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The outing PUBLISHING COMPANY 

WILL ISSUE IN MARCH 

THE THROWBACK 

By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

iUuMtratmJ by N, C, Wymth. Priem $1,S0 

A romantic story of the Southwest in the days when the buffalo roamed the plains; 
when the Indian Council fires still smoked and the law of the strongest prevailed. 
Few know the West as Mr. Lewis knows it, and he has written here an intensely 
interesting novel full of incident, adventure and humor. 

THE, LUCKY PI£CE 

By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 

FrontiMpimcm in color. Pricm $1.S0 

A tender, sweet, wholesome love story, the scene of which is laid mostly amon^ 
the mountains of the Adirondacks. The Lucky Piece is an old Spanish com and it 
plays an important part in the story. How the somewhat idle and b\as6 young 
townsman found himself, through the influence of the forest and mountains, will 
appeal to all lovers of the outdoors. 

THE PRAYING SKIPPER 

By RALPH D. PAINE 

illuatrationM by Blummnsc/Min, Lymndmchmr, AylwarJ, and Sidnmy Adamaon, Prieo$l»SO 

The readers of Ralph Paine' s stories as they appeared in the magazines will 
hasten to buy this volume just for the pleasure of preserving the stories and reading 
them again. The book contains the following: **The Praying Skipper," **A Victory 
Unforeseen,'* "The Last Pilot Schooner,'' ^'Surfman Brainard's Day Off," "The 
Jade Teapot," "Captain Arendt's Choice," and "Corporal Sweeney, Deserter.*' 

SIDE SHOW STUDIES 

By FRANCIS METCALFE " ^ 

Profu—ty ttluBtrafd by OUvr Hmrford. Pricm $1.S0 

Mr. Metcalfe's book tells many funny things of the freaks and the exhibits. The 
yarn of how the elephant was whitewashed, how a mouse busted up the mermaid 
show and the many other droll stories, make a ^olume at once amusing, instructive 
and entertaining. 

WILL ISSUE IN APRIL 

THE PASS 

By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 

With marginal docorationa on •^mry pagm and many illuairationB from 
photographa, 800, $1.50 nmt. 

A companion volume to "The Mountains" and "The Forest," containing the 
story of a remarkable trip across the high Sierras. For brilliant description, 
entertaining and humorous incident, vivid lo\fe of forest and mountain, this 
narrative probably excels everything Mr. White has yet written, and will no doubt 
be the leading outdoor book of the year. 



THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 35-37 W. 31st St, New York 
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A FAIR OFFER ! 

to convince 

Dyspeptics 

and those suffering from 

Stomach Troubles 

of the efficiency of 

Slycozone 

I will send a $1.00 Bottle Free (only 
one to a family) to any one sending 
coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 

GLYCOZONE 

cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus remov- 
ing the cause of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, and it is 
an absolutely harmless remedy. 

Endorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 



Sold by leading druggists, 
genuine without my signature. 



None 




Chemist and Graduate of the *'Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris" (France). 

57 Prince St., 
New York City. 

FREE! 



./'' Send free 
^ /•''atrial bottle of 




JCf^y' Qlycoione. for 

^y'' which I enclose 
^O /' 25c, to pay forward- 
'.y' ing charges. Coupon 
/ good only until May 5, *06 



Name.. 



Address . 



Druggist., 
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The fastest boat of Jt» size wid powrr buUt. 
lengtli. S2 feet— « an.J 10 H. P.. Mullins K-vrrsI. 
ble Enidne— Speed. 11 14 miles an hour. Fast- 
Safe — Noiseless. The lowest priced '* GiA>d " 
motor boat built. 



MulUns 

Prosswl steel Boats 



Bunt of smooth pressed steel plates, with ah* chambers in each end like a 
life boat. They are buoyant, fast, durable and absolutely safe. They can't 
crack— leak— dry out or sink— are elegant in design and flniah. The ideal 
pleasure boats for family use, summer resorts, parks, etc— endorsed bar 
sportsmen, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 

Writm To'da^ for Our Largm Catalogum of 

Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 

which illustiatea snd describe* our complete line of craft. 

The W. H. Mullins Co.lS9 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 

(Membar Hational AaaocUlioti of Entina and Boat Maniifaetnran.) 



QUBBER-TIRET0PBU66Y$i;n 

^% • '" er quarter top and U V 



topi 
late' appoint- «mim^__ 
uaranteedf WItk Strel 
. Sold on I TlrM $M. 
Prve TriaL 



^Auto Top Bugffy" Is the 
wonder of the vehicle 
world. This and many 
oiher bargains fully 
described in our free 
catalogue. We are 
bona^fioe manufac* 
turers and sell di 
rect to you at factory 
prices. We make 160 
^' styles of vehicles from 
•S6.50 up. and 100 styles of harness from 94*(^0 up. 

Don't buy vehicles or harness until you hear from us. • 
IVrite to-day for Free Money-Savttig Catalogue, 



)\ 



U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., 

I 8ta. 824, CINCINNATI, O. 



SENT ON APPROVAL 

Straighten Your Legs 

by wearlnsonrttyllsli Forms. Inexpen- 
sive, durable, and give style, finish and 
comfort. Simple aa a garter, pat on or 
off in a few seconds, never obeerved. 
natural as the leg itselt Oritioal an- 
thorities commend them in the highest 
terms. Write for photo-illustrated book, 
teHtlmonials and self-measurement 
chart, mailed free, under plain letter 

eeai. ALISON CO. Dipt. F 4, BUFFALO N.Y. 
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1900 CDrri 

Washer rntt! 




HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 

Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartstiom on label. 
Wood RoOera TIa Rothra 




HEALTH FOR BUSINESS MEN 

Do you lack " ginger," snap, or a keen brain ? Don't have physical ills nor weaknesses, sIugfirishneM nor " blues.** 
Condensed system for busy people. You know your business. We know ours — Health Specialists. Write for par- 
ticulars. BUSINESS MEN^S HEALTH CLUB, Ocaan City, N. J. 



OHINE< 




eated DinJur Room 
LNY COST TO YOU. 
f Ubcral Conditions, 
a postal card or In a 
Machine Offer.*' and 



id you FREE, tn one package, by maU. postpaid. Wtfto t 

& CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WILLIAM R. COHPTON 

Bond and Mortgage Company 



=lfACON. MISSOURI 



iilCCnilDI DnynC 8«nd for cmr April list- 



, Draln> 

age and Farm Mortgages. 



We famish our ra«- 

tomeni with a con* 

Tenient Bond 

Table. 

SEND FOR IT. 



Our Special Offer 

ThU Month 

165,000 North Missouri County Drain- 
tkge Bonds netting 5%. Supreme 
Court declskm on this Issue, nudc- 
Ing bonds incontestable. 

Our Clients— Life Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks, Universities, and men of 
wealth, are proof of our prudence 
and ability. 

We handle yearly millions of dol- 
lars of high-grade securities only. 

Be convinced as others have. 

Send for lists to-day. 

Investments for $500 and up. 



WILLIAM H. CONPTON. President 
No. !• WaideU BaUdia| 



Comfort in Travel 

U oMsurmd ma thm 

Michigan C entral 

"The Niagara FaU$ RaUe." 

BeiMMfeen the EAST and WEST 
and aa poinf in MICHIGAN 

THE ONLY ROAD 
running iBrmetly by and in fatt 
view of Niagara FalU, All 
irainm p<M»9ing by day Btop fivm 
minutes at Fatte View Station, 
affoniing a beautiful view of 
the River and Cataract 
Aek about the Niagara Picture 




. J. LvMCN O. W Ruaokca 

* CHICAQO *'"' '*••'" •*"''^ 
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The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 



is exemplifiecl in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers of 
disease arising from im- 
proper cleansing; the 
escape of sewer gas ; the 
absorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are made 
(iron for instance); and 
the gradual discoloration of those interior 
parts which furnish a prolific breeding- 
ground for millions of death-dealing bacilli. 
The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there 
is an irresistible syphonic action, which, 
like a powerful pump, literally puils the 
contents through the outlet channel, cleans- 
ing, scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving 
the INSIDE of the pipe as clean and 
smooth as a china bowl. And this is 
a truism because the SY-CLO is solidly 
constructed of china — pure white china — 
without joint or break or rough place 
inside or out to furnish lodgment for dirt 
or disease germs. 



Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. If 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
mark name burh^d in the china. The 
fact that 




Closets cost but little more than other 
closets — that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. A book on 
"Household Health*' mailed free if you 
send the name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design 
made of the same material, and on the 
same principle y as the SY-CLO. 

POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 



SY'CLO 

Closet cut 
in half 
shotping tl 
interior 
eonstructii 



Note the 
deep abater 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible 
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SUGGESTING THE SPEIF 




TH WHICH 






S S( lAP 




Cleanses and refreshes affer a ride and 

ufilizes the invigorated blood in producing 

a complexion thai is the inspiration of 

artists and poets the world over. 

CRATES A MATCHLESS COMPLEXION 



OF AI,!, aCMNTMD SOAPS PBARS' OTTO OF ROS^ IS TJffJJ BMST. 

*'Aa rights secured" 
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A SILVER PLATED 
MEASURING SPOON 



FOR PANTRY AND MEDICINE CLOSET 

FREE 



T O US E R S OF 




EXTRACT of BEEF 

The Best Extract of the Best Beef 

DON'T SEND US ANY MONEY 

Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 

The Spoon ojfer expires August isty igo6. 

Each buyer of Armour's Extract of Beef may secure one of our 
Spoons free by asking their dealer for one. If he cannot supply it, 
send us the metal cap on the jar and one will be sent postpaid to any 
address in the U. S. 

WHAT THE MEASURING SPOON IS FOR 
This Spoon is intended for the pantry or medicine closet. It may 
be hung on a nail in a convenient place, and is always handy. It 
accurately measures fluids, solids, and powders, and insures against 
using too large quantities. 

ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 

- - . -_- - D i g i t i zed by VjOOQIC 

Wlien writixi9 to Advertisers kindly mention "THE WORLD TO-DAY." ^ 
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A. S. Burleson, J. Adam Bede. 

The ** SKttno Editor ** and the Russian Police . Ernest Poole 

The High Railroads of the World (Illustrated) . Eugene Parsons .... 

Modernizing Jesus of Nazareth (Illustrated) John PoweK Lenox' .... 

Rolls Wells, Mayor of St. Louis (%i4th Portrait) By a prominent St. Louis RepuhMcon 
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An American Product of World-wide Use 

BAKER'S 
COCOA 



It's all pure cocoa of the 
best quality, with all the 
strength that pure, unadul- 
terated cocoa can have. 
It has held the market for 
126 years, with constantly 
increasing sales, because 
it is the finest powdered 
cocoa in the world. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 

Be sure you get the genuine 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Lwtcd 



Established 1780 



DORCHESTER, MAS&Ie 



WORDS THAT CHEER 

What a Twelve-year-old Boy and Some Others 
Think of THE WORlJ> TaOAY 



THE past month has been a wonderfully satisfactory one from every stand* 
point Notwithstanding the increase in price, our circulation is booming, our 
advertising is gaining by leaps and bounds, and from hundreds of sources 
come expressions of approval for the magazine itself. Clearly, THE WORLD 
TO-DAY is moving forward with a sweep that is irresistible. We can not refi-ain 
from printing a few extracts from the many letters that have come to us. 



THE WORLD TO-DAY appeals to the young 
as well as old. The following letter explains itself: 

' 'Father said I might write to you, so I am going to. 
I am twelve years old and I wanted to make some 
monev so I went to work during vacation and just the 
very last day I got my foot crushed in an elevator. 
Part of my toes were cut off and part of the bones in 
my foot had to be taken out, so I am pretty lame. I 
just have a dollar left of the money I made because I 
got roe some new clothes. At the hospital a man in 
the ward had a lady come in with a lot of magazines 
for him, but he only likes stories so he only looked at 
the pictures in The World To-Day and then he gave 
them to me, but I don't care very much for stories, 
and so I liked them ever so much. Most of the things 
I can understand and there is lots that helps about 
school work. I am not very clever at school and when 
you know things about places and people, it makes the 
teacher not quite so hard on you when your fractions 
get all tangled up. Well, you see the dollar is all I've 
got and I am not an old subscriber. Couldn't ^ou 
make believe I was, so I could get the roagazme? 
If it hadn't been so bad about work this rainy season, 
father would have made up the rest, but there have 
been days and days when he couldn't paint and it 
costs lots of money to keep seven people. Father said 
if you would be willing I could send you my dollar and 

I hope you will be." — ^.^ 

San Francisco, Cal. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the above 
request was readily granted. 

"Permit us to compliment you hiehly upon certain 
of the illustrations which you puolish — we mean 
particularly those having a tinted effect. We con- 
sider them, in many respects, the most beautiful maga- 
zine illustrations which we know anything about." 
Jos. M. Wade Publishing Co. 

Publishers ''Fibre and Fabric,'' 

Boston, Mass. 

"I like your magazine because of its real merit. 
The world is inundated with fiction, and it is thin 
and wearisome and unprofitable." 

Dr. C. Colecrove, 

Holland, N. Y. 
'It is the most valuable magazine I have on my 



list. 



Rev. W. 



I. FOWLE, 

Ames, Iowa. 



"It is the best magazine for the money that comes 
to my desk, indeed, the equal of any at any price." 
Theodore A. Johnson, Atty., 

Youngstown, Ohio. 



"I buy at the news stands at least twenty magazines 
each month. I cull the best from all of them. With 
your publication "the best" means all of its contents. 
I want to thank you for the April number. It it a 
positive delight. So attractive, so thoroughly good. 
I know the American people must appreciate such a 
publication." c. C. PucH, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

"I take eight other periodicals that make a specialty 
of current events and m many respects I consider Thb 
World To- Day the best of the lot. In printing and 
illustration it takes the lead." 

Theo. M. Barber, 

Pittslmrg, Pa. 

"I am delighted with the high uniformity of excel- 
lence in the matter and the illustrations of The 
World To-Day, and I hear many words of prane 
^or it." Rbv. W. B. Millard. 

Geneseo, IH 

"By a careful comparison I find your magazine 
filled with the best material of a world-wide and 
national imerert." G^K„J,^u Ihwood. 

Supt. of Schools, VermontviUe, Mich. 

"I think your magazine is much better at fifteca 
cents than your contemporary at twenty-five cents." 

J. F. Davey, Mgr., 

The Toronto General Trusts Corporatioo, 

OtUwa. Canada. 

"Of all our magazines I like it best." 

Miss Annie M. Harrowbr, 

Wakefield, K. L 

"It is an exceptionally ^ood periodical.* There 
are so many now-a-days lackmg in the essenrial points 
of instructiveness and attractiveness." 

I. M. Browning, 

Mootreal. C:anada. 

"You certainly give the money's worth." 

W. F. Pender. 

Assistant Cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Napoleon, Ohio. 

"I consider the magazine cheap at double its price.'* 

W. S. Enos, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

We request the co-operation of our subacribera 
in making THE WORLD TO-DAY known to 
readers. 

THE world TaDAY CO. 
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Closing-Out Sale 



OF THE 



World's Best Music 

The few remaining sets — now offered at a greatly reduced price — are positively 
the last of the World's Best Music. The publishers believe that it is now suf- 
ficiently well known to be sold by agents at the full price, hence arrangements have 
been made to begin the subscription canvass at once. The popularity of this work 
has exceeded that of any similar publication ever printed, either in this country or 
Europe. Fifty thousand music-loving Americans own and love it. If vou 
have long been intending to buy do not miss this final opportunity. 



CONTENTS 

The World's Best Music conuins 
over 2000 pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at « 
time, more than $Joo. There are 300 in* 
strumental selections by the greatest 
composers— Wagner.Liszt, Paderewslci, 
Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 
Strauss, Gounod, DeKoven, etc. These 
include popular and operatic melodies, 
dances, marches, classic and roman- 
tic piano music, etc. The vocal section 
contains )oo best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartetts. 

The Library consists of eigh^beauti• 
fully bound volumes that open flat at 
the piano: almost sheet music size, yet 
light and easy to handle. Besides the 
rr.tsic it contains hundreds of biogra- 
f hies of musicians, with portraits and 
mzny handsome chromatic art plates 
in many colors. It is the most com- 
plete collection of musical masterpieces 
m existetKe. In its preparation twentv 
editors, stKh as Victor Herbert, Regf> 
nald DeKoven. Louis R. Dressier, 
Fanny Morris Smith, etc.. have as- 
great composers are represented by 
nly their most difficult works. It also 
ctions by American composers. 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 




.s^ 



During the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room in a slightly 
damaged condition; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent 
their shipment as perfect stock at the regular prices. Rather than rebind such a ^F^. ."^^^ 

small lot we have decided to close them out at about what they would be worth ^ ^«^*/^ A 
to us with the covers torn off— and on small monthly payments. If the accom- ^ ^^ ^ ^Xk'-\'^ 
panying coiipon is mailed promptly you will be in time to secure one of ^ .."^ ^^'V^Ji^ ^' cJ=** M 
these sets. Those bound in cloth we offer at |16.60 (regular price |48), and ^ a^^v^^' >V/' ^ ? 
those in half leather at |19.50 (regular price $56). These sets are practically ^.^^ c,oV''^\,/V .•* ^; 
as good as new. Here and there a binding may be slightly rubbed, but ^ < /Jij^V ^ 

there are no torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable. ^ ^c^ \»V^^''^ *'!<■ 

■ ■■ ^W^W^ CriD iri\7X' riAVQ No printed description of this ^ .>I^ >V '!i^Q^V 



POR PIVF nAYS ^° Pf^"!*** description of this 



CDrir FOR FIVE DAYS r°^ 

M^ ^^^ r^r^ vincine as a personal examination of the 
^ ^ ^^t^K^i^t^ Therefore, we wish to send you a set for 
don, charges prepaid. If. for any reason it fails to give satisfaction, ) 
return it at our expense. No deposit is required, you incur no risk or ex 
tnd are under no obligation to purchase unless thoroughly satisfied, 
ihows our confidence in the work. 

rhe Uahersity Society, Iiic^ 78 Rfth Aye^ New York 



^ 
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TO THE STUDENT OF HISTORY 

The Life and Writlntfi^ of Benjamin Franklin Fourth Volume 

Edited by Albert H. Smyth, Professor of the Bnglish Language and Uterature in the Central 

High School, Philadelphia. I^imited library EdiUon, in ten volumes, to appear at monthly 

intervals. 

*' Of all the editions of the works of Franklin this is the best*' — T\t BalHmore Sun. » 

*' No edition of Franklin's writings has ever approached this in f\x\\nts%.*'—ReviewoJ Reviews, 

" Everywhere we touch him he is the human and therefore the fascinating Franklm." 

— W. P. Trkkt, in The Fbrum. 
Volumes I-III previously issued. Volume IV just ready. Chth, 8vo, $3,00 net per volume. 

TO THE STUDENT OF POLITICS 
Mr. Winston Churchill's Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 

The Daily Chronicle, I«ondon, says that " for sheer, breathless interest it surpasses any work of 

the kind published in our time." 

" A story rich in incident of the most romantic career in modem politics." 

— The Westminster Gazette. 
In two 8vo volumes, with portraits, etc., $9.00 net. 

TO THE STUDENT OF INFLUENCE 

The Life of John Wesley Second Edition 

By C. T. Winchester. 

" No novel ever interested me more. What I particularly admire is the sane balance of opinion 
which characterizes the work. It is indeed eulogy, but it is discriminating eulogy. There is 
criticism, but the criticism is wise and restrained. ... It will be a pleasure to me to recom- 
mend Professor Winchester's " Mfe of Wesley " to my I«eague and young people and friends 
generally."— S. P. Rosb, Pastor, Centenary Methodist Church. Hamilton, Ontario. 

Illustrated with portraits, Ooth, 8vo, $1.50 net {postage isc) 

Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends 

This is the story of a full life which touched the lives of many other famous men at such various 
points that his strongest characteristic would seem to be breadth, united with power of personal 
influence — a rare combination. Archbishop Tait, Dr. E- C. Benson, Tom Hughes, Matthew 
Arnold, Dean Stanley, are only a few of the names that occur in these pages. 

Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $9M> net, 

TO THE STUDENT OF THE CLASSICS 

Mr. James Loeb*s translation of the late Prof. Paul Dechamie*s 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas 

It is noteworthy at once for its breadth of view, power of close analysis and vigor of presentation. 
The introduction is by Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University. 

With four fuH'Page illustrations. Oath, 8vo, 392 pages, $3Uio ndt. 

TO THE STUDENT OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
Mr. John Spariio*s The Bitter Cry of the Children 

" This is a book to stir to its depths the soul of every one capable of sympathy and wrath. If 
the chapters on underfed infants and school children are heartrending, the chapter on "The 
Working Child " kindles the fires of righteous indignation. . . . How these evils may be 
remedied is suggested in the closing chapter; and the author makes it entirely clear that, despite 
its wealth and prosperity, the United States is far behind the nations of central and western 
Europe in caring for the children."— 7** Watchman. Cloth, iimo, $1,50 net {postage ijc) 

Mr. Hutfo R. Meyer*s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 

A simple, clear statement of the facts of experience on which its conclusions are based, with 
'""■''** ■' " " x>ntribution to any study of 

Ooth, $1.50 net {postage ijc) 



figures, sources and dates fully given. It is'a vitally important contribution to any study of 
Municipal Ownership. — .. - ^ v 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 

64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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By the Author of "The Virginian" 

Mr. Owen Wister's new novel Lady Baltimore 

The Critic of the CHICAGO RECORD^HERALD unites: 

** Lady Baltimore is the most engaging story yet written of Southern life 

With what a sense of humor, with what a delicacy of touch, with what a finished 
skill Owen Wister has made an exquisite picture you must read to see. It is like a 
dainty water-color portrait, delicious in itself even if it were not true; but to its truth 
there will rise up a crowd of witnesses. I am ready to venture that any Southern 
man or woman who reads it will stop often, with fingers between the leaves, to say 
*Aint it so! This is exactly the way it is back home. This is us!* I am willing to 
venture that any man or woman, whether of the North or of the South, who reads 
this stor)^ will pay a willing tribute to its charm and to the perfection of the art with 
which it is told. The book is charming in every particular.'* 

* * The most appealing^ the loveliest ^ the most wistful 
town in America^ ' ' is charmingly reproduced in the 
line drawings in the text. Cloth^ 9i>5o. 



RECENT NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Af{nes and Ef{erton Castle's new novel If Youth but Knew 

By the author of "The Pridt ofjennico,** ''Rose of the H^orld,*' ** Youmg April," etc. 
The book is full of the spirit of pure romance which is this author's characteristic gift. Pew 
novelists can produce that radiant freshness, as of a world still young, which delights those who 
love to find a neroine piquant and bewitching, a hero manly and strong. 

Sympathetically illustrated by Launcelot Speed, cloth, St. so 

Mr. Eden Phlllpotts*s new novel The Portreeve 

"The hating is intense, the love is intense, and yet throughout the whirl of passion there runs a 
thread of sweetness and beauty whose introduction in a story such as that of "The Portreeve" is 
a triumph." — Baltimore Sum. 
By the author of ''The Secret H^oman," "The American Prisoner," "Children of the Mist." 

Goth, $t^o 

Mr. John Luther Lonf{*s new novel The Way of the Gods 

Its scenes are laid in the beautiful land of " Madame Butterfly," in the Joy and sorrow anl 
' mystery of the East where Mr. I«ong is at his best. IllustraUd. Cloth, nmo, $i^ 



A GROUP OF NOTABLE PLAYS 
Mr. Stephen PhllUps*s new play Nero 

By the A uthor of " Ulysses," Cloth, $1.25 net {postage 8c); prinUd on Japanese vellum, $s.oo 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree's brilliant success on the I«ondon stage just now. 

Mr. Winston ChurchlU's first play The Title-Mart 

A Comedy in three acU, recently on the boards in New York, Boston, etc. 

/ust ready. Cloth, 75c net {postage 7c) 



THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 

64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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You Besin the First Day to Speak, 
Read and Write 

To acquire any one of the great foreign langruages mail 
the coupon below and receive free facsimile letters 
from lansruage authorities, in the leading universities, 
booklets and explanatory literature. 



A Treatise on Language Study for 
tlie Asidns: 

This treatise which we send gratis on receipt of the cou- 
pon below contains Dr. Rosenthal's complete explanation 
of his marvelously successful system oi language study, 
and explanation of the language-phone, its origin, etc. 



French, Qerman, Spanish, Italian 

The Marvelous The Thoroughly Proven The Incomparable 

Language = Phone Method 

The roost Perfect, Natural and Successful Method ever Devised for Acquiring a Foreign Language 

With Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 

A Pricelett Lifetime Advantage la the Mental BqiiliMiient of every Man or Woman 

Upward of a million students, teachers, business men and others have availed themselves of the 
Rosenthal System with entire pleasure and satisfaction. Thousands have already used it with the won- 
derful Language-Phone, that tireless and precisely accurate up-to-date teacher. 

Only 10 Minutes a Day for a LitUe WhUe 

If you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading and writing familiarity with any or all 
of the four great living foreign languages, would you be content to remain longer ignorant of this delight- 
ful and important accomplishment? Only ten minutes a day for a little while in your leisure momenta 
will give you speaking, reading and writing familiarity with a new language. 

The Natural Method of Study 

The keynote of the success of this system is that it is the natural wa^ in which the mind ac()uires 
language. It is almost exactly as a child learns to talk. Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking 
in a new language. You learn to use sentences rather than isolated words, and you avoid all the old- 
time drudgery. 

The Voices of Living: Native Professors 

The Language-Phone furnishes ready self-instruction for one or evei^ member of the family, unceas- 
ingly ready for service, repeating the living voices of native professors with absolute accuracy of pronun- 
ciation. It talks at any speed you require. It is simplicity itself, a child can use it as easily as a grown 
person. It is always in order. It affords the acme of accuracy, celerity, convenience. If offers pleasant 
mental recreation and a delightful means toward self-culture. You can enjoy it at any time, and there is 
a certain fascination in its use. 

Eye» Ear, Tongae and Mind 

You learn the whole language. All functions of language taught by this method at the same time. 
Eye, ear, ton^e and mind are all brought into play. It is no longer necessary to roemorize lists of 
verbs, declensions and complicated grammatical rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of a native 
professor, whose accuracy and reliability we guarantee. 

French. German, Spanish or Italian. To speak, to understand, to write there is but 
ay. You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, until your ear knows 
ust see it printed correctly till your eye knows it. You must talk it and write 
is can be done best by the Language-Phone Method. With this method you 
ssor outright. You own him. He speaks slowly or quickly, when you choose, 
\\X. or day, for a few minutes or hours at a time. Anyone can learn a foreign 
^age who hears it spoken often enough, and by this method you can hear 
} often as you like. 
^ In Offering to Present 

^this treatise to The World To- 
day readers we will make known to 
them the innumerable merits of this 
world- renowned system of lang^uage 
study. We wish it to make Its own 
appeal, and we are confident that if 
you will g:ive this appeal a careful 
reading you will at once join the 
ranks of the great army of success- 
ful students. 

The Language-Phone Method 



THE LANOUAOe-PHONE METHOD ^ t.d. 
Broadway and 16th St., New York CKy 

Please send me. without obligation, the lan- 
guage treatise, facsimile letters and booklet. 

Name 

Address 



830 MetropoUt Bttildlng 
16th Street and Broadway 



NEW YORK 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA STANDS FOR INFORMATION 

To have information is to have knowledge. Knowledge consists 
of ability to answer questions. The man who can answer questions is 
justly considered the educated man. The most direct way to gain 
such education, such knowledge, such information, is to use regularly 
the best encyclopaedia in existence. This is unquestionably 

The New International 
Encyclopaedia 

Edited by Professors Gilman, Peck and Colby, it gives information absolutely 
authoritative with unprejudiced treatment of every subject it contains. Completed 
down through the events of last year — it is acknowledged the most recent work of 
its kind in existence to-day. 

The arrangement of its contents is so simple that not a moment is lost in look- 
ing up any topic or subject. 

Every bit of information in The New International Encyclopsedia is of interest to the 
average person. There is no "as-dry-as-an-encyclopaedia" article in the entire work. 

Our selling plan has been so arranged that the matter oi price need not be an obstacle 
for any intending purchaser. Let us send you, without your incurring any obligation, 

Two Useful and Interesting Books, Free 

One is the fomoos a5-cent Question Book, which contains every-day qaestions you ought to know how ^ d^ ^V 
to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer o£f-liand. This Utile book is to show the useful- x'Cr J^ •^I'^V 
ness and practicability of the foremost encyclopaedia in existence to-day. ^4!^ e <^*0 

Theother book conuins pages descriptive of The New International Encyclopaedia, specimen pages* >^ "^ ^4^^ 
fac-simile illustrations from The New International, showing the work's scope, and the easy payment ^^ ^e< j^r^'ikr 
plan by which one can secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. 4^ ^ h^'^^^ .••** 

It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail it and you will receive at ^^^^^ x^*<*^'*° •*** 

once these two valuable books. •^ ^v^^V^'^^^e- 

DODD, MEAD & CO., Pnbllshera, 372 Fifth Ave., New York City ^ J^\o<St^S^'' .. 

SPECIAL OFFER: "^^^ •oyooe .ub,crib. ^^^^fcfjt^^&e^^^ .. 

ii^^^^Hn^^H^^i^^B^^^ Init to The New *~ 



In. ^^^^^^V^^V •• 



ternatlonal Encyclopaedia In response to 

this advertisement, we will send aa Extra ^, , 

Voiume Free, entitled. **0>arses of ^^^^"''^^y.y ..' ^.- . ^>h 

Beadlni and Stndy.- X>!>fe^ - 



-^^ 
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Heart of the Continent 



Through the heart of the continent run the trains 
of the New York Central Lines. Eastern terminals 
at New York, Boston and Montreal; western termi- 
nals at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 



INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

^A/^orcester 
Springfield 
Albany 
Troy 
Sckenectady 
Utica 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 

Niagara raiis 

Dunkirk, Erie 



INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

Ckautauqua Lake 
Asktakula 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Columbua 
Dayton 
Indianapolia 
Detroit 
Jackson 
JDay City 
Grand Rapids 



The Ne^vYork Central Lines form tke 
Central Rail^vay System of America 




C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 

Passens^er Traffic Mana^rer Paesens^er Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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HAVE YOU WRITTEN US YET? 
IF NOT, WHY NOT DO SO NOW! 

Place a cross (x) after the works which you do not possess in good editions 

Place a double cross (XX) opposite the sets you desire to possess as found expedient 

The success which has attended our co-operative publishing plans has proved so 
immediate and extraordinary that we have decided upon again extending this unprecedented 
book opportunity to readers of "The World To-Day.** Our methods have so reduced selling 
and distribution expense that we are able to supply beautiful De Luxe editions at less than 
one-third the regular prices. As a reader of this magazine and a lover of good literature, let 
us know which of the sets mentioned below you do not at present possess in good editions, 
and also which sets you are desirous of procuring as found convenient and to your advan- 
tage. You will receive by mail some exceedingly interesting literary data, with quotations, 
etc., which, from your previous experience in tne buying of nice editions, you would not 
believe possible. 

Write your name and address plainly on the coupon below, cut it out and mail it to us 
promptly. We will also send you a complimentary copy of SenriM' Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that gr^t lecture which is said to contain more brilliant historical description than can be 
found within the same compass anywhere else in the English language. 

The filling in of the coupon does not obligate you in any way. 

One and all who are interested in good literature, 
and in the building up of their libraries, should 
get in touch with us right away. This can be done 
by sending in the coupon below. 






CUT OUT COUPON — MAIL TO-DAY 



1 



SERVISS' NAPOLEON COUPON 

JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 

Gentlemen, — I am placing a cross (X) after the sets which I do not possess in good editions, 
and a double cross (XX) opposite the sets I desire to possess, when convenient 4nd to my advantage. 
Kindly mail me ** interesting data* * and particulars of your special offer; also send me SERVISS' 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE complimentary. It is understood that I do not obligate myself in 
any way. 





UNITED STATES HISTORY 






MODERN ELOQUENCE 





DICKENS 




WORLD'S BEST POETRY 


SCOTT 




BALZAC 




SHAKESPEARE 


PEPYS» DIARY 




PIBLDINQ-SMOLLETT 




DEFOE 




PLUTARCH'S LIVES 




EMERSON 




GIBBON'S ROME 




MUHLBACH 



Name. 
City .. 



Street.. 
State 



JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, ^^VSJuSmlHiX pa. 



W.T. K. 
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THE WORLD TQ-HAy 



WU couU be more detgkrfiiL wbflt coM be ol 
value, than a trip this momer to tbe Pacific Giast? 

Start, let us say, (rom Qucago over tbe B ui l kiUMi Roule a (sbimb Mb- 
siaaippi River Scenic Line — cool and decidedly p i cAurcami e— tben take M 
St Pad 

4one o( the nortbem routea acroas tbe contine nt, perb^ia visiting 
Yellowstone Park en route, and after e nj oying tbe cbanna of tbe Puget Sound 
region, start brom Portland Cor San Franciaco 

^on a Pacific Ocean steamer, or over that magnificent bigliway.tbe Sbaate 
Route. Then, when you bave enjoyed San Franciaco s attractions, ff^tin n ^ 
southward 

4 over tbe incomparable Coast Line to Loa Angeles. Aber a stay in 
Southern California, take eitber of three routes to Cokirado Springs and Denver 

— the Valley Line, over Great Salt Lake and thro' the Scenic Rockies 

— the new Salt Lake Route and thro' the Scenic Rockies 

— thro' the storied Southwest, with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, or to Mexico, or both, 

^ then from Denver on one of tbe Burlington's splendid trains to your 
starting point 

Or, if you like, visit California first and return by Puget Sound and a 
northern route. No extra charge. 



An expensive trip? Not at all I 

The total cost for railway fare, exclusive of side trips, is just $88.50 from 
Chicago; $82.50 from St Louis; $73.50 (not via St Paul) from Missouri 
River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. Even lower rates on certain 
dotes. 

This is only one of scores of similar trips that can be made at no greater expense. 

Tell me what you would like to do and to see this summer, and I'll plan a tour for 
you. For this service there is no charge. All I ask is that you 
make sure your ticket reads "via Burlington Route.** 
yin Write me to-day, please. 

P. s. Eusns, 

329 '•Q'' Bolldiiiff, Chicafa. 

P128 
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»AMt9%Kr\^t^9, WlfcU mice tltl»lV4»tVt auvt Ui^J x^l^«.^ ou.^B, 

smash bis Persian fleet of over a thousand, sail and help 
to mould the language in which this 
paragraph is written. Rome perches 
Nero upon the greatest throne on 
earth, and so sets up a poor madman's 
name to stand for countless centuries 
as the synonym of savage cruelty. 
Napoleon fights Waterloo aarain under 

Jrour very eyes, and reels before the 
ron fact that at last the end of his 
gilded dream has come. Bismarck is 
there, — gruff, overbearing, a giant 



1 



Brioptkt 
GMiptete Set 



MsBthly 



.This CoapM, 8lsB sad Mall To-4sy.. 



WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION s 
904 Ocsrboni Street, Ckleas^ lU. 

Please mail, without cost to me, sample paffcs of Ri(lpiith> History 
conttininK Ills famous "Race Chart" In colors, map of China and 
Japan, diagram of Panama Canal, specimen pajjes from the work, 
etc., and write me full partlcuUra of your special offer to Wockl 
To- Day readen. 



Name 

Address . 
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THE. WORLD TO-DAY 



STUDY ^B'^cst Law 
T Aur Corresponden 
LAW In the World "^ 

PreMTCS for the bar of ony state. Ii 
metnod of instmotion. combming the Te: 
Laotare and Gmo Book method*. Appn 
the bench and bar. Three Oonrsea; < 
Poat-Oradnate and BnalneM Law. Unlfo: 
of taltion. Write todaj for Oatalogoe. 
Chlosco Corraapondenoe 8ohool 
Reaper Biookt Ohloanc 



School In 



, THE LAW '^ 



HOME 

^ AS LINCOLN DID. LVfl^^ 

* 5ertea » jntt completed, prepares am- 
l' bitlousetadentBfortheBar,aa7etote| 

Theory A practice covered autnorlta- 
I tlvely, coroprehenflively, elmply. 
. Bench and Bar concede It rreat work. 

* Limited nnmberat SPECIAL PBIOE. 
Write atonce. Frederick J.Drake 
* Co. 94H E. MadUon, Ghioaffo 



Ohio, Oberlln, Bos D-55. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY 

Seventeen Instructors. Thoroughly equipped to ptrpare for any 

or scientific school. New courses in History and Sdeacc. New Ojm 

Expenses ressonable. Seventy-fourth year bcKins Sept. 19. 1906. For^n- 
loifue apply to JOHN Fishbr Pbck, Princlpar. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 

The Darlington Seminary £ru^''cS^%5'?'nS 

York. Philadelphia. Washington. CoUegiate. Enirltsh, Music. Art, 1 ■^ti^aij- 
Individual instruction. Moral, social. and ph>-sical culture. $asi>. F. P.. Vra. 
Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice-Pres. 

Ohio. Golombas, 151 E. Broad St. 

Miss Phelps' CoUegiate School S!S^ 



coll 

and Eoropeai 
IlJast 



legea 
1 Eorc 
■porta. 



Healthful home life with city advantasea. Masks, ari 
ean travel. Social recreation. Gymnaaium. 
ustrated Tear Book. 



The Bummgham School for C^rb 

MAIN LINE P. B. B. 

A girl's school in an invigorating mountain climate. For full 
information, addresa, 

A. B. QKIER, Maaacer, 



SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

June 25— Auguat 3. 1906 
Arts, Sdtnees. EnfiaeeriBf. Medicine, Law, Phannacy. 
Preparatory CouTBe«,Undergnuliiate Coarsea, Graduate Coureea. 
Teachers' Courses. Fees f 15 to f25. Board and room for seaaioo 



from 120 up. 816 stodents last summer, 
of regular faculty. Address 
JOHN B. EFFINGEK, 8c«r«tory. 



Instruction by members 



£. Valveralty Ave., Ana ArWiv Mlek. 



STUDY 

■ AUff l^oslifiess, Collc^. Preparea 
I BMI forpracttoe. WOl better joor 
hMWW condition and prospyta In 

AT 



The ortginal schooL Inatmctioo by mail s 
toevery one. Becognlzed by coortaand edr 

Experienced and competent inatroctora. 

spare time only. Three cooiasa— I'rqtaratory, 

Isnsine — '•^»« — •* 

fori 

condition and pn 

business. Stodents 

uates ererywbere. Fall nar- 

Uculars aoaspeelalefliBr free. 

^ The 0* nqr 
Oerresp sadeaee 
ef Law. 
4M B^sslls BMg, MnM, nsh. 




An Education Without Oost 

In the school or collef^e of yotir choice. If yon want 
a better education and lack the means to obtain it. 
here is your opportunity. All expenses paid in 
return for a little spare-time work, which you can do 
at home. Address 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE 

710 University Bulidlns, New Yoric City 



Classics, ''for a 



Hnndreds of the world's best, at le to 16«, 
••Bargaias In Worth While Books r 
book supplied— lowest prices anywhere. 



Song" 

. List fnie. 

big oatalogoe free. Aaj 



Where Is Itt TTnique index to everything: te and lOe. 
ranr of Universal LIteratare,** all tin „ 

translated. The best, one-fourth the ooet of othera. 



•«Librar 



limes, all lan(Kaat»«. 



Perfbct Pamphlet t*r 



. Looks like a book; simple as tying a shoe. 
The Ideal Cyclopedia, one of the lai 



'9w% 12mo, lOet 6vo, 16«f magaaiaesk 



irgeet and lateat 

irth the cost ef others. 



beet /or use of any at any price, at one-foni 

ALDEN BIOTHEIS, PahUshtrs. m Bihls flease. New 



Terk. 



atyonrhome. 

W music lessons for t>eglnners or advanced pupils on either Plaa* 
BaaJow ttaitar, Coraet, Violin or Mandolin jCjoar ez| 



For a limited time we will give free, for advertising pwiitciaea. 
-__ .^__. ^ ^ .. •^•^ r Plaao. Ovvna. 

will only be the 



■^"^"" fcfcwWwWw rUCC Baajo* Vnltar, Vomet, Violin or Mandolin (jour ezpei , ..^ 

oniv an4.cm.».«.*.»^«.w..i.^ V a_wii •- j ~ . ''^^ ^* poeta|te and the music you use, which is small). We teach by mall 

t2rtlinnfii??nHT^^^ Established seven yeara Hundreds write: •Wish I had heard of yourschool l»efore.'» Write to^y for bboklet^ 
mnimoni alH and free tuition blanlc. Address V. a. aCHOOL OF MPWIC, Box 94, 19 Union Sgnaro. New York. [ "»q»igv 
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The founder and instructor in this educational Insti- 
tution is the only man ever recognized as Expert on 
advertising instruction by the United States Govemtnent. 



'^XT'HY don't you learn by mail to write adver- 
^ ^ tisements. 

There is a fascination about the lessons that 
takes the place of other entertainment. The man 
who is expecting a dry, uninteresting study is 
pleasantly surprised when he devotes himself to 
our course. 

One student recently said : ** I was never so much surprised 
in my life at the ease and aptitude with which I began to 
study your course. My hesitancy was due largely to the fact 
that I imagined it would be hard for me to study, realizing 
that a man in business loses the knack of school-book con- 
centration. I made up my mind to go at it, never dreaming 
for a moment that the instruction could contain so many really 
entertkining as well as business features. Instead of a task, 
I looked forward to my evenings with as much pleasure as a 
summer's vacation. It is certainly an enjoyment for a fellow 
to see how his few hours of study, otherwise wasted, are 
adding to his qualifications. And the best of all is that I can 
see the advancement myself without relying upon others to 
call it to my notice. In the study of advertising, pleasure and 
work go hand in hand. It supplies mental rest after daily 
routine and adds to my qualifications. 

This is but one of the honest expressions from 
the scores of letters we receive showing the senti- 
ment of the Page-Davis students. 

Will Increase Your Salary 

Tliere is nothing that will lift you out of that 
miserable feeling of uncertainty of future probabili- 
ties like a course of advertisement-writing by cor- 
respondence from the Original School. It will 
place you upon a firm and confident basis, by fit- 
ting you to earn a much higher salary every 
week. 



You can spare the money as easily as the man 
who received |8 a week, $6 of which he used for 
support of his mother. He joined our school and 
is to-day enjoying a $4,000 income. 

You have as much natural ability as the bundle 
wrapper we educated in advertising. He is earn- 
ing |2,ooo a year. 

You have as much time at your disposal as a 
street-car conductor who worked twelve hours a 
day and who is now earning |2,ooo a year as adver- 
tising manager, providing you have a common- 
school education and common sense to back it up. 

Write us a few lines asking for our beautiful 
48-page prospectus, which will be sent you free. 
It contains all the information you desire^ setting 
forth the most profitable and fascinating study, 
and points out the way for better qualifying you for 
business affairs. 

Write for it now and we will send it to you 
free of cost. 

Page-Davis Co. 

Addreaa Either Offlcei ^4 

90 Wabash Ave. a^ page.davi8 

CHICAGO ^"^c^^nt^l. 

m m^m. ^« «%A ^y^ Send me without cost 

150 Nassau St. ^* .s?[.«^sr'..-."?.n1l 

fiJtW YORK .▲ f'^^ * "*<^* profitable profes- 

-^"^ ^^V jJqjjj ^^j, ^^ Qj woman to enter. 

Name 

Address 

city State 
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From the Land of the Rising Sun 

come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great 
food principle — the use of rice. It has been left to the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the American to originate a distinct improvement 
upon the Japanese way of using rice. 



;.-:fi ^ 





<Puffea> 



is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a won- 
derful patented process the rice kernels are **puffed" or expanded to many 
times their ordinary size, and give a most delicious crispness. This marvel- 
ous process perfectly cooks the rice, making it ready to serve by simply 
warming in a pan as it comes from the package, with the addition of milk, 
cream or sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want ; it is so light 
and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love Quaker Rice, and 
it is excellent for them, because it is easily digested and contains exactly the 
food values the growing child requires. 



■gfe- 
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THB SPIRIT OF THE MONTH 
Relentless Public Opinion 



The Senate grows impatient of 
criticism 

Insurance reform grows more 
searching 

Great corporations bow to law 

The athletic hysteria yields to 
treatment 

Russia grows reactionary at 
sight of liberty 

A Christian world denounces 
Belgian cruelties in 
the Congo 

The rudiments of a new social 
honesty herald a day 
of larger Justice 
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From stereoffraph. co^Tfight. 1906. by Underwood St Underwood. Now York 

THE PANATHENIC STADION* ATHENS, GREECE 

The IntemAtional Olympic Games will be held April 22-May 2. 1906, in this stadion. which seats 00.000 peoplck It is the theater 
of the Panathenaean games, which was laid out by the orator Lycurgus about 330 B. C. and rebuilt 470 years later (about 140 A. D.) 
in white Pentellic marble. This magnificent pile of marble was burnM for lime and otherwice used up during the middle agea. Within 
the last few years il has l»een rebuilt of wliite marble at an expense of some millions of franrs by Mr. Geor^ Averoff. of Alexandria 
The excavation and removal of the earth and debris was at the private expense of King George. The entire length of the oourw is 
670 feet, the width 109 feH f- t- • ^ 
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Ne^w-Fashdoned Honesty 

AFTER-DINNER speakers are making much of old-fashioned hon- 

y-m esty. They very properly bemoan present corruption, graft, 

^ ^ chicanery and the entire list of evils, which, with time-honored 

jokes, make up the stock-in-trade of after-dinner speakers. They would 

make men virtuous by making them like their grandfathers. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

But what inspiration lies in this eulogy of grandparents? It is always 
easy to see a saint in a dead relative, just as it is easy to see a statesman 
in a dead politician. Some of us are very keen to build monuments for 
the prophets these very same grandparents made extremely uncomfort- 
able. Why talk about our ancestors' honesty? Why not have an hon- 
esty of our own? Grandfathers' virtues, like grandfathers' clocks, may 
be a badge of respectability, but in our own day they are not always in 
good running order. Our forefathers were no better than we are — indeed, 
to judge from the criticism of their fellow citizens of another political 
party, they were a good deal worse ! 



Old-fashioned honesty gave sixteen ounces to the pound, condemned 
wooden nutmegs, paid its debts, told no lies and kept five or six of the 
coDMnandments. But the world in which old-fashioned honesty lived 
was singularly uncomplicated. Smith knew Jones and Jones knew Smith. 
Neither thought seriously of that great mass of people whose names they 
did not know. If Smith did not cheat Jones, and Jones did not che 

(CofpTrifht, 1906, by Thi Woslo To-Dat Compaitt.) 
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Smith, there was every chance that each would die in the odor of respect- 
ability, and have his picture, painted by Copley or by some crayon artist, 
hung in his local Hall of Fame. Individualism set the Umits to old- 
fashioned honesty. It had broken down political absolutism, thrown 
the bones of kings into lime pits, and achieved generally those results 
which go to make up the working hypothesis of to-day's life. 



We need this individualistic honesty to-day, but we also need a very 
much bigger sort of honesty, an honesty which sees that our obligations 
are set not alone by ourrelations with each other, but also by our relations 
with municipaUties and states, with a nation and a world. Such honesty 
is not any too common. Men have gone down to their mausoleums 
labeled honest millionaires who were directors in corporations whose 
methods would bring blushes to the cheek of a confidence man. Accord- 
ing to the standard of old-fashioned honesty there was nothing to be said 
against these honest millionaires. But from the point of view of the new 
honesty they were very like thieves. They robbed society legally. 

% % % 

A man does not need to be an academic optimist to see the beginnings 
of this new-fashioned honesty. We are doing the best we can to shape 
up laws which shall express a new social conscience. Morality is always 
about a generation ahead of legaUty. Good men once believed slavery 
both constitutional and right. Twenty-five years ago, and even less, men 
took rebates from railroads as they took discounts from wholesalers. It 
never occurred to them that they were doing wrong. But the new social 
conscience would not think of justifying slavery, or hold a man guiltless 
for taking rebates. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is no time for pessimism, except for those who can sell pessimism 
at so much a thousand words. It is a day rather for congratulation that 
a commercial age has set itself to be honest in a big way. For the social 
conscience is in deadly earnest. To grow rich fast is to risk being investi- 
gated. Every day it is getting more desirable to be honest. We are no 
longer satisfied with a morality whose ideals are those of a small comer 
grocery. We are bound to have men — and particularly legislators — give 
a square deal to the Public. That is the new-fashioned honesty, and that 
is the sort of honesty no man or group of men can prevent our having. 
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SENATOR NELSON WILMARTH ALDRICH-CHAMPION OF CORPORATE INTERESTS 

Senator Aldrich has repreiented Rhode Island sinee 188L He ie the Republican leader of the Senate, and with the exception of tht 
President and Speaker Cannon haa probably more oontral over legiiriation than any man in tha United Statei 
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World Politics 



A final agreement has at last been 
reached in the International Conference 
Termination of at Algeciras. It is frankly 
the Moroccan acknowledged that Mr. 
Difficulties Henry White, United 
States Ambassador at Rome and delegate 
to the conference, was the originator of 
the plan that formed the basis of accord. 
The control of the ports, which was the 
point most strenuously disputed by 
France and Germany, has been assigned 
to France and Spain, four: Mogador, 
Saffi, Matzazan and Rabat being in charge 
of France, Tetuan and Larache in control 
of Spain. Tangier and Casa Blanca, the 
two most important, will be under the 
dual police control of both countries. All 
are to be supervised by an inspector-gen- 
eral appointed by a neutral power, who 
will report simultaneously to the Sultan 
of Morocco and to the diplomatic corps. 
This arrangement is to exist for five years. 
The conference sanctioned the claim of 
France to have the largest share in the 
international bank to be established at 
Tangier, each country having one share 
while France has three. The bank will be 
under the control of four supervisors ap- 
pointed by the Bank of England, the Bank 
of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany 
and the Bank of Spain. Various reforms 
have been suggested to the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco on the initiation of the representa- 
tives of the powers. The benefits at large 
arising from this international conference 
are the preservation of peace in Europe 
and the advancement of civilization in 
IVIorocco. 



European countries are by no means 

liaving an easy time in Africa. Germany 

has had its troubles with 

thfco^ngo ^^^ natives of the land 

which it has undertaken to 

control, and Belgium is finding the Congo 

State not only a source of rubber but of 

scandals. King Leopold has attempted to 



obtain a clean bill of health for his ad- 
ministration from the investigating com- 
mittee, but the facts which this committee 
reported added fuel to the flame of in- 
dignation. A committee for reforming 
Congo affairs has existed in New England 
for some time, and during the past few 
weeks anti-Congo representatives have 
traveled up and down the country en- 
deavoring to stir public opinion for the 
purpose of influencing the federal govern- 
ment to take some action to prevent the 
continuance of the Belgian atrocities on 
the Congo. Public opinion was to some 
extent aroused, but the federal govern- 
ment declared it had no means of bring- 
ing the matter before the Belgian govern- 
ment. Probably it has not. And if it 
had, it would be unwise to attempt to play 
the reformer for the world. The United 
States has very serious problems at home 
just at present. However much it may 
see evils in other nations, its immediate 
duty is to clean up its own Augean stables. 



THE WHIP TOP 

Will it come to thisr 

Hagw in Seattle Pott'Intelligeneer 
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VESUVIUS AS IT APPEARED FORMERLY FROM THE BAY OF NAPLES 

The pointed cone haa been deitroyed by the present eruption. The towna lying at the beae have been partially dcrtroyed 

by the streams of lava 



The new British government has not 
had particularly smooth sailing since it 

The British Came into power. It has 
Liberals involved itself in con- 

striiie Snags gidcrable trouble with the 
colonies and has not come up to the ex- 
pectations of its Labor allies in its action 
in regard to the bill relating to trades- 
unions. The Labor party desired the in- 
clusion of a clause prohibiting legal action 
for the recovery of damages from the 
unions on account of the acts of any mem- 
ber thereof. In regard to the colonies, 
the principle of non-intervention by the 
Home government was seriously ignored 
by an order from Winston Churchill, 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
approved by the Secretary, Lord Elgin, 
suspending the execution of the death 
sentence on twelve South African natives 
found guilty by court-martial of the mur- 
der of police and of treason in armed re- 
volt against the poll tax imposed by the 
Natal government. Great indignation 
was caused in the Colony and the Premier, 
Charles John Smythe, and his cabinet 
resigned immediately. Naturally the 
Conservative party in Parliament had a 
fine chance to assert a violation of consti- 
tutional usage and a usurpation of author- 
ity. Even the daily press supporters of 
the government felt compelled to criti- 
cise. Lord Elgin promptly cabled an 
apologetic explanation, the Natal cabinet 
resignations were withdrawn and the 



natives were shot the following morning. 
It is reported that they confessed their 
crime. The news of the execution was 
received in the House of Commons with 
cries of ** shame'* from the Irish Nation- 
alists and Laborites. Ill feeling has also 
been aroused in certain sections of Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal by criticism of 
the Chinese labor system, a part of the 
declared program of the new government 
being the prevention of anything ap- 
proaching slavery in the colonies, accom- 
panied by the statement that the employ- 
ment of the coolies in the Transvaal 
closely resembled such conditions of servi- 
tude. 



Vesuvius 
in Eruption 



The vicinity of Vesuvius has been suf- 
fering fresh devastation from another 
violent eruption of the vol- 
cano, accompanied by 
shocks of earthquake which 
have caused slight damage and much ter- 
ror in Naples. The funicular railway up 
the mountain and the observatory have 
been nearly ruined by torrents of lava, 
the director of the latter, Signor Mat- 
tcucei, and his employees having narrovr 
escapes. The southeast shore of the Gulf 
of Naples has suffered severely. Torre 
Annunziata, a city of some thirty thon- 
rand population, is almost surrounded by 
lava, and has been evacuated by the in- 
habitants. Torre del Greco is likewise de- 
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VESLTIUS IN ERUPTION 

Vemivius, which ha^ recently wrought mch fearful destruction over 300 |^unre miles of "l^^i^f "^J^^llfj'j?,*^'^^^^^^^ 
the continent of Europe. Rltbough there are Heveral other volcanoes on Lslands m the Me.l.tmancan. I/.'J ""^f ." ^'^'j X ^^^tu^^^^^ "^ 
untU tbe present eruption had two summits, the highest of which reached an altitude of 4.J00 «"^ At the ^'•j^'^/^* y^' fj^'^X^^^ P^o 
il* it was regarded ai extinct In 03 A. D. there were a number of severe earthquakes m its vicinity and in 79 »t «u Wenly broke lor^h nto 
f ten-Se erSption that destroyed Pompeii and Hero.ilaneum. The acrompanymR P "J^^K^f R^. « J^'^^,' ^\^^J'"P^'*^° °^ ^^'- ^" ^^^ 
SccSion . « in the case of the present eruption, the column of smoke rwichwl approximately a height of 35,000 JecU 
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populated, several houses and the ceme- 
tery beinj^ destroyed. No trace remains of 
Bosco Trecase, on the south of the moun- 
tain, where ten thousand persons lived, 
nearly all of whom escaped. At San 
Guiseppe Vesuviano several houses and 
the church collapsed and thirty bodies 
were taken from the ruins. The utmost is 



tinues to belch forth poisonous gases, 
lava and ashes. Its entire cone is gone 
and the shape so familiar to travelers is 
forever changed. In place of the pointed 
cone is said to be a plateau surrounding 
the crater three miles across. Latest re- 
ports indixMite that Capri is also suffering 
from the shower of ashes, and that the 



THE OBSERVATORY ON MT. VESUVIUS 
Where Profeiisor Matteucci has been studsring volcanic phenomena 



being done by the Neapolitan authorities 
to relieve the distress, the Duchess of 
Aosta being especially energetic and de- 
voted in her care of the suffering people. 

Yet Naples itself at the time of writ- 
ing is in serious danger. The showers of 

The Horror ashes which fall upon it 
of the are already several inches 
Moment deep in the streets and are 
piling up a tremendous weight upon the 
roofs of the buildings. The one huge 
market has collapsed, killing and injuring 
something like two hundred people. The 
air is filled with ashes and sulphurous 
gases, and breathing is difficult. For 
hours at a time the darkness has been so 
intense that it is impossible for trains 
to run. Filled as the city is with two 
hundred thousand refugees, with the rail- 
road communication badly crippled, it 
is face to face with famine as. well as 
earthquake and eruption. Vesuvius con- 



Sicilian volcanoes are beginning to show 
activity. Altogether the loss in properttr 
is estimated at $20,000,000, while hiiS 
dreds have been killed. There has been 
no such tragedy since the days of 
Pompeii. 



An end to the long conflict between the 

Emperor Francis Joseph and the Coali- 

The tion party in Hungary has 

Hungarian at length been reached. The 
Crisis threat of the aged monarch 
to forbid the elections on April 9 as pre- 
scribed by the constitution and a conse- 
quent period of absolutism impelled the 
leaders of the Coalition to seek a plan 
of agreement in regard to the points at 
issue. Count Andrassy and Francis Kos- 
suth presented the matter to the Emperor 
and the outcome appears to be satisfac- 
tory. A new cabinet has been formed by 
the Coalitionists with Alexander Wekerle 
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as prime minister. The elections under 
the limited law are to be held in April 
and a session of Parliament in May. The 
government guaranteed to pass the budget 
of 1905-6 and also the recruiting, military 
and investment bills, and to approve the 
international commercial treaties. It 
promised to maintain the status quo be- 
tween Austria and Hungary. Parlia- 
ment will be asked to adopt a bill provid- 
ing for universal suffrage, and having 
done it, will be dissolved to allow the elec- 
tion of a new Parliament under the uni- 
versal franchise system, to deal with the 
military demands and rights of the Crown 
under the constitution. It is understood 
that neither Kossuth nor Apponyi would 
enter the new cabinet, the former prefer- 
ring to remain leader of the Independence 
party. Count Andrassy, however, has ac- 
cepted the ministry of the interior and 
has already reversed the absolutist policy. 



Wide-spread sympathy was evoked by 
the terrible disaster in the Courrieres coal 
Germins Aid mines at Lens, where some 
French Mine eleven hundred persons 
Suirerert lost their lives. But con- 
sidering the national antipathy which has 



so long existed between Germany and 
France, the assistance rendered by the Ger- 
man firemen from the Westphalian mines 
excited a thrill of unusual interest. Old 
differences and the fierce wars of other 
days were forgotten, and at a spot where 
probably their fathers met in battle, these 
brave men came to help rescue the en- 
tombed miners. Great indignation and 
resentment have been aroused by the in- 
eflBciency of the work of salvage in the 
mine after the explosion. Two weeks 
after all attempts at rescue had been aban- 
doned, thirteen miners, in a starving and 
almost blind condition, found their way 
to a shaft where men were at work. One 
of their number, Nemy by name, consti- 
tuted himself their leader, and ])y his 
hopefulness and cheery courage kept 
them from despair and at work. Althousrh 
without food and water for many days, 
and consequently ill from emaciation and 
exposure, it is believed they will all re- 
cover. The further discovery of bodies 
which indicated that starvation and ex- 
haustion had caused death rather than the 
explosion, aroused intense anger against 
the mine operators, and the ministry of 
justice has ordered the public proseciit'^r' 
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at Douai to investigate the methods em- 
ployed with a view to prosecution for 
criminal negligence and manslaughter. 
The forty thousand miners in the Pas-de- 
Calais district have been on strike since 
the disaster at the Courrieres mines and 
riots have occurred at various points;, al- 
though M. Clemenceau, the new Minister 
of the Interior, in an unprecedented man- 
ner went, without escort, to the strikers' 
headquarters and addressed them. He re- 
marked that for the first time in a strike 
not a single soldier had been sent to main- 
tain order and therefore he hoped there 
would be no disturbance of the peace. 
The demands of the strikers are for fifteen 
per cent increase in wages, better protec- 
tion, recognition of their unions, and 
pensions for long service. The mines in 
this district have paid dividends from 
fifty per cent in 1863 to several hundred 
l)er cent last year. 



Despite arbitrary attempts to regulate 
and interfere with the choice of delegates. 
Triumph of ^^^ elections for the 
Liberals in National Assembly have re- 
Russia suited in a decided victory 
for the Liberals. On April 4 the munici- 
pal elections in St. Petersburg resulted 
successfully for 160 Constitutional Demo- 
crats, and at Kiev 66 out of 80 candidates 
were elected. On April 8 the electoral 



THE LITTLE NIPPER 

"And 'e only standa about 80 'igh. that's all I "-Coster Ballard 

Warren, in iVtstnn HfraJd 



JEAN MARIE FERDINAND 8ARRIEN 
The new Premier of France 

colleges in 28 out of 51 provinces in Euro- 
pean Russia elected 178 members to the 
National Assembly, constituting aboat 
one-third of the membership, thus scoring 
a decided triumph for the Liberals. Just 
what will happen when the douma meets 
no man can foresee. Russia is passing 
through a ** white terror," a reaction in 
which the excesses of the government are 
declared to be frightful. While it is im- 
possible to get at the figures accurately, 
it would appear as if the white terror 
after the French Revolution was as noth- 
ing compared with the horrors now being 
poured out upon those who shared in rev- 
olutionary violence in Russia. In view of 
this general attitude of the imperial gov- 
ernment it does not seem probable that 
the douma will be allowed to accomplish 
very much in the way of reform. Revolu- 
tion seems now impossible. At the same 
time we can not believe that the events of 
the last few months have been without 
results. The Emperor has not yet revoked 
the most important of his proposed re- 
forms. That he is ready to grant a con- 
stitution has never been true ; that he will 
prant it now is even less true. The dan- 
ger is that lie mav. 
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The third International Conference of 
American States to be held at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, beginning July 21, 
will undoubtedly be one of 
great interest. During the 
five years which have elapsed since the last 
conference, questions of grave moment 
have arisen which will properly be 



Pin-Americin 
Congress 



representing the United States comprises 
Wm. I. Buchanan, chairman, formerly a 
member of the diplomatic service, and re- 
cently director-general of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition at Buffalo; Dr. Edmund 
J. James, president of the University of 
Illinois ; Dr. L. Rowe, professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Pennsylvania; 



THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AM1PRICAN OTATES 

Seated from left to right: Dr. Edmund J. James. President of UniverBity of Illinois; William J. Buchanan, Chairman: Federico Degetau, 
Porto Rico. Standing from left to right: Charles R. Dc»n. State Department; James S Harlan, Chicago; 
Dr. L Rowe, University of Penns3rlvania 

brought before this conference for an ex- Hon. Chas. R. Dean, of the state depart 
pression of opinion or the adoption of ment; James S. Harlan, a prominent at 



some resolution looking to a satisfactory 
solution of such differences as may exist. 
The question of the enforced collection 
of claims by stronger nations will prob- 
ably be brought forward, although doubt 
in reg'ard to this being included in the 
program has caused Argentina, Peru, BqH- 
var Uruguay and Paraguay to refuse to 
be represented in the conference unless 
some action on the matter is taken. That 
the United States government regards the 
convention as being an important one is 
shown by the fact that the Secretary of 
State will be present. The delegation 



torney at Chicago, recognized as an 
authority on international law, and Fe- 
derico Degetau, delegate from Porto Rico. 
The convention, among other important 
subjects, will undertake to frame codes 
of public and private international law to 
govern the relations between the American 
nations; a provision on literary and art- 
istic copyrights, providing for the inter- 
national recognition and protection of the 
rights of oflficial, scientific, literary and in- 
dustrial publications ; a treaty on patents, 
industrial drawings and models, and a 
convention on the rights of aliens. 
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The Nation 



Congress seems to have reached some- 
thing like a deadlock so far as legislation 
is concerned. On the one 

^»f^Sr?'»m side the Senate is strug- 
the Rite BUI ^^.^^ ^.^j^ ^^^ Hepbum 

Bill and on the other the House is vastly 
concerned about the Philippine Tariff Bill 
in the form returned by the Senate. 
There has been a tendency on the part of 
the House to force the Senate into action 
by holding up the Ship Subsidy Bill, but 
as yet there is no particular evidence that 
either side is doing more than testing the 
other's obstinacy. Quite as important as 
the balancing of bill against bill is the 
constitutional question which has been 
raised by Senator Knox as to the failure 
of the Hepburn Bill to provide for a re- 
view by the courts. Senator Knox ex- 
pressed his belief that the bill is unconsti- 
tutional for three reasons : first, in that it 
does not provide any method for chal- 
lenging the unlawfulness of the orders of 
the commission by a direct proceeding 
against the commission; second, in that 
it prohibits parties affected and aggrieved 
by the commission's orders from defend- 
ing proceedings to enforce them upon the 
ground of their unlawfulness: third, in 
that it so heavily penalizes the disobedi- 
ence of the commission 's orders as to make 



8TUNGI 
Macauley, in New York World 

any attempt to secure a judicial hearing 
in any form of proceeding impracticable. 

To cover these objections, Mr. Knox 

proposes an amendment which provides 

explicitly for a complete re- 

Am/ndm". ^^ ^^ ,\^^ commission's 
orders. He would not per- 
mit the suspension of such orders by inter- 



ON THE SENATE TURN-TABLE 

Question: Where, oh where, will it fetch up finally? 

Thorndfke in I'hiludelphin f'rus 
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road can afford any amount of delay. The 
shipper can not. Cut out the bond pro- 
vision and the amendment might stand. 
But the bill is constitutional and stronger 
without it. 



The case of the government against the 

packing corporations passed into a new 

The Govern- phase with the decision of 

ment and the Judge Humphrey, of the 

Packers United States District 

Court in Chicago, March 21, According 

to this decision the packers can not be 



J. OnS HUMPHREY 
Who delivered the decision in favor of the packers 

locutory decrees unless a cash deposit were 
made or a bond filed to insure the repay- 
ment of the difference between the old rate 
find that set by the commission, provided 
the latter were sustained by the court, but 
he would have the commission explicitly 
subject to the courts. He is right in declar- 
ing that both sides agree that the right of 
review should exist in case the commission 
should act tyrannically. In our opinion he 
is not quite jiLstified in placing the railroad 
and the shipper upon what superficially 
appears the same basis. As a matter of 
fact the railroad is in a far better position 
in case of court review than is the shipper. 
Any legislation must recognize this as a 
fact. The proposal to give new powers to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
intended to protect the shipper from the 
railroad company. Whether this motive is 
justified or not is another question. The 
purpose is there. Senator Knox's provi- 
sion for a review is in itself desirable. The 
weakness in his amendment lies in per- 
mitting the railway company to give a 
bond rather than requiring it to deposit 
cash. Such an arrangement puts a pre- 
mium upon further litigation. The ship- 
per here would be the sufferer. The rail- 



JOHN a MILLER 
Chief counsel for the packers 

prosecuted as individuals on criminal 
charges on the basis of evidence gathered 
by Mr. Garfield, of the Bureau of Com- 
merce. The corporations alone can be 
prosecuted. The packers have thus scored 
a vital point. The facts in the case are 
so well known as to need only a recapitu- 
lation. The Department of Commerce 
and Labor examined into the affairs of 
certain of the big Chicagx) packers and 
published a report something like a year 
ago. The Department of Justice brought 
about indictment of the same packers on 
the basis of this evidence. The packers 
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claimed that they were immune under the 
constitutional provision that a man can 
not be forced to incriminate himself. 
Counsel for the packers insisted not only 
that their clients had been promised im- 
munity by the bureau of justice, but also 
that the government had compelled them 
to testify against themselves and there- 
fore they could not be prosecuted. Judge 
Humphrey held the contention valid. 
The packers, according to his decision, had 



merce and make their confessions. As 
these confessions could not be used as 
evidence they would be saved from crimi- 
nal prosecution for the violation of federal 
statutes. Unless we mistake, however, Judge 
Humphrey's decision does not apply to 
voluntary self-incrimination. The issue 
concerned the compulsion under which the 
packers were forced to incriminate them- 
selves. Hereafter the government must 
adopt other methods than that used in the 
beef trial if it wishes to get at the indi- 
viduals rather than the corporation. Just 
what help it can hope to obtain from the 
Bureau of Commerce it is difficult to see. 
If, as appears, the Attorney-General is 
taking up the case again along different 
lines, it is probable that some more posi- 
tive understanding of the legal status of 
corporations may be reached. At all 
events the situation is growing more dis- 
tinct. And that, just now, is the great 
thing to be desired. It is far more im- 
portant to discover legal possibilities and 
impossibilities than to condenm or acquit 
any given man or men. We are entering 
a new era both industrially and constitu- 
tionally. We want that era to be one of 
law, as independent of demagogism quite 
as truly as of financial autocracy. Let 
the present laws take their course. If they 
fail to give justice either to corporations 
or to the public we shall know how to 
correct them. 



Oopyritfhted by (MinediDst 

WILLIAM HENRY M00D\ 
Attorney-General of the United States 

been virtually forced to incriminate them- 
selves although their testimony given to 
the Bureau of Commerce had not been 
under oath or under the compulsion of a 
subpoena. 

The effect of this decision will undoubt- 
edly be materially to change the conduct 
ThcEflTcctof of ^he government's cases 
Judge Hum- against all corporations. To 
phrey's Decision most laymen the decision 
on the precise point seems just. Attorney- 
General Moody indeed insisted that such 
a decision would prove a sort of ** im- 
munity bath" for corporations doing il- 
locrnl business. All they would need to 
do would be to go to the Bureau of Com- 



^ The championship of a national quaran- 
tine measure by John Sharp Williams, of 
A Texas, is another milestone 

Nationti in the constitutional history 
Quartntine of the United States. The 
fact that the measure passed the House 
by a vote of 202 to 26, shows how far 
the old doctrine of States Rights has faded 
away. The bill provides that the federal 
government shall take charge of all quar- 
antine of the states in which there are 
contagious diseases like yellow fever. 
Hitherto the duty has devolved upon 
local state governments. The experience 
of New Orleans, however, last year con- 
vinced most people that in the hands of 
the government quarantine is not only 
more effective but far less burdensome to 
cities and states. Some of our readers 
may recall the hysterical proceedings of 
local health officers along the Mississippi 
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and the Gulf. Nor is this all. Municipal 
competition finds in local quarantine regu- 
lations an effective weapon. Who can 
estimate the loss New Orleans was forced 
to suffer in 1905 by the more or less per- 
manent diversion of trade to Texas ports? 



Labor disturbances have been in evi- 
dence during the past month. One hun- 

The President dred organized labor lead- 
to Libor ers, headed by Samuel 
Leaden Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, called 
upon President Roosevelt March 21 and 
laid before him an elaborate remonstrance. 
The chief elements in this remonstrance 
were the complaints that the eight-hour 
law is nullified on the Panama Canal, that 
Congress favors Chinese immigration, that 
the power of injunction like the anti-trust 
laws is being used to injure labor, that the 
conmiittee on labor in the House is hostile 
to the interests of labor, and that the 
President himself has also been hostile to 
wage-earners. Mr. Roosevelt delivered a 
somewhat lengthy response to the remon- 
strance, in which he declared his sym- 
pathy with the cause of the wage-earner, 
but insisted that he would apply the law 
to wrong combinations of laborers as soon 
as he would to those of capitalists. He 
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JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 

The champion of a national quarantine bill in the House 

of Representatives 

further affirmed his belief that the eight- 
hour law was impracticable for Panama, 
and that he did not favor the admission of 
Chinese coolies but of the higher class Chi- 
nese. The other complaints in so far as 
they applied to the executive branch of 
the federal government he disposed of 
with a frankness and good sense that 
ought to appeal to any fair-minded man 
whether he be laborer or capitalist. 



None the less, organized labor is ap- 
parently taking steps to undermine the 
will Ortfinizcd political future of congress- 
Libor go Into men supposed to be hostile 
Politics? tQ its cause, and it would 
appear that Mr. Gompers, hitherto so con- 
servative as regards the political entangle- 
ment of organized labor, was about to 
champion a more radical policy. Sooner 
or later the labor question will grow po- 
litical; sooner or later parties will make 
industrial question^ live issues. If, as is 
reported, the Employers' Association has 
found it necessary to begin a campaign 
against these efforts of organized labor to 
unseat certain congressmen, that dread 
day may be sooner rather than later. 
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The country stands face to face with 
another great coal strike. The second con- 
ference between the bitiimi- 
c i^strik ^ous mine operators and 
the representatives of the 
Miners' Union held in Indianapolis dur- 
ing the last week of March failed to reach 
an agreement. The final demand of the 
miners was that they be granted the wage 
scale of 1903 which would amount to an 
advance of 5.55 per cent increase over 
their present wages. The operators as a 
body refused to grant this advance. It 
was to be expected that the decision would 
apply throughout the country, but several 
of the operators, including Mr. Francis L. 
Robbins, president of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company, the largest company repre- 
sented, refused to abide by the action of 
the conference. Accordingly the national 
agreement was broken and the miners in 
different sections of the country are now 
making arrangements with various oper- 
ators. The operators in Kentucky and 
Iowa as well as one-third of those in Indi- 
ana have reached a settlement with their 
employees and the Ohio operators are sug- 
gesting arbitration. At the time of writ- 
ing, the anthracite miners, numbering 
about one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, have quit work pending the adjust- 
ment of the new scale. Proposals have 
been made by both miners and operators 
to submit their controversy to arbitration. 
It is to be hoped that the two contesting 
parties may come to an agreement before 
long. While it is true that the railroads 
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Uncle Sam finds it hard pirking for himself and the peofile 
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and manufacturing interests have accn- 
mulated enormous supplies of coal, it is 
also true that the idleness of several hun- 
dred thousand men and the inevitable cur- 
tailing of industries of various sorts are 
very serious matters. The present contro- 
versy is, however, showing that the miners 
of one section are ready to make terms 
with the operators of that section, what- 
ever may be the fortune of a strike in 
other states. Similarly in the case of the 
mine owners. National industrial imity is 
as yet a chimera. The unit is not a nation, 
but a locality— a fact worth noticing by 
those persons who hope to develop a na- 
tional economic unit by legislation. The 
break in the supposedly solid front of 
operator and miners argues that huge 
combinations are themselves not above 
disintegrating competition. 



The municipal elections of April 3 
throughout the Middle West indicated 

Furthering again the new interest in 
Political politics. The most vital 
Reform questions were those of mu- 
nicipal ownership and high or no license. 
In the smaller towns of Kansas the muni- 
cipal .ownership of public utilities tri- 
umphed in nine-tenths of the elections. 
Generally speaking, the cause of no-li- 
cense was also successful. A remarkable 
exhibition of revolt from unworthy po- 
litical conditions was to be seen in Mil- 
waukee, where David S. Rose, who was a 
candidate for his fifth term as mayor, was 
defeated by Sherburn M. Becker on a good 
government issue. The Social Democrats 
showed no great gain and Becker's victory 
was due primarily to a determination to 
wipe out the scandalous graft with which 
Milwaukee has been abused in the past. 

As significant as any was the election 

in Chicago. Two issues were before the 

The Perplex- votcrs : ouc involving pub- 

ing Vote of lie Ownership of the trac- 
Chicigo tion system and the other 
high license. The public ownership vote 
involved three questions continuingthe cam- 
paign in which the city has be€rn engaged 
for the past few years. These questions 
were : Shall the City of Chicago proceed 
to operate street railways? This failed of 
the requisite three-fifths of the votes cast, 
although polling something like eleven 
thousand more votes. The second ques- 
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tion, as to the adoption of the ordinance 
of January 18, 1906, by which the Mayor 
and City Council were authorized to issue 
Mueller law certificates not to exceed in 
amount $75,000,000, was answ^ered aflfinn- 
atively by a majority of 3,339. A third 
question of ** general policy,'' as to 
whether municipal control of the traction 
system should prevail as against granting 
franchises through private companies, was 
carried by a majority of 3,887. While it 
has no abiding power it is a fair test of 
the attitude of the public in general. 

As the case stands therefore, Mayor 
Dunne has won half a loaf. He can go 
Whit Docs forward in the raising of 
the Vote money to buy the traction 
Mean? system, but he will not be 
permitted to operate the system if once 
obtained. In a general way the situation 
is critical. Before the certificates can 
safely be issued, the prior matter of the 
purchase of the traction system must be 
taken out of politics. The difficulty in the 
situation is the general suspicion of munici- 
pal politicians and the fear of graft which 
seems to be inherent in American politics. 



But this much is certain: The validity 
of the Mueller certificates can now be de- 
termined, and, taken in connection with 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States relative to the ninety- 
nine year franchise, the vote ought to 
leave the city in better position to treat 
with the railroad companies. Mayor 
Dunne, however, has not retained the 
confidence showed in his election. Chicago 
evidently wants municipal ownership, but 
does not believe Mayor Dunne capable of 
inaugurating it. The traction question is 
thus far enough yet from being settled, 
and the political morality of Chicago is 
yet to be put to a supreme test. 



The better class of Chicago citizens has 
always believed that the city will vote 

The Victory right on well defined moral 
Over the issues. Ever since the 
Siioon formation of the Municipal 
Voters' League there has been steady 
elimination of the gray wolves from the 
Council. Throughout the entire discussion 
of municipal ownership it is noteworthy 
that there has been no serious charge of 
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dishonesty brought against the Council. 
The growing moral sense of the city was • 
still further evinced in the second issue 
of the election April 3. The liquor inter- 
ests made every effort to defeat the elec- 
tion of men in favor of high license. As 
a matter of fact the outcome of the elec- 
tion shows a stronger majority for high 
license than ever before, and even the no- 
torious Stanley Kunz who for twelve 
years has withstood all attempts to defeat 
him went down in the general victory. Of 
the twenty-six men elected April 3 seven- 
teen were endorsed by the League, 
four were preferred, while five were con- 
demned. The unfortunate thing is that al- 
though the Council will be organized on 
the non-partisan basis, the gray wolves 
will be able to hold a certain balance of 
power between the Dunne and anti-Dunne 
factions. At the same time there is little 
(luestion that the general morale of the 
Council is the best which the city has had 
for years. Reform has come to stay. 



April 22 to May 2 the Olympic Games 

will be held in the Stadion at Athens 

under the patronage of 

'^^'^gSST*'*'' P^"^^® George of Greece. 
It is generally understood 
that hereafter these games will be held 
regularly at Athens rather than in differ- 
ent cities of the world. The change is 
certainly to be desired. There is some- 
thing decidedly incongruous in holding 
Olympic Games on the grass in the Bois 
de Boulogne or in various world's fairs. 
At the Games in 1906 some of the most 
prominent amateur athletes of the world 
will compete, and it is generally expected 
that American sport will give a good ac- 
count of itself. Considerable criticism has 
been caused by the formation of the 
Olympic Games Committee in America, 
but the athletes sailed with every appear- 
ance of good feeling, and it is to be hoped 
they will return bringing their prizes with 
them. At all events it is to be hoped that 
the records will be reliable. 



The Drama 



One strangely beautiful event in the 
month's happenings overshadows the en- 
tire metropolitan field and 
"Uncoin- commands the situation. 
That event is Benjamin 
Chapin's marvelous characterization of 
Lincoln in the play of the same name. An 
unknown actor, in a play defying all the 
superstitions of the stage, and presenting 
the most idolized public character in 
American history, seemed destined to im- 
mediate failure and quick rebuke from the 
press. The opening performance was a 
triumph. Chapin was Lincoln himself. 
To those students of history, present, at 
the opening performance, for whom Lin- 
coln has been a topic of careful study, the 
characterization was the most impelling 
and wonderful thing that any actor could 
achieve. It was a creation justly true to 
the great soul of the Emancipator himself. 
Gentleness, tenderness, simplicity and 
masterfulness were there, dominating 
quietly every moment of a drama which 
proved to he a eommenda])le setting for 
the great man, and a vehicle in itself origi- 
nal and remarkable, ('hapin has at- 
tempted what was deemed the impossible 
'^d he has won a great victory. In the 



words of Bronson Howard, who has taken 
up the cudgel in behalf of Chapin and in 
the face of the faintly condemning, apolo- 
getic assaults of the press, it is **a stroke 
of genius." 



One year ago Broadway was fairly 

feverish with spring revivals of old-time 

successes. The season was 

ledill^\ <^!osi°g i^ a Maze of ex. 
citement. To-day it is dy- 
ing quietly with a dim prospect of nothing 
better than the trying-out process of 
feeble musical comedy and uncompromis- 
ing farce. One peculiar original note of 
the present hour is the return to momen- 
tary favor of that kind of entertainment 
known as straight farce, which never 
throughout its three acts approaches 
within sight of the boundary lines of pos- 
sibility or sanity. The success of '*The 
Mountain Climber" and "Mr. Hopkin- 
son" has stimulated this extraordinary 
vogue, so that managers are struggling to 
buy up manuscripts, and the public to 
buy up seats in pursuit of a fashion cre- 
ated without rhyme or reason by no one 
knows whom. The revival of ''Charley's 
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Aunt,*' a farcical hit of some years ago, 
indicates commercial caution, but the pro- • 
duction of Edgar Selwyn's hopelessly 
poor concoction known as **It'8 All Your 
Fault," is proof of the absolute dearth of 
even mediocre drama. It is a moment of 
real despair. 

The situation in the West is more satis- 
factory from an artistic standpoint when 
A Congestion compared with the whole 
of Good Thinii field in New York. A 
In Chicago single week of Conried's 
Metropolitan Grand Opera with a cast of 
the ablest vocalists in the world stirred 
the musical public to unprecedented en- 
thusiasm. Margaret Anglin in **Zira'* 
has won the universal commendation of 
the press for her fine definition of big 
elemental emotions, though the vehicle at 
her disposal is an improbable, wholly the- 



atric story lacking soul, sympathy or ade- 
quate motive. In a play filled with ten- 
derness and pathos, there is no measuring 
her success. Olga Nethersole is attracting 
a public of morbid women in an elaborate 
repertoire of extravagantly emotional 
problem plays. Eleanor Robson repre- 
sents the single note of gentle, womanly re- 
finement. Daughter of April that she is, 
she has found a deeply merited success 
with the most gracious little comedy ever 
penned by Clyde Fitch. '*The Girl Who 
Has Everything" strikes the most human 
note of sincerity which this playwright 
has ever reached, and Miss Robson illu- 
mined the chief role with the exquisite 
touches of her admirable art. ** Susan in 
Search of a Husband," by Eugene Pres- 
brey, a comedy with farcical tendencies, 
has also been found to be a worthy ve- 
hicle to exploit her winning personality. 



The ReUtfious World 



During the latter part of March com- 
mittees of the various Presbyterian de- 
nominations held a meet- 

"^^unio^"" ^°S '^ Charlotte, N. C, to 
consider federation. The 
Presbyterian Churches of the North and 
South, the two reformed churches, the 
Associate Reform Church of the South, 
and the United Presbyterian Church 
were all represented. The plan adopted 
by a vote of 23 to 2 proposed among 
other things that there be established an 
ecclesiastical council to be known as 
** The Council of the Reformed Churches 
in America holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem.'* This council is to consist of at 
least four representatives, ministers or 
ruling elders, for each of the constituent 
bodies, for each one hundred thousand 
communicants or fraction thereof up to 
three hundred thousand. When a church 
has more than three hundred thousand 
communicants four representatives are to 
be allowed for each additional two hun- 
dred thousand communicants or fraction 
thereof. Each church entering the agree- 
ment retains its distinct individuality, 
creed, government and worship, as well 
as every power not expressly delegated 
to the council. The latter is not to inter- 
fere with the creed, worship, government 
or discipline of any of the churches. It 
is intended to promote cooperation in 



missionary work both at home and abroad 
and to settle such questions as may come 
up between the churches which existing 
agencies have not been able to settle ; that 
is to say, it is to be a sort of court of 
appeals. It will hold its meetings at least 
biennially at such times and places as it 
may choose. The movement toward union 
is certainly strong in the Presbyterian 
churches, and the new council will doubt- 
less be approved by the denominations. 



The struggles of certain leaders in Zion 
City against John Alexander Dowie have 
Xhe reached the point where 

Revolt of disclosures affect not only 
Zion City the financial but the moral 
reputation of ** Elijah III." It is impos- 
sible for outsiders to decide just what 
truth is in the charges which appear in 
the daily press, but they are certainly seri- 
ous. Dr. Dowie upon being deposed im- 
mediately started north from Mexico 
where he was recuperating, and arrived in 
Chicago on April 10. At the time of writ- 
ing his position in Zion City is not fixed, 
but there is no probability that he will re- 
cover his old-time prestige. The most 
charitable opinion that can be expressed is 
that broken down by weakness and disease 
Doctor Dowie for the last few months has 
not been wholly responsible mentally. 
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With his collapse must inevitably begin 
the decline of his sect. 



The Religious Education Association 
has published the first number of its new 

journal, Religious Educa- 
«!^*l!ll'.!l"- tiotu The journal is in- 

tended to serve as the organ 
of the Association and the place for pub- 
lishing information concerning religious 
education in its various phases. With this 
advanced step the Association is in a posi- 
tion to give still larger assistance to those 
who are interested in better methods in 
the Sunday School and other possible 
agencies of religious education. 



Recent 
Evangcllfm 



The Congregationalist has recently pub- 
lished a general report of the evangelistic 
movement of the past 
winter. From this as well 
as from other information 
it would seem that the year has been re- 
markable in results indicative of the fact 
that the revival which the church has been 
expecting is already here. This revival 
is something wider than revivalistic agita- 
tion of the ordinary type. It includes a 
great moral awakening outside of the 
church quite as truly as those special meet- 
ings held for the purpose of bringing men 
and women to a confession of faith. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable series of meet- 
ings of the year in America have been 
those held by Doctor Torrey and Mr. Alex- 
ander in Philadelphia. It is not possible 
to tell just how many conversions oc- 
curred. Doctor Torrey himself is inclined 
to make a conservative estimate. But 
there were certainly several hundred. 
The campaign carried on by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been vigorous 
throughout the North. Two or three years 
ago the denomination became anxious over 
the fact that its members were decreasing. 
Nineteen hundred and five shows an in- 
crease with one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand for the total conversions for the year. 
It is difficult to determine from the figures 
just how many have been received by the 
Methodist people throughout the past 
winter, but the number is considerable. A 
very important movement has been the 
campaign conducted for the Congrega- 
tionalists by Doctor Dawson, who has 



toured the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. He has made a distinct im- 
pression and the results of his work are 
quite as likely to be permanent as those 
which have been more spectacular. The 
Presbyterians and the Baptists have also 
conducted denominational evangelistic 
movements, the former under the charge 
of Dr. J. W. Chapman, and the latter 
under that of Rev. Cornelius F. Wolfkin. 
The methods of the two have been de- 
cidedly different. The evangelical pro- 
gram of the Presbyterian church has 
looked toward the holding of meetings for 
conversions. Doctor Wolfkin has been 
more concerned in the holding of meet- 
ings which shall induce pastors and 
churches themselves to take up independ- 
ent evangelistic work. The wisdom of the 
latter plan is great, as it has the advan- 
tages of educational results as well as in- 
spiration. It is interesting to notice fur- 
ther that while Doctor Torrey is avowedly 
hostile to critical study, many of the men 
engaged in evangelistic work of a some- 
what different type have been in thorough 
sympathy with such study. 



A campaign in behalf of foreign mis- 
sions has been under way since January 
Amertcan 23 in some seventy of the 
Board principal cities of the 
Campaign country. It is conducted 
by the American Board with two objects 
in view: the raising of a heavy debt 
which the rapid and great increase of 
their work has involved, and a commemo> 
ration of the Haystack Centennial. A 
meeting for prayer held by five students 
of Williams College under the shelter of 
a haystack in August, 1806, was the birth- 
place of the foreign missionary move- 
ment in America, and the anniversary is 
to be celebrated at WiUiamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, in October next. By that time 
it is hoped that the debt will have been 
met, and a great impetus given to the 
cause of foreign missions by the aroused 
interest of a larger number of laymen. 
The well-known missionary-statesman, Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, whose valuable books 
on China are regarded as authoritative, 
came home for the express purpose of 
aiding in this campaign. He has spent 
thirty-six years in the Chinese Empire 
and expects to return there in May. 
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gHE prosperity of St. 
n Louis has steadily in- 
S creased since the 
S World's Fair of 1904. 
3 The commerce of the. 
g city began to swell in 
3 volume as a result of 
the advertisement due 
to the Fair, and the year 1905 has passed 
into history as the most prosperous the 
city has ever known, with a quite definite 
prospect of its record being surpassed by 
that of 1906. This prosperity may reason- 
ably be said to constitute the surprise of 
the decade in the American commercial 
and industrial world. In certain quar- 
ters it was more than unexpected. "What 
was really expected by outsiders was 
precisely the reverse — a reaction from 
World's Fair activity and stimulation 
ivhich would result in the city's facing a 
period of retrogression before it should 
again recover its normal position in the 
general march of American progress. 
It is now justifiable to declare, however, 



that this expectation of an era of depres- 
sion following the close of the World's 
Fair was never for a moment shared by 
the leaders of St. Louis enterprise who 
participated in the making of the Fair. 
From the beginning of the movement to 
celebrate in St Louis the centennial anni- 
versary of the Louisiana Purchase, two 
essentials were insisted upon by the promi- 
nent business men, financiers, manufac- 
turers and real estate dealers most active 
in support of the Fair. The first was that 
there should be no attempt at booming or 
inflation based on the World's Fair move- 
ment in its early beginnings or during 
the progress of the Fair itself. The 
second was that the Fair should be so 
legitimately used as a means of bringing 
to the world's notice the natural advan- 
tages enjoyed by St. Louis that h great 
and lasting benefit therefrom should be 
made inevitable. The experience of other 
large American cities had already proved 
that a World's Fair could be so unwisely 
utilized as a booming agency as to act in 
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time as a positive injury to the city which 
sought to profit by it. Yet a far-sighted 
wisdom and a cool courage in relying upon 
the ultimate effect of the teachings of a 
World's Fair held in St. Louis contended 
that such an incidental exposition of St. 



attained such volume as to make this city 
stand alone in the history of such enter- 
prises, an illustration of what may be 
accomplished by a vigorous improvement 
of World's Fair opportunities. 

The volume of business done by a city 



TWELFTH STREET, NORTH OF OLIVE STREET 
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Louis's natural advantages as would be 
inseparable from the placing of the city 
prominently before the world's eyes could 
not but mean a tremendous and perma- 
nent gain to St. Louis. It is to this view 
of the situation that the present prosperity 
of St. Louis after the Fair is due. 

The Louisiana Purchase Centennial cel- 
ebration came to its close December 1, 
1904. It is with the period following that 
date that I propose to deal in this article. 
And, since definite facts and fisrures are 
more convincing than any possible array 
of generalities, I shall confine myself to 
facts and figures that are now matters of 
official record, demonstrating that St. 
Louis's prosperity after the Fair is not 
only an established truth, but that it has 



is most accurately shown by the number 
of carloads of freight handled in that city 
as a shipping and receiving point. The 
official records of the Terminal Railway 
Association, of St. Louis, show that the 
total number of carloads of freight han- 
dled in St. Louis during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1904, when the World's 
Fair was completed and covering almost 
the entire volume of World's Fair freight, 
was 1,534,988 cars. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, and therefore cov- 
ering seven months of the year that has 
passed since the Fair closed, the total 
freight handled amounts to 1,814,002 cars, 
a gain over 1904 of 279,014 carloads of 
freight, or eighteen per cent increase 
above the total of the World's Fair period. 
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Ooing beyond this period of seven 
months after the World's Fair, however, 
the books of the Terminal Railway Asso- 
ciation show that the 1905 increase over 

1904, the World's Fair year, is being 
steadily maintained. During the months 
of July, August and the first twenty days 
of September, 1904, the total amount of 
freight handled by the Terminal Associa- 
tion was 369,398 carloads. For the same 
period in 1905 the total was 432,579, an 
increase of 63,179 carloads. Taken by 
months in this significant period the show- 
ing is similarly eloquent. In July, 1904, 
there was a total of 129,187 carloads of 
freight handled. In July, 1905, the total 
was 155,740, an increase of 26,553 car- 
loads. In August, 1904, the total freight 
handled was 142,182 carloads. In August, 

1905, the total was 168,692, an increase of 
26,511 carloads. During the first twenty 
days of September, 1904, the total freight 
handled was 98,130 carloads. During the 
first twenty days of September, 1905, the 
total was 108,145, an increase of 10,115 
carloads. The total tonnage for 1905 is 
the heaviest known in St. Louis's history. 

Of similar tenor are the statistics com- 
piled by the St. Louis Merchants' Ex- 
change covering the total tonnage of St. 
Louis freight for the first six months of 
1904 and 1905. During this period in 
1904 the number of tons of freight re- 
ceived was 10,968,680; tons shipped, 
6,779,510; total tons handled, 17,748,190. 
During the same period in 1905 the total 
number of tons of freight received was 
11,162,228; tons shipped, 6,926,520; total 
tons handled, 18,088,548, an increase for 
the first six months of 1905 over the same 
period in 1904 of 340,358 tons. When it 
is remembered that practically the entire 
tonnage handled at the World's Fair was 
handled during the first six months of 
1904, and reached a total of 302,240 tons, 
it will be seen that this abnormal addition 
to the tonnage record of 1904 having also 
been overcome, the real total increase for 
the first six months of 1905 amounts to 
642,598 tons. The total increase for the 
year 1905 is placed at 1,500,000 tons. 

Statistics compiled by the Business 
Men's League, of St. Louis, show that, 
since the close of the World's Fair, a 
total of $12,500,000 in new capital has 
been invested in new manufacturing en- 
terprises in St Louis. During the same 
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period a total of $10,500,000 of new cap- 
ital has been invested in new St. Loais 
mercantile concerns. On Jannary 11, 
1905, the deposits of St. Louis banks were 
$210,163,727.08, an increase in little more 
than a year of over $50,000,000. 

No less convincing in their proof of St. 
Louis's prosperity after a World's Fair 
are the official statistics of St. Louis build- 
ing and real estate movements compiled 
by the Real Estate Exchange of this city. 
The total number of building permits for 
the twelve months of 1904, issued by the 
Building Commissioner of St. Louis, was 
4,000, for buildings reaching a total cost 
of $14,075,794. For the twelve months of 
1905 the total number of building permits 
issued was 8,230, or more than double the 
total for 1904, and the total cost was 
$23,204,164 or $9,128,370 in excess of the 
1904 record. An especially healthy fea- 
ture of this great building increase in St 
Louis is that the heavier proi>ortion of the 
total represents money invested in homes 
of the middle-class order, there having 
been remarkable building activity in the 
outlying western districts of the city 
wherever home sites could be purchased 
at prices within the reach of persons of 
moderate means. A remarkable and sig- 
nificant fact, also, is that each of the 
twelve months of 1905 showed an increase 
over the corresponding month of 1904, as 
the following official table compiled by 
the Real Estate Exchange reveals : 

BUILDING PERMITS 

1901 190Sl 

Na AiiouMT. Na Amouht. 

January 164 1848.335 273 I 099.884 

February 187 907.430 353 1.275^122 

March 358 1.617.809 1,010 3.0U41O 

AprU 319 1.131.688 834 2.983.0O8 

May. 368 86i212 750 1.886.477 

June 344 1.190.549 678 2.163,148 

July. 311 994,871 764 2.374.394 

August 445 1.487.098 827 1,856.430 

September 466 1.575.030 826 1.689.765 

October. 515 1.451«195 782 1.506.S38 

November 409 1.355.982 660 2.385.5S7 

December. 194 651,586 464 961.174 

As showing the general increased activ- 
ity in real estate transactions in 1905 the 
statistics of the real estate transfers for 
1904 and 1905, compiled by the Real Es- 
tate Exchange, are authoritative. They 
show that in 1904 there were 10,172 trans- 
fers of real estate, reaching a total value 
of $42,289,256, while for 1905 the total 
number of real estate transfers was 
15,315, reaching a total value of $78,949,- 
532, or $36,660,276 in excess of 1904. 
Here, again, each of the twelve months of 
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1905 exceeds in its volume of real estate 
transactions the corresponding month of 
1904, the figures being as follows : 

TRANSFER& 

1901 1905i 

No. Avomrr. No. Amount. 

January 640 $2,050,271 846 K491.105 

February 682 4,790,718 854 5.894,707 

March 889 4.218,258 1,410 7.825.490 

April 878 4,048,739 1,560 7,283,788 

May. 861 4.129.322 1.697 9.618,581 

June 894 2,552,386. 1.543 9,520.314 

July. 828 4.430,272 1,603 6.67a320 

August 774 2.030.520 1,240 4,497.810 

September 861 2.528,065 1,260 4.253,111 

October. 961 4,138,024 1.354 4,721.764 

November 903 3,510.632 1,170 6.836.199 

December. 1.011 3.862,049 998 7.336.263 

These statistics, it must be borne in 
mind, represent the normal, healthy and 



wholesome growth of St. Louis since the 
Fair, not a fictitious **boom'' movement 
based upon the Fair and necessarily lim- 
ited to the Fair's own term of life. The 
depression in values and the decrease in 
commercial and industrial activity, as 
well as in real estate movements, felt by 
other World's Fair cities in this country 
have been notable for their absence in the 
case of St. Louis. There has been no 
** reaction*' following the Fair for the 
reason that St. Louis recognized from the 
start the peril of a Fair period of infla- 
tion and rigidly safeguarded herself 
against it, choosing rather to benefit 
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legitimately only through the advertise- 
ment of her natural advantages which the 
Fair made possible. 

Accepting as a demonstrated truth the 
claim that healthful prosperity is best 
shown by a city's building operations, St. 
Louis stands first in the list of American 
cities in its proof of prosperity after the 
Fair. Statistics showing the comparative 
increase of building in twenty-three 
American cities during 1905 reveal the 
following table of percentages : 



Per Cent 
Gain. 

St Louis. 88 

St Paul 80 

Waahinston 77 

Louisville 76 

New York 72 

Omaha 69 

Columbus 65 

ChiraRo 60 

Cincinnati 60 

Detroit 56 

New York. Bronx and Brook- 



lyn. 



Per Gent 
Gain 

Denver 50 

Pittaburg 49 

Indianapolis. 41 

Minneapolis 35 

San Francisco 30 

Memphis. 29 

Milwaukee 28 

Kansas Citv 27 

Philadelphia. 19 

New Orleans 9 

Buff ak) 4 



52 Taooma. 4 



The completed records for 1905 show a 
St. Louis building gain of over ninety per 
cent above 1904, the year of the World's 
Fair. Coincident with this evidence of 
prosperity the volume of trade and manu- 
factures has never been so large, resulting 
in the lowest percentage of unemployed 
that the city has ever known. This latter 
fact is in strong contrast with the experi- 
ence of other World's Fair cities, where 
a glut of labor, due to Fair ** reaction,*' 
has resulted in a burden of thousands of 
men out of work. 

At the close of business on December 
30, 1905, the last working day of the year 
just past, the St. Louis Clearing House 
Association reported that the clearings 
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for the year had reached a total of 
^2,899,788,979, the greatest in the city's 
history, and greater by $106,565,061 than 
the total clearings for 1904, which itself 
was the record year. The 1905 clearings 
exceeded those of 1903, the year preceding 
the holding of the Fair, by $389,319,734. 
During 1905 a total of $16,000,000 of new 
local securities was listed. St. Louis finan- 
ciers are applying St. Louis capital to the 
development of the resources of the South- 
west, and, through the efforts of the 
Municipal Bridge and Terminal Commis- 
sion, appointed by the Mayor of St. Louis, 
this city became on January 1, a basing 
point for freight shipped from the East, 
upon an understanding which accom- 
plishes a reduction in the freight tariflh 
equivalent to $1,000,000 a year. 

The following incidental table of a few 
striking facts in the year's record of pros- 
perity in St. Louis will be found inter- 
esting : 

Total frontage of new buildingB erected in 1905 28 miki 

Eatunated coat of new buildincs 120.544. 430 

New streeta built aOmflca 

New aewera laid 26 milea 

Number of flata built 1.788 

Number of mercantile buildinp 988 

Cost of new residences 16.034,290 

While it must be conceded that the 
present almost phenomenal prosperity of 
St. Louis is largely due to the advertising 
received by means of the World's Fair, it 
is necessary to keep plainly in view the 
truth that it is not the result of a sudden 
**booni/' but rather of that progressive 
and energetic spirit on the part of the 
lea;ders of St. Louis trade development to 
which the World's Fair itself owed its 
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being:. The welfare of the city is in the 
keeping of men well abreast of the march 
of modem progress, and the methods by 
which St. Louis's interests are advanced, 
her trade territory widened, her facilities 
as a great supply depot and distributing 
center improved, and her advantages as a 
market increased, are thoroughly and ag- 
gressively up to date. It is a significant 
fact that the city's prosperity dates the 
beginning of its period of greatest volume, 
however, almost coincidently from the be- 
ginning of the World's Fair movement 
itself. 

One factor in the wonderful develop- 
ment of the city is found in the fact that 
there are thirty million people within a 
radius of five hundred miles of St. Louis. 
In addition to this **home market," how- 
ever, is St. Louis's legitimate trade terri- 
tory, covering the entire Southwest, 
extending into Mexico, penetrating the 
South and Far West and a large propor- 
tion of the Northwest. 

The civic spirit, the spirit of loyalty to 
St. Louis and solicitude for the city's wel- 
fare, has been tremendously stimulated by 
the World's Fair. There is now a soli- 
darity of movement in all measures prom- 
ising benefit to the city which was never 
known before. The Business Men's 
League, the Manufacturers' Association 
and nearly thirty kindred organizations, 
representing every line of commerce and 
industry, work in harmony and with a 
central purpose, that of the advancement 
of St. Louis. The desire for civic improve- 
ment, for the betterment of municipal con- 
ditions and government, has received a 
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great impetus. Ability and honesty are 
demanded of the municipal administra- 
tion and of all city ofiicials. The truth 
has been realized that the administration 
of the affairs of a great municipality is 
precisely like the conduct of a great busi- 
ness and that the best results are to be 
obtained only by the employment of the 
best business methods. The belief seems 
warranted that municipal government in 
St. Louis, placed upon a sound business 
basis in preparation for the World's Fair, 
will not soon, if ever, revert to the slip- 
shod and often dishonest condition of past 
days. The lesson of the cost of incapable 
or corrupt government has been learned, 
the benefits of good government have been 
felt, too convincingly to permit of a return 
to the former. 

It is hoped and expected that within the 
next few years a vast and comprehensive 
plan of municipal government and beauti- 
fication, involving the establishment of a 
great boulevard, viaduct and park system 
and the creation of important municipal 
buildings, arranged and built along the 
most modern lines, shall have been put 
into execution. Along more modest lines, 
the Civic Improvement League, of St 
Louis, is striving for the establishment of 
an outer belt park system in the western 
suburbs, for more small parks and play- 
grounds, and for other improvements of 
kindred nature. Five free playgrounds 
have already been established in St. Louis, 
and it is reasonably certain that this num- 
ber will be doubled within the next year. 
While it is true that these good things 
would probably have come to4)ass if there 
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had been no World's Fair held in St. 
Louis, it is equally true that the Fair 
acted as a vital stimulus toward their 
earlier accomplishment. St. Louis never 
fully realized the great things of which 
ii is capable until taught by the success 
of the Fair itself. 

This, in brief, is the showing made by 
St. Louis a year and more after the close 
of the World's Fair. It is an object les- 
son to which the attention of the world 
may well be called. The time has passed 
when any danger of ** reaction** existed. 
Instead of reaction has come progression. 



St. Louis has now reached a point where 
the fact of prosperity after the Fair is so 
well established as to be beyond dispute. 
Its experience may be submitted to inter- 
national attention as proving absolutely 
to the satisfaction of the most exacting 
mind that a World's Fair can be so man- 
aged as to be of the greatest benefit .to the 
World's Fair city, providing the latter is 
worthy in spirit, intelligence and self- 
control to undertake the holding of a 
World's Fair. It is the first time that 
proof so convincing has been submitted 
by an American city. 
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]HE emotional insanity 
of the public, growing 
out of the insurance 
disclosures, has led it 
to throw away money 
quite as recklessly, if 
not as culpably, as any 
of the men who have 
been excoriated for their ''high finance" 
practices. The only diflference lies in this: 
the public has been wasteful of its own 
money, while the ** financiers" in question 
made free with the money of others. 

The public may not like the idea of 
being thus compared with men who are 
so bitterly and justly condemned, but it 
must be remembered that the public, in its 
excitement, has been literally throwing 
away insurance policies that, in the aggre- 
gate, represent an enormous investment. 
The exact figures are not at my command 
—I doubt if any one could give them— 
but from every quarter come reports of 
policies that have been allowed to lapse. 
When the excitement was greatest a query 
heard on every hand was, ''Shall I give 
up my policy?" 

Men everywhere have abandoned life 
insurance. Some have lost all that they 
have paid in premiums, simply allowing 
their policies to lapse ; some have secured 
a cash surrender value for them. But the 
all-important and disquieting thing is that 
th^ have been abandoning that form of 
investment for the protection of their 
families, and there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Other forms of investment may 
be as safe, but they do not answer the 
same purpose. What a man owns in 
stocks and bonds and real estate, or what 
he may have in the savings bank, may be 
swept away at any time during his life: 
all this may be jeopardized in his daily 
business activities, but no business reverse 



can reach his life insurance. That is why 
men of great wealth insure their lives. 
What earthly reason can a millionaire 
have for insuring his life, except the 
danger that his millions may be swept 
away before his death ? What a compara- 
tively insignificant sum the insurance will 
seem, provided he is able to leave his for- 
tune intact! How very absurd to spend 
any money this way, unless he deems it 
safer, for the purpose in view, than his 
ordinary business investments. 

The man of wealth and business experi- 
ence is not the one who has been sacrific- 
ing his policies, either. He can better 
afford to do it than can his brother with 
the small income, but he does not : he has 
too much sense; he keeps his emotions in 
subjection to his judgment. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why he has the larger 
income. At any rate, the man with little 
is the man who has let his indignation and 
general excitement lure him into throwing 
away his money. 

It is about as senseless as the efforts 
of a boy to wreck a fruit-stand because 
the methods of the man in charge do not 
meet, with his approval. We may admit 
that the methods of the man are open to 
criticism. Nevertheless, if the boy's indig- 
nation led him to use good apples, for 
which he had paid the market price, as 
missiles to destroy the stand, we^ would 
take him aside and chide him for his folly. 
If he includ^ed in his onslaughts every 
other fruit-stand within the radius of his 
activities, we would probably try to wallop 
a little sense into him. If he determined 
to give up eating fruit entirely, we would 
be disposed to give him up as hopeless. 

Yet this is about what the disclosures of 
the insurance investigations have led 
many people to do. The policies allowed 
to lapse represent the most direct loss to 
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the public, but only a fraction of the total 
damage. People have '*quit eating fruit," 
some because they have lost confidence in 
the ** fruit*' and some merely to show 
their indignation. * * New business ' ' shows 
an incredible slump, amounting to many 
millions of dollars. Nor is this confined to 
those companies that have been touched 
by the scandals. They have been the worst 
sufferers, undoubtedly, but the ''boys" 
have put all "fruit-stands" in the same 
class, and, even when they have not been 
wasting *' apples" already purchased, they 
have refused to buy any more. Every 
"stand" on the street has been affected, 
and seriously affected, by this sentiment 
of distrust and antagonism. 

Now, so far as the companies themselves 
are concerned, this is a matter of no great 
imi>ortance to the public. The companies 
are solvent, which is the main considera- 
tion. At no time during the disclosures 
has their solvency been attacked. The 
administration has been bad, perhaps 
criminal in many instances; there have 
been extravagance and graft ; the need of 
reform has been made dear; but the im- 
portance and safety of life insurance have 
been in no way affected by what we have 
learned, at least, not injuriously affected. 
The result has been to improve conditions, 
except so far as the action of the public 
is concerned. Such of us as are policy- 
holders were in the greatest danger when 
we knew nothing about it; the danger 
practically ended when it came to our 
knowledge. Such of us as are not policy- 
holders have the same reasons for taking 
out insurance now that we had before our 
fit of hysterics, but, speaking generally, 
we are not doing it, and this indicates a 
tendency that is deserving of serious con- 
sideration. 

We do not care anything about the com- 
panies, so long as they remain solvent. 
Whether this or that particular company 
gets any new business or not is of no im- 
portance whatever to the public. It may 
be to the ofScials and other interested par- 
ties, but it is not to us. But when the 
business of all companies drops off, show- 
ing a widespread abandonment of the idea 
of insurance, there is good cause for 
uneasiness, not for the safety of the com- 
panies and the policies already in force 
so much as for the safety of the uninsured 
*^ublic. 



The principle of life insurance is wise 
and good: it has saved, and is saving, 
many from suffering and want; the la<^ 
of it has caused untold woe. It has taken 
us many years to come to a fair general 
appreciation of this method of providing 
for the future. Great progress has been 
made in methods and forms of insurance, 
until we are able to provide against almost 
any form of catastrophe. It has been 
brought within the reach of, and been 
made popular with, many of meager in- 
come ; and, just as they are the ones who 
need it most, so are they also the ones 
who sacrifice it first when anything seems 
to be going wrong. The work of years, 
good work, of great general benefit, crum- 
bles before a scandal that should, and will, 
give us safeguards that we never had 
before. 

The thrifty poor, as is natural, are 
feverishly anxious for the safety of the lit- 
tle that they have. They are the first in line 
at the paying-teller's window when a dis- 
quieting rumor about a savings bank gets 
circulation. Their money represents much 
of hardship and toil, and they do not wish 
to run any risks with it. It is the same 
impulse that leads the man with a small 
life insurance policy to quit pajring pre- 
miums the moment there is a breath of 
scandal affecting the company. 

"They don't get any more of my 
money," he announces. 

If his policy has a cash surrender value, 
he surrenders it ; if not, he forfeits it. He 
would no more put additional money into 
it than he would put additional money 
into a savings bank that he suspected of 
being in trouble. And it takes mighty 
little to make him suspicious. Further- 
more, when he does become suspicious, he 
is suspicious of every man who tries to 
allay his suspicions. The writer himself 
has been accused of sinister motives for 
advising that premium payments be kept 
up, but, happily, the frenzy that confused 
the meritorious idea and purpose of insur- 
ance with the practices of certain dis- 
credited men is passing. 

Still, if the exposures made have in- 
duced men to forfeit policies already taken 
out, it will be easily seen how very serious 
must have been their effect on new busi- 
ness. Many a man who would keep up 
payments would not begin them. Here is 
the really unfortunate feature. Life in^ 
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snrance had become almost a habit, a good 
habit Practically all men, except the 
most shiftless, felt the necessity of thus 
providing for those dependent upon them. 
Not all did it, of course, some were too 
procrastinating, but it had reached a 
popularity that led even young men with 
no responsibilities to take out policies as 
a provision for such responsibilities as 
might come later in life. So I am not far 
wrong in terming it a habit, and ''to get 
out of the habit," in this case, is to go 
backward. 

Fortunately, this spirit is passing. The 
feeling toward the **high financiers" may 
be as strong as ever, but it does not include 
a sweeping condemnation of everything 
with which they are, or have been, con- 
nected. People are beginning to see that 
it would be folly to quit doing business 
with the United States because Qiere have 
been, and are, some unscrupulous men in 
the Senate. The evidence of this changing 
view is found in the fact that men, espe- 
cially young men, are beginning anew to 
ask, "Shall I take out a life insurance 
policy?" A few months ago the man who 
suggested such a thing to them would have 
been regarded as an enemy who ought to 
be chastised on the spot. It is now con- 
sidered a question that is at least open to 
discussion. There are thousands who 
have not sufficiently recovered from their 
excitement to consider it dispassionately, 
but it is encouraging that the question is 
being asked by some. 

The only advice to be given to these is, 
* * Do it, by all means. " Sorry the day for 
us when we permanently break ourselves 
of "the life insurance habit!" 

Do it, of course. Why not ? What have 
we learned that should lead us to any 
other decision? The affairs of certain 
companies have been mismanaged, beyond 
doubt: there have been grafting and ex- 
travagance and practices that are to be 
condemned. They have been condemned. 
Yet only a few of the companies have been 
touched by the scandals. Why discredit 
them all? What is it that has frightened 
us? It may be that we pay more than we 
should for insurance, but that is another 
question. I am not qualified to discuss 
rates, and the subject is hardly to be con- 
sidered in tiiis connection. No one has let 
his policy lapse because he thought he was 
paying too much for it; no one has re- 



frained from taking out a policy for that 
reason. The whole question has been one 
of safety, and yet, as I have said, the 
solvency of the companies has not been 
assailed. 

One single practical suggestion may be 
worth considering. It will pay any man 
who can pass medical examination to take 
a paid-up insurance for all dividend poli- 
cies and reinsure in the same company, if 
desired, in non-participating policy. Such 
a procedure will, first, reduce the cost of 
carrying the same amount of insurance, 
and, in the second place, will increase the 
amoimt of insurance by the amount of the 
paid-up insurance. To illustrate : A man 
forty-five years of age is carrying a de- 
ferred dividend policy of $1,000 on which 
he has paid five annual premiums, approx- 
imately $215. If he can pass the neces- 
sary medical examination he can afford to 
take out a non-participating policy, the 
annual premium on which will be several 
dollars a year per thousand less for the 
same amount of insurance. After taking 
out such a policy he should surrender his 
deferred premitun policy for paid-up 
value, approximately $250. As the out- 
come of this transaction, at the age of 
forty-five he will have twenty-five per cent 
more insurance at a decreased cost per 
year in precisely the same company in 
which he was originally insured. The only 
difference will be that his dividends will 
not be deferred ; that is to say, he will be 
putting them into his pocket or into a 
savings bank instead of into the hands of 
a company to be accounted for fifteen 
years hence. 

Altogether there is no valid • reason 
why you should not take out a i>olicy of 
the right sort now as readily as ever. The 
conditions are better now than they were 
then; the very thing that disquiets you 
has made them so. The reasons for doing 
it have not changed: the value and im- 
portance of insurance are as great as ever, 
and you have the same need of it You 
know more than you did ; that is all. This 
recent knowledge has enabled you, with 
others, to go after the grafters, which is 
good and profitable exercise. You may 
not have known that you personaUy were 
after the grafters, but your indignation, 
loudly expressed, had much to do with the 
result. That indignation was a good thing, 
provided it did not lead you into the folly 
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of letting a policy lapse. Many who went 
that far are just beginning to wake up 
with a headache. A new poUcy can not be 
secured at the rate that was given them 
when they were younger ; in some cases it 
can not be secured at alL But, if you 



happen to be a young mwi, who merely 
postponed, no serious harm has been done, 
and, if you will look at the matter coolly 
and calmly, you will see that there is no 
reason why you should not take out that 
delayed policy. 



A DISCUSSION OF THE ATHLETIC 
SITUATION 



BY 

W. T. REID, JR. 

HEAD CX>ACB, HABVARO UNIYSBBITT FOOTBALL TBAM, FOB 1005 




I N the first place I want to 
put myself on record as 
being a great believer in 
athletics. I consider 
athletics to be a greater 
force for clean, healthy 
living, especially in our 
schools and colleges, 
than any other one thing. Take away 
athletics and the excess of vitality in our 
boys, which is now harmlessly worked oflE 
in muscular activity, will be expended in 
the vices. This point was forcibly brought 
out by Wellington in a conversation l£at 
he is said to have had with a prominent 
French official while the two were visiting 
one of the famous English schools. "It 
seems to me," said the Frenchman, "that 
athletics play altogether too prominent a 
part in English schoolboy Ufe, I hear no 
talk of anything but cricket." "True," 
said Wellington, "and what do the 
French boys talk about?" There was no 
reply— Wellington had made his point. 

Every sound, healthy, American boy 
displays at an early age an overabun- 
dance of vigorous animal spirits. These 
spirits are generally worked oflE in one of 
two ways, either through the natural 
channel of exercise, or through the vices 
which alluringly offer themselves to him 
on all sides. Prohibit or curtail too much 
his recourse to the natural outlet and he 
will turn to the less natural and wholly 
undesirable alternate. It is also true that 



any boy would rather exercise out of doors 
with his fellows than grind out his relief 
at the chest weights, for while the latter 
method may develop larger muscles and a 
more evenly balanced physique, it can not 
compare with outdoor sports in the un- 
conscious and delightful mental relax- 
ation which is the resultant of competitive 
games in the open air. 

Some teachers take the ground that a 
boy is sent to school or college to study 
and attain high scholarly standing, and 
that the less of athletics we have, the bet- 
ter. Such teachers point with pride to 
the magna cum laude man and the man 
who received only "A's" in his various 
courses. I take a little different point of 
view, in that while I believe heartily in 
scholarship standards and recognize also 
the fact that scholarship makes the inner 
college, as Professor James puts it, I do 
not believe that the tremendous struggle 
which some men make to reach such stand- 
ards is a wise thing. Every year our law 
school drives some of her students to ner- 
vous prostrations and breakdowns, while 
our most brilliant students are in many 
cases reduced to mere skin and bones. I 
argue that there is much worth while in 
college that can not be found in books, 
that comes only from a wide association 
with men and life, and for which the 
"student" can not afford time. What is 
more, the student after he has acquired 
his knowledge is likely to be in such poor 
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health that he is unable to put his wisdom 
to use. Personally I would not trade my 
modest scholarship record, with its attend- 
ant experiences of other kinds, for that of 
the best scholar in my class, for I know 
that I have gained more from my college 
course than he. 

So strongly do I believe in this theory 
as generally applied that I am bringing 
up my children, first with regard to their 
health, second with regard to their other 
accomplishments. Health and with it 
happiness; tiien wisdom and capability 
for service. 

I am a great believer in football, even if 
of all our sports it has degenerated most, 
because it is such a virile game and be- 
cause when properly played it develops so 
many of the qualities that we most admire. 
It requires courage, self-sacrifice, self-de- 
nial, cleanliness, self-control, obedience, 
patience and phivalry, all of them manly 
qualities. The fact that these qualities 
are not always developed is due to the way 
in which the game is played and taught 
rather than to inherent faults of the game 
itself. 

A game of personal contact and shock 
action it may develop gentlemen or muck- 
ers according to circumstances— gentle- 
men when brutality and unfair play are 
frowned upon; muckers when meanness 
is encouraged. I agree entirely with 
President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, when he says that **when foot- 
ball is honestly played by honest teams 
with honest opponents it is an excellent 
game.'* Harvard's games with Brown 
and Dartmouth this year were absolutely 
clean and yet they were hard played on 
both sides. When a cheer leader for an 
opposing team stifles a cheer about to be 
given because Harvard was penalized, on 
the ground that *'we don't want to cheer 
unless we've earned something," athletics 
are in good hands. 

At present, football is being attacked 
from all sides, and very rightly so ; for as 
one writer has put it, '* Conceived as a 
somewhat simple method of general exer- 
cise, football has evolved into a highly 
complex institution specialized along nu- 
merous lines. It has passed from a game 
to a spectacle. Other sports are reduced 
to pygmy proportions in comparison. 
The juggernaut rolls over them all." 
Some critics demand that the game be 



made mote interesting, others that it be 
made less productive of injury and still 
others that it be freed from meanness and 
unfair play. 

Opening up the game will probably pro- 
duce more interesting contests from the 
spectator's standpoint and as a side issue 
is well enough. As a means however of 
making it harder to play unfairly without 
detection it is highly desirable even at the 
cost of a likely increase in injuries. Reduc- 
ing the injuries is also a good thing, but 
after all neither of tiiese criticisms is vital. 
In the matter of injury, for instance, foot- 
ball is not to be compared with toboggan- 
ing in the number of serious accidents 
that follow, or with skating, in which 
every year great numbers of children are 
badly hurt, killed or drowned. As an 
illustration, here is a list of accidents re- 
ported by the Boston Transcript following 
a day of good coasting: 

Five-year-old Ellen Kennedy was aeriouBly in- 
jured by being run down by an unknown boy. 
She was made unconscious, and at the City Hos- 
pital is said to be suffering from concussion of 
the brain. 

Adolph Bitschel is at the City Hospital with a 
fractured skull. He ran into a telegraph pole 
with terrific force, his head striking the pole. 

Two other Jamaica Plain boys are at the City 
Hospital with broken legs. 

Daniel C. Murphy was run into by a double 
runner and his right leg broken above the knee. 

Walter Cochran broke his left leg above the 
knee. 

Michael Murphy had his nose broken and his 
face badly cut by running into a fence. 

Harry Holt had a finger of his right hand 
badly crushed. 

Very few football teams in the country 
meet with as many or as serious accidents 
as these in an entire season's play. It will 
doubtless be argued that the number of 
coasters injured is much less in propor- 
tion to the total number of coasters than 
is the case with football men. This may 
be true, but it must be remembered that 
the seventy-five or eighty men who go to 
make up the ordinary university football 
squad, play three or four days every week, 
while the coasters, unless the weather is 
especially favorable, have comparatively 
few chances to run risks. We have more 
injuries in football than we should have, 
but I believe that football injuries can be 
greatly reduced if the reasons for them are 
studied and remedies applied. 

With the third demand, however, that of 
putting an end to unfair play and mean- 
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ness, I am in hearty and nnqnalified sym- 
pathy. Football should be freed from this 
objection or it should go. 

Let us see now how this undesirable 
feature has crept in. It seems to me that 
it is due wholly to our getting away from 
the true idea of sport. My idea of sport 
is that of a competition between two or 
more parties in which good wholesome fun 
and recreation are uppermost in the minds 
of the contestants, and in which the ques- 
tion of winning or losing plays but an 
insignificant part. How often do our 
teams compete on such a basis f Very sel- 
dom. And why not? Because the idea 
of sport or recreation has been very gener- 
ally superseded by the idea that sport is a 
business, the business of winning. When 
the game was in its infancy it was a ques- 
tion of winning fairly; then, as the desire 
to win grew stronger and stronger, and 
corrupt and underhand business methods 
came to be introduced, the **win at any 
cost" policy developed, a policy which still 
pertains in many colleges and schools. 

Thus it is that in the wild scramble to 
win, athletic standards, athletic ethics and 
athletic morals have been overturned and 
lost sight of, and multitudinous abuses 
have sprung up. No game under the sun 
could hope to weather such a storm as 
designing coaches, and unscrupulous play- 
ers, together with a weak public senti- 
ment, have developed about football. 

The various colleges and schools want 
victory, and that means that a specialist 
must be secured, because the rival college 
has one and because the specialist wUl 
usually do better than the general prac- 
titioner. There are plenty of these special- 
ists to be had, but unfortunately the gen- 
eral run are not of the right type, since 
men with possibilities in other lines of 
work do not usually care to adopt football 
coaching as a profession. Yet, it is this 
better class of men who would make the 
most satisfactory coaches. When such 
men do enter this field it is usually done 
as a means to an end; for a chance, we 
will say, to earn enough to get a start in 
some business or for a chance to discover 
the possibilities of a particular locality in 
the way of business opportunities. But in 
any event the stay is only just long enough 
to make possible the realization of some 
other ambition. 

'^^'^ man who coaches as a regular thing 



is likely to be a man of trifling ambition 
and small ideals, very often not a college 
graduate and presumably lacking in the 
finer instincts. What is the result f As 
one writer has well put it, **The coach 
knows that he is not Mred in the interests 
of justice or honorable regard for the 
ethics of the game, and sportsmanlike 
treatment of opponents. He knows but 
one motive, he wants to win. That's what 
he's paid for. If he fails, he knows that 
another will take his place." 

Under this pressure what is the coach to 
dof He finds at once that he is facing an 
issue. Victory or decency —which ? It de- 
pends upon the caliber of the man ! But 
not wholly, for as one writer has it, **It 
must be remembered that the coach does 
nothing without permission, or funds. He 
is responsible to those who have employed 
him." Thus it is that the methods 
adopted by the various coaches reflect in 
lai^ measure the standards of the uni- 
versity which they represent A man is 
known by the company he keeps, a college 
athletically by its coach and trainer. 
When a coach is allowed a free hand, the 
university is at the mercy of his stand- 
ards, and in some instances that means a 
great deaL 

To go back now to the dilemma in which 
a coach finds himself placed. The coach 
realizes that he is expected to win. **It is 
not sufficient," as a well known writer 
has said, ''that the team shall play well, 
it must tmn." "On looking about," says 
another writer, "a coach finds himself 
compelled to do what his fellow coaches 
do or be left behind. He finds that he has 
not at hand the material of which to make 
a winning team and so in a short while 
he is out 'looking for players.' Then he 
teaches tiiem how to play." The natural 
in athletics has given way to the abnormaL 
. The good old idea that each college 
shall ta^e the material that comes to it 
freely and of its own accord, and make 
the best possible representative team out 
of it, even if it be a loser, has been dis- 
placed by the more modem and very un- 
desirable plan of insuring a weakened 
team against its losses by filling the 
breaches with outside recruits. It is no 
longer a question of what kind of a team 
have we, but what kind of a team are we 
going to get? A prominent trainer has 
expressed this point of view very clearly 
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in the following doctrine: ** If you 
haven't the men— why, damn it— get 
them." Another theory of the same man 
is this: ''that it makes little difference 
how you win, since in five or six years 
only the score will be remembered." 

And so we have proselyting of all kinds 
and degrees, proselyting by the colleges, 
among the larger schools; and proselyting 
by the larger schools among the smaller 
ones. It is only a question of time before 
the smaller schools will be at work among 
the kindergartens, and the kindergartens 
among our cradles. Just as far as this 
practice can go it will go, unless it is 
stopped before the limit is reached. 

The most serious proselyting is as a 
rule done by the smaller colleges which 
are trying to compete with colleges which 
are naturally out of their class, the type 
of college that is not big enough to remain 
small. To compete successfully with its 
larger rival it is necessary for the small 
college to make up for the discrepancy in 
attendance, and for a resulting discrep- 
ancy in athletic material, by importing as 
large a percentage as possible of promis- 
ing men. The larger colleges are, some of 
them, just as badly off, though in others 
the practice is on the wane. 

To proselyte successfully, ''induce- 
ments" are necessary, for the market is 
an open one. These inducements take 
various shapes according to the varied 
tastes of the individual. The wealthy 
athlete who is financially able to go where 
he pleases must be guaranteed social 
recognition, or it must be shown that the 
college in question is fitted above all others 
to afford him just the instruction that he 
most needs. The tradesman's son who 
hardly feels able to afford a college educa- 
tion is shown how easy it will be to work 
his way through with an athletic reputa- 
tion as his main asset, how as president of 
an eating club or as publisher of programs 
or score cards he can not only pay his 
way easily, but even retire at the end of 
his course with a snug balance. The poor 
though scholarly athlete is provided with 
a scholarship and other assistance, some- 
times of a direct pecuniary nature. Noth- 
ing that is desired by these athletic prizes 
—that is obtainable— is left unprovided. 
It is even said that at one of our larger 
colleges employment and accommodations 
were found for a boy's entire family near 



the college in question, which was several 
hundred miles from the accustomed home, 
in order that the athletic ability of the son 
might be secured. 

And one of the worst things about it all 
is the way in which parents connive at 
this underhandedness. Some parents even 
go so far as to put their sons up at auction, 
the sale being made to the highest college 
bidder. Such cases as this have often 
come to my personal attention. The 
parents in these cases seem to take the 
point of view that a college or school edu- 
cation is a worthy object to strive for 
and that the end justifies the means. 
Thus it is that many of our boys, as a 
writer has ably put it, "make a bad start 
in life by beginning their higher educa- 
tional careers by petty deceit." 

Some people distinguish between proper' 
and improper solicitation. Last year I 
myself thought that there was a dis- 
tinction, and accordingly advocated the 
formation of Harvard clubs in the various 
schools for the sake of encouraging good 
athletes to come to us. During the past 
year however, I have come to feel that 
there is no safe line of demarkation, and 
I now stand unqualifiedly against such 
practices in any form. Legitimate acts 
shade so gradually and imperceptibly into 
illegitimate ones that the only safe way 
is to keep out of such practices alto- 
gether. 

The coach then who "goes after men" 
usually brings back boys of inferior moral 
instincts, boys who have sold their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. Boys who if 
they have a job to do, do it ; if a man to 
do, do him. 

The coach must now teach his men, 
and here is another stumbling block: 
Shall he teach them fairly or unfairly! It 
is again a question of morals, conscience 
vs. profit. Suppose that under great pres- 
sure our coach chooses the "profit" point 
of view. He teaches bojrs who would other- 
wise be above low practices, but who are 
at an age most susceptible to such teach- 
ings, "that" as still another writer ex- 
presses it, "for the sake of alma mater it 
is a glorious thing to foul an antagonist so 
long as the necessary yard is made." 

As a result, the men are coached to vio- 
late the rules or at any rate to do all that 
the rules do not actually forbid, even if 
the unwritten moral code is clearly against 
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such action. Or if the coach does not 
quite dare to teach violations, he may in 
a sense perjure himself by not putting a 
stop to practices in which he sees his men 
indulging of their own initiative. Tolera^ 
tion of this sort is as bad as actual teach- 
ing. 

From this style of coaching spring the 
intentional violations of offside, holding, 
tripping, slugging, filthy talk, coaching 
from the side lines, and all the other sorts 
of trickery which have brought the game 
into such ill repute. Add to all this, the 
newspaper notoriety, the crowds, the 
money, the betting and the extravagance 
which have become a part of the football 
drama, and, as President Thwing says, 
professionalism, if not of money, at least 
of method, has come to prevail. 
* What we all want is ''Honesty in ath- 
letics, sport and fair play," a condition of 
affairs wh^e the man or the team that 
plays in accordance with the strict letter 
and spirit of the rules shall stand a fair 
show with his competitors, where the cap- 
tains of our teams will of their own accord 
disqualify players for violations of rules 
which the officials do not notice and where 
the mutual feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust which so commonly prevails in many 
intercollegiate relationships shall give 
way to a feeling of confidence and esteem. 
And I believe ti^at now that the American 
people have taken hold of this question, 
the desired change will finally result, at 
least in large measure. 

And what is true of football, is like- 
wise true of all our other sports, in each 
of which, according to its prominence, has 
grown up a series of abuses and violations, 
due not to the game itself but to the spirit 
in which it is played. Put any game to 
the test that football has been put to, and 
were it planned by the deities themselves, 



evils would develop. What we most need 
is a different spirit in sport and the re- 
forms will take care of themselves. 

The abuses are many, how shall they be 
remedied? There are of course two meth- 
ods, the direct and the indirect. The 
direct where the evil is punished, the indi- 
rect, where the evil is prevented. The 
solution lies in the application of both 
remedies, but the greatest good will come 
from the indirect rather than the direct 
If the professional trainer and coach is 
to be a part of our athletic S3rstem, greater 
care must be used in his selection, and 
more attention must be paid to the 
methods that he employs. He must be 
made to feel that high moral standards 
and the spirit of fair play are more im- 
portant than victory, that in fact any- 
thing must be sacrificed, even the game it- 
self, before unfair practices are either 
encouraged or tolerated. The players 
must be taught what fairness means and 
the unfair boy must be clearly shown that 
he has no place in athletic contests be- 
tween gentlemen. School and college 
standards in the class-room must be kept 
high if the undesirable man is not to creep 
in. Proselyting should be taken in hand 
by head masters and college faculties and 
driven out of business, the giving of 
scholarships should be very carefully 
done, and, above all, every effort should 
be made to remold the ideas of what is 
now considered legitimate in sport Ath- 
letics and football are too valuable to us 
to be abolished; the moral effect of hav- 
ing seven or eight hundred trained ath- 
letes scattered all through a student body, 
which is the case at Harvard and which is 
true of other colleges in proportion, is too 
great a factor for good to be lost 

Patience and saneness can and will save 
a great game. 
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THE CONGO MUSEUM 

BY 

FREDERICK STARR 

PBorsasoK of anthkopologt, untversttt of Chicago 

During the past few weeks a very considerable effort has been made to 
induce the government of the United States to interfere in the abuse of 
natives in the Belgian possessions in Africa, The World To-day has been 
one of the few magazines which have printed photographs and articles Ulus- 
trative of these abuses. This new interest in the Belgian administration of 
Congo affairs unll be increased by the present article of Professor Starr. At 
the present time the author is in the heart of Africa on a scientific expedi- 
tion. 




I ROM near the Place 
Royale, Brussels, we 
took tram for Terveu- 
ren and the Congo 
Museum. After pass- 
ing the Arch of the 
Jubilee Year we entered 
that stretch of Park- 
Boulevard for the most part purchased 
by the King and presented to the people, 
which, extending through a distance of 
several miles, connects Brussels with Ter- 
veuren. Upon the way we passed through 
a beautiful forest, in some respects a 
model. At the terminus of the tramway 
we were but a few steps from the mu- 
seum. Though not conspicuous from the 
station we had already caught sight of it 
from a distance. It is perched upon a 
terrace at the end of one of those long, 
tree-bordered avenues in which Brussels 
so greatly delights. The spot upon which 
it stands particularly interested us as it 
was the site of a palace of the unfortunate 
Carlotta. That palace was destroyed by 
fire. 

The museum building, of stone, consists 
of a transverse central hall with two 
wings, longer halls, set at right angles to 
it. The building is simple, exactly sym- 
metrical and in a Grecian style of archi- 
tecture. The central portion is used for 
restaurant purposes and its exterior is 
sadly marred with advertising matter; 
the wings are exhibition halls. Here the 



Congo Free State government presents 
an exhibition for the education of the 
Belgian people and for the world. 

Each of the wings is divided by incom- 
plete partitioning into three parts^ a square 
front hall, a long main hall, and a square 
rear hall. The rather artistic roof timber- 
ing of the building throughout is made of 
Congo woods, trimmed and finished in 
such a way as to show their character and 
capability. The left wing is chiefly occu- 
pied by ethnographical collections, the 
right one with natural history displays. 
In its classification the museum recog- 
nizes four sections: ivory, ethnography, 
commercial and economic interests, natu- 
ral history. 

The collections of the first section are 
contained in the small hall at the front 
of the left wing. The walls of this hall 
are adorned with a series of large art em- 
broideries which allegorically refer to the 
ameliorating and elevating influences and 
work of the Congo Free State. Among 
these embroidered symbolical pictures 
hangs a portrait of the King, Leopold II., 
ruler at once of Belgium and the Congo 
Free State. In the hall itself stands a 
series of small cases and supports in which 
ivory, both in its raw state and in the 
forms of art into which it has been 
wrought, is displayed. The supporting 
stands and cases are too artistic in form 
and too slight in construction for museum 
purposes, but are interesting as being 
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made from native woods of delicate colors 
and fine grains. The display of ivory is 
disappointing. Neither in raw material 
nor in finished products does it approach 
completeness. Nor does there appear to be 
any good reason for making ivory one of 
the four sections of the museum. It 
would be better to incorporate it with the 



ZAPPO-ZAP IRONWORKERS 

economic section or to relegate it alto- 
gether to an arts museum. 

From here the visitor passes into the 
Ethnographical Hall, certainly the most 
interesting and significant portion of the 
whole establishment. The hall is perhaps 
three times as long as broad ; it is lighted 
from above ; there is a broad central pas- 
sage, the space on both sides of which is 
divided by partitions into alcoves, six in 
number; each of these is, in turn, divided 
into two smaller and shallower alcoves by 
+er partitions. There are thus avail- 



able for display twelve alcoves, six on each 
side of the passageway. 

Directly in front of the lesser parti- 
tions, thus occupying a central position 
in the main alcoves, are groups of figures, 
the work of well-known Belgian sculptors, 
representing scenes in native Congo life. 
There are six of these groups in the al- 
coves and two in the passage 
— space. The artists who have 
constructed these groups are 
J. Dillens, J. Derudder and 
C. Samuel. In their work 
they have studied living sub- 
jects and have been faithful 
in the rendering of physical 
traits, tattooings and hair 
dressings, attitude, etc. The 
subjects of the groups are: 
Carriers, a native chief in cos- 
tume, canoemen with fishing 
outfit, Sango dancers, a Ba- 
tetela protecting his wife 
against an Arab, Zappo-Zap 
smiths, a household scene, and 
native musicians. A large 
amount of detail ig carefully 
worked into each. In the 
household scene, for example, 
one woman carries a baby in 
the characteristic fashion, an- 
other bears a basket-tray, 
while a third, squatted upon 
the ground, mixes a lump of 
dough. Here the articles of 
dress, the basket-tray, etc., 
are real and original articles, 
not plastic representations. In 
the same way, a real canoe, 
actual net, and true paddle 
are employed in the composi- 
tion in which two men figure, 
one of whom is paddling, the 
other occupied with his nets. 
Of special interest to us, as represent- 
ing the most important art of the region 
which we are planning to visit, were the 
two Zappo-Zap smiths working iron. 
Here the native bellows, consisting of two 
bowls of wood, with leather stretched 
across the top, and a clay air tube, was 
shown in use; a young man, standing, 
works the apparatus by the alternate 
movement of sticks fastened to the middle 
of the leather coverings, while an older 
man kneels to heat his iron in the fire. 
Perhaps the most popularly instructive of 
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A GROUP OF NATIVE MUSICIANS 
Africa has an astonishing range of instruments, including the three great types: percussion, wind and stringed instrumenti 



these groups is that of native musicians; 
three men are playing the long trumpet 
made from an elephant's tusk, a curious 
lyre, and a xylophone, while a naked boy 
blows upon a reed-pipe. 

While these groups of life-size figures 
naturally attract the first attention of the 
visitor, there is much else of interest in 
this hall. A band of paintings, just above 
the height of the alcove partitions, runs 
full length of both sides. Upon that part 
of this band of painting corresponding to 
each alcove is the name of the region rep- 
resented by the collections there dis- 
played, and the pictures themselves rep- 
resent characteristic scenes of landscape 
and life in that area. Each alcove is de- 
voted to one geographical district and 
they succeed each other in their proper 
order from the mouth of the river. Thus, 
above the first alcove to the left, on enter- 
ing, are the names Banana and Boma and 
paintings of scenes and life therein ; next 



comes the area of the Crystal Mountains 
and Stanley Pool ; after these, follow Ban- 
gala Land, the Equator District, the Uelle 
and the Country of the Niamniams, the 
retjion of Arabic influence and ^lanyema, 
and, lastly, the southern district of the 
Kasai and Katanga. 

In each of the lesser alcoves stands a 
model of the native houses characteristic 
of its area ; this series of twelve hut models 
is constructed upon a uniform scale, and 
great care has been used in the selection 
of proper materials and in accuracy in 
reproduction. A considerable number of 
the Congo tribes build rectangular huts, 
but there is both a northern and a south- 
ern region where round houses prevail. 
Among the most interesting and striking 
of these are the fine, large, well-built coni- 
cal huts of the Ariwimi country, with 
their steeply pitched leaf-thatched roofs. 

Upon the walls and partition-surface 
of the alcoves are displayed a selection 
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of articles of native manufacture. These 
vary from region to region and from tribe 
to tribe. In one area the finest art will be 
mat-making, in another grass-cloth weav- 
ing, in another the working of iron. To 
mention articles in detail would carry us 
too far, but we must emphasize the inge- 
nuity, skill, and artistic ability, which 
many of them display. Few persons real- 
ize what beautiful art industries have 
been developed among the Negro and 
Bantu populations of Africa. Amid the 
articles of native workmanship in the al- 
coves there are displayed photographs, 
which render the objects more instruct- 
ive and comprehensible. The museum 
possesses many photographic negatives 
from all parts of the Congo, and w^hen 
the series is completely developed and 
utilized, it will be of the utmost signifi- 
cance. 

Upon the partitions which separate the 
main ethnographic hall from the small 
room that succeeds it, is a curious exhibi- 
tion relating to the native Congo soldiery. 
Large photographic views of parade and 
drilling are shown, and here, forming a 



background, are draped Arabic flags, 
trophies of victory taken by the Free 
State troops from slave-hunting raiders. 

While the arrangement and display of 
the ethnographic collections are artistic 
and may well serve the purpose of popu- 
lar instruction, an American museum- 
worker feels a lack of system, classifica- 
tion, and science values. Passing into 
the smaller hall, he finds that arrange- 
ments are there being perfected for his 
style of exhibiting. Here are a group of 
good cases in which carefully selected 
series of objects are systematically ar- 
ranged. Two series have, so far, been de- 
veloped: musical instruments and fetich- 
ism. 

Africa, both Negro and Bantu, is a 
land of musical instruments and of stroll- 
ing or settled musicians. The range of 
instruments is astonishing and includes 
all three of the great types: percussion^ 
wind and stringed instruments. Wooden 
and metal bells of many shapes and sizes^ 
rattles, pipes, flutes, whistles, trumpets 
and horns, marimba (which entered the 
tropical portions of the New World with 
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African slavery and which there still re- 
tains its African name), xylophones and 
drums, in astonishing variety, require case 
after case for their appropriate display. 
The collection in fetichism is equally 
varied and complete. Amulets and talis- 
mans, implements used by the fetich-man 
in plying his uncanny trade, masks worn 



material for such systematic displays be- 
comes evident with the statement that less 
than one-third of its ethnological objects 
are now displayed for lack of space. 

The economic and commercial section 
of the museum is housed in the small room 
in the front of the right wing. Here are 
exhibited those things which relate to and 



THE FRONT VIEW OF THE CONGO MUSEUM 
A fine, broad avenue, bordered with trees, leads up to the terrace upon which the museum stands 



in weird dances, and the ugly and gro- 
tesque, but feared and respected, fetiches 
proper, are all shown in many carefully 
selected examples. 

When there are equally well-arranged 
and rich series of mats, basketry, grass- 
cloth, pottery, ivory objects, metalwork, 
etc., the Congo Museum will be one of the 
greatest ethnographical museums in exist- 
ence. We would not wish the old mode of 
display — artistic and popular — aban- 
doned, because it meets an educational 
need ; but the student and man of science 
has claims as strong as those of the crowd. 
In its final arransrement the mnseum will, 
no doubt, meet both needs. That it has 



represent the products, resources, trade 
and exploitation of the Congo Free State. 
Transportation is illustrated by models, to 
scale, of all the forms of boats engaged in 
Congo trade, from the ocean steamer of 
The Leopoldville class (running from 
Antwerp to Boma and Matadi) to the 
smallest river boats used by the great 
companies. The practical operations of 
trade are represented by examples of the 
packing boxes and cases used for different 
classes of goods, methods of sacking and 
protecting, the manner of marking, etc. 
The natural products are grouped into 
more or less satisfactory groups in a 
series of little alcoves. Among them are 
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displays of gums, oils, colors, alimentary 
products — especially coffee— woods, fibers 
and rubber. While a fair display is here 
brought together, it is not in quantity, in 
quality, or in variety, at all what it might 
and should be. The whole section needs 
overhauling, development and installa- 
tion. The ivory and an adequate collec- 
tion of mineral products should be added 
to it and the section made to be the at- 
tractive and instructive exhibition which 
it might be. 

The rest of the building is occupied by 
the collections in natural history. It is 
much better than the economic section, 
though far from complete or even ade- 
quate. The pfiain hall is largely occupied 
by cases of mammals, among which are 
many interesting apes and monkeys, ze- 
bras and kirtdred forms, anteaters, pfin- 
golins, anteWpes, etc. Surely tl^e most 
remarkable df the species here shown is 
the okapi, a mammal quite the size of a 
zebra, with $tripings on the hind legs 
somewhat like* those of a zebra, with a 
slender body apd the head of an ante- 
lope. This remarkable animal has but 
recently been made known to science and 
is peculiar to an area in the Upper Congo. 
The fact that so large and peculiar a mam- 
malian form should have remained so long 
undiscovered indicates what a rich harvest 
will repay a careful scientific study of 
Central Africa, In the smaller, rear, hall 
are the collections of fishes and reptiles, 
forms usually preserved in bottles of spir- 
its and of little popular interest. From 
the scientific standpoint these collections 
are of enormous significance from the 
large number of new species which they 
contain. 

That the Congo government and the 
museum appreciate their opportunity to 
enrich science with new contributions is 
evident in the great series of beautiful 
and valuable publications which they are 
issuing under the title of Annales du 
Musee du Congo, These are in quarto 
form and appear in fascicules. Three 
fields are covered: botany, zoology and 
anthropology. In botany six volumes are 
completed or begun, dealing with the 
flora of the Middle and Lower Congo, the 
Katanga flora and the Figs. In zoology 
the contributions have, so far, been chiefly 
to ichthyology and entomology. An aston- 
* ■ 'Ugly large number of new species of 



fishes, some most strange and curious, 
have been described from the Congo. As 
to the field of entomology, Central Africa 
almost opens up a new world. In anthro- 
pology and ethnography, apart from their 
great photographic series, the museum has 
already printed three memoirs, one of 
which deals with the Stone Age of the 
Congo and one with African musical in- 
struments. These Annales are abun- 
dantly and beautifully illustrated, and 
would be creditable if emanating from 
any one of the old and well-established 
governments of the world. Their publi- 
cation will continue until every part of 
the museum's collections has yielded its 
contribution. 

The Congo Museum owes its beginning- 
to the Exposition of 1897. Its building, 
then constructed, formed a part of the 
exposition plant. On the grounds near by^ 
was the Congolese village, where groups 
of natives, living in their own way, gave 
opportunity for firsthand knowledge of 
little known peoples to thousands of Bel- 
gian and foreign visitors. After the ex- 
position this building was spared and 
turned to its present use. M. Emile Coart 
has been director since its ^tablishment 
and has stiUthe entire actual manage- 
ment, although a competent corps of scien- 
tific workers are associated with him. M. 
Coart lived in the Congo Free State for 
several years, being well known as a dili- 
gent collector of objects of scientific inter- 
est. 

We have already referred to the stateljr 
approach to the museum from the fronts 
To one, standing in the central hall and 
looking out behind the building, an al- 
most equally striking view is seen. From, 
the terrace upon which the museum* 
stands, a descent over a fine lawn leads 
to a pretty water-basin ; from here to the 
right, at right angles to the museum's 
vista, a fine avenue is cut through the 
grove to a natural stream. This new and 
magnificent avenue furnishes a vista at 
the upper end of which stands the noble 
new building now almost ready for the 
museum's occupancy. It is a fine stone 
structure, massive, externally of a single 
story, built in great galleries about an 
open court. It is square, simple, but 
abundantly columned. It will admit of 
the proper installation and display of the 
museum's abundant collections. 
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After the new building is occupied, the 
present structure will be torn away; the 
terrace upon which it stands will be cut 
down, and the broad avenues, leading up 
to it in front and rear, will become con- 
tinuous. At the end of the majestic vista 
thus opened will rise another building, 
sister, if you please, to the Congo Mu- 
seum, namely L'Ecole Mondiale, The 
cornerstone was laid on July 2, 1905, and 
the great building is now in construction. 
The museum and the school will stand at 
right angles to each other and both will 
face, as already stated, magnificent ave- 
nues. They are together part of a scheme 
long ago outlined by King Leopold II. 
In September, 1876, at a geographical 
conference convened, at his invitation, in 
Brussels, he said : " To open to civilization 
the sole part of the world whither it has 
not yet penetrated, to pierce the darkness 
which envelopes entire populations, this 
is a crusade worthy of this century of 
progress.'' Under his inspiration, in 
1878, the *' committee of study of the Up- 
per Congo'' was organized, which became 
in time the ''International Association of 
the Congo." 

In November, 1884, the Berlin confer- 
ence set apart the Congo Free State, the 
direction of which was entrusted to King 
Leopold. The state was organized and 
began its career in 1885. It was precisely 
upon the twentieth anniversary of that 
organization that the cornerstone of 
L'Ecole Mondiale was laid by the King 
himself. The occasion was a notable and 
impressive one. In his address the sov- 
ereign of two governments said : 

The school, of which we are laying the corner- 
stone, is not destined to take its place among 
already existing educational institutions and still 
less to come into competition with them. Its aim 
is distinct from that of present programs of 
studj, in that the school will have for its mission 
to complement the general instruction in the 
world (Mondiale) direction and to form, by a 
special preparation, capable and suitable ma- 
terial, in the different lines of intellectual and 
professional activity, to exercise their functions, 
professions or trades, in our over-seas possessions. 
Our territory in Europe is small. To live and 
prosper Belgium must force herself to partici- 
pate, in her modest place, in that remarkable 
world-comprising movement, which in our time 
more and more imperiously expresses itself. Such 
an undertaking is difficult, especially for a coun- 
try of restricted limits and no navy; it can only 
hope to succeed by devoting itself to the raising 
of the level of intellectual culture and by shap- 



ONE OF THE ALCOVES 

This shows the frieie of palctings dencriptive of the region repre- 

aented In the foreground are sculptured figures of 

canoemen in a real canoe 



ing those of its citizens, who determine upon 
world careers. 

If I have created the Congo Free State, and 
if, as you have just recalled, I have paid its ex- 
penses from my own funds, it has been because 
I have desired that the new state may be useful, 
alike to the cause of civilization and to Belgium. 
The foundation of the world school proceeds 
then from this double preoccupation: to assure 
to the work of civilization in Africa an ever 
greater number of enlightened, instructed and 
experienced servants and through that to labor 
for the grandeur of our native land. The school 
enters naturally into the realization of our plan 
of twenty-one years ago, which remains now as 
then, and which will be held unchangeable in the 
future. 

There have already been serious efforts 
in Belgium in the direction of training for 
colonial careers. In the new school at 
Terveuren, founded and to be conducted 
at the expense of the Congo Free State, 
there will be a more definite and diligent 
effort to that end. That the organization 
may be the best possible, the program is to 
be arranged by an international commit- 
tee, the American member of which is 
Prof. L. S. Rowe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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! RIVER trip from St. 
Paul to New Orleans, 
and thence to the Gulf, 
means two thousand 
miles in from ten to 
twelve days. It is an 
ail-Mississippi trip, and 
ordinarily it is taken to 
be all of the Mississippi. But if one wished 
to be thoroughgoing and to sail the Father 
of Waters for every possible mile, he 
might take passage three hundred miles 
above St. Paul and sail for two-thirds of 
that distance down the river before reach- 
ing the commonly accepted head of navi- 
gation. 

For a hundred years the public's in- 
terests in the great American waterway 
has been concerned with the two thousand 
miles from St. Paul to the sea; that is 
the Mississippi of commerce, romance and 
history. It was a matter of school-book 
geography that the Great River had its 
rise some six hundred miles farther north, 
that the ten thousand lakes of Minnesota 
fed it and nursed it into navigable propor- 
tions, and that certain poetical traditions 
had to do with its upper stretches; but 
in practical terms the Mississippi meant 
Mississippi-below-St. Paul, and Missis- 
sippi-above-St. Paul, while pretty and 
poetical, was hardly worth while. And, 
certainly, two thousand miles of noble, 
life-stirring river, freighted with the 
traflBc of ten states, might be expected to 
dwarf in interest six hundred miles of 
crooked shallow stream, capable of float- 
ing nothing more than local flat-boats. 
But the lesser part has of late a new im- 
portance; it is coming to have an indus- 
trial identity, and certain developments 
now under way will make it a recognized 
part of the whole. 

It all hinges upon the amount of water 
which finds its way into the Mississippi. 



Big as it is, the Father of Waters never 
ceases being a bit childish; of unbroken 
blessing and value it might be if it would 
but keep its place, but with persistent 
unreasonableness it every year dramatizes 
the principle of * * a feast or a famine. ' ' It 
overfills, and drowns the country ; it half- 
empties, and here and there ties up the 
river traffic. The June rise on the Missis- 
sippi is a literal terror, and the low-water 
mark in October means careful piloting, 
or none at all. If the lower river, almost 
ocean-like in its proportions, feels these 
changes in water-supply, the head courses, 
shallow at best, •will naturally feel them 
a great deal more. It would seem, there- 
fore, that if the surplus waters of flood- 
time could be stored up along these upper 
stretches, and released as needed during 
the dry season, something might be done 
to keep the river at an even level. The 
efi'ects of such storage would be felt aa 
far down the river as the point where the 
inflow of tributary waters gave a sn£B- 
cient supply. 

These were the natural conditions and 
the suggested remedy that led to the con- 
struction, beginning some twenty years 
ago and now nearing completion, of a sys- 
tem of dams and reservoirs above St. Paul. 
The work was intended primarily for the 
benefit of navigation and incidentally to 
1 elieve the floods. River improvement was 
further attempted by clearing the chan- 
nel, as a resiit of which a freight and 
passenger steamer is now running for 
two hundred miles to within an equal dis- 
tance of where the river rises; and by 
building two locks and dams between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, which; when com- 
pleted in three years' time, will enable the 
steamers that now must stop at St. Paul 
to run to Minneapolis. 

Nearly a million and a half dollars has 
already been expended on the upper Mi»» 
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sissippi reservoir system. Five dams have 
been built of timber, which are now being 
replaced by concrete. These are on trib- 
utary lakes and streams in the first four 
hundred miles of the river, and it is their 
purpose to gather in the heart of Min- 
nesota's water country a store of excess 
water that shall serve, when released, the 
greatest possible length of down-river ter- 
ritory. The largest dam comprises 1,200 
feet of concrete and 3,600 feet of dike, 
and the reservoir thus created has a 
watershed of 1,163 square miles. 

The building of these reservoirs has 
very considerably affected the level of the 



iest since records have been kept, a period 
of thirty-three years. As a consequence, 
the run-off of the watersheds was abnor- 
mally heavy and the five reservoirs im- 
pounded upward of twenty-two billion 
cubic feet; even at that they overflowed. 
Minnehaha Falls, the show-place of the 
upper Mississippi, which in midsummer 
usually lessen to a mere dribble of water, 
were swelled to a torrent that suggested 
a miniature Niagara. 

With a head of water such as this there 
would be no need of the reservoirs so far 
as the purposes of navigation are con- 
cerned ; and were it to be depended upon 



ONE OF THE RESERVOIR DAMS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 

Five of these have been built at a cost of nearly a million and a half of dollars. Placed on the tributary lakes and streams in the first four 

hundred miles of the river they gather a store of excess water which, when released, serves to maintain the river at a stage 

sufficient for safe navigation, and also to prevent floods 



river. The natural discharge of water at 
St. Paul, in the low-water season, is 1,500 
cubic feet per second, and in April, 1896, 
the gage fell to zero. Under these condi- 
tions navigation would be impossible ; but 
the reservoirs, by releasing an additional 
water supply of 4,500 cubic feet per 
second, are able to maintain a minimum 
stage of four feet of water, at which the 
river can be safely navigated. The Mis- 
sissippi boats are flat-bottom; those in 
use above St. Paul draw three feet, with 
full cargo, and those below St. Paul from 
three to six feet. 

The rainfall of the past season in the 
upper Mississippi country was the heav- 



every year, a million and a half of money 
would have been saved. But at just this 
point is apparent the second useful pur- 
pose of the reservoirs, as regulative of 
floods. They provide a guarantee against 
floods, up to the measure of their capacity. 
To be sure, when that capacity has been 
taken up and the water still continues to 
run in, the consequent overflow means 
local floods, which is precisely what hap- 
pened during the past season, with heavy 
loss at various points to farming and 
manufacturing interests. But had there 
been no reservoirs, the twenty-two billion 
cubic feet which they impounded would 
have swelled the flood some three feet still 
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higher. Normally, the reservoirs prevent 
floods, except in their own immediate 
vicinity, and when they can not fully pre- 
vent they reduce them. A change in the 



upper Mississippi, in the interests of navi- 
gation, was made practicable. The chan- 
nel has been cleared a considerable dis- 
tance along the higher courses. As an 



ONE OF THE DAMS BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAP0U8 
It was completed last year, and another will be finished in 1008 



filling the reservoirs to the top, has been 
suggested as a still further relief. 

Another interest greatly affected by the 
stage of water in the upper Mississippi 
is that of manufacturing. Numerous 
paper, flour and lumber mills take their 
power from the river, above as well as 
below St. Paul. At Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, twenty-two of the world's greatest 
flour mills are driven by Mississippi power 
as developed at St. Anthony Palls. This, 
the second largest utilized water-power in 
the United States, varies from twenty-five 
thousand to seventy thousand horse- 
power, according to the head of water in 
the river above, the reservoirs contribut- 
ing so largely to a steady flow as to be 
almost essential. The manufacturing in- 
terests above Minneapolis are of smaller 
proportions but are equally dependent 
upon the river-power. 

A sufficient stage of water being thus 
assured, the further improvement of the 



improved last year involved the removal 
of 3,110 overhanging trees, 791 bushes, 
280 stumps, 825 snags and 14,503 sunken 
logs. This territory, now well settled, is 
entirely dependent upon the river for its 
traffic, having no railway along the shore. 
A steamer now running between Brainerd 
and Grand Rapids, a distance of 190 
miles, carried last year 1,300 passengers 
and 2,000 tons of freight, valued at $101,- 
000. There is also above St. Paul a heavy 
traffic in logs, 480,000,000 feet of which 
were floated down last year, equal to a 
tonnage of 1,750,000 tons. 

It is difficult to judge how far down the 
river the effects of this reservoir system 
are felt. River navigators claim that the 
benefit of the increased water supply is 
plainly marked at Lake Pepin, some sixty- 
miles below St. Paul, and an appropria- 
tion of $15,000,000 for the establishment 
of a six-foot channel in and below that 
section of the river is being urged upon 
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Congress as an outcome of the improve- 
ments alreacjy accomplished in the 
head watera And at ftn. investigation 
into the matter held in St. Paul last Sep- 
tember, an Illinois delegation testified to 
the effect that various manufacturing in- 



Mississippi improvements besides their 
direct influence, upon local industries. The 
Mississippi riot only carries a freight traffic 
each year between St. Paul and St. Louig 
of more than four and a half million tons, 
valued at about $25,000,000, but is an 



ONE OF THE LOCKS BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 
It is eighty feet wide with a depth of five feet on the nils at low water. A iteamer 300 feet long can posi through it 



dustries four hundred miles below St. 
Paul, including the United States arsenal 
at Rock Island, Illinois, were directly con- 
cerned in the continuation and successful 
working of the reservoirs. 

Yet another and different form of im- 
provement is being applied in the twenty- 
five-mile section of the river between St 
Paul and Minneapolis. At present only 
excursion boats ply for half this distance, 
the upper end being a series of shallow 
rapids. To make the stream navigable 
for large boats, bringing the head of navi- 
gation up to Minneapolis, Congress passed 
in 1894 an allowance of $1,466,000 for the 
construction of two locks and dams. One 
of these was completed last year, and the 
second, now building, is to be ready in 
1908. These locks are eighty feet wide, 
"with a depth of five feet on the sills at 
low water, and each will let through a 
steamer three hundred feet long. 

There is an economic side to these upper 



important regulator of railroad freight 
rates. In many cases, shipments are made 
preferably by rail because of the quicker 
service, and this fact has somewhat limited 
the number of steamboats in actual use on 
the river; yet notwithstanding, the ever- 
present possibility of opposition river 
traffic has served to keep down the rates. 
An instance of this came to the notice of 
one of the government engineers : 

"Dallas, Texas, is about as far from 
Galveston as Memphis is from New Or- 
leans. Both Dallas and Memphis are 
great cotton shipping centers, and they 
ship their cotton to their respective 
natural outlets. From Memphis to New 
Orleans it is possible to ship cotton by 
boat at the rate of 35 cents a bale. The 
railroad rate is 75 cents a bale, and most 
of the shipping is done by the railroads 
owing to the greater speed with which the 
transportation is accomplished. Prom 
Dallas to Galveston, however, there is no 
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HOW THE MISSISSIPPI RAPIDS ARE BEING OVERCOME 
Before the construction of the locka and dams the shallow rapids between St Paul and Minneapolis prwented nayigati(» 



opportunity to ship by water, and the 
four railroads which connect the two cities 
do all the business of carrying cotton. 
The rate is $3 a bale.'* 

Granted, then, that the Mississippi acts 
as a freight regulator, the extension of 
steamboat service to Minneapolis will nat- 
urally mean, among other benefits, the 
reduction of freight rates on flour and 
lumber. Minneapolis is the great flour- 
milling center of America, and a consider- 
able portion of its output goes down the 
Mississippi valley; it has hitherto been 
carried by rail, but the completion of the 
locks will provide a water route, as a 
result of which a lowering of rates may be 
looked for. 

An extensive improvement, this, by 
which the Great River is to be made still 
greater and still more useful : a little Mis- 
sissippi to be kept navigable and within 
bounds, above Minneapolis, and the big 



Mississippi to be moved farther up, to 
another terminus ; local traffic to be made 
possible in the head waters; great and 
little industries to be assured of their 
running; a balance to be kept between 
floods and ebbs; and a new competitive 
influence to be introduced into shipping 
circles. 

These are national benefits. But even 
so they have met with a measure of opjK>- 
sition. The reservoir system of the upper 
Mississippi, which is the essential basis 
of them all, is operated in the interests of 
all classes but one: the riparian owners 
on the reservoirs, whose lands have neces- 
sarily been flooded. For this they are 
being compensated from the federal treas- 
ury, but nevertheless complaints are being 
made and the government is considering^ 
them. It is the interests of a few against 
a multitude. And the Mississippi, Father 
of Waters, is for the nation. 
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SENATOR CULBERSON. OF TEXAS SENATOR MORGAN. OF ALABAMA 

A ooDspicuous example of the highest type of Senatorial Who has an unbroken record of faithful and upright public 

integrity service 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SENATE 

BY 

C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 

AUTHOR OF "consular REFORll," "THE TRUTH ABOUT VENEZUELA," ETC. 

07ie of this year's fads has been indiscriminate criticism and con- 
demnation of the United States Senate, When the Fifty-ninth Congress 
convened the public was aroused in behalf of various reforms. The Novem- 
ber elections had swept several state bosses out of power. Investigations 
of the corrupt methods of certain insurance companies had been com- 
menced and other similar projects were afoot. Of course, Congress was 
expected to do its share in the general houseclcaning . Superficial observers 
here and there made bold to assert that the House could be depended on, 
but that the Senate might stand in the way of the accomplishment of the 
people's will. This had been said before, but it now fell on more receptive 
ears. And the campaign against the Senate was fairly on. 

As the fashion of attacking the upper legislative body grew in favor, 
provision for meeting its demands was made much as the millinery trade 
provides for a new style in hats. Certain publishers realized that an 
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exceptu^nal opportunity to sell their wares was at l^ahd. 'Articles and 
serietdf articles ass<iUing the Senate were printed. Advertisefn^ii'€^ Jihess 
were blazoned far and wide. Some of the criticisms wefe just- and fairybui 
many were nothing else than conscienceless appeals to dass hatred, ^eHi- 
ably tending to arouse unwarranted suspicion of good men and instiiiUions 
along with warranted suspicion of the bad. 

As if in pursuance of a concerted plan, Washington was invaded hy a 
small army of writers for the periodical press. Some of these were abii, 
conscientious, conservative and impartial, with no other desire than to bring 
about reforms and accomplish good generally, and some were— otherwise, 
A few critics did not even inconvenience themselves to the extent of travel- 
ing to the national capital, but wrote their expert analysis of the Senate 
and its members in distant offices. 

The craze will eventually run its course, as have all others like it. The 
country is already beginning to pause for sober second thought, and to 
consider facts. If the Senate, as a body, is what some writers have said it 
is, it should be abolished. If those writers have exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented, the public should be advised. The facts are desired in either event. 
The prese7it article of Mr. Williams, one of the best informed of the Wash- 
ington correspondents, is a discriminating presentation of the actual atti- 
tude of the various members of the Senate and of the Senate itself tou^rd 
questions of national importance. Its positions are in general in accord 
with the severe criticism passed by The World ToDay upon a certain 
coterie of the Senate, as well as with its appreciation of those senators wha 
are loyal to the ideals of representative government. It is a needed pleq 
for sanity as opposed to journalistic demagogism. 



HIS article is not in- 
tended to be a defense 
of the Senate. That 
body, as a body, needs 
no defense. If it did, 
^ the task could be most 
I creditably performed 
by any one of many of 
its members. It would 
be as presumptuous and futile for an out- 
sider, however able, to assume the re- 
sponsibility as for a fishintr smack to 
fly to the succor of a battleship. It 
is rather an attempt to set forth some 
truths which the people should know,' 
and must know, if existing conditions are 
to be viewed aright. Most of them will be 
old truths, and some may appear to be 
elementary, not to say platitudinous. But 
even platitudes have their uses at times. 

Many of the critics of the Senate have 
lost sight of some of the most obvious 
facts in the premises. They have seem- 
ingly forgotten, if they ever knew— 

That for more than one hundred and 
sixteen years the United States Senate 
has been doing exactly what the fathers 
intended it to do: act as a check on the 
passions and impulses of the other branch 
of Congress and of the executive ; 



That the presence of one unfit man, or a 
dozen unfit men, in the Senate does not 
render the entire body unfit any more 
than the presence of a few cowards and 
traitors in an army renders it cowardly 
or traitorous as a whole; 

That with comparatively few important 
exceptions the Senate has never acted. 
whether negatively or positively, con- 
trary to the genuine sentiment and the 
real interests of a majority of the people ; 

That when it has acted otherwise the 
trouble has not been in its constitution, 
or its rules and practices, but in its p>er- 
sonnel and in the manifestations of 
''practical'* and partisan polities; and, 
finally. 

That the faults and shortcomings of 
individual members and the evil results of 
political bargaining and long domination 
by one party are not the faults and short- 
comings and evil tendencies of the Senate 
as a body, but of the people who elect the 
legislatures w^hich send to Washington the 
men who make up the Senate. 

Who is Responsible for the Senate? 

**We must judge the Senate," said the 
late George Frisbie Hoar, in the ^re&t 
speech he delivered a few days more than 
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thirteen years ago, and which is now re- 
spectfully referred to those seeking light 
concerning the body of which he was so 
long a useful member, '* we must judge the 
Senate by the experiences of a century, 
and not by a few recent failures. What- 
ever there may be of existing evil may be 
corrected by the intelligence and good 



Oopn'ishted. 1908, by ClinedJnat 

SENATOR 8P00NER, OF WISCONSIN 
Who has not an altogether unquestioned record 

sense of the people, as other evils quite 
as great have been corrected in the past. * ' 
That was true when the pure and hijjh- 
minded old man from Massachusetts said 
it, it is true now, and it will continue to 
be true as long as our republican form of 
government endures. Had he gone further 
and said that existing evil must be cor- 
rected by the people he would have been 
even closer to the mark ; for in the people, 
and in them alone, rests the power to 
purge the Senate of the imperfections, 
and worse, that now exist in it. Govern- 
ment will not be any better than the peo- 



Oopyrishted by George Prince 

SENATOR PORAKER, OF OHIO 

Who is invariably opposed to legislation hostile to corporate 
interests 

pie who make it, any more than water 
will rise higher than the source from 
which it flows. A United States Senator 
is seldom or never other than typical of 
a majority of the people in the state from 
which he comes. This is as true of the 
good as of the bad. 

There are bad senators, of course. 
Some of them are merely weak, or easily 
led. Possibly one or two are actually 
corrupt, and certainly several, who look 
at everything from only the ** business*' 
point of view, stand for special interests 
rather than for the interests of the peo- 
ple. But, in every such instance, it will 
be found that the bad senator is fairly 
representative of a majority of the people 
of his state. It is not the fault of the 
Senate that he falls below its standard. 
It is rather the fault of his constituency. 

Kansas knew what Burton was, yet sent 
him to the Senate. Rhode Island knows 
what Aldrich is, yet complacently permits 
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his reeelection as frequently as he and the 
corporate interests he serves desire it. 
New York has long known what Piatt and 
Depew are, yet they have represented that 
state in the Senate for many years. 

Opposed to this is the attitude of the 
Senate itself toward such men. Since 



Scniton Fivonble to ConNmtion Intc 

Senator Aldrich is the most conspicaons 
example of his class, and a powerful re- 
publican factor even yet, but there are 
other and different republicans who do 
not agree with him or his methods, and 
who show it. If any one doubts this, he 
need go no further for confirmation than 
to the record of the day on which the rate 
bill was reported from the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. 

Some of the senators who favor cor- 
porate interests are powerful in the work- 



Oopjrrfghted by GeorKc Prinre 

SENATOR ALLISON. OF IOWA 
A ronscn'uti\ e, whoso probity is unquestioned 

Burton has been under indictment he has 
been barred from the Senate chamber by 
the sentiment of a majority of his former 
colleagues. The same was true of Mitchell. 
In another way, it is true of Piatt and 
Depew, who, since the Senate has come 
to know them for what they really are, 
have been stripped of the last vestige of 
legislative influence. They come from the 
greatest state in the union, and they repre- 
sent some of its greatest corporate inter- 
ests, but their ability to accomplish their 
purposes begins and ends with their indi- 
vidual votes. Even Aldrich is not the 
puissant figure he once was. 



SENATOR TELLER, OF 00IX)RA1X) 
An earnest advocate of right and justice 

ings of the Senate. That is because they 
are members of the dominant party, and 
because they are sent back for term after 
term by the ** business" elements by which 
their respective states permit themselves 
to be controlled. Kean of New Jersey. 
enormously wealthy and unalterably op- 
posed to any legislation tending to curb 
corporate domination, is one of them. 
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Elkins of West Virginia, a capitalist 
whose obligations are mainly to the rail- 
roads, and Foraker of Ohio, who, although 
he has indignantly denied connection with 
any special interests, is nevertheless in- 
variably opposed to legislation objection- 
able to snch interests generally, are 
others. Wetmore of Rhode Island is a 
nonentity who * does what Aldrich tells 
him to do, just as Aldrich 's bntler does. 
Allee, a product of Delaware's peculiar 
kind of politics, is another follower of 
such ** leaders." Carter of Montana and 
Hansbrough of North Dakota have been 
charged with wrongful practices in con- 
nection with Alaskan affairs and have re- 
mained silent. Crane of Massachusetts, 
the successor of Hoar, has aligned himself 
with the pro-railroad forces in the rate bill 
contest. Other New England senators — 
high-class men, too, like Lodge, Frye and 
Proctor— are partial to special interests, 
but they are the special interests which 
New England votes to uphold. If the 
people are dissatisfied they have so far 
failed to express their dissatisfaction at 
the polls. Depew and Piatt are so nearly 
at the end of their respective tethers as to 
make more comment on them unnecessary. 
Dryden of New Jersey is an excessively 
rich man, whose constant endeavor is so to 
shape legislation as to give added riches 
and power to himself and others like him. 
Flint of California, a former attorney for 
the Southern Pacific railroad, has yet to 
show his hand. Hale of Maine is one of 
the most independent of aU the Repub- 
lican senators, but even he seems to forget 
the public at times. Hemenway of In- 
diana left a fairly good record in the 
House, but has diminished the respect in 
which he was formerly held by standing 
sponsor for an amendment to the pure 
food bill which was palpably in behalf of 
the patent medicine trust. 

Millard of Nebraska is a "railroad sen- 
ator," but lacks the courage to wage his 
campaigns in the open. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on interstate com- 
merce at the beginning of the present 
Congress, and because he feared to have 
his position exposed too early, in view of 
his approaching contest for reelection, he 
effected a transfer to another committee. 
Clapp of Minnesota and Dolliver of Iowa 
had exhibited leanings toward the rail- 
roads in the past, but they realized that 



sentiment in their respective states was 
distinctly not pro-railroad, in the matter 
of the rate bill, and they acted accord- 
ingly. Senator Clapp 's constituents had 
exacted a written promise to support rate 
legislation before they returned him to 
the Senate the last time. Senator Dolliver 
knew that an attitude of even polite inter- 
est toward the railroads would mean the 
election of another man, probably Grov- 
emor Cummins, to his place. Both sen- 
ators were thus compelled to affiliate with 
the supporters of the rate bill. Both have 
been given much credit for sincere and 
disinterested eflPorts in its behalf, little or 
none of which they deserved. 

Dick of Ohio has a record which is by 
no means commendable, and it would not 
be safe to consider him either a man of 
great ability or a conspicuous advocate of 
the people. Gorman of Maryland, the 
nominal democratic leader, will never 
recover from the effects of the stories 
about his connection with the sugar sched- 
ule in the Wilson tariff bill. Hopkins of 
Illinois is of no importance beyond the cir- 
cumstance that several transactions which 
are not particularly creditable are marked 
against him. Knox of Pennsylvania has 
long represented the steel trust in a legal 
capacity, but Pennsylvania doubtless 
thought he was good enough for the Sen- 
ate if he was good enough for President 
Roosevelt's cabinet. Penrose, Pennsyl- 
vania's other senator, has all the late 
Quay's tendencies and none of his talents. 
Scott of West Virginia is not as con- 
spicuous a corporation man as his rotund 
colleague, but he is not free from the taint. 
Even the skirts of the brilliant Spooner 
of Wisconsin are alleged to be not quite 
clear. Stone of Missouri came to the 
Senate with a particularly bad record. 
The list is all too long, but, even if none 
of the men named is given the benefit of 
the doubt which is perhaps justifiable in 
some cases, they would still not be a ma- 
jority of the Senate. 

It is a grave mistake to assume that a 
mere change in the constitutional method 
of electing senators will purge the Senate 
of such unworthy members. Something 
vastly more important and far-reaching 
is needed. That is the awakening of the 
people themselves. They must realize 
their responsibilities and their duties. 
Every state doubtless contains a sufficient 
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number of good men to elect other good 
men to office. But where are many of 
them when primaries and conventions are 
held, and on election day! 

In their stores and offices, bewailing the 
tendencies of modern politics and declar- 
ing their aversion to soiling their hands 
by participation in such politics! Texas, 
Georgia and Alabama, among other 
states, make use of a system of primaries 
which enables the voters to declare their 
choice for United States Senators, but the 
eminently satisfactory results achieved 
are due much more to the people than to 
the plan under which they operate. 

The Senate Intended is • Check on Htsty 
Legielitlon 

The Senate's critics inveigh against 
the deliberation with which it acts. The 
framers of the Constitution intended it 
to be a deliberate and a deliberative 
body— /fee deliberate and deliberative 
body of the American Congress. And 
every patriotic citizen should applaud and 
uphold that intention. The members of 
the Constitutional Convention appreciated 
the necessity of creating one branch of the 
Congress which should.be sufficiently re- 
moved from public clamor to enable it 
to act with that care and thoroughness 
which the Continental and the "Confed- 
eration" congresses, and the various state 
legislatures, i^owed, by their lack of those 
qualities, to be necessary. The people 
and the branch of the Congress directly 
responsible to them were to be the body of 
the engine. The Senate was to be the fly- 
wheel, and the Supreme Court the gov- 
ernor. If the contentions of the latter-day 
critics of the Senate are correct, the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, too, should be 
elected by the people, and for short terms, 
at that. The Senate must not be unmind- 
ful of the will of the people, but neither 
must it be influenced solely by what may 
appear to-day to be that will. It would 
be tedious, even if it were not unnecessary, 
to point out the many crazes, such as pop- 
ulism, free silver, the greenback idea and 
other "popular*' demands, which have 
disappeared as soon as the people had 
time to deliberate and to think those 
highly important second thoughts. 

Of course abuses are possible under the 
laws and practices which control the 
Senate. But they would also be possible 
under any syBt^m so long as states make 



unfit men members of the body. Some- 
times filibustering is indulged in with 
other than good results. Sometimes the 
absence of any provision for cloture 
makes it possible for a senator to defeat 
a meritorious measure at the close of a 
Congress by ' ' talking it to death. ' ' Some- 
times a considerable number of senators, 
with "practical" politics or "business" 
interests looming large on their mental 
horizons, adopt dilatory tactics for an 
ulterior purpose. But on more numerous 
occasions, in the case of perhaps ninety 
per cent of the legislation brought before 
it, the Senate's deliberations result in vic- 
tory for those measures which the people 
really desire and which are beneficial to 
them, and in the defeat of the other kind. 

Say to the average member of the 
House: "This bill you have just passed 
is obviously unconstitutional, or unjust, 
or absurd." 

"That is all right," he will probably 
reply, if he belongs to the majority; "the 
Senate will fix it" If he is a member of 
the minority he will merely express the 
hope, rather than make the declaration. 

And the Senate has "fixed it" many 
times. It defeated the Force bill, for ex- 
ample. The charge has been made that a 
filibuster was responsible. On the con- 
trary, authorities agree that the Senate 
acted as it did because, after due and 
proper deliberation, a majority of the 
senators decided that the bill ought not 
to pass and that a majority of the people 
did not wish it to pass. Senator Hoar 
made an assertion to this effect in the 
open Senate some time before his death, 
and he was one of the proponents of the 
measure. 

Last year the Senate refused to act 
hastily on the Esch-Townsend rate bill, 
which the House passed by a large ma- 
jority. To-day that bill, unamended, 
would perhaps not command the votes of 
its authors. It was not even seriously con- 
sidered by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce when the work 
of the present session was commenced. 

This year the Senate insisted on amend- 
ing the statehood bill, which, as passed hy 
the House, forced New Mexico and Ari- 
zona into an alliance favored by a major- 
ity of the people in neither territory. 
They preferred to be eliminated entirely, 
so that the admitted daima^of Oklahoma 
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and Indian Territory might not be inter- 
fered with, rather than consent to a hate- 
ful coalition proposed for them by a few 
men at Washington. The bill providing 
for jointure would not have passed the 
House originally had every man there 
voted as his judgment and his conscience 
dictated. Yet none of the eager critics of 
the Senate has condemned the President 
and the Speaker for inducing the reluc- 
tant ones to vote otherwise. 

The Senate committee on the Philip- 
pines, by a vote in which party lines were 
obliterated, prevented further action on 
the Philippine tariff bill. That bill passed 
the House by a considerable majority, 
many Republicans opposed to it having 
voted for it because of the same reasons 
which led statehood ** insurgents" to join 
the "regulars" in sufScient number to 
insure the success of the administration 
program. The action of the committee has 
been called a victory for the sugar and 
tobacco trusts. Just as truly it was a vic- 
tory for the people in the states which 
grow sugar-cane, sugar-beets, tobacco and 
rice. Regardless of the ethical merits of 
the bill, the action of the committee meant 
that a majority of the people in at least 
the states represented by the senators who 
voted against the motions to report were 
opposed to it. 

The House passed the so-called Hepburn 
rate bill under whip and spur, only seven 
votes being recorded in the negative. It 
went through just as reported from the 
committee, without the change of even a 
punctuation mark^ not because of any lack 
of desire to amend it, but because there 
was no possibility of amendment under 
the House rules. It is true that practically 
unlimited debate was permitted, contrary 
to the usual custom ; but of what value is 
debate when no amount of it can bring 
about even the slightest change in a pend- 
ing biUf 

A majority of the Senate committee, 
composed partly of Democrats and partly 
of Republicans, reported the bill favor- 
ably and made Senator Tillman its spon- 
sor. The Senate received it and com- 
menced to deliberate over it. Neither the 
President nor any other sincere advocate 
of rate legislation believed it should 
pass without amendment. Some senators, 
among them the same Knox whom the 
President regarded as good enough and 



able enough to be his Attorney-General, 
declared that, unamended, the bill was 
unconstitutional. The desire of the Sen- 
ate to proceed with deliberation and cau- 
tion did not necessarily indicate that a 
majority of its members were opposed to 
rate legislation, but, rather, that the body, 
as a body, wished to frame a bill which 
would be the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The passage of the bill just 
as it came from the House would have 
made it an act of seventeen men, the 
members of the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, and not an act of 
tiie United States Congress. 

The truth is that if it were not for the 
S^ate due attention would be given very 
few of the thousands of bills introduced 
in every Congress. The House is practi- 
cally a negligible factor in the framing of 
properly considered legislation. The pas- 
sage or defeat of a measure by it is no 
certain indication of merit or demerit, 
and no conclusive evidence of careful 
study and investigation. In a very large 
majority of cases, the taking of a vote on 
any important matter is purely perfunc- 
tory. The autocrats of the House deter- 
mine far in advance what the result is to 
be. The designation ** House of Repre- 
sentatives," is misleading. Under the 
present system it is not a House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is a house of the committee 
on rules, in most cases, and at times is a 
house of the Speaker. No bill can be con- 
sidered unless the Speaker gives his con- 
sent. He is easily the most powerful man 
in Congress. The committee on rules com- 
pels the House to do its will, but the 
Speaker holds the committee on rules as in 
the hollow of his hand. It would be 
neither interesting nor profitable to recite 
the obvioudy bad effects of this autocracy. 
That is another story, known to all who 
wish to know it. It is referred to here 
merely in order to emphasize the contrast 
between the two branches of Congress. 
The actions of the House are not always 
bad, or misrepresentative, but in a large 
majority of cases they are hasty and not 
well considered, and frequently^ are not 
indicative of the real frame of mind of 
the 386 members. 

Persons either prejudiced or not well 
informed say the House is a body repre- 
sentative of the people, and the Senate a 
millionaires' club and a ^^llection of 
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agents of special interests. There are per- 
haps less than ten millionaires in the Sen- 
ate, and the percentage of friends of spe- 
cial interests there is not larger than in 
the House. Nor has the Senate a monop- 
oly in actual lawbreakers. Oregon, with 
two senators and two representatives, has 
been even more unfortunate with the rep- 
resentatives than with the senators. Only 
one of the senators was under indictment 
when John H. Mitchell died, but both the 
representatives were similarly marked by 
the heavy hand of the law. 

Senators of the People 

But how refreshing it is to consider 
good senators after so much talk about 
the bad : There is La FoUette of Wiscon- 
sin, for instance. Although he has been 
a member of the Senate but a few months, 
he is perhaps the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the interests of the people on 
the Republican side. Among the Demo- 
crats lus most distinguished counterpart 
in this respect is Bailey of Texas, the 
dominating spirit of the minority. Bailey 
is not one of the demagogic kind, willing 
or anxious to make political capital by 
assaults on corporate wealth simply be- 
cause it is corporate wealth. He believes 
in exact justice to all and special privi- 
leges to none, and he votes and speaks 
accordingly. Tillman of South Carolina, 
with all his explosive passion, is as honest 
a man as ever sat in a legislative assembly. 
He is gaining in dignity and poise with 
longer service. 

Culberson of Texas, an astute lawyer 
and logician, and as sincerely desirous of 
giving the people all that is their due as 
any man could be, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the highest type of senatorial 
dignity and integrity. Every official act 
of Bacon of Georgia will bear the closest 
scrutiny. Berry of Arkansas, Blackburn 
of Kentucky, Ovenhan of North Carolina 
and Clay of Georgia, though perhaps less 
able, are certainly not less upright. Cul- 
lom of Illinois was somewhat tardy in 
responding to the demand for relief from 
existing transportation conditions, but has 
since done all his ill-health would permit 
him to do in support of the rate bill. 
Dubois of Idaho, although possibly more 
of a politician than a statesman, has no 
corporate connections or leanings. Pulton 
of Oregon is also to be counted on the 



right side, as is Heybum of Idaho. Kitt- 
redge of South Dakota. and McCumber of 
North Dakota are considered both worthy 
and able. 

Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, the 
oldest men in the Senate, have unbrokcD 
records of faithful and upright public 
service. Newlands of Nevada, however 
much he may be inclined to ride hobbies, 
and despite his considerable wealth, en- 
joys the reputation of a good and efficient 
official. Even Clark of Montana, the 
richest man in the Senate, is almost 
invariably to be found voting in opposi- 
tion to measures in the interest of cor- 
porate wealth. The impulsive and emo- 
tional Patterson of Colorado votes and 
speaks in accordance with his convictions, 
which, though sometimes mistaken, are 
always honest. Rayner of Maryland, one 
of the minority's most brilliant lawyers 
and debaters, is as upright as he is erudite. 
Taliaferro and Mallory of Florida, Car- 
mack and Frazier of Tennessee and 
McEnery and Foster of Louisiana are 
good men, and Teller of Colorado is as 
earnest an advocate of right and jus- 
tice as the Senate contains. Beveridge 
of Indiana is in danger of being con- 
sumed by his overweening vanity, and 
sometimes politics leads him into grave 
errors. But he is an upright man. Alli- 
son of Iowa occasionally leans toward 
corporate interests by reason of his ultra- 
conservatism, perhaps, but his probity is 
unquestioned. The courtly Daniel of Vir- 
ginia is a sincere friend of the people. 
And there are others, comparatively new 
in the service, or inconspicuous or nega- 
tive characters, perhaps, but clean and 
representative public servants neverthe- 



The Office of Sine CriUeltin 

So far as the critics of the Senate are 
painting truthful and accurate pictures 
of dishonest or unfit senators, and are fur- 
nishing facts tending to drive such sen- 
ators out of office, they are performing a 
patriotic duty. The mischief is being done 
by those who seek to be sensational at any 
cost, or to create discontent as a means of 
furthering their own selfish ends. It is 
as wrong to condemn the good senator 
along with the bad, to say that the whole 
Senate is bad, as it is to be a bad senator. 
No greater service could be rendered the 
corrupt public official than to charge that 
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every public official is corrupt. That is 
not only an injustice to the honest and 
capable official, but to the public as well. 
The critic who assumes that because 
Depew and Aldrich are traitors the whole 
Senate is guilty of treason, or who at- 
tempts to create the impression that such 
men are typical of all their colleagues, dis- 
credits hiinself, which is as it should be; 



but he also deceives the people, which is 
otherwise. 

There is too much corruption in public 
life as it is. Let us confine our con- 
demnation to it. Let us give criticism 
where it is due and praise where it is due. 
Sometimes as much good may be accom- 
plished by pointing out the commendable 
as by calling attention to the bad 



HAS THE SPEAKEE TOO MUCH POWER? 

A SYMPOSIUM 




JAMES G. CANNON 
Speaktr of the House of Representatlvet 

J HIS question has been 
asked many times in 
the last fifty years, and 
has elicited various an- 
swers. It would seem 
that no oflScer in a Re- 
public is likely to have 
a dangerous power, so 
long as he is entirely responsible to the 
people for that power, and is obliged at 
frequent intervals to surrender it to those 
who gave it. Now, the Speaker must sur- 
render his power at the end of every 
period of two years to the people who 
gave it through their representatives. 
Further tiian that, the Speaker is ac- 
countable every day to those representa- 
tives of the people. At any hour when 
the House is in session the Speaker may 
be removed by the action of a majori^ 
of the House ; and so he is daily account- 
able to the representatives of the people, 
something that pertains to no other great 
oflScer of the government. Not only is 
the Speaker liable to removal every day, 
but any of his acts as presiding oflBcer 
may be reviewed and reversed by the 
representatives of the people through an 
appeal from his decision. Where is there 
another great officer so thoroughly under 
control as to his tenure and his acts, as is 
the Speaker of the House? What are the 
powers, so great as to be dangerous under 
such limitations, that the Speaker exer- 
cises? I confess I can not name them, 
and I have been in the House thirty years, 



under seven Speakers, and have been 
Speaker myself three years. 



y^r 



RJBPIUBSENTATIVE JOHN 5HARP WILLIAMS 
Fi*om Missisftippi, the Minority Leader 

I thought everybody knew that the 
Speaker, under the present rules, had too 
much power. I did not think that was 
a discussable matter. 

J. ADAM BEDE 
Republican Representative from Minnesota* tnd 
one of the most conspicuous ** insurgents** 
against the rules In the matter of the State- 
hood BUI 

I have not made a sufficiently careful 
study of the rules governing the House 
and the interpretation placed upon them 
to speak positively as to the Speaker's 
powers or the need of curtailing them. It 
might be wiser to have a committee for 
the selection of committees, so that the 
Speaker would be more a presiding officer 
than an arbiter of fates, and this would 
probably secure every needed reform by 
abolishing subserviency. But in a body 
so large as the House, leadership is essen- 
tial to the securing of results, and the 
Speaker can not be clothed with the 
authority necessary to party action with- 
out giving him a power which can be used 
for the good or hurt of all. While the 
unique and kindly character who is now 
Speaker occupies the chair there will be 
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little cause for complaint. In accordance 
with the boy's definition of a friend as 
** one who faiows all about you and still 
likes you," the members on both sides 
know every kink in ** Uncle Joe " and 
like him still. The House itself possesses 
all power, and no boss or tyrant can be 
created except through its own trucu- 
lency 




REPRESENTATIVE JAMES HAY 

from Virgliilft, Democnt. Ez-cliiirmtii of tb« 

D«mocratie Caucus 

To those who have served for any 
length of time in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it must be apparent that too 
much power is conferred on the Speaker. 
The consequence is crude and hasty legis- 
lation, lack of deliberation in the con- 
sideration of important measures, and an 
almost inevitable growth of legislative 
abuses. Plenty of time is given for debate 
on many occasions, but no time for the 
really careful consideration of legislation. 
The power of the Speaker is given him 
by the House itself and the remedy lies 
with the House. 




REPRESENTATIVE DAVID A. DE:ARM0ND 
nrom Mlttourl« Democratic Member of Commit- 
tee on Rul^t 

You ask me about the power of the 
Speaker of the House. That it is great is 
made manifest in many ways. A very 
late instance of its display appears in the 
disposition of the statehood matter. Be- 
yond question, a large majority of the 
House members favored concurrence in 
the Senate amendment f reeiger .the Okla- 
homa-Indian Territory propSs. ion from 
the Arizona-New Mexico outrage. Equally 
beyond question, the Speaker opposed 
concurrence. This he did, and had the 
right to do, by casting his vote according 
to his judgment. But his one vote counts 
for no more on a roll-call than the vote of 
the humblest man in the House. It is as 
Speaker that he counts for much ; it is as 
Speaker that he votes the timid, the weak, 
the expectant, the blindly partisan, the 
pitiably helpless. In voting these weak- 
lings he becomes powerful; at times ^1- 
powerfuL 



Yes, the Speaker is a great power, and 
much of his power is due to the ** power- 
ful " subserviency of those whose cring- 
ing and abandonment of their legislative 
functions make the Speaker their un- 
trammeled agent and oninipotent boss. 

REPRESENTATIVE A. S. BURLESON 

from Texas, Democrat. One of the mincipel ad- 

visen of Minority Leader Wimamt 

It is understood by every one that, 
under the operation of the present rules, 
the House of Representatives has ceased 
to be a deliberative body. Every Repre- 
sentative knows this. The consciousness 
of the fact has destroyed the respect he 
has for himself as a member of the body, 
and the country is rapidly forming the 
same estimate of the House that it un- 
doubtedly entertains for itself. No longer 
can deliberate consideration be given im- 
portant measures brought before that 
body; in fact, unless the Speaker con- 
sents, but little, if any, discussion can be 
had, and, if he so wills, no amendment 
can be offered. The Executive Depart- 
ment should never infringe upon the 
Legislative in the exercise of its proper 
functions. Under the theory of our gov- 
ernment this proposition is axiomatic, yet 
it is known by all that the Speaker (exer- 
cising the autocratic power voluntarily 
reposed in him by the majority of the 
members of the House) makes a compact 
with the Chief Executive, in effect that he 
(the Speaker) will jam through the 
House a measure on railroad rate regula- 
tion, which is not the fruit of the House's 
deliberation but one formulated in ac- 
cordance with executive wiU. To this 
outrageous wrong the Speaker adds insult 
by accepting, as the consideration of the 
unrighteous pact, a pledge that the 
Executive wiU not exercise his constitu- 
tional prerogative by transmitting a mes- 
sage calling the attention of the impo'Sent 
unfortunates who have thus surrendered 
themselves, to the iniquities of a certain 
tax law which burdens their constituents 
and toward which the Speaker has seen 
fit to adopt a ** stand-pat '* attitude. 

Every thoughtful iQan recognizes the 
necessity for proper rules to control the 
proceedings of a large legislative body, 
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but at this time few can be found even in 
the House who will contend that the 
present rules should not be revised or 
changed in some particular. Undoubtedly 
the members of the House should take 



back into their own hands the power to 
legislate, which in eflfect is now lodged 
with the Speaker. 



jf: S. (jS*</U^8<u.n^ 



THE "SITTING EDITORS AND THE 
RUSSIAN POLICE 



BY 

ERNEST POOLE 




I E is the ''Sitting Editor" 
because he sits in jail. 
While traveling last 
year through Russia I 
heard countless stories 
about this unique occu- 
pation. Here is a typi- 
cal instance: 
'A year ago, when the government was 
weak and frightened and the press censor- 
ship had become lax, the liberal and rad- 
ical editors suddenly burst the bonds that 
had bound them for decades, and poured 
out the most violent attacks, the most 
audacious witticisms. Not even the Czar 
was exempt. In one paper appeared the 
following : 

"One morning last week little Nicholai, 
Czar of Russia^ was taking a bath. At the 
same time a man on the roof of the palace 
was cleaning the chimneys and had just 
sent his chimney-sweep down the bath- 
room chimney. The boy's name was Nich- 
olai. 

'* 'Nicholai.* A voice came out of the 
fireplace, faint and muffled, from far 
above. The Czar sat up in the tub ex- 
citedly listening. The voice came again. 
'Nicholai.' The Czar thought it a voice 
from Heaven, so he stood up very proud 
and straight. 'Nicholai!' At this third 
call the little Czar rushed to the fireplace, 
kneeled and looked up the chimney, and 
in a loud, confident voice, he cried : 
"'Lord, here am I.'" 
The next day a squad of gendarmes 
broke into the newspaper office. The low, 
sqnare room was crowded with reporters, 
young men and women, who had finished 
their day's work and now sat chatting 



over their little cigarettes and the steam- 
ing glasses of tea. All sprang up ! The 
head gendarme glared about ! 

"Where is the man,'' he asked omi- 
nously, "who wrote this utterly false and 
disloyal article t" 

"Ask the editor— in that room," said 
one young woman. And then as the police 
marched in to interview the editor the 
reporters all smiled pityingly at a meek 
little man in the comer. "Petrovitch," 
one gray old reporter asked him solemnly, 
"how could you— how could you commit 
this crimet" 

The editor came out and pointed to 
Petrovitch. 

"There is the author," he said calmly. 

At once little Petrovitch, peevish and 
silent, was seized by the squad and hustled 
from the room. And when the clatter of 
footsteps had died away down the stairs, 
the crowd broke into peals of laughter. 

The gray old reporter looked up sternly 
from his writing: 

* * Children 1 How can you laugh f Ah, 
these are T,d times, when a Russian can 
write sr ^ things of his Czar." 

And yet it was he who had written the 
article. Poor little Petrovitch was only 
the janitor, the "sitting editor," kept for 
just such occasions and doomed now to sit 
for a month in prison, while the old re- 
porter gravely continued his writing. 

This trick I found has been common for 
decades from St. Petersburg to Siberia. 
It is only one of the countless shrewd 
devices used by the newspaper men in 
their fifty years' war for freedom. 

In vain the Czar's police have strained 
every nerve to choke the freedom of 
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speech. Thousands of writers have been 
sent to Siberia, thousands have been 
flogged with the iron-loaded knout, many 
have been hanged. In vain ! New writers 
have taken up the pens; the papers have 
multiplied a hundredfold. 

The censors have forced them to submit 
every paper for inspection before it is set 
up in type. In vain! The writers have 
simply written in such a way that the 
stupid officials have missed the meaning— 
but the people have seen. When they have 
wished to tell the people of some corrupt 
old governor, they have described a Roman 
governor who lived and plundered two 
thousand years ago— and the people have 
seen. In praising some noted Russian 
revolutionist, they have written of some 
man in the French Revolution— and again 
the people have seen. In describing Cos- 
sack outrage, massacre and rapine, they 
have placed the scenes in Turkey— and 
again the people have seen I 

One editor was even forced to send his 
copy to a censor in a town a thousand 
miles distant, so that when the copy came 
back all the news was a week old and 
dead; and when even this did not ruin 
the paper, the police came and smashed 
the presses, arrested the whole staff and 
closed the paper for good. But when the 
staff came out of jail they started a new 
paper. To start a new paper you must 
buy a license from the censor; but the 
license in this case was bought by a very 
respectable friend of theirs who told the 
censor that he wanted to edit a good con- 
servative paper; a month later this re- 
spectable friend suddenly failed in busi- 
ness and sold out to the liberal writers. 
And so the game went on. 

In Petersburg I knew the editors of a 
noted radical paper. I used to drop in 
at tea-time, and little by little I learned 
the story of their two years' struggle for 
existence. In this office the ** sitting 
editor" had been a bui^ man ; in fact the 
** sitting" was more than one man could 
attend to ; three of the real staff writers 
had done jail duty, and even the man- 
aging editor had served a month in prison. 
Three times the paper had been stopped 
for good, and each time they had begun 
again under another name. At the time 
I knew them, they had already been 
vamed a fourth time, and were looking 
bout for a respectable friend who would 



buy himself a license. Since I left, thdr 
office has again been confiscated and their 
paper stopped **for good." And at last 
reports they had cheerfully started life 
again under their fifth name. By this 
time they have doubtless been again ar- 
rested. 

It is hard to believe that police can be 
so completely outwitted, until you go to 
Russia and find that the Czar's whole 
bureaucracy has for years been so thor- 
oughly detested by all classes of Russians 
that now it is mainly filled by the least 
intelligent of the population. And of 
these the police are the worst I mysdf 
was arrested several times, as so many 
correspondents are, and I found the police 
in every case the most dense of mortals. 
From my newspaper friends I heard 
scores of stories about this stupidity. 
These two are typical: 

Some time ago a ipan threw a bomb at a 
governor, killed him and escaped. The 
government sent aU over the empire a 
placard with two photographs of the 
assassin, his front view and his profile. 
And three weeks later a policeman in 
western Siberia telegraphed: 

**Have captured both criminals and am 
bringing them to Petersburg!" 

At midnight in Petersburg- an innocent, 
peace-loving professor stood on a bridge 
staring down into the sluggish waters of 
the Neva. He was thinking of a rival pro- 
fessor who had a new theory about gravi- 
tation. 

"That man," said the professor aloud^ 
**is the dullest idiot in Russia." 

Instantly a big policeman pounced upon 
him out of the darkness and without a 
word began dragging him off. The poor 
old professor shook with terror. 

"Why am I arrestedt" he asked. 
"What is my crime f" 

"High treason !' growled the i>olicenian. 

"Butwhyf Whyf" 

"Oh, don 't try to fool me ! You called 
his Imperial Majesty an idiot!" 

"Heavens!" cried the horrified pro- 
fessor, the spectacles falling from his nose. 
"Why should you think I was speaking of 
the Czarf " 

The big policeman stopped and looked 
down, puzzled. 

"The dullest idiot in Russia," he said 
slowly, searching his memory. "Who else 
could you have meant f" 
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HOOSIER PASS. IN COLORADO, 10.380 FEET ELEVATION 

THE HIGHEST RAILWAYS IN THE WORLD 



BY 



EUGENE PARSONS 



AllTHOK or ** BRiriSH POETS OF TO-DAY," ETG 



a HEN the Union Pacific 
^ Railroad was built, in 
vg the sixties, the construc- 
ts tion engineer, General 
^ G. M. Dodge, found it 
3 clear sailing until he 
jj came to the Rockies. 
Years before, when 
fighting Indians, he had by accident dis- 
covered the pass, about thirty miles west 
of Cheyenne, named in honor of General 
W. T. Sherman. Here the road was con- 
structed. The altitude of Sherman Hill, 
then the loftiest point reached by any rail- 
way, was 8,235 feet above sea level. By 
a stupendous engineering achievement a 
tunnel, 1,800 feet long, was afterward 
bored through the hard granite, making 
the new crossing over Sherman Hill 235 
feet lower than the old one. It is now just 
8,000 feet above sea level. In the Con- 
tinental Divide the engineers were baffled, 
and the noted Rocky Mountain guide, Jim 
Bridger, was called upon to point out a 
way over the crest of the Rockies. His 
familiarity with emigrant trails enabled 
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him to map out a route where there is a 
natural depression in the mountain chain. 
The Union Pacific crossed the Divide at 
an altitude of 7,100 feet. 

At the time of its completion, in 1869, 
this was the highest railway in the world, 
but since that time much higher roads 
have been built in the Rockies, in the 
Andes and in the Alps. Two years later 
the Denver and Rio Grande Company was 
at work, ** rifting the hills'' and laying 
tracks. The task of conquering the moun- 
tain ranges had now begun, good and 
earnest. 

The Rocky Mountain range in Colorado 
is literally humped like a camel. No- 
where else on this continent, except in 
Alaska and Mexico, are there so high 
peaks as Mount Massive and Sierra 
Blanca. The trans-continental lines to the 
south and north found passes in New 
Mexico, Montana and other western states 
varying from seven thousand to nine thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and the loftiest 
stations in the Sierras are no higher. In 
Colorado the railways reach many points 
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ROLLINS PASS, ON THE NEW "MOFFAT ROAD" 
Said to be the highest railroad in North America. It is in the region of perpetual snow 



above the clouds: Silver Plume (9,176 
feet), La Veta Pass (9,242), Cumbres 
Summit (10,015), Lizard Head Pass (10,- 
250), Hoosier Pass (10,360), Marshall 
Pass (10,856), Hagerraan Pass (10,944), 
Fremont Pass (11,330), Alpine Pass (11,- 
560), Rollins Pass (11,660) and Pike's 
Peak (14,127). 

It is no easy matter to build mountain 
railways. The expenditures for bridges, 
trestles, tunnels, loops, etc., are simply 
enormous. The highest railroads cost 
**like fury," and oftentimes have engi- 
neering difficulties been encountered that 
taxed the ingenuity of construction engi- 
neers to the utmost. A well-known case 
in point is the famed Georgetown Loop, 
on the Colorado and Southern. As a 
railroad can rise only a certain number 
of feet in a mile, the line of track circles 
about in a ** serpentine trail," gradually 
rising higher and higher between George- 
town and Silver Plume. To make 
the ascent of seven hundred feet and a 
distance of only one mile by wagon road, 
the train climbs around and around four 
and one-tenth miles of rail, crossing 
^ear Creek eighteen times. The track 



on the high bridge is seventy-five feet 
above the track under the bridge. The 
steepest grade is 195 feet to the mile. The 
loop cost from $40,000 to $50,000 a mile. 
At Alpine Pass, where the Southern sur- 
mounts the dome of the continent at an 
altitude of 11,560 feet, the cost of a mile 
or two of track was about $50,000 per 
mile. The average expenditure of some 
thirty miles or more of the new **I^IoflFat 
Road'' has been estimated at $125,000 a 
mile. Owing to the construction difficul- 
ties met in the Animas Canon, the outlay 
for a mile of track north of Roekford 
aggregated about $140,000. 

The Rio Grande crosses and recrosses 
the Continental Divide, making grades of 
211 feet to the mile. From Antonito to 
Chama the track winds around the monn- 
tains, doubling upon itself, until it makes 
a distance of sixty-four miles. The air 
line between these two points is about 
thirty-five miles. Instead of curving 
around a mountain summit, it is some- 
times better to tunnel through it and 
make a short cut to the other side. Thns 
Toltec Tunnel was driven through tht» 
granite for a distance ofnearly a quarter 
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of a mile. So solid is the rock that no 
props are needed to uphold the mass 
above. As the train rolls out of the tun- 
nel, it passes directly upon a bridge set 
in the wall of stone, and this firm balcony 
of masonry is all that keeps the passenger 



the Animas Canon. The wall in this defile 
of natural masonry was smooth and verti- 
cal for almost a thousand feet from its 
base. ** From that height were seen hang- 
ing spider-web-like ropes, down which 
men, seeming not much larger than ants, 



MARSHALL PASS, WITH ITS SUPERB VIEW 
Where the train climbB a grade of 21 1 feet to the mila The picture shows the snow-sheds erected for the protection of the track 



coaches from falling fifteen hundred feet. 
Another instance of marvelous engineer- 
ing skill is the hanging bridge in Royal 
Gorge, where the canon is too narrow for 
both road and river. By means of huge 
iron braces fastened to the walls of the 
chasm (fifty feet wide at this point) an 
iron bridge is held in suspension, and 
huge iron bars depending therefrom hold 
the track in place at the base of a cliff 
2,600 feet high. Through the Black 
Canon of the Gunnison River the road is 
built for miles on a shelf blasted out of 
the rocky wall. 

A daring piece of work was the build- 
ing of the first mile north of Rockwood in 



were slowly descending, while others, 
perched upon narrow shelves in the face 
of the cliff, or in trifling niches from 
which their only egress was by dangling 
ropes, sighted through their theodolites 
from one ledge to the other, and directed 
where to place the dabs of paint indica- 
ting the intended roadbed. Similarly 
suspended, the workmen followed the en- 
gineers, drilling holes for blasting, and 
tumbling down loose fragments, until 
they had won a foothold for working in 
a less extraordinary manner. Ten months 
of steady labor were spent on this canon- 
cutting, months of work on the brink of 
yawning abysses and in the midst of fall- 
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ing rocks, yet not one serious accident oc- 
curred. * Often it seemed as though 
another hair^s breadth or a straw's weight 
would have sent me headlong over the 
edge/ said the chief engineer.'* The shelf 
for the roadbed was thus made, midway 
between the top and bottom of the red 
granite precipice, about five hundred feet 
above the river. 

The Ophir Loop, in the San Miguel 
Mountains, is an intricate maze of mean- 
dering lines and abrupt curves. Up the 
ascent of Marshall Pass, in the pictur- 
esque backbone of the continent, the train, 
with two powerful engines attached, 
climbs grades of 211 feet to the mile until 
the ridge of the Saguache Range is at- 
tained, 10,856 feet above sea level. 
Here the traveler gets a remarkable view 
of majestic mountains in all directions. 
To the west is the Pacific slope, and to the 
east is the Atlantic in the valley of the 
Arkansas. 

Hagerman Pass, on the Midland, reaches 
a still higher point, its altitude being 
nearly eleven thousand feet, and it affords 
a magnificent panorama of the Rockies. 
To the east, between Hagerman and Lead- 
ville, is Busk Tunnel, two miles long, cut 
two thousand feet below the mountain 
top. A little to the north is Hell Gate, 
which presented almost insuperable ob- 
stacles to the construction engineer, Mr. 
B. II. Bryant. With the utmost diffi- 
culty the material was transported, on 
the backs of burros, up the steep mountain 
trails. Men were lashed over the brows 
of cliffs two thousand feet high, and there, 
dangling like painters near the roof of a 
skyscraper, they blasted a roadbed out of 
the rocky front of the chasm. In Hell 
Gate Loop the train goes around four- 
teen miles to make a descent of only half 
a mile. The steep grades require three 
heavy locomotives to haul freight trains. 

The Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek District Railway, usually called the 
Short Line, stands in a class by itself. It 
was purposely constructed on high moun- 
tain slopes, rather than in valleys and ra- 
vines, in order to obtain the largest num- 
ber of scenic attractions. On the Short 
Line the traveler looks down into Chey- 
enne Canon and other gorges, or gazes 
across stretches ol country with wondrous 
heights and depths in all directions. 

Some details of the construction of this 



railway may give the reader an idea of tlw 
difficulty of mountain railroad building. 
For a large part of the way the roadbed 
was cut out of the granite on the east and 
south sides of Pike's Peak. The traek is 
forty-five miles long, while the air line 
between Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek is nineteen miles. The bends and 
windings back and forth make up the 
extra distance. There are spiral curve 
and horseshoe curves by the score, q>an 
ning the gorges and twisting aroui&d the 
mountains. One of the most diffienlt 
pieces of engineering on the line was be 
tween Duffield and St. Peter's Jkm^, 
three miles of track being laid to fgm a 
distance of 1,600 feet and an elevaliBn of 
540 feet. 

From Fountain Creek near ManitOB tte 
road follows the Frontal Range of fe 
Rocky Mountains to Summit, a 
of nine miles by air line, with an 
tion of 3,960 feet. Because of the _^ 
and precipitous character of the cooHliy. 
the construction engineer, Mr. T. Li. Wftf- 
ner, found it necessary to develop 
one miles of line between the two 
nine miles apart. The maximum gradte w) 
is nearly four per cent. He ran about aoe 
hundred miles of preliminary lines is lo- 
cating the best line for the route. Iiess 
difficulty was encountered in the imdu* 
lating surface of the western half of tbf 
line. Nine tunnels were bored throagli 
granite and hard rock formations, the 
longest tunnel being 532 feet. In buildici: 
the roadbed, immense masses of rock slid 
down the mountain side upon it, greatly 
obstructing the work. The highest poiBt 
on the line is Hoosier Pass, 10,360 feet, 
which commands a magnificent panorama 
of mountains and valleys. The two-and-fi 
half hours' ride over this high railway 
affords the traveler a series of views of 
unexcelled beauty and sublimity. 

The present year, 1906, will see buiV. 
through the Rockies a railroad that i^ 
said to be the highest in North America. 
the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific. Ir 
has been financed by David H. Moffat ami 
is generally called **the Moffat Road. " I; 
makes a short cut from Denver to Salt 
Lake City, traversing Middle Park and 
northwestern Colorado. In the tnouii 
tains the roadbed is hewn from the roe'^j 
a great deal of the way, and in the di*- 
tiuice of thirty-five mile8>are twenty-niw 
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8T. PETER'S DOME, BETWEEN COLORADO SPRINGS AND CRIPPLE CREEK 

as required between Duffield and St Peter's Doi 
AHce of 1.600 feet and an elevation of 540 feet 



One of the most difficult pieces of engmeering was required between Duffield and St Peter's Dome, time miles of track being laid to gain a 

distam ' * """ '"^ """* «- -^- » »'« * - 



tunnels. Sixty-six miles west of Denver 
trains pass through a tunnel 2.6 miles long, 
at an altitude of 9,930 feet. In other 
places huge snow sheds serve to protect 
the track, so that traffic is not greatly 
interrupted in winter. The road crosses 
the Divide at an elevation said to be 11,- 
660 feet, the highest point reached by a 
standard gauge railroad in this country. 
It passes through some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. 

The fame of Pike's Peak has gone to 
the ends of the earth, and associated with 
its greatness is the Cog "Wheel Route, by 
which name the Manitou and Pike's Peak 



Railway is best known. It was built in 
1889-90 to enable the tenderfoot to scale 
the Peak without the fatigue of climbing 
up the trail. It is nine miles long, and in 
this distance it overcomes an elevation of 
7,498 feet. It leaves Manitou at an alti- 
tude of ^629 feet and gains the summit 
at 14,127 feet. In the middle of the track 
are the two Abt rack rails forming a lad- 
der of notched teeth to which the cog- 
wheel clings. These rails are made of the 
best Bessemer steel and are eighty inches 
long. The roadbed, from fifteen to 
twenty-two feet wide, is for the most part 
of solid rock, and the track is firmly 
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anchored. The track is standard gauge, 
like that on Mount Washington. The lo- 
comotive pushes the car up and precedes 
it going down. Every precaution is taken 
to insure the safety of passengers. 

An undertaking similar to the Pike's 
Peak line, though more difficult in some 



PIKES PEAK, WITH AN ALTITUDE OF 14,127 FEET 
Within a diBt&nce of nine miles the railroad overcomes an devation of 7,408 feet 

respects, is the building of the railway to 
the summit of the celebrated Jungfrau 
Mountain in Switzerland. The road is not 
yet completed. 

Another Swiss electric road, now in 
operation, starts from Zermatt, 5,315 feet 
above sea level, and makes a run of five 
and a half miles, in sight of the Matter- 
horn and many Alpine glaciers, to Gomer- 
gratz, 9,910 feet. While this is the high- 
est road in service in Europe, the electric 
road of Cripple Creek attains a point on 
Pike's Peak a quarter of a mile higher, 
and the new cableway on the Argentine 
Northern Railroad makes a height of 14,- 
933 feet. This cableway spans chasms in 
the Andes that are six hundred feet wide; 
it is said to be the longest in the world, 
having a cable rope eighty-seven miles 
long. It has the highest engine station in 
the world, occupying a site nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile higher than the pinnacle of 
the Jungfrau. 

The short roads mentioned, on Pike's 
Peak and in Switzerland, are hardly to 
be called railways, they are simply tourist 
lines. The highest steam railroad of 
Europe is the Albula-Engadine line, 
opened in 1903. It may be termed a link 
in a system of railways that will, a few 
years hence, connect Switzerland with 



Germany and Italy. The Albula rons in 
a southerly direction, following the wind- 
ings of the Albula River, a tributary of 
the Rhine. It is in the southwest canton 
of Switzerland and traverses several val- 
leys, of which the Engadine is the largest 
and most beautiful. The road passes 
through numerous tun- 
nels, one being 19,246 feet 
long. At the highest 
points it attains an alti- 
tude of 5,980 feet. 

The length of the Al- 
bula Railway is thirty- 
nine miles. The lower 
terminus is Thusis, and 
the upper end is Saint 
Moritz. By an air line 
the distance is about 
twenty miles, which is 
nearly doubled because 
of the loops and curves 
of the track on the moun- 
tain slopes. The steeper 
grades are from two and 
one-half to three and one- 
half per cent. In the thirty-nine miles it 
overcomes a rise of nearly three thousand 
five hundred feet, the altitude of Thusis 
being 2,550 feet and that of Saint Moriti 
5,980 feet. The latter, the highest point 
reached by a steam railway in Europe, is 
actually lower than Colorado Springrs. 'The 
building of bridges, viaducts, galleries, 
tunnels, etc., made this an expensive 
enterprise. The ride takes the tourist 
through regions of romantic interest and 
of enchanting loveliness, surpassed no- 
where else in the world. 

The Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway in 
India has some pretty steep grades. Its 
highest station has an elevation of 2^66 
meters, nearly seven thousand seven hun- 
dred feet, which would not be considered 
lofiy in Colorado. The road winds and 
reverses along the mountain sides amid 
tropical trees and in sight of tea planta- 
tions on spurs and terraces. It passes 
through a land infested by tigers, leop- 
ards, and wild elephants. Darjeeling is 
situated on a saddle of a ridge in the 
Himalayas, whose tallest peaks are twice 
as high as the Rockies. The track has a 
two-foot gauge, and the heaviest grade is 
five per cent. The cars are small affairs, 
five and one-half feet by nine, and five 
feet eight inches high, with seats for six 
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persons. The run of fifty-one miles is 
made in six hours. 

Peru has the highest railway in the 
world, the Oroya, which runs from Callao 
on the coast across the Maritime and Cen- 
tral Cordilleras of the Andes to Oroya, a 
distance of 136 miles. The road starts at 



more than $21,000,000, or about $160,000, 
in silver, to the mile. It is called **the 
greatest feat of railroad engineering in 
either hemisphere.'' There are sixty- 
three tunnels and some enormous embank- 
ments. The Verrugas bridge spans a 
chasm of 580 feet. An army of workmen 



THE JUNQFRAU RAILWAY IN SWITZERLAND 



sea level and passes through the tropical 
valley of Rimac, then through the fruit 
belt, and, higher up, over spots where 
grass and potatoes grow, till it strikes the 
snow fields destitute of vegetation. It is 
steady up-grade all the way to the tunnel, 
seventy-eight miles, the road rising some 
five thousand feet in the first forty-six 
miles of the ascent. The Galera Tunnel 
penetrates the mountain at the highest 
point reached by any railroad, 15,645 feet, 
or nearly three miles high. Thence a 
swift descent is made to Oroya, situated 
in a valley at an altitude of 12,178 feet. 
The distance from Callao to the tunnel is 
covered in eight hours, and in this short 
time the traveler experiences a succession 
of climates, warm and cold— all the con- 
trasts of the tropic and frigid zones. 

This wonderful road was begun in 1870 
and completed in 1876, at a cost said to be 



were employed, the number reaching no 
less than 8,000 at one time. In the six 
years of the building of the road more 
than 7,000 of the workers died or were 
killed. Landslides and loosened boulders 
added to the list of the fatalities and acci- 
dents. Owing to the physical privations 
and hardships and the difficulty of breath- 
ing at high altitudes, it was necessary to 
maintain a hospital for the sick and 
wounded. Verrugas, a disease peculiar 
to that locality, carried off many victims. 
It is characterized by a species of warts 
breaking out all over the body and bleed- 
ing. So great were the obstacles, the won- 
der is that the construction of the Oroya 
Railway was carried through to success- 
ful completion. The wonders of the 
ancient world, except perhaps the Pyra- 
mids, dwindle in comparison with this 
stupendous undertaking. 
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jT has been said that art, 
Ci^ll like literature, though 
in a different fashion, 
in order to have any 
permanent and repre- 
sentative value, must 
reflect, express and in- 
terpret its own time, 
not necessarily in costumes and externals, 
but in spirit. * The conception and com- 
position of New Testament scenes in the 
spirit and circumstances of contempora- 
neous life is nothing new in the history 
of art, but is rather a reversion to a com- 
mon practice of the old masters. 

Phillip Schaff has said ** Every age 
must renew for itself the picture of Christ, 
who is the inspiration of all ages and the 
model of all classes and conditions of 
men.'' In the representation of Chris- 
tian themes many are unwilling to rise 
above what they believe to be historical 
facts, with appropriate archceologic set- 
ting. Others would give facts secondary 
place or entirely ignore them, in the study 
of religious sentiment and spirituality. 
The tendency of the latter class is to 
spiritualize too much the Christ of the 
Gospels and to think of him only as a 
mystical personage in some far-off sphere, 
seen dimly in the perspective of nineteen 
centuries, instead of a present-day actual- 
ity, an inspiring force in human life. 

The French artist, James Tisvsot, in a 
devout and conscientious manner has 
given the world a remarkable pictorial 
life of Christ set as nearly as possible in 
its original environment. It would be a 
mistake, however, to limit that life in 
art to the literalness of Palestine. The 
place of the Founder of Christianity is in 
the heart of humanity rather than in his- 
tory. Many of the old masters were real- 
ists in Christian art, painting into their 
pictures those whom they saw and knew. 



The quaint and eccentric but reverent 
figures which Giotto six hundred yeai^ ago 
painted upon the walls of the Arena 
Chapel at Padua in his ** Christ Washing 
the Disciples' Feet'* were all Italians of 
that period, a fact quite apparent without 
the disks of gold he placed behind the 
heads of the disciples to indicate that they 
were **holy persons." It is a wide reach 
from Giotto to the wealthy and famous 
Venetian, Veronese. While some of his 
subjects might be classed as sacred, his 
rendering of them is splendidly secnlar. 
In that immense canvas, '*The Marriage 
at Cana," in the Louvre, he has intro- 
duced into the presence of the Savior and 
his mother, not only his own portrait hut 
those of many noted people of that age: 
Francis I. and his bride, Eleanor of Aus- 
tria, Mary of England, Titian and Vit- 
toria Colonna. 

In the Prado at Madrid there is a noted 
picture of the ** Calling of Matthew*' by 
the talented mulatto, Juan de Pareja, who 
was once the slave of Velasquez. Christt 
only is in Oriental dress; all the other 
people are Spaniards of that day, and in- 
clude a Spanish nobleman arrayed in the 
regalia of his rank and the chief collector 
of taxes, who sits opposite him, wearing 
a pair of large round spectacles. 

There is a small picture, in that vast 
treasure house of masterpieces, the 
Louvre, which has inspired the widest in- 
terest among lovers of Christian art, * * The 
Supper at Emmaus" by Rembrandt. In 
the comer of a bare room three men are 
seated at a table while a fourth waits 
upon them. The men are unmistakably 
Dutch in type and with the exception of 
the central figure are plainly clad in the 
every-day garb of their time. The charm 
of the picture lies in its naturalness and 
simplicity and the very human quality 
which pervades it. 
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CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN, BY 0. W. ROEDERSTEIN 



What Rembrandt with consummate 
brush did in the middle of the seventeenth 
century finds its modern counterpart, in 
spirit at least, in the work of a group of 
German artists at the head of which stands 
the soldier-painter, Fritz Von Uhde, as 
originator and innovator. Tired of the 
narrowness and restrictions of the acade- 
mies these artists broke away and started 
what is known as the Secession movement 
in Germany and is represented by the 
Champs du Mars or New Salon in Paris. 



Von Uhde, the son of a president of the 
Lutheran College at Dresden, is an ex- 
cavalry officer of the Saxon army, from 
which he retired in 1877, at the age of 
twenty-nine, to study art. The next year 
found him in Paris a pupil of Munkacsy. 
Later he became a convert to that phase 
of art popularly known as **plein air." 
His picture, ** Suffer the Little Ones to 
Come Unto Me," a decided departure 
from conventional methods, made a great 
stir in art circles when first exhibited in 
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1884 in Paris, and was the means of revo- 
lutionizing the treatment of New Testa- 
ment themes. It represented Christ seated 
in a high-backed chair, in a small orphan 
asylum during the lesson hour, welcoming 
the little ones as they come to him. They 



there has been a conspicuous change of 
attitude in regard to the work of the in- 
novator, and now every gallery of note 
in Germany has bestirred itself to po6sess 
at least one of Von Uhde's pictures. It 
has been truly said that "Art such as his 



THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. BY FRITZ VON UHDE 
Thif painter b the Apoitk John of this modern art Rospel. which representa the New Teatament 
the spirit and circumstances of contemporary ]ife 



are just such children as one may see any 
day in the streets of a Bavarian village. 
No religious painting of the past two 
decades has been the subject of more criti- 
cism, favorable and otherwise, than this. 
No less a personage than Emperor Will- 
iam himself took occasion to pronounce 
the painter a renegade in art and a traitor 
to its cherished traditions. 

Since that day in 1889, however, when 
the picture was first shown in Munich, 



where human emotion goes hand in liand 
with technical ability, which has for its 
author a Teuton and finds its first recogni- 
tion in Gallic sympathy, can well be called 
modem.'* 

Von Uhde is the Apostle John of this 
modem art gospel. It is the Friendly 
Jesus, the Divine Companion, not of tl>f 
titled, the privileged and influential, but 
of the lowly born, the peasants and labor- 
ing folk of his own Germany, whom he 
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■LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD." liY E BRUNKAL 
A recent canvas of spiritualiied realism 

delights to portray. His Christ is one this, into his welcoming presence they 

with them, sharing their sorrows and lift- come reverently yet unafraid, 

ing their burdens, separated from them Other German artists who have painted 

alone by his spirituality. Conscious of the beauty and power of Christ amid sur- 



CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS, BY R VON GEBHARDT 
Modern m ipint if not in actual Mttin^ Christ is represented as a bright German lad, and the room is that ol the preiidait 

in a German theolocieal seminary 
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roundings essentially modem are Firle, 
Roederstein, Gebhardt, Zimmermann and 
Bninkal. Closely following in the steps 
of Von Uhde, Roederstein has painted a 
delightful conception of ** Christ and the 
Children.'* It is a simple picture stripped 
of all accessories and needs them not to 
emphasize its gracious significance. 

Gebhardt 's quaint rendering of "The 
Boy Christ with the Doctors/' modem in 



A recent canvas of spiritualized realism 
is Edward Brunkars **Lo, I am wth you 
alway, even unto the end of the world." 
At the golden hour of sunset Christ is 
standing on the shore of a lake, in the 
act of saying farewell to a goodly com- 
pany of village folk, accompanied by their 
pastor, who have come to see him em- 
bark. A small boat from another village 
to which he has been invited, containing 



CHRIST IN A FRENCH FLAT, BY EMIL BLANCHE 
Here the spirit of reverence a entirely lacking. There is nothing to indicate that the occasion is one of particular importance 



spirit if not in actual setting, shows not 
an interior of the temple, but the presi- 
dent's room of a German theological sem- 
inary. It is paneled in oak, with a frieze 
of paintings. The professors assembled 
seem to be having a most absorbing ses- 
sion. The young Jesus, seated a little 
apart from them upon a richly uphol- 
stered stool, rather too high for him, is a 
bright German lad to the tips of his fin- 
gers. The expression on the face of the 
young mother as she bursts into the room, 
to which she has been shown by the jani- 
tor, and discovers her missing boy, is quite 
indescribable. 



its pastor who reverently waits to eon- 
duct him there, has just touched at the 
landing place. With a gracious dignity 
in consonance with his imperishable dic- 
tum, the Great Teacher lays a parting 
hand upon those of the aged preacher. It 
is an intelligent-appearing uncovered 
group that waits in respectful attention 
behind him with the exception of the vil- 
lage official in overcoat and cap. 

It is in France, however, that the ex- 
treme phase of the realistic movement in 
religious art is most strikingly shown. 
Here one finds oneself in an entirely 
difi^erent atmosphere. Elliott Daingerfield 
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MAGDALEN IN THE HOUSE OF THE PHARISEE. BY JEAN BERAUD 

A forceful example of the French endeavor to " astonish the citiien." All spiritual significance is sacrificed for the sake of 

sensational effect 



has said ' * In the art of France, great and 
impeccable as it has been, even is in our 
day, in all the secrets and power of tech- 
nical achievement, and often as her paint- 
ers have turned to the Bible narrative for 
inspiration, it is ever the external and 
objective wl\ich concerns them. The 
spirit, the meaning, the holiness is almost 
always wanting/' The tendency of the 
French character to seize upon dramatic 
situations and startling incidents, and the 
daring way in which they are often used 
in the representation of scriptural scenes, 
has a most disconcertinsr effect upon the 
more serious Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
An acknowledged leader in the field of 
ultra-modernism is M. Jean Beraud, vice- 
president of the New Salon. His ** Mag- 
dalen in the House of the Pharisee" shows 
a club banquet room. The meal is over, 
and standing about or sitting at the table 
is a group of Parisian notables, society 
leaders, brokers and journalists, club men 
all, in the modish garb of the day. The 
Magdalen, attired in fashionable evening 



costume and evidently just from the ball- 
room, has entered and prostrated herself 
at the feet of Christ. Among those repre- 
sented are two well known dukes. The 
elderly man with napkin tucked under his 
chin is said to be Renan, the Judas of the 
company. One disagreeable element in 
the picture, and it has many, is its subtle 
satire shown in the individualizing of the 
.** Pharisees.'' It is a forceful instance of 
what occurs when the object of the painter 
is, as the French express it, **to astonish 
the citizen." All spiritual significance 
and devotional intent are sacrificed for the 
sake of sensational effect. 

The artist painted as a sequel to the 
Magdalen, '*The Descent from the Cross," 
which, on account of its more reverential 
spirit, is less jarringly rendered. The 
scene is transferred from Calvary to the 
high ground just outside the walls of 
Paris, the noted Montmartre. The entire 
group around the cross is made up of 
Parisians of the humbler class. Standing 
on the brow of the muddy hill and shaking 
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THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. BY JEAN BERAUD 

A more reverential spirit is in evidence here. The location represented is the high ^und ouUide the walb of Paris, the noted 
MoDtmartre. The entire group around the cross is composed of Parisians of the humbl»' ' 



his fist wrathfully over the wicked city 
which has put his Master to such cruel 
death is Peter, clad in the blouse of a com- 
mon workman. A sailor in a striped shirt 
is John. Nicodemus is the cure, who with 
other disciples and friends, all in modern 
attire, assists in tenderly lowering from 
the cross the body of the Lord. 

It is a relief to turn from these painful 
scenes to L'Hermitte's ** Christ at Em- 
maus'' or the ** Friend of the Lowly, '* as* 
it is sometimes called, now in the Boston 
Art Museum. Rough hewn and unlearned 
the Parisian workmen in the picture may 
be, but they at least have the saving grace 
of reverence, manifested for Him whose 
presence hallows their humble board. 

Emil Blanche has painted an odd pic- 
ture, in which not only the persons in the 
scenes, but Christ himself, are shown as 
modern French people. It bears the title 
'^L'Hote^'-The Host - and has been 
called ''Christ in a French Flaf for this 
is what the artist intended to represent. 
Christ sits at the table wearing a large 



figured blue and white dressing gown, mi 
is in the act of blessing the meal. Ifk 
hair is short and stubby and he has tte 
appearance of one accustomed to cleriiil 
work. There is nothing whatever in #ie 
attitude or expression of the people shoma 
to indicate that the occasion is of any 
particular importance. 

A picture in the Columbian Exposition 
which puzzled many people at first glance, 
because of its title, was Skredsvig's **Son 
of Man." It not only portrayed Nor- 
wegian country folk but Christ also in 
the dress of a Norwegian carpenter of the 
present day. He is passing through a 
small village among the hills with but a 
single companion, who by a movement of 
his hand points out the Master to a fellow 
workman. Near by stands a group of 
three in conversation about him; the old 
pastor, who has thoughtfully removed his 
hat, the village doctor, who has not done 
so, and a young lawyer. The "Carpenter 
of Nazareth/' holding his cap in one hand, 
lays the other lovingly upon the head of a 
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little ^\r\ who clings to a bunch of floweris 
she is too shy to offer him. In the fore- 
ground a farmer is bringing for healing 
his sick wife, in a wheelbarrow. To the 
left a family group await his coming. 
The grandmother has spread out over the 
way he is to walk her own wrought 
brightly colored rugs and fastened down 
the comers by her cherished potted plants 
in full bloom. The best she has and 
choicest is none too good, nay, is hallowed 



now attracting much notice is Byaiii 
Shaw. He has been called a ** painter of 
parables," and one of his recent pictures 
is entitled **The Comforter. '* It repre- 
sents a young Englishman of the well- 
to-do class sitting grief-stricken in an 
elegantly furnished room, at the bedside 
of his wife. A partially drawn curtain 
conceals her face from the beholder. At 
the husband's side sits the Christ, whose 
hand is laid in sympathy upon his shoul- 



'IHE SON OF MAN. BY 8KREDSVIG 
Christ 18 represented as a Norwegian carpenter of the present day, and the whole is Norwegian in conception and spirit 



by the tread of those feet which are tire- 
less on their errands of mercy and peace. 

Among the few American artists who 
have treated the theme are Gari Melchers, 
whose ** Christ at Emmaus*' is a strong 
picture prodigal in color, and F. Luis 
Mora. The latter in his **Holy Family'' 
has drawn a striking picture of the Babe 
of Bethlehem, seated in his mother's lap 
and receiving with much animation the 
earnest and devout attention of a group 
of men and women from the Italian quar- 
ter of New York. 

A young London artist whose talent is 



der. It wa« the natural conclusion of 
many at first sight that the wife was dead, 
which the artist in explanation denied. 
His words are noteworthy and strike a 
responsive chord the world around wher- 
ever high-minded living controls and 
shapes human endeavor. ' * The wife is not 
dead/' he wrote. **I strongly object to the 
idea that Christ is to be thought of only 
in connection with death, instead of being 
always with us It is quite pos- 
sible for a man to be fond of a good horse 
and to dress decently and still have Christ 
for a friend." 
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A PROMINENT ST. LOUIS REPUBLICAN 




JRDINARILY heredity 
has no rights which 
biographers of success- 
ful Americans, espe- 
cially of western Amer- 
icans, feel bound to 
respect. Often, how- 
ever, it counts for some- 
thing among the influences which have 
shaped the career of even the most 
resourceful of men. Supplementing en- 
vironment and training, heredity has 
counted for much in the life and work of 
RoUa Wells, Mayor of St. Louis. His 
father, Erastus Wells, was one of St. 
Louis's most prominent citizens. In busi- 
ness, in social life and in politics he was 
conspicuous from the days immediately 
preceding the Civil War to about a decade 
and a half ago. He established the first 
line of stage coaches and also the first 
street car line which St. Louis had. With 
seveitd banks, manufacturing and mer- 
cantile enterprises he was connected. For 
fifteen years he was a member of the St. 
Louis City Council. Prom the beginning 
to the end of Grant's service in the White 
House he was a member of Congress, but 
he did not belong to Grant's party. 

Said Simon Cameron in speaking of his 
son, James Donald Cameron, then in the 
Senate: "Don had every advantage that 
I ever had except the supreme advantage 
of being bom in poverty." This advan- 
tage was also denied to RoUa Wells. From 
the beginning he has had an abundance 
of this world's goods, but he has not 
allowed this circumstance to interfere with 
his purpose to make a career for himself 
by his own labor. After he graduated 
from Washington University in St. Louis 
a little over a quarter of a century ago, 
he connected himself with various busi- 
ness enterprises with his father. He also 
entered a street car company as a low- 
grade and lQW-S9JUui:i.Q4 employee, and rose 



by regular steps to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent and general manager. 
In all his stations and in every business 
enterprise in which he has been engaged 
his work has been thorough and conscien- 
tious. As a subordinate and as a superior 
he has always been popular with his asso- 
ciates. 

Mayor Wells lacks some of the. qualities 
which are often thought to be essential 
to the success of men in public life. He 
is not brilliant. He is very far from being 
what is called a good "mixer." Though 
genial and companionable in a high degree 
in the circle in which he moves socially, 
that circle is not broad. Of anything 
which could be mistaken for aristocratic 
airs he is conspicuously destitute. In 
business, in society and in politics he is 
one of the most approachable of persons. 
Yet he has none whatever of that so- 
called "good fellowship" and camarad- 
erie which is aflFected by many public men 
in the West. 

There is nothing particularly striking in 
the political career of Mr. Wells. A 
Democrat all his life, as was his father; 
well acquainted with the issues and the 
leaders of his party, and always earnestly 
devoted to its interests except when he 
thought it was going wrong, he was a dele- 
gate to only one national convention. He 
was elected mayor of this city. Practi- 
cally this comprises the whole record of 
his political life. And he is fifty years of 
age in 1906. 

But these figures do not tell the story in 
all its significance. The one national con- 
vention in which he figured chanced to be 
the most momentous which his part had 
had since that which met in Charleston in 
1860. It was the Chicago convention of 
1896, which nominated Bryan the first 
time. The convention of 1860 split the 
Democracy, put two tickets in the field, 
and made Republican success, which was 
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probable in any case that year, absolutely 
certain. The split of 1896, while it did 
not strike as near the middle of the party 
as did that of thirty-six years earlier, also 
created two Democratic tickets, and made 
it just as inevitable that Cleveland would 
be succeeded by McEinley as the rupture 
of 1860 did that Buchanan, on stepping 
down from office, would hand over the 
presidency to Lincoln. 

The convention of 1896 brought out 
Mr. Wells's political indq>endence. He 
refused to support Bryan. Independence 
was always a trait of the Wells family. 
Erastus Wells showed it in a still greater 
crisis than that which confronted his son 
in 1896. Though thousands of Democrats 
went with Missouri's secessionist, Gk)v- 
emor Claiborne F. Jackson^ in 1861, when 
he tried to cany the state over to the 
Confederacy, the elder Wells was a stal- 
wart Unionist He stood with Lyon and 
Blair in defending Missouri against the 
Confederates. Gamble, the state's pro- 
visional executive in 1861-64, who gov- 
erned it in the interest of the Union, was 
upheld by him. Lincoln had few heartier 
supporters in Missouri than Erastus 
Wells. 

"I am a Democrat," exclaimed David 
B. Hill in the convention of 1896, **but 
I am not a revolutionist." Hill opposed 
the Bryan platform and denounced the 
Bryan ticket. This also was Mr. Wells's 
position. From the early days of the 
silver crusade Mr. Wells had opposed the 
Bland idea. He rejected the policy of 
national dishonor and national disaster for 
which Bryan stood. Nor did he vote for 
General Palmer, the candidate of the old 
line Democrats. With thousands of other 
gold Democrats in Missouri and with hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in the nation 
at large, Mr. Wells voted for Mcffinley, 
and thus threw his ballot where it would 
count heaviest against the Bryan menace. 
It is believed among his friends that he 
voted for McKinley in 1900 also. But in 
1904, when his party went back to its old 
conservative anchorage, he returned to the 
Democratic fold. 

Mr. Wells's election as Mayor of St. 
Louis in 1901 and his reelection in 1905 
carry with them a double distinction. In 
each case the Republicans won the city 
for President a year earlier, McKinley 
etting it in 1900 and Roosevelt in 1904, 



At the end of Mr. Wells's present term 
in 1909 he will have held the ofSce of 
mayor longer than any of his predecessors 
in all the years which have elapsed since 
William Carr Lane's election in 1822, 
when St. Louis was incorporated as a city. 

Manifestly Mr. Wells must have re- 
ceived thousands of Republican votes in 
each of his canvasses. Without them he 
could not have been elected. As he had 
been a business man of experience and 
capability he was looked upon as a person 
who would be likely to give the city a good 
business administration. In each of the 
years in which he carried the city the need 
for just that sort of an administration 
was especially urgent. On the whole, this 
expectation has been realized. He has 
made some mistakes, but these have been 
much more than counterbalanced by the 
good work which he has done. 

The distinction attaching to Mr. Wells's 
election in 1901 was rendered particulariy 
marked by the circumstance that the 
mayor chosen in that year would serve 
through the World's Fair period. In 
1901 's nominating conventions and in the 
election the fair figured prominently. 
In making its nominations each party 
kept the demands of that occasion in con- 
stant view. The fitness of all the aspir- 
ants—and the number was unusually 
large on account of the honor which would 
attach to service in that term— was thor- 
oughly canvassed by each side before the 
candidates were selected. It was a 
World's Fair campaign which was waged 
in 1901, and the interest which it com- 
manded and the vote which it called out 
were especially great. For this reason the 
campaign attracted attention all over Uie 
country. 

Necessarily the demands of various sorts 
with which the Mayor of St. Louis was 
confronted immediately before and daring 
the World's Fair were numerous and 
exacting. The work of preparation for 
the fair in the way of city renovation, 
expansion and beautification involved, to 
some degree, the creation of a new St. 
Louis. Delegations in 1901-03 came to the 
city from aU over the United States and 
from many countries to select sites for 
state, municipal and national buildings on 
the exposition grounds. Through the 
seven months of the fair in 1904 and 
through the preceding and succeeding 
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months of that year visitors were in the 
^eity from every country on the globe. 
These included many persons of distinc- 
tion: the President, the Vice-President, 
cabinet officers, members of both branches 
of Congress, Governors of states, diplo- 
mats from all the great nations, and per- 
sons of note in all the walks of life, indus- 
trial, political, scientific, literary and 
other. During all those years the social 
demands on the head of the city govern- 
ment at receptions, banquets, the laying 
of comer-stones and other functions were 
naturally great. To these requirements 
Mr. Wells rose in a satisfactory degree. 



Not since DeWitt Clinton, more than a 
century ago, resigned from the United 
States Senate to accept the post of Mayor 
of New York have so many men of national 
distinction in one direction and another 
been at the head of city governments as 
there are at this moment. These include 
Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, Edward P. 
Dunne of Chicago, (Jeorge B. McClellan 
of New York, John Weaver of Philadel- 
phia, Brand Whitlock of Toledo, and 
others. No list of notables in this field, 
however, would be complete which omitted 
the name of the Mayor of St. Louis, Rolla 
Wells. 



A SAILOR OF FORTUNE 

EPISODES FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF A MODERN SEA-FARER, 
WHOSE OCCUPATION ENABLES HIM TO "SEE QTIES AND BfEN," 
AND WHO IS A SPIER-OUT OF NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TRADE. FROM A DANISH-AMERICAN OFFICER'S NARRATIVE 

BY - 
ROBERT W. NEAL 




]S if it got into his blood 
with the salt air he 
breathes, the spirit of 
the ocean possesses many 
a modem Scandinavian 
as it possessed the 
Northmen in the days 
when Hengist beached 
his boats on the narrow Ebbsfleet sand- 
spit and Hrolf *s barques found their way 
up the Seine to Paris. The sea calls to 
our desire, and our desire answers the call 
of the sea. We accumulate on it compe- 
tencies and even what, in our land of fru- 
gal needs, are fortunes. We join in no 
unimportant degree in civilizing the world 
through commerce, to do which is itself a 
thing of romance. But if we neither 
profited ourselves nor had a part in the 
great inter-nation trade, the sea would call 
us and we should answer just the same. 
**It is wyrd"— the thing that is to be. 

Hence, before I was fourteen I was an 
apprentice in the royal navy, and at fif- 
teen, because so few midshipmen can be 
^4vWQ^ rapidly in tb^ king's oemce^ I 



transferred to the merchant line. I was 
ship's boy— everybody's slavey. Our first 
voyage took us to Puerto Cabello, in Vene- 
zuela. 

Carrying Contnbtnd Arms tnd Ammunitloii to 
Venezuela 

As we lay one night warped close in to 
the quay, I was routed out by the bosun. 

''Get up, you little devil," he grumbled. 
*'Goondeck." 

He did nothing more than shake me and 
pull me out of my bunk, and I thought 
him very gentle. 

It was a moonless night, shot brightly 
through with a thousand stars that 
beamed from a low, deep-colored sky. On 
deck a dozen boys and sailors gathered 
about the first officer, waiting the cap- 
tain's orders. 

'*Mr. Jensen," said the latter, **that 

nigger firm won't receive those oases 

of nails and crowbars unless we deliver 
'em by daylight. They've got us by their 
contract, too. Take these lads and get up 
the cases quietly. No noise, now. We'll de- 
liver Qur Qopsignm^nt wd ta>^ back ^^ 
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money for those goods yet if that black 
rascal with the musket don't stop us." 

Down we dived into the hold, to wrestle 
with the heavy cases marked ** Nails" and 
** Crowbars." On deck again, we passed 
them ashore, and there again wheeled 
them on barrows into the shadow of an 
old warehouse, where carts were waiting. 
Meanwhile, a negro soldier, ragged and 
much armed, paced a beat a half mile long 
that ended at our vessel. As he neared 
the ship we concealed ourselves, and when 
his back was turned, we rushed at our 
work again. The captain had promised 
an extra ration if we got the cases off be- 
fore dawn, and we feared that the sentinel 
would prevent a nocturnal landing. 

In the morning, carrying the captain a 
glass of rum, my usual duty, I found the 
first oflScer with him when I opened the 
door. They were talking lowly, but an- 
grily, and neither noticed me. 

'*No you don't," the mate growled. '*I 
believed you were honest enough till the lid 
of a case came off. Keeping a contract! 
You know where I'd be, and where all 
those lads would be, if we'd been caught 
landing rifles and ammunition. D— n! 
I've a wife and child. You lied to me and 
got me to run the risk, now you pay me 
for it." 

"How ,mucht" coughed the captain, 
purple from neck to forehead with wrath. 
*'Howmucht" 

' ' Twenty-five-hundred-dollars, ' ' droned 
the mate, with slow emphasis. It was then 
the captain caught sight of me. 

**You imp! You spy!" he roared, and 
flung at me the first thing in reach. It 
was a gin-flask, and it shattered within 
three inches of my ear. It was months 
before I dared tell even my brothers how 
I had helped to smuggle contraband arms 
with a sentinel pacing alongside our ship. 

The Greenltnd Trade and American CapItaUsta 

The *' Greenland trade" may be a 
phrase to smile at in ports from which the 
markets of half a continent are supplied, 
but the Greenland trade is no small thing 
to the Danish government, for it costs the 
nation $100,000 net loss each year. The 
trade in seal and whale oil is dead ; when 
Denmark buys these products from its 
Esquimo prot^g^s, it does so because these 
>re almost all they have to exchange for 
applies, and b^Q^us^ it WQuld be impos- 



sible to make them understand that some- 
thing called kerosene has filled all the 
markets that once bought eagerly of them. 
Besides these oils, the pelts of white and 
blue foxes are the most they have to seU. 
A good pelt is worth $200 at retail, though 
the government receives but $20. It sends 
back underclothing and provisions, which 
it sells under cost— a pound of twenty- 
five cent coffee at fifteen cents, for in- 
stance. When I tell my American friends 
things like this, they exclaim admiringly, 
**What a wonderful example of national 
philanthropy." We do not think of it 
so; Greenland is ours, and we must care 
for it— and what about the care of the 
Indian tribes in America t 

Denmark can not, however, always keep 
Greenland in reserve for the future, as 
she has so far willed to do, either for the 
sake of the natives, who must perish when 
commerce comes, or as a national resource 
for later times. Too many shrewd cap- 
tains have looked about them and carried 
abroad tales of the desolate land that is 
nevertheless rich in opportunities. Al- 
ready, half a hundred vessels leave Phila- 
delphia each summer for Ivigtut and Ark- 
sut-fiord, to bring back all that Denmark 
permits to be exported of the island's 
large kryolit deposits— deposits for which 
American capitalists are said to have 
offered $50,000,000, because the mineral 
is necessary in making fusible pottery. 

Mileus Erichson, the Danish publicist 
who overrode popular derision, established 
Ai/grd-culture, the cultivation of forests on 
the public lands, thus providing a re- 
source for the future on which the nation 
has already begun to draw, and in addi- 
tion made the work of reforesting a means 
for founding a successful outdoor re- 
formatory for criminal prisoners, has or- 
ganized a popular movement that has 
made strong demand upon the government 
for the development of the Greenland coal 
deposits. 

Yet again, fortunes will surely be made 
in fishing ; for I know of waters along the 
iminhabited coasts where, with a $20,000 
steamer, and beyond the survey of the 
coast patrol, one could take such catches 
of salmon as would quickly make him a 
rich man. It is only a question of time 
when such resources as these will be ex- 
ploited; and the merchant-navigators, al- 
ways the f orerangers of comm^rcQ oft ti^w 
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shores, have already spied them out, re- 
ported them, and prepared besides to take 
their share of them. 

A Fisherman's Adventure 

The time came presently when, having 
completed the course in the School of 
Navigation **with honor,'' I held an inde- 
pendent command. It was a Danish 
trawler, and the waters we fished were oflf 
British shores where Great Britain for- 
bade English fishermen to fish. Moray 
Firth is a part of the high seas; but Scots' 
wishes long ago led to the prohibition of 
English fishing there. The Scots, how- 
ever, are themselves poor fishers, and the 
water writhed with untaken fish. It was 
our luck to discover, before other trawlers 
did, the international right to fish here, 
and while we had the secret our returns 
were sixty per cent a year. We often 
pulled up one thousand two hundred cod 
at a cast, practically none of less than ten- 
pound weight. 

The second week I was out, I almost 
lest my steamer. Trawling is a dangerous 
employment when wind and sea are high, 
for the steamer is no larger than an ocean- 
going tug. The trawling-net, woven of 
heavy ropes and swung between two iron- 
weighted end pieces of wood, is trailed 
at the stem by a wire cable as thick as a 
strong wrist. From its bottom drags a 
heavy chain, sweeping the bed of the 
ocean. When net or chain catches on a 
great stone, bringing the boat to a dead 
stop, the seas may swamp the vessel. 

We were trawling in a heavy wind when 
our drag-chain caught. The strain lifted 
the prow clear of the water, and at the 
same moment a big wave climbed aboard 
at the stem. 

'* Cut loose," I shouted, for we were in 
extreme danger. But the ax-man had 
been thrown into the scuppers and was 
buried in the welter of water there. The 
engines strained, the cable held, the stem 
dipped and another wave was at hand. I 
foresaw the end of the young skipper, his 
boat, and his crew ; but just as the second 
rush of water was about to overwhelm us, 
the cook, white-aproned, fioury-faced, and 
himself as white as the flour, dashed out 
with a cleaver. He struck a glancing blow, 
but that was enough to break the taut- 
drawn cable. The great wire rope ripped 
aparty the stump of it whipping aside and 



knocking the cook unconscious^ and the 
little steamer let her nose safely into the 
sea once more. 

I stood one winter night at the prow of 
a freight steamer as it shouldered its way 
through the broken ice of the harbor of 
Christiania, an ordinary seaman, heaving 
the lead. The night was clear as a glit- 
tering icicle and cold as an arctic dawn. 
Scarcely a drop of water fell from the 
line as I drew it up, but instead froze 
there as soon as it reached the air; the line 
was a rope of ice three inches thick. I 
had stood there four hours, and no feeling 
was left in hand or foot. 

In the Russian Service 

Five years later I stood on the deck 
of a new, large boat, the vessel's first 
officer, bringing it over the same course 
into the harbor of Christiania. 

When we docked, a siunmons was de- 
livered to all the oflficers from the com- 
pany's agent. ** Gentlemen," he said, 
when we reported, *'the company has sold 
six vessels to Russia. They are for the 
* Volunteer Merchant Fleet,' which the 
Russian people are said to have paid for. 
Russian officers will be in command, but 
most of you can remain if you will take a 
lower rank. Our company will keep con- 
trol as agents of the Russian owners." 

He explained confidentially that we 
should really be in the service of the Czar, 
since not a ruble of the "popular sub- 
scription" but had come from the im- 
perial treasury ; and he told us that many 
of the Russian officers were without experi- 
ence and would depend on us. I was re- 
duced to second officer's rank, but, like 
others, I refused to surrender my quarters 
or take reduced pay. It was agreed, too, 
that the Russian first officer should be in 
command of the deck only during my own 
watch, and that, as an untrained man, he 
should give no order without consulting 
me. On the other hand^ I seldom con- 
ferred with him, but issued commands as 
freely as I had before. On our vessel it 
was more than four years before this 
double-headed authority caused trouble. 

Two months after the transfer, our ves- 
sel was headed out of the Kattegat with a 
cargo of railroad iron for Vladivostok, 
and we Danish officers were laboriously 
imparting to our supplanters and prot^gfes 
the rudiments of navigation. It was slow 
work. I was called below one night as, on 
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our return voyage, we were in Dover 
Strait, and left the first officer in charge. 
Fifteen minutes later, I found the ship 
bearing down upon a red light dead 
ahead. 

" Port, port," I shouted, ''throw her 
over"; and as the response was slow, I 
leaped to the wheel and flung the ship up 
almost into the wind. The Russian came 
bustling up. 

"It's all right," he said. ''I held her 
steady ahead. I've held her straight for 
the light right along." 

"What light is itt" 

"Oh," with extreme indiflference, '*I 
don't know, I don't know. But," earn- 
estly again, "I've kept her steady ahead 
all the time." 

We were abreast of the light now— that 
of a five-mast steel schooner, which we 
cleared by some fifteen fathoms. Had we 
not veered, both vessels would probably 
have gone down. 

A strenuous life we led transporting 
government supplies, though it was rather 
the foreign officers in the fleet than the 
Russians who gave the push. The latter 
were more concerned with precedence and 
authority than with effective service. On 
our second voyage, we groimded in Suez 
Canal. It was of course necessary to clear 
this important channel at once, and our 
captain ordered part of the cargo of mili- 
tary stores to be set ashore. At once the 
colonel in charge blustered up : he had no 
permission from St. Petersburg; we must 
not move a case until he communicated 
with tlie government. The captain ex- 
plained, in vain, for the colonel called up 
the detail of soldiers in his retinue. Then 
the captain 's good Danish temper began to 
seethe. He stalked into his cabin, came out 
with two immense revolvers, and leveled 
both on the colonel. 

"Down," he roared, "go down. Go to 
your cabin. And when you get there, stay 
there. If you stick your head out, one 
hair of it, until we are through the canal, 
a sailor shall knock it oflP with a marlin- 
spike." 

In six hours we were floated and the 
goods reshipped. 

During this Russian service, I came to 
understand, more thoroughly than I can 
fully write, how literally true among Rus- 
sians is their proverb: "Only two things 
speak: rubles and vodka." An accommo- 



dation, however, is the equivalent of 
money. 

A merchant vessel, bound for Port 
Arthur, lay ice-bound at Vladivostok. A 
Russian troop transport was also prepar- 
ing to leave. The Russian officers, prefer- 
ring a comfortable voyage, hinted to the 
merchant captain that it would be con- 
venient if he delayed sailing a day or two 
and took them aboard. Instead, he asked 
the port-warden for the ice-breaker. Cer- 
tainly, at once. 

No ice-breaker came, however. The har- 
bor officers were extremely sorry. But the 
steamer was so busy; as soon as possible 
.... Thus a week was lost The captain 
yielded, sent a polite note to the officers 
that he had been delayed and would take 
pleasure in receiving them on board, and 
within two hours the ice-boat was at lei- 
sure. 

I sat as a guest at a dinner aboard a 
Danish merchant ship at Port Arthur. 
Unofficially, a Russian admiral was there. 
"Fine champagne, captain," said he to 
the host. "Be so kind as to send me a 
half-dozen cases to-morrow." They were 
sent Outwardly, this was an ordinary 
business transaction. Moreover, had a bill 
followed, it would have been paid; but 
for that captain, life thereafter, on that 
station, would certainly have been diffi- 
cult living. 

When the Russian quarantine phyacian 
comes off to a ship, it is only good form to 
offer him a pony of old cognac and set a 
box of choice cigars before him. He tast^ 
the brandy slowly, signs the ship's papers 
without reading them, bows gracious^— 
and good-bye to the doctor and the eigara 
When later the port-warden comes aboard, 
he carelessly tosses his gloves on the table. 
He too signs all the papers presented with- 
out troubling to read them. But if when 
he picks up his gloves a twenty-ruble note 
does not rustle in one of them, he bethinks 
him. . . yes, that one paper. . . one 
moment, please. . . Then twenty rubles 
will not suffice. 

The world's best market for old iron is 
Hong-kong. England, for instance, ships 
thousands of pounds of old horseshoes 
thither, for the Chinese mine little iron. 
For many years, the Russian naval station 
at Vladivostok shipped large amounts of 
old ship and engine iron to Hong-kong. 
but the "expenses" were very great ai^ 
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' the government got nothing. An imperial 
'' commission" came out to superintend 
I the trade. Then the ' * expenses ' ' rose, and 
the government not only got no money, 
. but began to receive bills for freightage. 
:- As a last resort, the wreckage was ordered 
:. shipped to Russia^ where it is reshipped to 
Hong-kong. The government pays the 
transportation, as it did before, and re- 
L ceives as much as formerly. 
L The beginning of my fifth year in the 
Russian service foimd my Russian first 
officer so improved in navigation that he 
coidd be trusted not to steer straight for 
a light without finding out what light it 
was, and the consequent feeling of compe- 
tence stirred in him the resolution to as- 
sert his authority. He happened to order 
a sailor unwittingly from the work I had 
given him. I reprimanded the man for 
not explaining to the officer that I had di- 
rected the work, as it was his duty to do. 
, But the officer construed my reprimand as 
^ a denial of his authority. A complaint f ol- 
^ lowed to the captain, and this being dis- 
, regarded, he forwarded charges to the gov- 
I emment— not of insubordination, but of 
, trampling and spitting on the Russian 
I flag! This I only learned two years later. 
The government asked our company 
when my ship would reach port, and the 
company promptly cabled me to leave the 
vessel at Singapore and take command of 
a passenger ship plying from Chinese 
ports south. Thus, knowing nothing of 
the absurd charge against me, I came to the 
bridge. When at last the manager told 
me of the complaint, I was not permitted 
to go to St. Petersburg to defend myself. 
A full explanation was filed with the Rus- 
sian minister at home, whieh brought only 
the reply that it was plausible, but that, as 
the matter had not been heard, it was im- 
possible to determine what the truth was. 
The minister was willing to say orally that 
the accusation was ''too flimsy for sail- 
doth*'; but he intimated that, as the word 
of a Russian officer would be matched 
against that of a foreigner, it was foolish 
to insist on a trial, and more foolish to 
think of going to St. Petersburg. He 
doubtless was right: the charge remains 
now only an accusation, filed but unheard. 

A Diplomatic MlMlon 

Most prominent of all the incidents of 
my captaincy in the Far East stands out 
my *' diplomatic mission" for the great 



German merchant company whose white 
flag with the crossed keys is known alike in 
New York and Hamburg, in Manila and 
Singapore. One of its uppish captains 
had brought it into much disfavor with 
the Americans in the East at a time when 
the American recollection of German be- 
havior in Manila Bay was still as vivid 
as it was irate. 

He had most adeptly turned an oppor^ 
tunity for making friends into an occasion 
for making enemies. None but the tactless 
sort of German could have bungled witli 
so expert a skiU. With full coal bunkers, 
he anchored at Jolo, Sulu Islands, when 
for lack of coal the ice-plant there had 
suspended. An American officer waited 
on him with a request for coal. If the 
American's German was bad, the Ger- 
man's manners were worse. He lent scant 
hearing to the request, and bristled with 
dignity when he heard it His ship was 
not a collier, it was a merchant ship : no! 

The American commandant waited on 
him with an explanation. Transports 
were overdue; the ice-plant had stopped; 
women, wounded soldiers, sick children, 
were suffering. The captain was indiffer- 
ent He navigated a ship, he did not sell 
coal. 

''Very well," returned the command- 
ant. "The islands are under military oc- 
cupation. You will not leave the harbor 
until we receive the coal. If it is not on 
the way in two hours, soldiers will come 
and take it." 

Then, grudgingly, the captain supplied 
the coal. It cost him $9.50 a ton; he 
sent a bill at the rate of $60 a ton. It was 
paid promptly, but remembered. 

Next week another ship of the line 
anchored in the bay. The American 
officer came aboard and received the list 
of the vessel's cargo, passengers and fit- 
tings that the law requires to be ready 
when he comes over the rail. He glanced 
about deck; two old dredge-baskets caught 
his eye. He glanced through the list; they 
were not included. 

'*You declare this as your full and true 
list!" 

"Yes." 

"It is not complete. You will consider 
your vessel under detention." 

The violation was merely technical, but 
the vessel was fined $5,000. The com- 
pany wrote and explained. Next week an- 
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other ship was fined a like amount. ' The^ 
company sent down a special agent to ex-'; 
plain. He arrived in time to appear in * 
court when the third vessel was fined a , 
third $5,000. The company laid oflf all , 
ships and cast about for means of getting - 
an understanding. Since the Americans 
now ignored allGiermans sent as command- 
ers or agents, the company chartered my 
steamer under the Danish flag. 

**At whatever price," they said, 
''smooth over this asinine blunder and 
set us right." 

I sailed into port without a list, for it 
is next to impossible to compile a **true 
and complete" declaration of all persons, 
articles and fittings in cargo or on board. 

The greeting I got from the boarding- 
officer was short and gruflf: **Show me 
your list." 

** First, Lieutenant, you must take a 
glass of whiskey with me." 

**No sir, no sir! Show me your decla- 
ration." 

**But, Lieutenant," I said, laughing. 
' ' that is against my diip 's rules. The first 
thing an officer must do who comes aboard 
my vessel is to drink with me." 

**0h, well," he said— and there was a 
glimmer of a smile— ** if it's ship's rules, 
we must observe them." 

The drink was the best that could be 
had. 

*'Now, Lieutenant, I must say that I 
can't show, you any list. I haven't made 
one out." 

"What! No list? Don't you know the 
law!" 

**Yes, I know the law well enough; but 
in the first place, I'm not landing here; 
I'm going out again in the morning. In 
the second place, I couldn't make out a 
list that you would approve. Those an- 
chor chains, for instance, I could tell you 



their weight three years ago when they 
came on board, but I can't tell you now. 
You could fine the company for that as 
well as for any other technical violalion. 
It would be no use to make out a hst 
Isn't that so, Lieutenant t" 

"Hem!" said the Lieutenant. "Any 
Chinese aboard!" 

''Sixty." 

''Violation of law if a man of ttnem 
lands. You understand that t We 11 ho\& 
you strictly responsible." 

"What," I cried, "hold me responsible 
for sixty Chinese t You can't keep them 
out yourselves, with soldiers. They'd slip 
through a knot-hole in the timbers and get 
oflf. But I'll tell you what I'll do. Send 
a squad of soldiers on board at my ex- 
pense. I Tl treat them first rate, give them 
full possession under their officer, and do 
all I can to cooperate with you." 

"Very good," said he. And when I 
suggested a second glass, he found the 
quality good enough to warrant a smile 
and a hand-shake. 

An hour later, an orderly aboard the 
government launch brought me an invita- 
tion to dine with the officers. "You're no 
German," he naively explained, with an 
adjective decorating his sentiment. At 
dinner, before the national toasts were 
reached, the "treaty of Jolo" was ar- 
ranged—merely that the captain who had 
offended should never enter the islands 
again, and that the company should not 
be further punished for his lack of tact 
and sympathy. 

It is thus that the prosperity of a large 
commerce may depend on the qualities of 
a merchant-captain sailing in remote seas 
—and perhaps also the good understand- 
ing between representatives of great na- 
tions. 
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WORK HORSE PARADES 



BY 

PAUL P. FOSTER 



L lovers of horses should 
be greatly interested in 
the movement very re- 
cently started in several 
cities of this country by 
organizations known as 
Work Horse Parade As- 
sociations, which have 
been formed for the purpose of improving 
the condition of work horses. It is the 
object of the associations to induce owners 
and drivers of work horses to take- more 




pride in the appearance of their animals, 
to foster their humane and intelligent 
treatment, and to arouse the interest of 
the public in the horses which they see 
daily at work in the city streets. 

The associations endeavor to further 
these ends by means of annual parades, in 
which all work horses, except hack and cab 
horses, may be entered in competition for 
prizes. The horses are classified accord- 
ing to the business in which they are em- 
ployed, prizes being awarded for good 
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A STALWART TEN-HORSE TEAM 



hard-working condition, docile and gentle 
manners, and for comfortable harnessing. 
Age counts in the horse's favor, not 
against him, and other things being equal, 
to the elder horse is awarded the prize. 

For many years such parades have 
taken place in London and Liverpool and 
other large cities of England, where they 
have aroused great popular interest and 
have been a leading factor in creating a 
spirit of pride and emulation in the own- 
ers and drivers of British horses, which 
has been of the greatest benefit to the 
horses themselves. Pride in the appear- 
ance of their horses has proved to be a 
stronger incentive than a purely disinter- 
ested regard for their welfare. 

Previous to 1902 practically no system- 
atic attempt had been made toward the 
improvement of the condition of work 
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horses in this country. In that year an 
article appeared in a Boston newspaper 
which described the London and Liverpool 
cart horse parades and advocated the hold- 
ing of such a parade in Boston. Through 
the efforts and perseverance of Henry C. 
Merwin and the late R. Ashton Lawrence, 
the Boston Work Horse Parade Associa- 
tion was formed and it was decided to 
hold, the parades on Memorial Day each 
year. 

The first parade was held on May 30, 
1903, and was an immense success, as the 
parades of each succeeding year have 
proved. They have come to be known as 
Boston's ** open-air horse show," and are 
attended by thousands of interested spec- 
tators, who come from miles around to 5?ee 
the horses. The parades are held on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston's most fash- 
ion a b 1 e thor- 
oughfare, a fact 
which appeals 
to the pride of 
the hundreds of 
drivers who en- 
joy driving a 
fine, well-condi- 
tioned hors€» 
through Bos- 
ton 's Back Bay 
streets, with the 
ultimate hope of 
receiving a cov- 
eted blue ribbon 
or medal or cer- 
tificate. 

The horses are 
divided into 
classes, accord- 
ing to i n d u s- 
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tries, and as 
many ribbons 
are awarded in 
each class as 
there are en- 
tries, though of 
greater or less 
value. Winners 
of blue ribbons 
receive a round 
brass medal, 
which can be 
permanently at- 
tached to the 
harness, f o r m- 
ing a badge of 
credit highly 
prized and 
sought for. 

Of greatest 
interest to the 
public are the 
old horse classes, 
which are arranged in two divisions. Di- 
vision one is open to horses now in active 
service which have been owned and used 
by the person making the entry, or by his 
predecessor in the business, for not less 
than fifteen years prior to the entry. In 
this division a gold medal, valued at $20, 
is the first prize, offered by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; the second prize is a 
$10 medal, offered by the Animal Rescue 
League, while the third and fourth prizes 
are medals given by the Parade Associa- 
tion. Division two comprises the horses 
now in active service which have been 
owned and used by the person making 
the entr>', or his predecessor in the 
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ICE COMPANY'S TEAMS 
the route just before the parade 

business, for not less than ten years, 
nor more than fifteen, prior to the entry. 
The first prize is a silver medal, valued 
at $10, and offered by Red Acre Farm, 
the interesting home, for aged and de- 
crepit horses at Stow, Massachusetts. Sev- 
eral other prizes are also offered by the 
Association in this division. 

In addition to the prizes and decorations 
awarded to the horses, certificates are pre- 
sented to the drivers who are certified by 
the owner to have driven the horses shown 
by them for at least one year prior to the 
date of entry, provided that in the opinion 
of the judges the horses are serviceably 
sound, and in good flesh, condition and 
spirits, showing that they have been well 



WAITING TO ENTER 
Eiftht tenma belonging to n box manufacturer 
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and gently handled. These certificates are 
highly prized by the recipients, as the 
drivers realize that a certificate from the 
Association is the best possible recom- 
mendation when out of work and when 
applying for a position. Besides the cer- 
tificates the Association presents a bronze 
medal to every driver whose term of serv- 
ice is twenty years or more, while the 



in the parades: hucksters, bakers, con- 
fectioners, grocers, bottlers, launderers, 
milk dealers, provision men, ice, coal and 
express companies, park and street depart- 
ments—all are represented by carts, drays, 
trucks and caravans. The gayest horse in 
the 1905 procession was ^irty-one-year- 
old Ned, who capered like a broncho on 
receiving a blue ribbon. Miss Eva, 



THREE OLD VETERANS 
Carney (right), 68 years old. 41 years of service; Foley (left), 71 years old. 42 years of service; the hoTK, 21 years. All three with the 

same company uninterruptedly 



Humane Education Society offers a silver 
medal, valued at $10, to the driver who 
has served the longest continuous time 
with his present employer. 

For the best four-horse team in the 
parade the Association offers a gold medal, 
valued at $25, in memory of the late B. 
Ashton Lawrence, first president of the 
Boston Work Horse Parade Association. 

The number of horses and drivers in 
the parades has increased each year. In 
1905 nearly eight hundred horses were 
entered; the parade was five miles long 
and four hours in passing the judges' 
stand, where sixty judges were kept con- 
stantly at work. Two men with mega- 
phones announced the names of the win- 
ners to the throngs of spectators. In 
many instances the teams were crowded 
with young people, children of the drivers 
and their friends, who were ecstatic in 
their delight when their teams were halted 
at the reviewing stand and awarded the 
coveted blue ribbon or medal of honor. 

^ ^^ kinds of industries are represent' ' 



thirty-five years old, received the special 
prize for long-continued service. 

The drivers care little for the prize 
money which they may receive, but to a 
man are anxious for honors for their 
horses, and indirectly for themselves. 
Surgeons, owners, drivers, horseshoers, 
and lovers of horses all testify to the good 
effects of the parades. Horses are better 
groomed, harnesses are kept cleaner, arid 
in general, teamsters take more interest in 
their work. The parades have shown that 
people really do care, and that it pays for 
owners and drivers to care, whether a 
horse is fat or thin, sound or lame, fresh 
or exhausted. To reward and increase the 
growing class of drivers who have affection 
for their horses and take pride in their 
good appearance is the main object of the 
Boston Work Horse Parade Association. 

While the Association's principal func- 
tion Ls to organize and carry out the 
annual parades and competitions, it 
hopes to be able to do more and more for 
^elief of work horses. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET OP JOHN A. ROCHE, FORMER MAYOR OF CHICAGO 

This bronae tablet, 6 feet 6 inches long by 3ieet 8 inches wide, is placed at the entrance to Machinery Hall. Lewid 
Institute. Chicago, of which institution Mr. Roche was one of the trusteea On the top floor of Machinery Hall k one of the 
largest bronse foundries connected with any technical school This portrait, modeled by E Stuart Hintun. wus cant by the 
students of the Institute, and is the largest bronse casting ever made in any educational institution 



MEN OF THE MONTH 



Jean Marie Ferdinand Sarrien 
Prime Minister of France 

ACCORDING to the French journals 
M. Sarrien, the new prime minister 
of France, is the counterpart of Warwick, 
the king-maker. He has had long experi- 
ence in making and unmaking cabinets. 
For some years past he has been averse to 
taking office himself and it is therefore a 
matter of surprise to many that in his 
sixty-sixth year he has consented to be 
prime minister. 

Born at Bourbon-Laney in 1840, M. 
Sarrien practiced law at Lyons and later 
took part in the war of 1870. Returning 
to his native town he became its mayor in 
1871. He was elected deputy for Cha- 
roUes, in the department of Saone-et-Loire 
in 1876, and, constantly reelected, be- 
came one of the influential members of 
the Radical Left. Made president of the 



commission of the budget in 1884, and 
minister of posts and telegraphs in 1885, 
the succeeding years brought him into 
prominence as a cabinet officer in a series 
of changes due to the fluctuating charac- 
ter of French politics. He was chosen 
minister of the interior in the cabinet of 
Freycinet, January, 1886, and of justice 
in that of Goblet in December of the same 
year. The portfolio of the interior was 
given to him again in the first cabinet of 
Tirard in 1888 and he held it also in that 
of Bourgeois in 1896, resuming the post 
of minister of justice in Brisson's cabinet 
in 1898. He has been chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies several 
times. 

M. Sarrien appears to have the reputa- 
tion of being a silent, mysterious but po- 
tent personality, whose will is obsequi- 
ously regarded in the appointment of 
French officials. He does not believe in a 
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SHEKBl'RN M. HKrKER 
The new Manir of MilwHtikee 

policy of opposition and negation, but in 
making * * every effort to meet the demands 
of the people so long as these are reason- 
able and legitimate/' lie favors a reform 
of the fiscal system of France, with **a 
more equitable distribution of the burden 
of public expenses by making the rich pay 
in proportion to their riches.'* 

Sherburn Merrill Becker 
Mayor of Milwaukee 

YOIIXCJEST of all who have ever 
served in an important mayoralty 
office is the Republican successor of Mayor 
David Rose in Milwaukee, Sherburn ^ler- 
rill Becker, who is reported to be only 
twenty-nine years of age. The son of a 
millionaire, he went to Harvard, but left 
before his course was completed, in order 
to be married. lie then traveled ex- 
tensively. On his return home, when 
scarcely past his majority, he was nomi- 
lated as supervisor from one of the city 
ards, and elected. One of his first ac- 



CHARLES & FRAXtlS 
United States Amhassador to Auttru 

lions was an investigation of the printinir 
bills of the county. The result was a sav- 
ing of $85,000 a year. 

Elected alderman, Mr. Becker a^in 
demonstrated his independence and hb? 
steadfast opposition to graft. In connec- 
tion with a vote on the question of a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant, he asked for in- 
formation as to the wishes of his ward con- 
stituents by means of a return postal can! 
poll, and then voted accordingly although 
such action w^as directly counter to the 
interests of his wealthy friends. His de- 
feat of Rose is regarded as a triumph 
oi' honest ** practical" politics. 



Charles Spencer Francis 
United States Ambassador to Austria 

CHARLP]S SPENCER FRANCIS, ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Bellamy 
Storer as ambassador for the United 
States at the Court of Vienna, has served 
an apprenticeship in diplomatic circles, 
having been American Minister to Greece, 
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L. D. KINGSLAND 

Prarident of the Million Population Oub and of the Manufacturers' 

Anociation of St Louis 

Roumania and Servia, December, 1900- 
1902. 

Mr. Francis was born in Troy, New 
York, 1853, and graduated at Cornell 
University in 1877, where he won high 
honors as an oarsman. His single scull 
record, made in 1876, has never been 
equaled: two miles in 13 minutes, 42% 
seconds. His initiation into diplomatic 
affairs occurred when he served for three 
years as secretary to his father while the 
latter was Minister to Greece during the 
presidency of General Grant. 

Returning to the United States, he 
entered the office of the Troy Times, owned 
and edited by his father. He learned the 
printer's trade at the composing case 
there, became city editor and manager, 
and finally on his father's death succeeded 
to the sole ownership and the editorial di- 
rection of the paper. During his resi- 
dence in Troy he has been active in state 
reform movements. 



Wilford B. Hotftfatt 

Governor of Alaska 

WILFORD B. HOGGATT, the new 
governor of Alaska, is a Hoosier, 



WILFORD B. HOGGATT 

The nrw Governor of Akaka and part owner of large gold mines 

there 

forty-five years of age. For 'eighteen 
years he was a captain in the United 
States navy. When but thirteen years old 
he was a graduate of the Boonville high 
schools and at eighteen he was graduated 
from the naval academy at Annapolis, 
Maryland. He joined the navy soon after 
and became a lieutenant and a captain. 
Hoggatt was for several years with the 
surveying party in Alaska and he was 
there at the time of the rush for the Klon- 
dike. He was among the first to stake out 
a claim and the famous Jualian Gold 
Mines are the result of his enterprise. 
Hoggatt is general superintendent of the 
syndicate controlling these mines. It has 
been reported that Hoggatt will have to 
give up his stock in the gold mines when 
he takes the oath of governor of Alaska. 
He has already asked permission to move 
the capital of Alaska to Juneau from 
Sitka. 

Hoggatt has been at Washington for 
some time receiving instructions from the 
President as to his work and intentions. It 
is said that many changes will be made 
the custom and other government 



in 



officials in Alaska. 
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THE MAKING OF TOMORROW 

HOW THE WORLD OF TO-DAY IS PREPARING 
FOR THE WORLD QF TO-MORROW 



A Settlement for Ex-Conviets 
By W. R. Merrick 

" TN years to come I believe religion, hy- 

A giene and education will put men on 
a moral plane where they will not commit 
crime ; the same forces will develop a state 
of feeling whereby the mere detection of 
dishonesty will be sufficient punishment. 
In that age it will seem as absurd to im- 
prison men for some kinds of crimes as it 
now appears it was to punish women for 
their religious beliefs far back in the un- 
enlightened days." 

The foregoing is not the result of over- 
wrought sentimentality, much theorizing 
and little practice. It is the honest, and 
many believe the practical, conviction of 
a man who is a leader in a far-reaching 
movement for the elevation of the victims 
of non-success and the law of self-preser- 
vation. Rev. Harris R. Cooley, after de- 
voting years to the remaking of men jailed 
in Cleveland and alleviating the suffering 
that follows the punishment doled out by 
society, has undertaken to remove the 
tarnish from the records of culprits who 
would do better. 

At the first meeting of the workhouse 
pardon board of Cleveland, Mayor John- 
son and Rev. Mr. Cooley, two of the three 
members, released every applicant whose 
record entitled him to consideration. The 
tearful pleas of wives and mothers who 
had suffered for food during the incarce- 
ration of their husbands and sons were 
quickly answered. And with the pardons 
and paroles went gifts, five, ten and some- 
times twenty-five dollars. The believers in 
prison bars as a remedy for crime pro- 
tested. Then they condemned. The aid 
of the courts was sought by judges whose 
verdicts were upset. The pardon board 
was told it did not have the power to free 
all classes of prisoners, but the right to 
parole was not removed. 

Curtailing the power of the board did 
not handicap its work. When a prisoner 



reached the workhouse he was given an 
opportunity to show his true caliber. If 
there was a spark of the man left it was 
immediately brought to the surface. 
Kindness took the place of cruelty. There 
was good food, nine times out of ten bet- 
ter than the prisoner had been accustomed 
to at home. There was the night Bchool 
with a practical' reformer as teadier. 
Thousands of men learned to read and 
write while serving terms for almost every 
imaginable crime. They left the woric- 
house with a feeling akin to that of the 
college man for his alma mater. The 
hardened criminal went away convinced 
that there were a few good men in the 
world, and felt encouraged to do better. 

Backsliders? Yes, scores of them, 
enough to arouse the ire of those who 
would protect society without a thought 
of the criminal and the cause leading^ up 
to the fall of the offender. But the 
officials of the workhouse knew that so- 
ciety is protected against the criminal 
only so long as the lawbreaker is confined 
To lift him and restore him to his proper 
place was the aim of the men who had 
undertaken a task with which the public 
evinced no sympathy. 

The city officials established a boys' 
farm in the country, far from the en- 
vironment that sends the lads of the city 
to destruction. Another minister was put 
in charge, a clergyman of the same type 
as the Rev. Harris R. Cooley. A juvenile 
court came into existence. Boys and girls 
of the incorrigible kind were released 
upon promise to be good, an official father 
or mother being given charge. The boys' 
farm cared for those who could not be 
controlled by good advice, encouragement 
and improved surroundings. The bad 
boys' school took charge of another class. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of re- 
form is the reception accorded the freed 
prisoner when he goes out in the world. 
No matter how great his desire to live a 
better life, the prison taint prejudices em« 
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SOME OF THE ROOMS IN THE OONYICT BROTHERHOOD HOME 
There u no lack of music or good cheer 



ployers against him and makes him un- 
welcomed by workmen who have never 
fallen under the law 's ban. He is an out- 
cast, a man who having fallen onee can 
not be trusted. The mark is on him and 
once convinced that he can not find honest 
employment he enters the confirmed 
criminal class. 

With the assistance of the Cleveland 
workhouse oflScials a band of former law- 
breakers has formed an organization, the 
essential principles of which are self- 
eflfort and brotherly cooperation. To re- 
store the man who has dropped from his 
place in society is the association's aim, 
for its promoters realize that the prisoner 
who has lost in his fall from honesty or 
decency must recover his self-respect be- 
fore he can be of use in the world. The 
workhouse officials were made members, 
serving in an advisory capacity. The 
work of carrying out the released prison- 
ers' ideas is mainly in the hands of the 
members themselves and to attain their 
ends they have rented a home, fitted it in 
comfortable style and started an account 
in a savings bank. The workhouse parole 
officer serves as cashier. Assisted by city 
officials the members have obtained em- 



ployment. They are leading honest lives 
and aside from helping one another are 
now engaged in rescuing men who like 
themselves have failed to resist temptation 
or who never knew right from wrong. 

Thugs, crooks and drunkards are living 
together. They are going out to work at 
honest toil without the public seeing the 
tarnish on their names. Twenty-three 
men form the colony. Hidden from pub- 
licity's serfrchlight they go their way un- 
molested by prying eyes. Their neighbors 
do not know their past. In no way does 
the home seem unlike the several other 
homes of bachelors in a large city. Each 
of the family does his share toward ma- 
king the place a real home. They are prov- 
ing that the good in men can be brought 
out if proper methods are employed. 

The police judges used to think the man 
who now manages this home was beyond 
redemption. In two quick jumps he 
seemed to have gone to the extreme limit. 
After serving several long terms in the 
workhouse he fell under the influence of 
the workhouse schoolmaster, H. D. Crane. 
Now in addition to managing the brother- 
hood colony he sells real estate. A circus 
bum, discharged and imprisoned after a 
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prolonged drunk, is the religious superin- 
lendent of the home. In a machine-shop 
he earns three dollars a day, and at night 
he takes charge of the home's religious 
meetings. A long^ term in the eity prison 
lifted him to the position of a man of re- 
spectability. The chef is a former sailor 
who reformed in the workhouse after de- 
serting his ship and being robbed of his 
all while on a glorious spree. The man- 
agement of the kitchen at the home is his 
avocation. His main work is the running 
of the cooking department of a large eat- 
ing house. The records in criminology of 
the other inmates of the colony are simi- 
lar, sometimes worse. They have gone to 
the outer edge and looked over the abyss. 

The brotherhood had its beginning 
when nine men paroled on promise to lead 
decent lives joined with teacher Crane 
and rented three small rooms near the 
workhouse. Unhindered by their records 
they sought and found employment. The 
furniture was paid for. Crane having 
stood responsible for the bill. The way 
to honest respectability was made easy by 
the supreme confidence of Mr. Crane and 
Mr. Cooley, who accepted their reform 
promises at par value and recommended 
them for positions as though they had 
never been behind bars. A part of the 
earnings of each man went into a fund to 
maintain the home. The strict by-laws 
were lived up to rigidly. Not a man fell 
from grace. 

The community grew and grew, making 
larger quarters necessary. Crowded out 
of the three rooms the men rented a house. 
They and the men whose influence took 
them out of prison and removed the 
stigma, know where the home is. The 
public can not find it. No effort is made 
to keep men in the home. The members 
leave when the desire seizes them. The 
spirit of the home follows them and a 
large number return regularly to partici- 
pate in the religious services. The docu- 
ment which every man signs before he is 
taken in says: 

** Jesus Christ is the head of this house. 
This Association shall be the fellowship 
of those who love to serve in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. That although we can not 
think alike, we shall love alike. Plenty to 
use and none to waste shall be the slogan. 
No man who is not a total abstainer shall 
^** a member of the organization." 



Newspapers Printed on Board at Ocean 

Liners 

By Max A. R. Brunocr 

FOR the past twelve or eighteen months, 
the passenger on board of the ocean 
steamers has seen newspapers which were 
printed on board during the journey. 
Through the invention of the wireless 
telegraph the production of such papers 
has been made possible, and the passengers 
are no longer entirely cut oflf from com- 
munication with the outside world. 

But to say that the first newspaper 
printed on board of a steamer only ap- 
peared with the invention of the wirele^ 
telegraph would be erroneous. Such pa- 
pers have existed for about fifteen yeara. 
Germany introduced this new branch of 
the press. However, I must admit that 
those bulletins of the earlier days were 
more or less occasional editions, and did 
not appear regularly. 

As far as I can ascertain, the first paper 
of this kind appeared on board of the 
liner Augusta Victoria, belonging: to the 
Hamburg- American Steamship Company, 
and was printed on a pleasure cruise to 
the Orient. The bulletin, which was 
** edited and printed without any responsi- 
bility," reached the number of thirteen 
copies, and the contents were very inter- 
esting. They showed what varied literary 
genius can be found in such a crowd of 
excursionists. 

The editions appeared at intervals of 
from two to seven days, and bore the 
name of the place where the ship then 
was. The appeal of an anonymous editor 
to the contributors was met successfully. 
All kinds of things could be foimd in the 
pages, as stories (without end), reports 
of journeys, poems (good and bad), rid- 
dles, puzzles, and, last but not least, 
queries and replies. A space was also 
reserved for notices from the steamship 
company, as well as from the passengers, 
such as Lost and Found, birthday and en- 
gagement announcements, even those of 
births. Passengers willingly sent in their 
contributions, induced by an occasional 
note from the editor that this Augusta 
Victoria Bulletin was the only paper of 
the world which did not own a waste- 
paper basket. In the columns for useful 
things one could often find hints on good 
health while on board. A remedy was 
also made known which apparently would 
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never fail in the battle against the well 
known seasickness. 

The newspaper was produced by means 
of a rapidly running printing-press which 
had been designed especially for use on 
board of ships. 

In the following years the publication 
of this kind of papers seems to have been 
given up. But with the year 1904 the 
papers appeared again, and not only on 
the Hamburg-American liner, Augusta 



In the summer of the year 1903, the first 
trials of Marconi telegraphy were made 
for practical use with big transatlantic 
liners, steamers of British companies such 
as the Cunard Line, in Liverpool, the Red 
Star Line, in Antwerp, American Line, 
Liverpool, Allan Line, in Gla.sgow, also 
foreign companies, as The Hamburg- 
American Line, Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique, North German Lloyd, 
and so on, until nowadays more than fifty 



IN THE KITCHEN OF THE EX-CONVICTS' HOME 
One of the brotherhood is the cook 



Victoria. On board of the Pretoria, a bul- 
letin appeared under the title Courier for 
Steamer Pretoria and Vicinity. Another 
paper was Midnight sun, an independent 
organ of the * * Northcap Italists, ' ' printed 
on board of Prinzessin Victoria Louise, on 
a trip to northern Europe. The picture of 
a glowing midnight sun was artistically 
reproduced under the heading. Another 
paper was the illustrated bulletin, Meteor, 
which was published on board of the pleas- 
ure steamer. Meteor, September, 1904. 
This paper was ably compiled, and con- 
tained photographs of the captain of the 
ship and the conductor of the excursion 
party. Reproduction and printing were 
done in neat, faultless manner. 



big steamers have been equipped with ap- 
paratus for wireless telegraph. 

The question now asked is: How' the 
news received from land by a passing ship 
can be made public to the passengers ? At 
first the news was written or printed on a 
board, in the corridors of the boat ; mostly 
in the rooms of the first cabin. But soon 
four of the steamship companies published 
bulletins. They appear now regularly, 
and are printed on a good grade of paper 
in clear, neat type. Always telling the 
passengers some news, they are expected 
and read by them with great interest and 
attention. 

The wireless messages from land and 
from other steamers which often are pass- 
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ing at a considerable distance, are the 
principal contents of such papers. How 
much this kind of communication is al- 
ready in use at present is shown, for in- 
stance, by a copy of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line Bulletin, printed on board of the 
Deutschland. The boat made the eastward 
journey from landmark to landmark in 
five days, ten hours and forty-three 
minutes. During the trip the Deutsch- 
land was daily in communication with 
stations on land or with other steamers. 
No day passed without exchanging mes- 
sages between land and west-bound steam- 
ships that were passing, miles away, in the 
open sea, at a distance of a day's journey 
from any coast. On the first day of the 
trip the Deutschland spoke with two 
land stations near New York ; during the 
night, with three Atlantic liners. The 
second day, with four other ships; the 



third and fourth days, with one ; and the 
fifth with two steamers. 

Thd Hamburg-American Line prints 
everything in German and English ; first, 
the Marconigrams of the London Renter 
Bureau, then the movements of other 
ships, and also other notices important tx) 
passengers. The Transatlantic, American 
and Red Star News, which, of course, onlv 
appear in English, print also, occasion- 
ally, anecdotes, puzzles, advertisements, 
etc. The headings of the papers are made 
on land, before the journey, and are often 
artistically designed and reproduced in 
two or more colors. 

A step forward in the development of 
such papers has been made, apparently, by 
the Cunard Line. The Cunard DaHy 
Bulletin consists of sixteen pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains a feuilleton 
and many advertisements. Most of its 
contents are printed on 
land, while the wireless 
messages are inserted in 
the blank pages durin«r 
the journey. This is the 
only one of the papers 
mentioned that is not 
given away free, but can 
be bought on board for 
2% pence, or 5 cents. 
The printing - press is 
mostly fed by one man. 
He is kept rather busy, 
for not only the bulletins, 
but the daily bills of fare, 
concert programs and the 
like are printed by him. 

There is no doubt that 
the on-board-ship news- 
papers are the beginning 
of a press which, with 
the improvements made 
in wireless telegraphy, 
will be developed more 
and more. The time will 
soon come when the pas- 
sengers will find on board 
of all ocean liners their 
daily papers, telling them 
what is happening in the 
world during their jour- 
ney. How will the law 
regarding the press be 
applied to such papers? 
A SECTION OF ONE OF THE NEW CUNARDER8 '^^]^ ^^ indeed an inter- 

if equivalent to an cight^tory buUding. Note the eJe%'atori iwed on board these ships esting qUCStlOn. 
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Dress Reform in Japan 
By Ernest W. Clement 

A REAL start seems to have 
been made in the matter 
of dress reform for women in 
Japan. The beginning of 
the movement is in connec- 
tion with a desire for a more 
convenient costume for the 
students, of the Woman's 
University, Tokio. At the re- 
quest of President Naruse of 
that institution, Miss Kara 
G. Smart, Secretary of the 
Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, submitted de- 
signs for a reform dress 
which should combine, so far 
as possible, the good points 
of both the Occidental and 
the Japanese costumes. As 
Miss Smart has herself ex- 
plained, there is no use in 
discussing the practicability 
or the wisdom of supplanting 
the much-lauded ** graceful, 
artistic, native costume, the 
kimono," by a foreignized 
costume. **The fact remains 
that the Japanese women and 
girls are demanding, and 
most emphatically, a change in their attire, 
and this change is bound to come sooner or 
later. They ask to be helped in making the 
desired change, and for us to give them 
something that appeals to their common 
sense, that gives greater freedom of mo- 
tion in their ever increasing activity, that 
is becoming, and that is also foreignized." 
This problem was, of course, a very 
diflficult one, and has not yet been entirely 
solved ; for there will inevitably be many 
changes before an absolutely suitable cos- 
tume can be obtained for the Japanese 
women in this transitional period. But a 
good beginning has been made, which is 
often half the battle. And in attempting 
to solve the problem, the demands of 
physiology and hygiene have had thor- 
ough consideration. 

Moreover, **a careful study of the 
Japanese young woman has been made, 
ever bearing in mind the demands of the 
times upon her and those which are likely 
to be made as she enters more fully and 
completely into the greater and broader 
field for usefulness, which the present era. 



THE NEW COSTUME FOR JAPANESE WOMEN 

with its enlarged opportunities and in- 
creased responsibilities, must necessarily 
require of her who is to be the mother 
and home-maker of the nation." 

It is not necessary here to go into the 
details of the costume recommended ; it is 
enough to give the outlines. That for 
winter is as follows: (1) A suit of part 
or all wool underwear, extending from 
neck to wrists and ankles. (2) A pair 
of bloomers. (3) A short underwaist. 
(4) A long petticoat. (5) Outside gown, 
the waist and skirt sewed together at the 
** division line." For spring, autumn and 
summer, the costume will be varied in 
amount and in material to suit the milder 
weather. 

Almost all of the materials used in the 
new costume are made in Japan, so that 
the expense is not excessive, as would be 
the case if imported material were largely 
used. Arrangements are also being made 
with factories to turn out these garments 
as cheaply as possible. And, of course, 
those who can not afford even manufac- 
tured articles, can make their garments 
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at home, according to patterns which will 
be furnished. It is said that ** charming 
effects are produced by using different 
styles of trimming and other accessories. ' ' 
Although this reform dress is planned 
to meet the needs especially of students, 
its use will not be confined to that class of 
girls or women, but will spread through- 
out society. With changes in the life and 
social relations of Japanese women will 
come the need of a different and more 
convenient costume. For the past two 
years it has been quite noticeable that the 
number of young girls wearing European 
costume has been rapidly increasing. 
This means, not the immediate, but the 
ultimate, ** passing of the kimono,*' even 
in Japan. The rising generation of girls 
will become accustomed to at least a modi- 
fied European costume. And the inevit- 
able result will be that, before many years 
have elapsed, dress reform for women will 
have made great progress in Japan. 



Agricultural Co-Operation 
By Annie E. S. Beard 

"CHARMERS in Denmark have learned 
-■- by experience the practical value of 
cooperation. So great a success have they 
made of it that farmers in other countries 
arc studying their methods, with the pur- 
pose of inaugurating the system among 
themselves. The Danish butter and egg 
cooperative society will serve as a good ex- 
ample of the work done. The membership 
of this one organization numbers thirty 
thousand farmers. Fifty dairies are rep- 
resented by it, and the butter made at 
these is sent to the head(iuarters at Esb- 
jerg to be blended and made of uniform 
quality before its exportation to England : 
four million pounds of it are shipped 
every year by this society. 

The farmers send in every week their 
supplies of eggs, each one bearing the 
name of the farmer, the district and the 
date, so that bad ones may be traced back 
to the sender. The first process the eggs 
undergo is that of testinof. They are put 
on perforated trays which are placed over 
a strong electric light confined within a 
wooden sink, in a dark room. The good 
are thus easily and quickly separated by 
their brightness and clearness from the 
l>ad which are dull and muddy. A fine is 
imposed, for each bad egg, on the farmer 



who sends it. The price is regulated by 
weight, not by number, and is paid weekly 
in accordance with the market rate in Lon- 
don or Copenhagen. 

To prevent a glut in the market, quanti- 
ties of eggs are preserved in great vats of 
lime and water having an air-tight cover- 
ing of water glass. These are sold when 
there is a scarcity and prices are good. 
The farmer is thus saved from loss by hav- 
ing to sell when prices are low. 

This particular organization has been 
in existence about ten years and has there- 
fore proved its right to be. It handles 
about $2,500,000 a year, and the business 
is still growing. 

The initial action in starting one of 
these cooperative societies is of interest. 
The farmers who unite in it undertake to 
supply a certain amount of produce. To 
raise the money required to start the 
necessary plant each farmer signs a note 
which makes him individually responsible 
for the whole amount of money needed. 
This plan would appear to be a risky one, 
but actual experience has proven it to be 
absolutely safe. It is easy with one or 
two hundred such notes to borrow the 
money needed to start the plant, at a low 
rate of interest, and the concern speedily 
becomes profitable to the farmers inter- 
ested. 

The management is entrusted to a chair- 
man and a small committee who give their 
services for very small compensation, 
and appoint a skilled manager who trans- 
acts the business details. At the end of 
each year a statement of receipts and ex- 
penses is made out, all expenses are paid, 
including interest on loan and deprecia- 
tion, and the profits are distributed to 
each farmer in accordance with the 
amount of produce he has sent. 

The benefits derived from this cooper- 
ative method are mainly these : Each pro- 
ducer, whether large or small, is enabled 
to dispose of his product at the minimum 
of expense and the maximum of profit. 
PiStablished grades of excellence and a 
uniform rpiality bring better prices an<l 
encourage a growing market for the prml- 
uce. 

^ P>uit growers in England are pursuing 
similar methods and are finding them 
profita])le. American farmers might find 
it to their advantage to adopt like meth- 
ods. 
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Science 
Geology. Earth History, by T. C. Chamberlain 

and R. D. SaUsbury. Vols. II, in. Pp. xxvi- 

692, xi-624. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The magnitude of the undertaking, the repu- 
tation of the authors and the increasingly im- 
portant position of Americans in the shidy of 
geological phenomena vest these two volumes 
with interest and importance. According to the 
authors, ''the three volumes are designed to 
furnish the basis for a year's work in the last 
part of the college course, or in the early part 
of a graduate course" . . . "No attempt 
has been made to make these volumes a manual, 
and the details of the geology of individual 
regions will not be found in them. ' ' The authors 
also recognize many departures from practices 
common to writers in systematic geology, such 
as the larger emphasis laid on hypotheses, the 
introduction of new terms in claseoflcation and 
the intentional emphasis of certain periods and 
the relatively slight treatment of others. With 
these and other changes goes a marked change 
in style which has added much to the readable- 
ness of the work. 

These departures from the accepted methods 
have their e£fect upon the work and enter into 
any estimate of it. As the volumes of the work 
row stand, especially the second and third, they 
present a mixture of text-book, manual, mono- 
graphic, apologetic and lecture-note writing. All 
are good in their places, but their mixture makes 
the volumes questionably serviceable as a text- 
book for undergraduate students. As for the 
trained layman, he may discriminate the styles 
but fail to tell when the treatment becomes apol- 
ogetic or contrary to the generally accepted 
views. These different methods of treatment, 
while diminishing appreciably the value of the 
volumes to the general public, render them more 
interesting to the specialist, since they present 
new theories or old facts in new lights. 

The chief criticism that can be made concern- 
ing these volumes lies in the fact that many 
views and interpretations are here presented in 
a work for the public which have not received 
the sanction of the majority of the recognized 
authorities in the science. Thus the authors give 
the planetesimal modification of the nebular 
hypothesis of the origin of the earth "its first 
full statement with illustrations," in the second 
volume, giving more pages to its discussion than 
to the more generally accepted views. Again, 
the authors raise to the major rank in their 
discussion of the various periods of the earth's 
history the Mississippian, Pennsylvanian and 
Comanchian "periods," thereby modifying the 
scope of the term Cretaceous and practically 
eliminating the pld term Carboniferous in spite 



of the fact that a special committee appointed 
a few years ago by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey decided these questions to the con- 
trary. Minor criticisms of similar character 
might be made regarding the treatment of sub- 
ordinate matters. 

A second class of criticisms of these volumee 
as text-book or work of reference, lies in the 
almost complete ignoring of all of the classic 
work of foreign geologists who established 
much of the general geological time scale before 
the geology of America was known. Many of 
the major geological terms now used in geology 
originated or were worked out abroad, and yet 
scarcely a reference to any foreign works 
except a few standard text-books can be found 
in these volumes. The student further must 
still go to European text-books or special papers 
to gain an adequate knowledge of the geology 
of Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, and 
even Mexico. 

A third class of criticisms applicable to the 
volumes arises from the unevenness of treatment 
of the different periods of the earth's history 
and of the different areas of the American con- 
tinent. Thus as much space is devoted to the 
Pleistocene, a subdivision of the Cenozoic, as to 
the entire Mesozoic, although the time interval 
is much shorter and the questions of glaciation 
had been treated somewhat fully in the discus- 
sion of the Permian. 

Yet it should be emphasized that these and 
other methods of treatment which are certainly 
open to serious criticism in any text-book on 
the subject, have been adopted intentionally by 
the authors in order to bring out certain points 
which add greatly to the value of the volumes. 
The freely introduced h3rpothetical interpreta- 
tions have made the book more interesting read- 
ing and may, perhaps, lead the reader to t£e true 
solution of the problem of the origin of the 
well-known geologic facts. The hypotheses also 
show that generally accepted explanations are 
not the only ones which might be applied to 
given cases. The introduction of the extended 
discussion of the origin of the earth permits a 
full and clear presentation of the noteworthy 
planetesimal hypothesis proposed by the senior 
author. Should this interpretation in the course 
of time prove to be the true one, the publication 
of these volumes will be looked back upon as of 
genuinely epoch-making importance. 

The scanty treatment of foreign areas gives 
relatively greater opportunity to treat the his- 
tory of the American continent. An attempt has 
been made so to arrange the matter that one 
may gain such a history without the perusal of 
the entire work. The attempt to reconstruct the 
geography of the continent at different periods 
has been successful and the h3rpothetical maps 
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of America add much to the interest and greatly 
aid the students' grasp of the general relations. 
The lines as laid down are not final, as may be 
seen by comparison w^th similar hypothetical 
limits given in the critical ''Lethea Geognos- 
tica" of Freeh, but they represent the r^ults 
of a careful digestion of the now known facts. 
Another important feature of these volumes is 
the elaborate attempt to present a readable and 
consistent biologic lustory of the earth's inhabit- 
ants and the conges in climate which the earth 
has undergone, so far as these can be read from 
the changes in land and sea and organic forms. 
More important than any other part of the 
entire work is the masterly treatment of the 
Pleistocene by the authors, who are better qual- 
ified than any others in America to present the 
results of the many investigations on this the 
shortest and most interesting period in the 
earth's history. Over two hundred pages are 
devoted to its discussion, and the clear, well: 
proportioned and complete presentation of the 
physical history and life-development of this 
period will prove a lasting contribution to our 
knowledge of the factors which have influenced 
so potently the present natural environment of 
man. Nowhere in the range of geological liter- 
ature will be found a better presentation of the 
e&sential facts dealing with the presence and 
effects of the great ice sheets which covered the 
American continent during this period. 

Heredity io Royally. By Frederick Adams 
Woods. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 
312. 

This volume is an interesting and . valuable 
contribution to the study of heredity. Royalty 
is used as the only available material for a re- 
search that requires known pedigrees and char- 
acteristics on both the paternal and maternal 
sides to a reasonable degree of remoteness. The 
primary object of the volume is to determine 
the share in the formation of mental and moral 
character taken by heredity as compared with 
environment and free will. The work is based on 
the interrelated royal families of eleven coun- 
tries of Europe and contains the names of over 
three thousand persons. Eight hundred and 
thirty-two individuals are subjected to a careful 
study and graded from one to ten, according to 
their mentS and moral traits. It is upon the 
correctness of this grading that the value of the 
book depends. That it may be impartial and 
not the judgment of the author, the grading is 
obtained by taking the average of all the char- 
acterizations and adjectives given in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries, histories and contempo- 
rsry opinions. There is a complete bibliography 
with references for any who are skeptical about 
the decisions. In going over the fourteen chap- 
ters devoted to a study of the different families 
the fact that is forced upon the reader is the 
kindred of genius in spite of the varying degrees 
of opportunity and environment. In other words, 
geniuses come in small groups of correlated per- 
sons. There is also, in general, a distinct cor- 
relation between the mer*' — ^ «il qualities, 

the higher the virtues intelle^*' 

"^e inheritance of pf lown 



over one hundred portraits in a strikiiig way. 
The method used by Dr. Woods in arriving at 
the final condusionB is math^naticaL Such an 
exact and convincing process creates argomeiits 
for the strength of h^iedity so f oreeful that one 
hardly dares dispute them. 

The Open Court Publishing Company bat 
published a second edition of De Vries's great 
treatise on '' Species and Varieties" ($5 net). 
The significance of this volume was recognised 
upon its appearance in 1904. The call for a 
second edition gave the opportunity for certain 
changes and corrections, none of whieh are 
vital. The experimental work of De Vries has 
been of very large importance in modifying and 
supplementing the work of Darwin. The pnblie 
in under obligation to the Open Court Pablishtng 
Company for the appearance of this work in the 
present form. 

The old family doctor-book has passed away 
and in its place there is coming a new literature 
on personal domestic hygiene, prepared by men 
of scientific training and eschewing old wives' 
fables and neighbors' nostrums. A good exam- 
ple of this new class is "Nature and Health," 
by Edward Curtis, A.M., M.D., professor in Co- 
lumbia University (Henry Holt ft Co., New 
York). His book, in language relieved of tech- 
nical and professional terms, clearly diseasaee 
the laws of breathing, eating, seeing, hearing, 
clothing, etc. The chapters are plain esaaya on 
nature's way of health and the possibilities of 
adapting our modem selves and cireunurtancea 
to it. Many a home would be healthier if its 
suggestions were adopted. 



Art and Literature 
History of Afflarican Paintiiic. By Samuel 

Isham. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
573. $5 net 

This volume, the third in the series on the 
** History of American Art," edited by .Tohn 
C. Van Dyke, is the first attempt that has been 
made to consider our national art from the 
earliest known records down to the preeent 
time. From the very beginning the various for- 
eign schools have so strongly influenced the de- 
velopment of painting in this country that it 
has been anything but logical, and offers only an 
intricate tangle to the historian. Mr. Isham has 
not been content with criticinn confined to a 
chronological list of painters, but has analysed 
with masterly insight the influences, sourcee of 
inspiration, growth and transitions of native 
taste and art. He gets at the big causes and con> 
ditions that fostered or hindered our art during 
the past century. 

Although an artist himself he does not write 
of American judgment in art matters with the 
intolerance of an artist who finds that it makea 
many branches of his craft commercially worth- 
less. The difficulty presented by the deadly 
commonplaceness of much of the early work 
has been happily overcome by sacrificing oniater- 
esting criticism to entertaining accounts of some 
men whose lives have been more of a 
-> a reality. Even one whose art ap- 
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I^reelation lasts only for a stroll through an 
f ethiUtion gallery could not fail to find interest 
in Mr. Ishiun 's story of some brilliant genius or 
I persevering student. In considering the work of 
[ the men whose names appear in the catalogues 
of modem exhibitions the account of the person- 
ality of the man gives way to a more complete 
criticism of his work. This criticism contains 
nothing disconcerting to the uninitiated but 
clearly shows the ability of the author in the 
technical matters of art. The book is hand- 
somely bound in red and gold and is illustrated 
with photogravures and half-tones that would 
have been an inspiration to the colonial painters. 

Nero. By St^hen Phillips. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. Tp, 200. $1.25 net 
The appearance of a new play from Stephen 
Phillips is a matter of importance. The present 
tiork does not seem to be possessed of ouite the 
breadth of treatment of ''Ulysses'' ana hardly 
appeals to the reader as did "The Son of 
David." The popular mind has shaped up its 
opinion of Nero with considerable distinctness, 
and Mr. Phillips's interpretation is not particu- 
larly different from that of other people. He 
emphasizes^ however, the twofold side of Nero 
ana he is particularly successful in displaying 
the deterioration through which he passed. As 
a historical picture "Nero" is really illuminat- 
ing and wiU help any student to a dearer real- 
isation of the esthetic tyrant's nature. 



Clyde Fitch's "The Girl With the Green 
Eyes" (seventy-five cents net) has been issued in 
book form by the Macmillan Company, and gives 
the literary critic an opportuni^ for renewed 
study of the modem playwriter's methods. A 
reading of the book will show the difference 
between a piece of literature on and off the 
stage. In our opinion Mr. Fitch has spoiled a 
tolerable tragedy to make an indifferent comedy. 

The latest volume by Augustine Birrell "In 
the Name of the Bodleian" (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, pp. 312, $1 net), contains twenty-seven 
essays written in a style so alluring that one is 
inclined to recommend it heartily to every one 
without regard to the subject matter. But the 
appeal of the essays is especially to the book- 
lover, and even the clarifying comment and 
many anecdotes might fail to disperse the dust 
of old libraries for some readers. Becent publi- 
cations suggest the observations of ten or twelve 
of the essays, but with this exception the ac- 
centuation is of the bookish rather than liter- 
ary element. The first and longest essay, and the 
one from which the volume takes its name, is an 
interesting account with much curious informa- 
tion, of the most picturesque of all libraries, 
the Bodleian. The charm of books rather than 
the hobby of first editions is the pervading spirit 
of the volume and will be appreciated by every 
bibliophile and book collector. 

There are few better examples of beautiful 
bookmaking than the volume by Caroline L. Ban- 
son, "Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etrus- 
cans and Bomans" (The University of Chicago 
Press, $4.50 net). The volume is a collection of 
piates illustrating the different types of couches 
used by the ancient world, as well as a very 



careful study of the subject. Some of the plates 
are exceptionally beautiful. The volume is to 
be commended to all those interested in Arts 
and Crafts and should furnish a number of ad- 
mirable motives for decoration as well as furni- 
ture. 

The name of Mr. Krehbiel, the eminent mu- 
sical critic, as translator and editor of the little 
volume, "Beethoven" (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, $1 net), compiled by Frederich Kerst, 
adds value to the work. The hundred pages of 
Beethoven's own words and opinions concerning 
vital problems of life and his art give one a 
better understanding of the man than many a 
larger biography. 

The author of this series of bnlU^nt essays, 
"In Peril of Change," by C. F. G. Masterman 
(B. W. Heusch, New York, net $1.50), is the liter- 
ary editor of the London Daily News and also a 
well-known lecturer on social and economic sub- 
jects. The book takes its title from its last essay. 
The thoughtful man will, first of all, be interested 
in the theme running through several of the 
essays, the inner meaning of the great move- 
ments that are now taking place in English 
social and political life. He traces the return 
from imperialism to nationalism and sees the 
promise of positive, formative tendencies in 
English thought. His characterizations of 
modem literature are striking and convincing 
and his analyses illuminating. 

Andrew Lang contributes to Scribner's "Lit- 
erary Lives" the volume upon Sir Walter Scott 
($1). The series would have been incomplete 
without such a volume, but after Lockhart one 
can hardly hope to have anything new added to 
our knowledge of the great novelist. But it is 
something to have Andrew Lang's opinion on 
any subject, and particularly upon Scott. As 
his estimates are generally discriminating and 
often piquant, his volume is good reading. And 
it contains some very trenchant remarks apropos 
of our machine-made novels. 

Any one caring to become acquainted with the 
work of the writer of the best fanciful verse 
in America would do well to read his latest 
volume, "The Fairy Godmother-in-law " (Charies 
Scribner's Sons, $1). Whether the reputation 
of Mr. Oliver Herford depends more upon the 
humor of his verse or the accompanying pictures 
is hard to say. At any rate both are equally 
clever and each improves the other. 

Hinds, Noble & Eldridge (New York, 50 
cents), have published in convenient form a 
book entitled "The Most Popular Homo Songs," 
selected by Gilbert Clifford Noble. This selec- 
tion contains one hundred and fifty songs with 
music, and includes patriotic, sentimental and 
religious songs, as well as national hymns of 
other nations. 

A very pretty edition of James Whitcomb 
Biley's "Songs o' Cheer" is that gotten up by 
the Bobbs-MerriU Company. It is effectively 
and lavishly illustrated by Will Vawter and the 
pictures are very delicately reproduced. The 
songs are bubbling over with joy and merriment, 
and breathe a most wholesome atmosphere of 
optimism. Pull of the spirit of good cheer, and 
printed in good style on handsome paper, this 
collection forms a speciiUly acceptable gift-book. 
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History and Education 
Irish HUtorj and the Irish Qnestioo. By Gold- 
win Smith. New York: Mcaure, PhilMpB & 
Co., 1905. Pp. viU + 270. $1.50 net. 
Some forty years ago, nnder the title, "Irish 
History and the Irish Character,'' there ap- 
peared from the pen of Mr. Smith a little book 
which has long since been forgotten. The pur- 
pose of this earlier work was to show the infln- 
ence of Irish history upon Irish character and 
to establish the practical condnsion, "that the 
sources of Ireland's sorrows were to be found in 
natural circumstance and historical accident as 
much as in the crimes or follies of man," and 
that charity and reconciliation must be the 
antecedents of any possible solution of this per- 
petual problem of British statesmen. The pres- 
ent work is an attempt to expand this earlier 
thesis. It is therefore not a history of Ireland 
and ought not to be judged as such. In fact, 
the au&or expressly disclaims any purpose of 
writing history. He aims rather simply to trace 
in ro^h outline the succession of events that 
explain the present situation. 

Waiving then all questions of overstatement 
or even misstatement, of offhand judgments 
with which the pages bristle, one must confess 
that he has struck nearer to the heart of the 
"Irish question" than most writers of recent 
times, who have written with the dust of con- 
flict in their eyes. The average American reader 
at least will find much to commend in the con- 
ehiiion that the Irish question is at bottom an 
economic question and that nature must come 
in for her share of censure for the sufferings of 
the brave people of the little island. This does 
not mean that human wickedness is to be ex- 
cused or that the injustice perpetrated by the 
agents of tyranny is to be extenuated, but it 
hdps us to understand and suggests a possible 
remedy as aminst future suffering. The book 
might do go<KL But unfortunately the men who 
ought to profit most by it will read it only to 
rail at the author or to misrepresent his posi- 
tion. 

Panama to Patagonia. By Charles M. Pepper. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Pp. xx, 398. 
$2.50 net. 

Mr. Pepp^ is one of our most intelligent news- 
paper correspondents. His volume upon South 
America is a splendid illustration of what news- 
paper correspondents may do in the way of per^ 
manent literature. With the Panama Canal 
ever before us, the information which he gives 
us regarding South America is very timely. His 
volume is not as elaborate in many ways as the 
one of William E. Curtis, published several 
years sinc^ but it carries the story of South 
American development a step farther. It opens 
up a region which is practically unknown to 
American citizens, and does it in a very capti- 
vating fashion. Mr. Pepper's pases fairly bristie 
with facts, but they are so weU handled as to 
lend solidity to his story without spoiling its 
rapid course. The volume is an excellent sample 
of bookmaking and contains some admirable 
oietores and maps. As a whole it ought to con- 



vince commercial America that the aoiitWi 
continent of the western hemisphere is wril 
worth cultivating. 

Text-book in the History of Bdacatioa. ByPaol 

Monroe^ Ph.D. New York: The MawnillM 
Co. 1905. Pp.772. 

The purposes of the author of this Yohune un 
set forth in the preface as follows: " (1) to 
furnish a body ox historical facts mfBirfent to 
give the student concrete material from whi^ to 
form generalizations; (2) to suggest, chiefly bj 
dassincation of this material, InteipTetatloai 
such as will not eonslBt merely in unsupported 
generalizations; (3) to give, to some degree, tbe 
flavor of the original sources of informatioB; 
(4) to make evident the relations between edoea- 
tional development and other aspects of the his- 
tory of civilization; (5) to deal with edueatioiia] 
tendencies rather than with men; (6) to show 
the connection between educational theory and 
actual schoolwork in its historical developoMBt; 
(7) to suggest relations with present edo^tioasl 
work." 

This is an ambitious program for a text-book, 
but this is not an ordinary text-book. In the 
more than seven hundred pages there is eontained 
an admirable fulfilment of this program. Of 
historical facts, there is a sweep that begins witk 
primitive life and education as " non-progreerive 
adjustment" and ends with the present eelectie 
tendency in its efforts to fuse the scientific^ the 
psychological and the sociological phases of eds- 
cation and to provid^ thereby, the broadest 
basis for the solution of the problems of interest 
and effort on the part of the child, and the har- 
monization of the interests of the individual and 
society. As for classifications of materials ths 
plan of the author is logical and, in the maia, 
not far-fetched. 

Perhaps the most satisf^ictory element in ths 
treatise is this: that education is seen to be 
everywhere and always a fitting for life; and 
that the methods, the subject matter of ednca- 
tion and the macmnery of the educational proees 
are seen to depend upon the content of the eoa- 
ception of life held by the people of any age. 
So that progress in education is first of aD pro^ 
ress in life itself, which progress finally eTpreeses 
itself in mere vital methods of putting the ehild 
into poss e ss i on of that life. 



H. Bompas Smith, M.A., is the well-known 
head of Queen Mary's School at Walsall, l&^^ 
land. His mea^ little book, "Boys and Theu 
Management in School" (Lonsmans Green, Now 
York), has in mind the genersi conditions preva- 
lent in boys' schools in that countnr, the form 
and the form master organization of the sduxd- 
room la particular. But he makes a careful 
study of the character of boys from eight to 
nineteen vears of age and gives a number of 
lucid and helpful suggestions on their over- 
sight and discipline. 

"Vikings of the Pacific" (The Mamillan 
Company, $2 net) tells in a thrilling manner 
the romantic stories of the men who first came 
to these shores from the farther West, or rathar 
East. These adventurers of the Paeifie were all 
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BonB of the sea and this account of their voy- 
ages and exploits has a taste of the salt wave. The 
book is divided into three parts, "The Bussians 
on the Pacific Coast/' "The Americans and 
The English," as Drake^ Cook, Gray, etc, and 
"The Development of the Pacific Coast Fur 
Trade." There are numerous illustrations, 
some of them of great historic interest. The 
timeliness of the book is evident, when the 
great empire on the coast leads us to ask as to 
its beginnings. With such a book in hand, no 
boy need look for other "thrillers." 

Fiction 
The Portreeve. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. Pp. 452. $1.50. 

A volume by Mr. Phillpotts is something of 
an event in the literary history of a year. While 
there is a certain sameness in his work, it is 
never careless and is always craftsmanlike. The 
present volume is not as somber as his "Secret 
Woman," but the story begins in happiness and 
ends in tragedy. The center of the plot is a 
woman's determination to have revenge upon a 
man for not loving her. The story is laid in 
Dartmoor and there is in it the feeling of nature 
as well as the subtle suggestive treatment which 
we have learned to expect from Mr. Phillpotts. 
But surely Dartmoor men are not always like 
the Portreeve, passing from single-hearted hap- 
piness to murderous uisanity, and all Dartmoor 
women are not, like the beautiful Primrose, re- 
kntiess in revenging an imagined insult. 



E. Phillips Oppenheim has, if possible, told 
a better story than ever in "A Maker of His- 
tory" (Littie, Brown & Co., $1.60). It is a 
story of a young Englishman who happens to 
see the secret meeting between the Csar and 
Kaiser, and also happens to find a sheet of paper 
npon which some notes of the meeting were writ- 
ten. From that time on his life was a succes- 
sion of adventures. Detectives of every sort 
shadow him, arrests, kidnappings, sudden 
deaths follow each other with a Dnmaslike ra- 
pidity until the reader, all but hypnotized, 
reaches a denouement worthy of the plot. 

Margaret Potter's new book, "The Genius" 
(Harper's, $1.50), shows a decided growth. Her 
work is no longer overlaid with encyclopedic 
knowledge, and the story is far more convincing 
than that of some of her previous works. The 
Genius is a Russian musician, the son of the head 
ot the department of secret police. At first an 
officer, he is forced from the service, and after 
many terrible struggles becomes a great com- 
poser. It would not be difficult, even if the 
writer had not called attention to the fact, to 
see in certain places that the historical character 
\ back of the plot is Tchaikowsky. Mrs. Black has 
; given an exceedingly vivid picture of Russian 
social life, but all details are kept severely and 
admirably subject to the development of the life 
story of the hero. Notwithstanding the tragedy 
of his life and the successive disappointments 
^ with which he seems to be dogged, the volume 
' is not ffloomy, but is suffused with sentiment. 
The publishers announce that it is one of a 
I trilogy. 



Harpers are publishing a series of novelettes 
which contain some capital reading, as would be 
expected from the general editorship of Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Alden. The first volume in the 
series, "Their Husbands' Wives" ($1), con- 
tains stories by a number of writers, among 
whom are Mark Twain, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and George Hibbard. These stories have ap- 
peared in the magazine form, but are altogether 
worth reprinting in permanent form. 

There are more adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes in George Horton's "Edge of Hazard" 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50) than in any book that 
has appeared in a twelvemonths. It keeps the 
reader on edge from cover to eover. Its hero 
is a young Bostonian who goes to Siberia to 
take charge of a trading station Just befc^'' 
the outbr^ of the Busso- Japanese War. 1.3 
meets Bussian spies and Japanese spies, rescues 
Russian princesses and Bussian Jews, is all but 
killed by Chinese bandits and Bussian nihilists, 
and finally disappears with a Bussian princess in 
his arms. We felt obliged to criticize rather 
severely Mr. Horton's previous book as not quite 
worthy of himself. In the present volume he 
has moved out into the class, none too large, of 
men who can tell a story with literary skiQ and 
the atmosphere of verisimilitude. 

"The Eternal Spring" is the latest volume 
by Neith Boyce (Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.50). 
It is altogether without episode or dramatic 
incident, yet it holds the reader by its human 
appeal as well as by its technic Stripped of 
all its conversations the plot is very simple 
and tenuous;— the story of how a man of thirty 
ceases to love a woman of thirty-eight, and falls 
in love with a girl who fears she may be insane. 
Mrs. Hapgood has made the most of situations 
and her conversations seldom are too literary to 
be natural. And, best of all, she has given ns 
a clean, sweet story of the conquest of love 
over morbid fear. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have issued a 
third and revised edition of that remarkable 
novel "Sturmsee^" and a sixth edition of 
"Calmire" ($1.50 each). What gives partiealar 
significance to the new editions is that they are 
published with the name of the author, Henry 
Holt 

In "Barbara Winslow, Bebel" (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50), Elizabeth Ellis has given us <<a 
tale of dangers, of sorrow and of suffering, yet 
of some merriment, of courage and of great hap- 
piness withal." To this description, with which 
the author in her preface comes to the assistance 
of the overworkea reviewer, it should be added 
that the volume contains a really good story 
centering about the punishm^it meted out 1^ 
Lord Jeffr^ upon those counties in Enygland 
which rebelled against King James. It quite 
repays reading. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have issued a new edition 
of Bertha Von Suttner's "Ground Arms" 
($1.25). Benewed attention is given to this 
book now by the fact that the author has just 
been awarded the Nobel Peace prize of $40,000. 
The book has had a very large influence in ma- 
king war unpopular, and it is to be hoped that 
the new edition will make its influence even 
more widespread among English-iq>ea]dng peo- 
ple. 
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United 5tttes 

Appointments.—U&Tch 19.— Premdent Eoose- 
Telt Bent to the Senate the nomination of 
Charles 8. Francis, former American Minister 
to Greece, as ambassador to Austria-Hungary. 

Casualties.— UtLTch. 16.— Twenty-one persons 
killed in a collision on the Denver & Bio Qrande 
Bailroad, twenty-five miles west of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 

•March 19.— Fifteen deaths resulted from a 
heuvy snowstorm in the San Juan mining dis- 
tricts of Colorado. 

—March 20.— Six lives lost because of wreck 
of vessels in storm off the New England coast. 

—March 22.— Ten miners killed and twenty- 
five injured by an explosion of gas in the shaft 
of the Centunr Coal Company, at Century, fifty 
miles south of Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Conprew.— March 19.— The House approved 
the Consular Beform Bill as amended by the 
Senate. 

—April 2.— The House passed the "personal 
liabiUty" bill. 

Crime.— March 28.— David E. Sherricl^ former 
auditor of Indiana, sentenced to the penitentiary 
for embezzlement of $120,000 of state funds. 

Deaf ^.— March 17.— Johann J. Most, the an- 
archist. 

—March 20.— James Mills Peirce, Perkins pro- 
fessor of mathematics and astronomy at Har- 
vard. 

—March 21.— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author, 
aged sixty-six. 

—March 22.— Bobert Ogden Doremus, a fa- 
mous chemist, aged eighty-two. 

—April 5.— Eastman Johnson, portrait painter, 
aged eighty-one. 

—April 8.— Benjamin V^star Morris, Protest- 
ant-Episcopal bishop of Oregon, aged eighty-five. 

—April 11.— Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, 
geologist and author. 

Education, — March 27. — Andrew Carnegie 
gave $2,000,000, in addition to previous gifts, 
for the maintenance of the Carnegie teclmical 
schools. .<. .Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, re- 
ceives bequest of $665,000 in will of Andrew T. 
Dotger, of South Orange, New Jersey. 

Insurance,— 'NLtLTch 17.— Trustees of the New 
York life, who were members of the Finance 
Committee in 1896, 1900 and 1904, decided to 

Say back the $148,000 presented to the Bepub- 
can campaign funds. 

—March 23.— The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company filed bill in suit against Bichard Mc- 
Curdy, its former president, for recovery of 
$3,370,341.66, with interest, as damages for his 
"unfaithfulness and neglect." 

—March 28.— George W. Perkins, former vice- 
president of the New York Life, arrested and 
charged with larceny of $48,702.50 of the com- 
pany's funds for use in a political campaign. 



—April 4.— The New York State Aflsemblj 
passed several bills recommended by the Arm- 
strong investigating committee, including one 
prohibiting rebating by agents, and one penal- 
izing more effectively the falsification or omis- 
sion of material entries in the books of the com- 
panies. 

La&or.— March 20.— A joint convention of 
coal operators and miners, held at Indianapolis, 
voted to refer the wage question to a joint 
scale committee of miners and operators. 

—March 23.— The reinstatement of the 1903 
scale of wages refused by Uie coal operators' 
convention. 

—March 29.— Coal operators and miners 
failed to reach agreement; 160,000 miners is 
the three anthracite districts ordered to suspend 
work pending a meeting of the miners' scale 
committee and that of the anthracite operators. 

—April 2.— Three hundred and fifty coal mines 
in Illinois closed. The mines controlled by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company continued to operate 
under the 1903 agreement, paying ineresised 
wages. 

—April 4.— The mines in the anthracite fields 
were becoming armed camps. Several fights 
occurred. 

—April 5.— The anthracite miners of Penn- 
sylvania proposed to the operators that all mat- 
ters in dispute be referred to a board of arbi- 
tration for settlement, said board to be that of 
conciliation created in 1903, with Judge Qeorge 
Gray, of Delaware, or some person he may ap- 
point, as chairman and umpire. 

—April 6.— The independent operators in the 
bituminous fields of western Pennsylvania agr^d 
to the miners' proposal and will sign the 1903 
scale. 

—April 10.— The anthracite operators de- 
clined arbitration proposal of miners, but made 
counter proposal for action by former strike 
commission. 

Legislation,— April 5.— The Supreme Court of 
the State of Illinois declared the Illinois primary 
law unconstitutional. Governor Deneen at once 
summoned a special session of the Legislature 
tr pass new primary law. 

Lynching,— llsLTch 19.— A mob of seventy-five 
men took a negro, Ed Johnson, from the jail in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and hung him, because 
stay of execution of death sentence had been de- 
ferred for one day by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

—March 20.— The Supreme Court of the 
United States directed the department of justice 
to secure the punishment of the lynchers who 
violated its mandate in the case of Ed Johnson. 

—March 23.— Chattanooga citizens appealed 
to the President and the Attomey-€teneral to 
stay the federal prosecution of the lynchers, for 
fear of a race war. The Supreme Court de- 
clined to accede to the request. 
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BaUroad Behates.—UHTch. 27.— The first re- 
bate case brought to trial under the EUdns anti- 
rebate law occurred in the federal court at 
Philadelphia, when indictment was found against 
members of the firm of B. D. Wood & Co., iron 
manufacturers of Florence, New Jers^, and 
Emaus, Pennsylvania, charged ipfith accepting 
$1,230.57 in rebates from the Great Northern 
Bflolway Company and the Mutual Transit Co. 

~ April 1.— A. J. Cassatt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bailroad, and others of its officers, 
subpoenaed for inquiry as to their ownership of 
stock in coal companies and consequent discrim- 
ination in granting rebates. 

—April 2.— Indictments found againt the New 
York Central & Hudson Biver BaUroad and the 
American Sugar Befining Company for combin- 
ing to give rebates to the sugar company. . . .A 
jury in the United States District Court, in Phil- 
adelphia, rendered a verdict acquitting B. D. 
Wood & Co., iron shippers, of accepting an un- 
lawful rebate. 

"Zum."— April 1.— John Alexander Dowie 
repudiated as leader by his followers. 

Besignaiion.'-^tLTcYi 17.— The resignation of 
Bellamy Storer as ambassador to Austria-Hun- 
gary, requested by President Boosevelt. 

Tru^t*.— March 19.— The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in the ouster suit brought by the State of 
Missouri, acknowledged that the stock of the 
Bepublic Oil Company is held by individuals 
for the Standard Oil Company. 

—March 21.— Judge J. Otis Humphrey, in the 
United States District Court, in Chicago, sus- 
tained the plea of immunity for the beef pack- 
ers as individuals, but denied it as to the corpo- 
rations. 

Cuba 

Deaths,— Apni 4.— Marshal Bamon Blanco y 
Arenas, formerly governor-general of Cuba. 

Xa^or.- April 8.— A big strike in Havana, 
originating in grievances of street-car em- 
ployees. 

PhlUppInet 

JBtfvolt— March 24.— The Pulajanes on the 
Island of Samar who had agreed to surrender, 
opened fire suddenly and half the force of Cap- 
tain Jones, who commanded the constabulary, 
was killed before the Pulajanes were routed. 
Sixteen of the constabulary were killed, 
wounded or missing. Governor Curry escaped 
by swimming a river. 

Mexico 

CoMialttea.— March 19.— Nineteen persons per- 
ished in a ''norther" which swept the coast of 
Vera Cruz. 

Brazil 

Floo<te.— March 18.— Bio Janeiro inundated. 
A great part of the city under water and nine- 
teen houses collapsed. Fifteen persons killed 
and many wounded. 

Venezuela 

President.— April 11.— General Castro re- 
signed the presidency for several months' vaca- 
tion. 'Vice-President Gomez made president pro 



South America 

Pan-Amerioan Congress.— April 8.— Argentina, 
Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay and Paraguay remsed to 
participate if arbitration and the Drago or Calvo 
doctrine were excluded from the program. 
British Empire 

Colonies.— yL&Tch 29.— An order by Lord Elgin, 
secretary of state for the colonies, cabled to 
Natal to suspend the execution of twelve negroes 
condemned for murder committed during the re- 
cent outbreaks, raised a storm of protest and 
indignation in London and South Africa. 

Deaths. — April 4. — Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Bishop of Ely, aged eighty-one. 

—April 6.— Sir Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Boyal Society of British Artists, aged seventy- 
one. 

Transvaal— "biAreh. 21.— The House of Com- 
mons, by a vote of 378 to 110, rejected a motion 
of Joseph Chamberlain for the appointment of a 
royal commission to investigate Chinese labor in 
the Transvaal. 

France 

Deaths.— UtLich 26.— Jean Baptiste Millet, art- 
ist, and brother of the famous painter, Jean 
Francois Millet. 

Casualties.— ^Brch. 30.— Thirteen men escaped 
from the mines at Courrieres, after being en- 
tombed twenty days. They were starved and 
almost blind. 

—April 4.— Another man having been rescued, 
at Courrieres, a thousand men and women at- 
tacked the salvage engineers and attempted to 
force the barriers at the mouth of the mines, 
believing others might still be entombed. The 
ministry of justice Erected the public prosecutor 
of Douai to investigate the engineers' methods 
with a view to prosecution for criminal negli- 
gence and manslaughter. 

Spain 

Anarchists.— April 2.— Plot of anarchists to 
assassinate King Alfonso, the Dowager Queen 
Christina and the sister of the King, the Infanta 
Maria Theresa, during their visit to Seville in 
Holy Week, discovered. 

Ca^in^t.- March 20.— The ministry resigned. 

Commerce.— M&rch. 20.— King Alfonso signed 
a decree making effective the law providing pay- 
ment of customs in gold. 

lUly 

Vesuvitts. — April 6. — Vesuvius in a violent 
state of eruption. Towns and villages in the 
vicinity abandoned. 

—April 9.— Several houses and the church at 
San Guiseppe Vesuviano collapsed and thirty 
bodies taken from the ruins. At Bosco Trecase 
seven killed and all trace of the town obliter- 
ated. Torre Annunziata, on the shore of the 
Gulf of Naples, almost surrounded by lava and 
deserted by its thirty thousand inhabitants, six 
of whom were killed. The Vesuvian railway and 
observatory destroyed. Earthquake shocks 
rocked buildings in Naples and cracked walls. 

—April 12.— Vesuvius shaken by terrific ey- 
plosions. Naples covered with ashes to a depth 
of four inches. People in a panic Troops in 
command. Famine feared because of two hun- 
^^ thousand refugees housed there. Ds^rb^Qw 
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added to terror. Lots of life in various towns 
estimated at three hundred. 

German Empire 

Ca$ualiies.'~ April 5.— The Hotel Zom Hirsch, 
at Nagoldy Little Black Forest, collapsed daring 
a fesnyal dinner. Fifty-five persons killed and 
one hundred injured. 

Aufltro*Hunganr 

. Fran6h%$$,^yinich 23.— The lower house of the 
Austrian reichsrath passed the first reading of 
the electoral reform bill by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Hungarian Crtm.— April 5.— Leaders of the 
coalition party made plans to end the legislative 
deadlock and sent Kossuth and Andrassy to con- 
fer with the Emperor. 

—April 6.— After fourteen months of acute 
struggle between the throne and the coalitionists, 
a compromise was reached. A new cabinet to be 
formed by Alexander Wekerle and the coalition 
to carry out the elections under the limited elec- 
tion law. [Bee "Events" for further details.] 

—April 11.— As minister of the interior in the 
Wekerle cabinet, Count Andrassy rescinded all 
absolutist measures against the press and public 
meetings, reinstated dismissed officials and 
stopped some eighty political trials, including 
one against Herr Polonyi, present minister of 
justice, for alleged treasonable expressions 
agaibut the Emperor. 

Norwty 

PMt^.— April 6.— Alexander Lange KieUand, 
poet and author, aged fifty-seven. 

Russian Empire 

^l«<rtton#.— March 21.— In the primary elec- 
tions the workmen in many instances refused to 
elect delegates because several men chosen, who 
favored the cause of the people, were immedi- 
ately imprisoned on a trumped-up charge or com- 
peUed to leave the district. 

—April 1.— On the eve of the preliminary elec- 
tions among the workmen of sixty-six factories 
in Odessa all the sixty-six candidates arrested 
because they displayed too liberal tendencies, and 
the authorities directed the voters to choose other 
candidates belonging to the reactionary parties. 
Qovemor-General Kaulbars prohibited all election 
meetings, fearing disorder. 

—April 4.— The Constitutional Democrats in 
St Petersburg won in the municipal elections, the 
one hundred and sixty candidates having all been 
elected. At Kiev they elected sixty-six out of 
eighty candidates. 

—April 8.— Electoral colleges in twenty-eight 
out of fifty-one provinces in European Bussia 
elected one hundrod and seventy-eight members 
to the national assembly, about one-third of its 
membership, the radicals scoring a great victory. 

/eii7s.— March 15.— The Czar or&red instruc- 



tions issued to prevent further «■— htm of ibt 
Jews. 

—March 16.— The Jews in Vladivostok ordoed 
to leave the city in three days. 

fepresnon.— March 18.— Within the Bahk 
provinces, from December 14 to February 14, the 
repressive measures of the government reaalted 
in eighteen persons being hanged and 621 shot 
by thd soldiers; 320 were killM in conflicts and 
251 were flogged; ninety-seven farmhouses, 
twenty-two town dwellings, four schools, two 
town halls and three clubhouses were burned. 

—April 5.— Press censorship revived. Copies 
of newspapers must again be sulmdtted to the 
censor before editions are distributed. 

Morocco 

International Conference. — March 16. — Ger- 
many withdrew the suggestion for an iiispeetor- 
generai of police stationed at Casa Blanca, but 
asked that international control be guaranteed 
through a neutral inspector-general. iVance will- 
ing to have an inspector-general who shall simply 
inspect but not control or command the police. 

— March 26.— Germany formally rescinded her 
objections, France gaining control of the poliee 
and a preponderating influence with the bank. 

—March 27.— The United States ambassador, 
Mr. White, proposed in regard to the police ques- 
tion that the inspector report simultaneously to 
both the Sultan and the diplomatic corps at Tan- 
gier, the latter to have authority to order in- 
quiries into the working of the Franco-Spanish 
police scheme, thus safeguarding foreign interests 
and commercial transactions. 

—March 29.— The Moroccan conference agreed 
to the plan above suggested. France to poUee 
the important Atlantic ports, including Mogador 
and, jointly with Spain, to police Tangier and 
Casa Blanca. 

Japan 

Ca«iMiUiM.— March 28.— By an explosion in a 
coal mine, two hundred and fifty men killed. 

Sat'lroo^.- March 27.— The bill for national- 
isuition of Japanese railways, as amended by the 
House of Peers, was adopted by the House of 
Bepresentatives, after strong opposition. 

Formosa 

Earthqudke.—MsLTch. 17.-1,014 persons lost 
their lives and 1,400 houses were destroyed in the 
district of Eagi by an earthquake. 

—March 20.— The towns of Datiyo, Baishiko 
and Shinko destroyed by the earthquake. Thou- 
sands believed to have been killed. Damage esti- 
mated at $45,000,000. 

South AfHca 

Native I7pminp.— April 6.— Natives in Natal 
and Zululand in rebellion. Chief Bambaata, the 
deposed regent of Greytown, Natal, led a force 
of insurgents against a Natal colonist expedition. 
Three policem^i killed. 
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Get Out of the Shell 

Many people are "pinched" and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 
thinking BRAIN. 

You can feed the brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding com — 

If you know how. 

A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 
It proves its claim by actual results. 

''There's a Reason/' for 

Grape-Nuts 

explained on the pkg. 

Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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THE VERTEGRAND 

IS the latest development in 
Steinway construction. In this 
piano a result has been achieved 
which embodies all the superior 
attributes of a Steinway Grand 
Piano in a compact, upright form, 
suitable to the limited dimensions 
of the modern drawing-room. 

Owing to the simplicity of its 
design and cpnstruction, we can 
offer the Vertegrand to the pub- 
lic at the lowest price at which 
a new Steinway Piano could be 
purchased in the last 35 years, 
namely, $500 in an ebonized and 
$550 in a mahogany case. 

This Piano is obtainable from 
any authorized Steinway dealer ^ 
with cost of freight and handling 
added. 

Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th Street :: :: :: :: New York 
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We want to acquaint 
you with 

**L00k for tki WaUr Marif* 

for all forms of your 
business stationery. 
Send for our specimen 
book so that we can 
write you. As our letter 
on // impresses you, so 
will your letter on // im- 
press your customer. 



That Old Hampshirb Bond is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of discriminating business men — 
many of them have told us it is the best 

Prove this for yourself — have your 
printer show you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us for a copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen colors 
of Old Hampshire Bond. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 



Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 

South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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USE SANITAS INSTEAD OF WALL PAPEK 

this Spring. It will cost no more at the start, and save you the expense of several oi^ 
nanr wall papers in the encL It has a dodi foundation that insures Ions life. SaHilas 
wiU be wholesomely fresh when other paper is dingy, nicked, cracked, stained, ^ 
gerou^ full of germs— worse than wordiless. V-: 

Tile effects for bath-room. Special designs for all rooms. ^V . 

We do thxM free — tend you original sketches and samples made by our Art Department 
based on ijrformation sent in regard to the character <f any room or rooms. Write today to 



STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO.. Dept W. 320 Broadway. New York City 




mir. 



IS THE NAME OF THE BEST TABLE OIL CLOTH 

tbe land that wean loi^est because it is made to wear. Many distinctive desi 
as ordinary inakes-4>ut guaranteed. A*k y<*^ dealtrfof MERlTAS and talffi i 
implet and valuable informatbn on iu uses, address, 

STANDARP TABLE OIL CLOTH CO.* Dept W. 320 Broadway. New YoA City 
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ulding & Co. 


PARIS 
36 Ave de rOpera 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths , , Chicago 

and Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor state St 


Silverware 




Bronzes 


Jewelry 


A Line 


Porcelain 

Plates 


Watches 
Clocks 


to Spaulding & Co. will 
bring to an out-of-town 
customer illustrations 
and other information 
regarding desired arti- 
cles that will make pos- 
sible satisfactory selec- 


Cut Glass 

Art Glassware 


Traveling Bags 

Leather 

Novelties 

Stationery 


tions. 

By Spaulding & Co.'s 
complete and unique 
system the distant buyer 
is afforded the advan- 
t a g e s of purchasing 
from *a metropolitan 
stock, and is accorded 
the same attention as if 
personally present. 


Rock Crys- 
tal Glass 

Hall Clocks 

Novelties 


Umbrellas, 

Canes 


An outline of the new 
system will be mailed 
on request. 


Ivory Goods 
Ecclesias- 


Opera Glasses 




tical Wares 


Sj 


)aulding & Co. 


Jackj 


son Boulevard and State Street 




CHICAGO 
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"How to Cool a Hot Porch 

is the title of our free booklet, which we want to send to 
every reader of this publication. Write today and learn how 



» 



Vudor 

Porch 

Shades 



add an extra room to your 
house, cool and shady, at a 
cost of from $2 to $10. 

Make your porch a rest- 
ful retreat this summer, 
where you can spend youi 
leisure hours wA enjoy 
every breeze, free from die 
sun*s glare and heat 

With Vudor Shades on 
your porch you can dine 
outdoors with the same 
privacy as indoors, entertain 
visitors, or lounge in easy 
negligee, free hom the in- 
quisitive gaze of passers-by. 
You can see eveiyone pas»- 

•She can look out, but you can't look in." ^' ^"^ ^"^ ^?^ can look in 

trom the outside. 



These shades are made of Linden wood fibre and strong Sdne twine, so constructed 
that every breeze that passes, blows through, but the hot sun is excluded 

Thev are light, extremely durable and anyone can put them up in 1 minutes. 
Stained in restful, weather-proof colors. Easily raised or lowered at wilL 

Vudor Porch Shades are inexpensive and atfoid the only means of obtaining the fuH 
comfort and enjoyment of your porch. Anyone can atford them, who can atford to have 
a porch. 

When you write for the free booklet, 'How to Gx>l a Hot Porch,' we will inchidedeKiiplioo 
of Vudor Chair Hammocks, shown above, and aUo Vudor $3.00 and $4.00 Hammocks, 
made under a new principle of suspension, which %vill outwear two of the ordinary kind. 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 42 McKey Boulevard. JuiMville, Wh. 
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Even the Tots 

Can Play 

and Enjoy 

the Krell 

i Afrto-Grand 

Piano 

From nursery 

^^^^ ^^™-«— . tomusicroom 

.4* W I ^^^^T ^m^ atM- may seem a 

far cry, but, 
it is merely 
the step of a 
' , Lilliputian if you 

W^^i'^'T^ have a Krell Auto- 

Grand Piano. With that 
instrument a child^s touch 
takes on the rare quality of a master, and 
the four-year old boy or girl, the same as older people, can produce wUhotU 
study or practice, the most charming of music. 

Two Ways Are Better Than One 

The Krell Auto-Grand Piano is a delight to the artist's soul. Its singfing 

quality and exquisite tone cannot be excelled, and the same unsurpassed 
points are brought out mechanically by the simple turning' of a lever. 
That action transforms it into an automatic instnunent, operated by per- 
forated rolls of music. It will play any standard music of 65 notes^ and 
over 25,000 selections are already on the market. ^ This gives the pur- 
chaser a larger selection and variety, than if requiring music made for 
only some one particular player. 

The Krell Aolo-GrMid Piano possesses a durable charm. The tubing is 
aU of metal, and will never wear onU Others use rubber. Easily tuned 
and adjusted. Fully guaranteed for five years ^ Catalog T and terms» 
In themselves superlatively attractive, for the asking. 

THE AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., New Castle, IncL' 
Wc offer oriftaal plus for iacrcascd profit to Dealers, who ire lavited to write. 
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Suits $12.50 

Made to Your Order 

?i6 Trousers Free 
erfect Fit Guaranteed 

^100 FORFBIT wiii he Paid to tui^ane who 
tu prove tMat we do not cut, trim and make 
very sttit and extra trousers strictly to order 

We will send yoo fx«e of chai:Ke hand- 
nne aasortment hiffh-grade all-wool 
doth sampleB of t*-^ 

I latest fabrics. \x 
with new Spring ] 
Plates, and will m 
you strictly to you: 
a suit for $12.60. \ 
or $20. and srive 
extra pair of 16 i 
Trousers abeolate 

Money KeftuM 
not Satlsftic 

If yoo want tlM 

faction of havin 

new suit cut. ts 

and tailored to you 

and to fit yon pe 

if you wish to savt 

$15 in cash; and .. ,«,.. 

will accept a pair of $6 Trousers 

mode to your measure, as a present. 

write today for our Sampfes, Fashion 

Plates, Tape measure. Order Blanks. 
. askinir for special Free Trouser Sam- 
I pies, which will be sent you by 

return mail, postpakl. 

Owmi T. M«Mt H Go. 248 Moms Bld#. Chicago 

BitoHmg Ow 1/MO.OOO MdflSM eoMnamOT Sm MUwmakM 



parched condition of face and hands, 
making the skin soft and smooth. 26 
cents at dm«rista. 
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New Book 

On wood-finish- 
ing, cleaning and 
polishing for the 
home 

Sent FREE 



Yrite Today 

Use coupon be- 
low. Ek) it now, 
ind you'll be 
pleased. 



Every home should have t) 
hook. It eclipses everythx 
ever published on this subj 
Brimful of valuable ideas 
suggestions. 



Printed in six colors to 

^ve true color effects on 

tvood. Much larger fages 

and more of them than 

our last book. 



We have Just printed a brand-new edition of onr popular book "The Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and Furniture." It is decidedly more elaborate and larger than our previous 
editions — illustrated from life and printed throughout in colors. 

This book tells how you can easily and inexpensively beautify your home. It explains how 
3rou can produce all the latest wood-finishes and polishes. How to make soft pine look like beauti- 
ful hardwood. It is the advice of a wood-finishing expert of over 23 years' experience. The nom- 
inal price of 26 cents has been placed on it, but for the present at least we shall send this book 
FREE to anyone on request. Don't delay — send today, coupon below. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax 



*'A Compute FUUsh and Polish For AU Wood** 

Unequaled for Woodwork, Furniture and Floors / 

Applied with cloth to bare or finished wood, it produces a lasting, ^^^k ^^ 

artistic, sanitary finish to which dust and dirt will not adhere. It ^^^ ^P|^^^ / Wl 

not crack, blister, peel off, show laps, scratches 
or heel marks. Johnson's Wax is far superior to 
any other; one reason is that it contains the most 
polishing wax to the pound. Fine for preserving 
and polisliing oilcloth and linoleum. Just try it. 

Johnson's Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers / 



V 



yCoapon 

/ "" 

/To 

/S.C.Jobiitoii 
/ & Son, 
Racine, Wis 



In paint. Half-pound can, 30 cents; one and two-/ Plense send me 
«/v '- - j-i_x/ FREE your iUustra- 

pound cans, 60 cents per pound; four, five and eight- ^ ted book. "The Proper 

pound cans, 60 cents per pound. /jii'ir^.U VwSSrT-' 

Send coupon today for book, or write and^^ »» P®' your offer. 

mention Edition W5. /Name 



S. C. JOHNSON & SON /— 



RACINE, WIS. 

'T:^ Wood' Finishing Authorities" 
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rOUR BEST ENTERTJINER—tJbe 




Gty or counby, kill or level — all roads are alike. Ule is one grand holiday when you dove a Genrieman's Roadrter. 

This machine is a runabout edition of the 01dsnx>bile Pakce Touring Car, Model S, Its price, .$2250. It ia e qu i ijyttl 
with 26 to 28 horse power, four-cylinder, water-cooled motor located under hood. Here are four pnobcal reasooa why tk 
Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction: 

It nqdres the smallest money investment of any car of anything like equal capacity. 

It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all requirements. 

Style of the most approved fom. 

Simplicity of parts, united with high-gnde, fully tested material and skilled workmanship, givmg il oiloaB 6epmdaiAiy. 

Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why this is the lepreseatative American car-Hlie p m d mA ef 
brains appealing to brains— sent on request 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS ^"^ Vt.T'^ ^/''^ 

Luuing. Mich, U. S. A. ^'^'y'- ^"^^-^ ^''^ ^' ^' 



Memhtr of Atsoeiathn Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturert 



St, Catberines, Om, 



-CATALOG COUPON> 



-SPEOAL COUPON- 



Kindly send me information r^ardin^ 
ears checked, I am intereued. 



Pmnamnwr Traffic. 

4Ms7 



Name^ 



We vjill stnd one of our kandtomo Art 
Calendars to every Oldmehile owner. Fill 
out the following and wuul at once, 4- May 

CvNumbM- ModeL.. 

When andfoom xohom purchased 



Present Owner^ 
Address 



MOTOR TALK COUPON-- 

Enclosed find 2S cents, for mHtJk ^m 
MOTOR TALK, a me^aame dtmmd t 
automohUing, sent to wsefor i ytar. 



Name,. 



Address^ 
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The Right Car at the R^ht Price 

There is a system of rigid tests and thorough inspection of each 
part and feature of the Rambler cars, whereby every possible weak 
spot is found in the &ctory, not on the road. 

This system covers every step fixim the design and selection of 
the raw material to the fini^ed product and l:^ets a car that is 
right and stays right without tinkering and adjustment. 

If this, in connection with abundant power, el^;ant appearance 
and simplicity of control, appeals to your judgment we invite your 
most critical examination of our Model 14. 

In it is embodied every modem feature that has proven worthy 
of adoption and the Polities of the largest automobile plant in the 
world enable us to present it at a price fiu* bdow anything approach- 
ing it in quality and equipment 

Main Office and Factorxt Kenoshat VITisconsin 

Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Avenue * MUwaukee. 457-459 Broadway 

Boston, 145 Columbus Avenue Philadelphia, 242 No. Broad Street 

San Francisco, 125-131 Golden Gate Avenue 

New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd Street RepresenUtives in all leading cities. 

Thomas B. Jeffery (Sl Company 
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On Water 
Or Wheels— 

Dixon makes the Graphite 
that makes the Motor go. 

Dixon's 

Motor 

Graphite 

for Motor Boats, Motor Cycles 
and Automobiles. No lubri- 
cant like it It means more 
power, more speed, more ease, 
less wear and worry. Write 
for book on motor lubrication. 
It's knowledge worth having. 



Address, 



Department T, 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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''For Want of a Nail the Shoe was Lost; 
For Want of a Shoe the Horse was Lost'' — 
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For want of zinc the paint was lost^ — for want of paint the house 
was lost. — It is far more economical to paint a house too soon or too 
often than not to paint soon enough or often enough. Paint is cheap 
but the beauty it produces and the protection it afiords are not cheap. 
Painto based on OXIDE OP ZINC are more beautiful, more durable 
and more economical than other paints; there is a choice here as in 
other things. Don^t let your building look shabby or fall to pieces 
for the lack of paint, and while you are about it, see that you get the 
best kind of paint. 



A SuiQMthrt Pamphltt, 

*' Paint: Why, Htw ind When/' 

FREE to prop«Hy omart. 



The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

71 Broadway t New York 



We do not gfrind zinc in oiL A list of mamifactttfy of xinc palnti tent on application. 



U i g i t i zcc l-^ 
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EVERY SMOKER WANTS ONE 

I pocket lighter ever lOTented. Tkrvw ■ 
matchM. Dy timply removing the cover, ai shown 



The most useful pocket lighter ever Invented. Tkrvw awnir j—r matskM. Th« MiMtuto** produco a steady flame, 
imply removing the cover, as shown in Illustration. ' '-'- • - — - ■-- ..._j. ^_- . ...- 
tb« way in the dark. Useful every day and night of the year. 




illustration. Lights a cigar, g^ Jet, kindles a fire, or shows 



The **Instanto" Pocket Cigar Lighter 

("SSSK") lONITED BY AIR CJSaSf") 

Will not Ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe. Always dependable. Conveniently carried in the 
vest pocket. With ordinary care Is practically indestructible, liandsome Nickel-plated Lighter, 50 cents. 
Gun-metal, $1.50. Sterling Silver, f 3.50. Special quotations on Solid Gold and Gold-plated cases. Sent 
)>r>«tpaid on receipt of stamps or money order. 

The »vbll« and tni4e are castleiied asMlBst parehaatac athcr Clear Lighters of a alallar h 1/ ^j 

aatare. I<awaalta ar« aaw peadlac. W ^ ^"^ 

/Vm_ CaK A^4tmm^ il^m I I«J.4a« Is l)rand-new. Rat a gna mantle. Can not get out of order as it does not rest in the flame. 
Unr deiT"ACUllK UaS Llfnier a simple and lasdng device. IgaitM the «•> iaw*dUtely. Absolutely sale, flaanui. 
teed as substantial and of real merit. It sayencdes anything of iui kind. Any reputable dealer, or write as for parUculaim. 
Write for price-list of our other novelties. 

AOBNTS WANTED 
Q. L. STEINRBICH & CO., Dept. 6, 190-196 West Broadway, NEW YORK 




TakoYour Pants Off 

We will Mke jou t $5.00 pair FrN 

Have vour new suit made 
by the Sest tailor* in the 
United SUtes. 

"WB ARB." 

We make to order from 
strictly all-wool cloths for 
only $10 the latest style 
suits, tailored and finished 
equal TO THE BEST. 

Our $10 suits lead the 
fashions — they are ap-to- 
date — and ruaranteea six 
months solid wear, or 

YOUR MONEY BACK. 

I Write for our samples at 
once. We gtiarantee cloth 
to be all wool and yoa p«y 
for suit only after thorou^ 
examination and without 
obligation to accept unless 
a perfect fit and just as 
claimed and equal TO ANY $25.00 SUIT. A pair of 
fine all-wool stylish $5.00 pmits, also a fancy dress 
vest, also s beautiful leather-handled patent suit 
case, all FREE with every suit. 

On request will send free samples of cloth for suit, 
extra pants and free vest, also illustration of patent 
suit case, fashion plate, measurement blanks, tape and 
full instructions. We dress you In style lor everjr 
day, Sunday and party day, aU for only $10. 

Address THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 

410 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Reference: Royal Trust Bank, Capital and Surplus. f900,ooow 
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Yo\ir Rheumatism 

CONQUELRED BY USING 

DR. WHITEHALL'S RHEUMATIC CURE 
We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cort. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private 
practice by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it re» 
moves the acid from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves 
recent deposits. Remember, it costs you nothing to try the remedy that 
gives sure results. Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold 
by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by 

THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO.. 
aS^N. MAIN ST., SOUTH BBND, IND. 
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■■I MU 

P Ui BIN? « 

I raagv vvmt 

I Slda Ot«ii 1 



i 



8118SCScriet 

HlfliMt *rsi« 

•Oi BOTt MBBkt* MM 

raagv •vMrkaUt. With 
Slda Ot«ii and Brollar. 
Low«r Botlinf oven and 
Two Warmlnf Clotals. 
NoticaoonYanlentheifht 
oi Baking and Broiling 
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FUEUn HUD CPflin 60. 



1876 



OF NEW YORK. 

GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 

ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 



1906 



p 



IDELITY BONDS 



JL JBMPLOYERS' UABiLlTY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 



HEALTH 



STEAM' BOn.ER 



PLATE GLASS 



BUROLARY 



^5- 



PLY-WHEEL 



BONDED UST 



This Company has been engaged in the sevefai MINOR MISCELLANBOUS 
LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has bnUt up gmdnnfly amd 
prudently A VERY LAR0E CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS, its anul 
income from premfauns U about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollm. 
Its business U protected by Assets of about SEVEN AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
LIONS, including an unearned premfaun reserve of nearly THREE MILLIONS 
of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of aearhr ONE 
AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, it has paid neariy TWENTY-TWO MILUONS 
to its poUcy-hoiders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort Is to give im Us 
clients not only INSURANCE Indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPEC- 
TION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

Insurance that Insures 



CAPITAL - 



DUMONTCURKe, 
WM. P. MXON, 
ALntBDW.HOYT, 
A. B. HULL, 



$1,000,000 

OBO. E IDE, 
W. Q. LOW, 
J.Q.MfiCULLOUaH. 
WM.J.MATHe80N, 



N. J 



SURPLUS - - $1,908,082.64 



DIRECTORS: 



{ 



ALEXANDGt B. OU. 
HENKY B. PIERRBPONT, 
ANT0NA.RAV6N, 



JOHN L. MKER, 

W. BMLEN ROOSCVB.T. 

OBO. P. SBWAUL 



Principal Offices: Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 

Am^ntM in all ewuiJmrdblm towna 



ITAFFORI 

$I9.90^»» 



48 In. long. 33 In. deep, 51 In.hifh. 

White oak. finished ffoMen. Hms 

bull^up writlBff bed and panels, 

moulded stiles, framed extension 

slides. All side drawers have 

mortfate partitloiis. and are 

locked, inciudinff center drawer, 

by doting curtain. In top, four 

oakfront file boxes; one letter file; 

a card-index drawers; private 

compartment with door and lock; 

blotter racks, pen racks, small 

drawer, bracket drawers, book 

stalb. etc., as shown. The depth 

of this desk (33 inches), and the 

cases being well up from bed, makes it with all its conveniences a HOST 

PRACTICAL DUI. - - 



I 



Sent anywhere on approval. 
i0.pas«> Calalsyae Desks, Ikslrm, ; 
larva OaUlofae Library aa4 Hanaa rarallarc aa4 gat factory Prieaa. 



Head for 100.pi 



n Calalsyas Desks, Ckslrm, FIIm, .te. Aba sak for 



We Make School A Church Furniture 
Assembly and Opera Chairs. 

1 4MJaw wa«ta< asarywhwa. B.R.Btaffar4Mf|i.Ca^0hhaca. 



ANDREWS OFFICE FURNITURE 



I 



Comprehends all erades of 
Desks, Tables and Chairs. 
Andrews own make of desks 
are always HIGH-GRADE, 
and have individuality in 
design and con- 
struction, which 

Euts them in a class 
y themselves. 



TYPEWRITER CHAIRS, HEEL ROD FRAMES 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 

178 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A TEAR 

We are financing one of the greatest and most Diofitable 
commercial enterprises of the day. The stock of this Com- 
pany is a perfectly safe, high-grade, guaranteed security now 
Eaying liberal dividends, while the future profits and pos8i> 
ilities are almost unlimited. 

We desire first-class representatives in every city and 
town. Excellent opportunities for the right men. Aodresa 
at once, for full particulars. 

A. L. WISNER & CO.. BANKERS 

78-80 WALL ST. NBW YORK 

m«ntIon " THB WOBLD TO-DAt^ ^Si 1 
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TBXODOB PULX.MAK BXaTIOa 
OHIO AGO Aim 




IV TOO AKB OONTKMPX^ATINO A TBIP. AKT 1 
TIOK or VTBICH CAN BB MADB OTBB TBB OBIOAOO 

* AX/roir, IT wiiXi pat too to wkitb to tbb i 

■lOBBD POB BATB8, MAPS. TIMB-TABLJBB. BXO* 

Oko. J. Chabltow, 

OBNBBAb rABBMtlOKU AOBMT* 
OBtOAOO, ILXm 
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bat the Paint jl 

U^forYoiu' I 

w House I 

wmcort I 

The pigment is my own formula » containing 
pure white lead, zinc coloring matter, drier, etc. 
The linseed oil is the best that money can bay. 

Selling paint by the job — and not by the 
gallon— protects you. 

I tell you exactly how much it will cost to 
do your painting in any number of coats, and 
I guarantee you will have some paint left over. 

Don't guess at the amount of paint yon 
need. 

In my new Paint Book I tell you just what 1 
will charge you for the paint for your buildings 
— for the entire job — and I guarantee to furnish 
you at that price all the paint you need for the 
work. 

Now, no matter where j^ou think of buving 
your paint, you ought to write to me to fina out 
now much a big paint manufacturer would 
charge you for the complete job. It will post 
you on what you ought to pay. 

When you write I will send you my paint 
book, * * The Paint that Parker Makes. ' ' It tells 
the balance of this paint story and eives yoa 
a full line of colors to select from. My paint 
is guaranteed for ten years— and if you wish 
I will allow you six months' time to pay for it. 

It's this way: 

This is the fairest paint offer yon ever 
heard of. 

My paint Is the best paint on the market. 

You can take no risk in bu3ring of me — in 
my way. I leave it all in your hands to decide. 

If I didn't know my paint to be good, sure- 
ly I would not dare to sell it in this way. It's 
reasonable to believe that I must be making 
the best paint in the world to make such an 
offer as this— now isn't that so? 

Write for my Paint Book at once — ^to-day. 

This offer, you see, will crowd my factor>' to 
its utmost. So you should write for the paint 
book without delay." 

ADDRESS 

The President, Parker Perfect Paint Co 

Parker Perfect Paint is made from pure .^^ f- ^f.t. c. . c. t t m 

material. ^ 409-F, 7th Strcct, St, Louis. Mo. 
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BOOKKEEPING 

Its allied oommeroial branches, Oommeroial Law, Oommer- 
Arithmetio. Buflineas FoIhib. Penmanahip. Letter Writing, 
sacceeafolly taught by correspondence from specially prepared 
-books. Our graduates are occupying positions of trust and 
■onsibility in many States. OompJete outfit of supplies fur- 
.ed. eren to pens and inks, without extra cost to studenta 

SHORTHAND 

A. complete, practical course of instruction by correspondence. 
pd on the Benn Pitman system. Text-books especiallyprepared 

Eeet the requirements of correspondence students We gladly 
t worthy graduates to secure positions. 
UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 
tndy with a school whose affiliation with a great UniTersity 
I guarantee of thorough instruction and correct methods. 

F» to-day for information. 
ERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
( AfflUatfd with Northweatem Univenity ) 
380-384 Wabash Avcnuc. CHICAQO, ILL. 
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ADYEBTISINfi 

preference to all others of its kind: 



A real reason why 
the public should 
buy an article In 



The above is our version of advertising. 

If the advertiser does not furnish a reason why the public should 
buy his article in preference to others of the same kind, 
his advertising is bound to be a ^dlure. 

No advertising campaign that is not conducted on this principle 
can succeed. 

We furnish that reason and will not take your advertising^ 
unless we can find the reason and use it in this way. 

If you have advertising of any kind to do, we will prepare aU 
plans and preliminaries and submit them to you. If they . 
are acceptable, well and good If not, consign them to 
the waste-basket and no harm done. You will not be out 
a cent, neither will you hurt our feelings. 

Does not this offer justify you in writing us to send a repre- 
sentative to call on you. A letter to us will bring one, no 
matter where you are or what you have to advertise. 

Write the nearest office. 

R W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Co. 

St. Louis Office Chicago Office Kansas City Olfioi 

Ladede Buildiiig First Natioiial Bank BidWiig CamM BaiMins 



On Competitive Plans "THE MILLION POPULATION 
CLUB" of St Louis Awarded our Agency the $400,000 
Appropriation to Increase the Population to 1,000,000 

Wban wrttlnir to Advertlaers kindly mention " THB WORLD TO-DAY." 
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Representative Business and 
Financial Houses of 3t. Louis 

npHE AVORLD TO-DAY presents the following list of representative busi- 
ness and financial houses of St. Louis. These houses are among the 
oldest and strongest in St Louis and all have been important factors in 
giving it its commanding position as one of the great commercial centers of 
the world. 



ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 



$10,000,000.00 



MEKCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Capital and Surplus .. $9,500,000.00 

Intemt Paid on Deposit*. Aoooants of Individuals, FirmR. 
Oorporations, Tnut Oompanies. Banks and Bankern Solioited. 



TO ILLUSTRATE THE GROWTH OF ST. 
LOUIS IN TWELVE SHORT YEARS. 
PLEASE NOTE THE STATEMENT BE- 
LOW, SHOWING THE BUSINESS OF 
i26) TWENTY-SIX BANKS (ALL OF THE 
lANKS IN THE CITY). IN DECEMBER. 
1893. COMPARED WITH THE BUSINESS 
OF ONE BANK IN JANUARY, 1906. 



December. 1898, 
26 Banks. 

Gash and Exchange •^•2^'£!5^2* 

Loans , 6t572.22&42 

Bonds and Stooln §-^>$&^ 

Real Estate, etc 1.9W.Wa45 

Capital and Surplns |25,S86.9]&0B 

Circulation arjtoeaoo 

DejMMits 64.889.102.29 

BinsPayable 415.846.08 

|81.242,91&40 



Jan nary 1906, 

National Bank 

Commerce. 

$2^718,69664 

89.974.S8K87 

10.068.461.68 

i,ooo.ooaoo 

176.141.79664 
|16.078,78&94 

7.aoo.ooaoo 

63.662,94&70 
176.741.78664 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 

BT. LOUIS 

Capital, Surplus and Profits .... 18,500,000 

Transacts a general financial and fiduciary business 

CAPITAL $2,000,000 

SURPLUS 2,000,000 

DEPOSITS 27,000,000 



QrjNM 



NMIONAL 



W. H. Lbb. President Geo. E. Hoffman. CasWcf^. 

1). R. Francis, Vice-President R. T. STOROKON. Ass t Cashier 

A. L. SHAPLKIGH, Vice-President D. A. PHILLIPS, Ass t 

J. P. Bbrcs, Asst Cashier 



THE 

Merchants-Laclede National Baok 

of ST. LOUIS 

Capital $1,700,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profita 1,600,000.00 



UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 



Correspondence or interviews Invited flrom banks. IndlvWuab and coipoffm- 
tions desiring to change or enlarge present hanking arrangements. 



ItottmsJOHINSON^ftAND 
SHOECa*«T.L0UI8 



* 



"STAR BRAND SHOES 
ARE BETTER" 



oogle 
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A. G. EDWARDS CS, SONS 

Members of New York Stock Ezchanffe 



STOCKS AND BONDS 



ST. LOUIS 

412 OLIVE STREET 



NEW YORK 

71 BROADWAY 



WHITAKER & CO. 

Bond and Stack 
Brokers 

Orders Elxecuted in Listed and Unlisted Securities 
of all the Principal Markets 

Correspondence Solicited 



Direct Private Wire 
to New York . . . 



300 NORTH FOURTH ST. 
ST. LOUIS 



Missouri Fire Brick Co. 

MAHUrAOTUBUW OF 

OAS RETORTS. FIRE BRICK 

AND HIGH-GRADE FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS 

Special Brick for PVater, Gas Linings and 

Checkers 

ST. LOUIS 

We design and erect HalfzxxA Full Depth Benches complete, 
ready to make gas. Our Rear Clinkrrmg Benches are espe- 
cially recommended for efficiency and superior construction. 

Your Correspondence is Solicited, 

NADJA CARAMELS 

ARE DELICIOUS— TRY THEM 



BLANKE-WENNEKER CANDY CO. 

Sole Manufaeturen 
ST. LOUIS .. .. MISSOURI 



WALTER C OftTHWCm 



JAMCS P. MKVWCU 



STOCKS AND BONDS 



ROTUNDA SECURITY BLDQ. 
ST. LOUIS 



SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO., New YofW Crrr 

MCMBCRS N. V. STOCK EXCHANeC 



Anheuser-Busch 

BREWING ASSOCIATION 

ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
The World's Largest Brewery 

Covers 128 Acres, Equal to 70 City Blocks 
Employs 6,000 People 

Its Products are Used by the Civilized People 
at all Points of the Globe 

LACLEDE ^^rc!^MFG.CO, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

EsUbllsbed x844 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Fire Brick . Sewer Pipe 
Flue Linings . Acid Proof 



Hollow Tile Fireproofing 

ANNUAL CAPACITY O.OOO CARLOAD! 



CYRUS P. WA1.BRIDOE. Phkaiocmt. 
HUBERT S. MERRELI-, ViCK-Pf»K»i»«nr. 
GEORGE R. MERREL.!.. 2o Vicc.Pit«»ieB»«r 
ED. BINDSCHAD1.ER. SKoncTAnT. 
HENRY J. STOI-I-E. Trcaaunkr. 



POUKTB 4 MAIRT STS. 



J.S.MERREI 
DRUG CO. 

ST. LOUIS 

MO. 




SHOECa*«T.I 



Rand 

18 



* 



CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
ANNUAL SALES, $8,000,000 
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Ely 8l Walker 
Dry Goods 
Company 

Factories at 
Saint Louis 
G>li]inbus, Ga. 
BeDeviDe, ID. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 



Distributors 

Importers 

Manufacturers of 
Topty HoMery 
E. & W. Shim 
Alberta Skirts 
E. & W. OvcralU 
Men's Neckwear 
Sterling Muslin 

Underwear 



GARLETON DRY GOODS GO. 

Importers and Jobbers of 

PRY GOODS 

Withiagtoi An. aad Twemh St. ST. LOUIS 

WHOLESALE ONLY 

Our 13th and Washington Street Plant is 
one of St. Louis's siehts for visiting Mer- 
chants, who are cordially urged to make 
Our Sample Rooms their headquarters 
while in market. 

Wm »mnd our eatalognma and 
••// goods to Mmrehanta only, 

BUTLER BROTHERS 

WholcMUn •! cTCrTOdnt. Br calalo(iic only. 

NCW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 



"HonzifcerCostBookCover 

Waa th« First, 
Reiaalns the Beet 

LOOSE-LEAF 

PRICE- BOOK 

Mos4 Dimble. 
HoBt Convenient. 

Xfiaa open perfeoUy 
tltkU Bdgem of leave* 1 
perfeotlT even. Index 
tAbeprojeotunlformly. I 
Aroliee don't aooident- 1 
aUy open. 

WriU (sUtlag •eeopatlon) (or'Cost Bsok Covir Booklet." 

WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO 

The largest g eaenl priatlng esUbliihmeBt U the United Stetes. 
323 NORTH THIRD STREET SAINT LOUIS 



J 



NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH 

HARDWARE CO. 



Established 1843 

FOURTH AND WASHINGTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




THE LABEL THAT STANDS 
FOR CLOTHES SATISFACTION 



OUR TRADE-MARK — SUPERIORITY 



The St. Louis Car Co. 

ST. LOUIS 

Bmlders Steam and Qectric Railway 
G>aches and Trucks 

STEEL CARS 

Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated Mors* Automobfle 
Write for CaUlog:ues 



Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 

OPERATINQ ST. LOUIS BRIDGE AND UNION STATION, 
ST. LOUIS AND EAST ST. LOUIS TERMINALS. 

H. D. HKUlft, Am«. Aadltar, 8t ImI*. Mo. 
FRED, a DAAB. TramfV. 

- M, 

>. A«l, •• 



JOTJOTB. WAL8B.< •- ^ 

Boud of DliMton. Bt Loata, M.. 
W. 8. MoCUEHWBY, Jr " 



J. L. PKVTfSr, Tnae Mmh*. 
I. L. BURUNOAHK, Qm. Snpt. 
J. J. OOAKLBT. Bnp«riB««dMil, 
H. J. PFEITKR, Eof . M. of W., 
. VIM NSDOS. Sm> Md And. 



M. F. WATTS, OwMfm 

J. B. wmiSiMs. jb. 

▲. & JOHiraON. Fr.i|tit AffCBt. 
V. W. FI8HSR, Ow. Ftet. Afnt. . * 
WM. BA W D EN , Maatw MMlMuile, • 
W. T. ATLESBl'RV, Cmt Aeemntamt, • 
r. E. BENTLET. Sap*. orTttapiVht ' 



muri Paciflo. MiBBOurrRanMs A Texaa and St. L. i™ Mt A 80. 



Rys.: Frisco Systemj St. L. Kansas City A Cola R R.: Chicaao. 

itys.^., rrisco^o^BVB . Wabash R R. In «•!-»■» »2S">® 

jicago A Alton; Ohioago. Bqrlinirton A Quincy. 

Chrca^r P«>H«L* Bt'^uis^.Louisvine ANj^hvAle^,^^^^ 



Barlinu 

O. 0. dTASt 



Chicago, Peoria A Bt.Xouis; Ix>ai8ville « wasnvnie; c»oi^ 
MobilTi Ohio; Baltimore A 6hio Southwestern? mnoisOeBtraK 
Toledo. 8t I^nw^Westera^VMdalia Line; Wabash, ^^^^ 
Troy A Eastern: 8t Louis A Belleville Electric: St. Louis valley 
iJd'st: Louis A O'Fallon R. Rs. in Ei-t St. I^«^^„_ „ j^ 

Mileage, i milea /"" "7 J^'o.!^ 

AH p«.eB|«rtral>i toaad frea <ks Isst »• tk« Bri<r» "* P»*- »«»**-- 



l80SEHT8<J0HINSOIN|rlUNi> 

aHO6 0a'«T.iix;i8 
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NINETY-FIVE SALESMEN 
Seven Specialty Factories 
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ST. LOUIS, MO.. U. S. A. 


White House Shoes 

For Men For Women 

BUSTER. BROWN 
Blue Ribbon Shoes 

For Boy* For OlrU 
Are made of the best leathers in Up-to-Date styles 




^tlXmtl^mmXwmmmlmmSK^^ 


^— OUR MOTTO— 

-KEEP THE QUAUTY UP" 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


CLOVER BRAND 

**The Shoes that put St. Louis on the Map" 

SIR KNIGHT xA^ "'*'"E LIMIT 
$4 SHOE Jl^ IN 
FOR MEN ^^ LEATHER" 

LAROeST FINE SHOE BXCUUSIVISTS 

8T. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
** Growing Fastest without a Fuss" 


QlESECKts 

^X^EY BRAND SHOES 

■ a TRAOe MARK 

^J STLOUIsTB^ 
ALL WAYS BEST^" 




THE WORLD TaO AY 

Is on sale at all news- 
stands in St. Louis 

PRICE, 15 CENTS A COPY 



HAVE YOU TRIED THE CLASSIFIED? 

"Man wants but little here below "sang the. poet This was before 
the days of classified advertising. Man wants many things nowadays, 
and he knows how to get what he wants. The Classified Department 
of THE WORLD TO-DAY serves a twofold purpose : it provides 
a medium for making Sales and Exchanges, for getting Agents or 
securing Positions; it serves as a Clearing House for our Readers. It 
also offers an opportunity for making an advertising test at a nominal 
expense. See Classified Department on opposite page. 

WE YOU TRIED THE CLASSIFIED? 



)ttfn8j0HINS0IN$l{AND 
8H06 CO. 'ATLOUIS 



* 



12,000 MERCHANTS SELL STAR 

BRAND SHOES 
Three MUUon People are Weamg TTbcnt. 



Digitized by 




CLASSIFIED ADVEKTISING 

Mine words to the line. Minimam space, 4 lines, 92.80. 10 oents for each additional line. 
6% space discount for insertions 10% discount for 12 insertions. 




The standard magaslne, with national distrilmtion, reaching a widely scattered but select pablic, is the ideal 
medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character. Your announcement in this ClaMified Depart- 
ment will reach 500,000 readers monthly. If you have anything to sell or exchange, want to buy anything, or secure 
help, try this Classified Department. The cost is small. See rate above. 



SEAL ESTATE FOS SALE 



VIRGINIA FARMS all sizes, best soU, good markets, finest 
climate in the U. S. For partlcularB, send 10c for 3 montbs' sub- 
scription to the Virginia Farmer, Box 437, Emporia, Va. 

DO YOU WANT fl.OOO.OO FOUR YEARS FROM TO-DAY ? 
Let me send you the addresses of 100 Chicago people who have 
bought our acre loU and doubled their money. What they did 
you can do If you can save $10 per month. Now Is the time to 
buy. John R. Robertson, 88 Washington Street, Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA LAND BARGAINS— For 20 years we have 
issued Catalogues of land bargains in California, large and small. 
If vou want a home In the Golden State, send a postal to-day. 
C. M. Wooster Co., Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
If Interested, a beautiful 24-page, illustrated booklet of Brule 
County and pocket map of South Dakota will be sent free. 
J. A. Stransky, Pukwana. S. D. 

FOR 8ALB— CHOICK JXTT FOR RKSIDBMOK, SUMMER HOMK OR 
rNVESTMRirT, AT RIVKR8IDK, CHICAOO'8 BKAUTIFUL SUBURB; 
80UTH FRONT, OPPOSITB PARK, KBAR RIVBR, 225 FBBT DEBP, 
150 FEET FRONT. PART OR ALL $25 FOOT. GEO. W. UNDER- 
WOOD, 108 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 

17.000 BUYS 100 acres with 7 millionleet 8aw-timt>er. May be 
sold as lots when timber is removed. Adjoining land nlatted. 
At the best ocean resort in Oregon. J. M. White, Selma, Oregon, 

SMALL choice farms near Pensacola, Florida, $10.00 per acre; 
80 to 160 acre farms Texas Panhandle, S5.00 to $10.00 per acre; 
1,000 to 60,000 acre Timber Tracts, $2.50 to $11.00 per acre. 
Shoenoerger & C/ompany, 96 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY IN THREE YEARS by Investing in 
$8 per acre Texas farm lands now. Booklet free. Address Geo. 
H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

NORTHWEST TEXAS AND EASTERN NEW MEXICO 
LANDS. We have 300,000 acres good ferUle lands, $5 to $15 per 
acre. Write for our descriptive list of bargains. Interstate 
Realty Co., Texlco, New Mexico. 

TEN ACRES CULTIVATED In Dade County, Florida, will 
make you independent in Five Years. Write for our Facts and 
Figures from the East Coast of Florida. F. C. Broesier A Son, 
M&mi, Fla. 

ILLINOIS FARM— Finely Improved 400-acre Illinois farm. AU 
In cultivation. Easy terms, or exchange for farm or ci^ prop- 
erty. L. H. Kenady, HuU, Pike Co., 111. 



SEAL ESTATE WANTED 



CASH for your real estate or business, no matter where located. 
If you desire a quick sale send us description and price. North- 
western Business Agency, 353 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

HAVE YOU A PROPERTY TO SELL ? Send full description 
immediately to A. R. Alexander, 307 Spruce St., Scranton, Pa. 
Property sold throughout the entire United States. 

I CAN SELL ANY PROPERTY ! ANY BUSINESS I ANY- 
WHERE for cash in leas than ninety days. Don't wait. Write 
to-day, giving description and cash price. Organiied co-opera- 
ting force of 1.500 sales agents throughout the United States. 
A. Edgar Davis, Real Estate Broker, Lincoln, Neb. Dept H. 

YOU CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY at a cost of one per cent, 
payable after property is sold. Complete plan and particulars 
free. National Real Estate Exchange, Inc., 021 Commonwealth 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 



SCHOOLS. 



LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS LETTER- WRITING; Uught 
by mail from the man who built up haif-a-milllon-dollar busi- 
ness through letters. His method proved sound. Page- Davis 
School of Business Letter Writing, 92 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

BUSINESS COLLEGE— Bryant A Stratton, Chicago, $100 
dae bill. Good for any course. Old, reliable school. Best In- 
strticUon. Will sell at bargain. G. D. Richards, 67 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 



FINANCIAL. BONDS. ETC. 



FOR SALE— First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent secured not only by Real Estate, but also by Income, Insur- 
ance and City Franchises. Established earnings far above semi- 
annual interest. No default in 18 years. Highest bank and 
legal reference. J. L. Pelton, Erie, Pa. 

I AM OWNER of several groups of mines, gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc, in southern Arizona, near Tucson, and would like 
to interest men of means to develop same. For farther infor- 
mation apply to Chas. F. Hoflf, Tucson, Ariz. 

DO YOU WANT 12 per cent on your money? 
security, amounts of fiOO and up. 
as good ~ * * --.—...-_ 



asgold. 
gantown, W. Va. 



Real Estate 
. Interest monthly. Security 
A postal wUl explain. F. M. Bannister, Mor- 



WRITE, GET FACTS ! Concerning the great mineral belt of 
Eastern Oregon. American Copper Mines Exploration Co., 
Baker City, Ore., offers investors limited numt>er of shares at 10 
cents per share, allotment when sold— shares advanced to 50 cents. 

100 PER CENT STOCK FREE with 6 per cent Gold Bonds guar- 
anteed by N.Y. City Municipal Bonds. Safer than money in bank. 
Business established; growing rapidly; permanent success. Easy 
payments. Stock may pay 10 per cent Ask for free booklet. 
Agents wanted. C. Wyant, Spltzer. Toledo, O. 

FURNISHES up-to-date lepoxts on bankers, brokers, mining, 
oil, and all stock corporations. Write for report before you 
invest money. Eastern Mercantile Agency, 44 Broadway, New 
York. 

BUSINESS OPPOSTUNITIES 

WE HAVE positions open for competent men, paying $1000^ 
$10,000. A few good opportunities for men having money to Invest 
with their services : twelve offices covering the entire country. 
Hapgoods, Suite 1011, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

IF YOU want a business that will pay several thousand dollars 
annually, start a mail order business ; by our easy method any 
one anywhere can be succe^ful ; costs only a few dollars to 
start. Milbum-Hlcks, 858 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

$10 to $50 CASH win start you splendid paying bu8inej«. any 
city of 10.000 inhabitants upwards, earning you $23 weekly, and 
you own your business. Bank references given. Address Cbas. 
Bum, Red Bank, N. J. 

FOE THE HOME 

IF INTENDING TO BUILD send stamp for our catalogue; 
has 27 plans of inexpensive, modem houses with photos. COM- 
PLETE working plans and speciflcations from $1 up. The C. £. 
Eastman Co., Architects, Des Moines. Iowa. 

ADD A NEW ROOM TO YOUR HOME. Use our green porch 
curtain. Rolls up when not In use. Complete with cords and 
pulleys, only Ave cents per square foot, write for l)eautirui, 
descriptive circular. R. H. Comey Co.. Inc., Dept. D., 810 Washburn 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 

I SELL THE COMPLETE BLUE-PRINT PLANS OF TEN 
COLONIAL HOUSES cos thig $1,000 to $3,000, complete, ready to 
build from, for |5. Bank references and samples on re«|ueHt. 
Jens C. Petersen, Licensed Architect, 500-502 State Bank Bulld- 
ing. Traverse City, Mich. 

OLD CARPETS, CURTAINS and DRAPERIES woven tato 
BEAUTIFUL RUGS, any size you wish. Vou run no risk. Our 
GUARANTEE fully protects you. Send for circular. Buckeye 
Rug Works, Van Wert. Ohio. 

RED CEDAR CHESTS— Made of genuine Southern Red Cedar 
and absolutely moth-proof. Shipped freight prepaid from 
factory to your home. Write for oooklet and factory prices 
Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. 7, StatesvUle, N C. 

OLD LEAKY ROOFS made absolutely tight with Furnace 
Roof Paint. Paint guaranteed 5 to 10 years. Send size of roof— 
we will give full putlculars. We pay the freiffht. Guaranteed 
Roof and Metal Paint Co., Dept. 1, Baltimore. Md. 

MYSTIC CREAM cures chapped hands like magic. Neither 
greasy nor sticky. Large Jar by mall, po^paid, for 25 centn, 
stamps. Your address on a postal brings free sample. Ogden A 
Shimer, Main street, Mlddlelown, N . Y. 

DO NOT BUY, BUILD, RENT OR FURNISH a home, unless 
you are provided with disinterested, practical, money-saving 
advice, dend address for free booklet House Hints Publishing 
Co., Dept 6, Philadelphia. Pa. t 

»oogk — 



Wben 'wrltiiis to Advartlaers kindly nenttoa "THB WOBLD TO-DAT, 



THE WORIiD TO-DtAY 



OFFICE SUPPLIES 



TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON PAPER at factory 
prices. Wide ribbons, 3 for $1.00; narrow. 3 for $1.25. Kon-gmnt 
Carbon Paper, $1.50 per box; prepaid on receipt of price; samples 
free; hlRh-graide goods. I inperlal Manufacturing Co., 296 Wash- 
Ington wreet. Newark, N. J. 

KEEP YOUR NOTES, Sei'urltles and Private Papers In a 
Barler Metal Safety Document File. Opens Uke a book, 25 
pockets, lock and two keys, $2.00, express paid. Circulars free. 

Barler Manufa«-turlug (^o.. 106 Lake street^ Chicago. 

($5 L>:S8 THAN FIVE DOLLARS $5.) 

Our machine stamps |S to $500 IndeUbly into fibre of paper. 
Sent prepaid by express on rec^'iot of $5. Agents wanted. 
Stewart Check Protecto r, Chicago, 111. 

MALE HELP WANTED 

WANTED— Salesmen to sell our bank-checJc protector; sells 
to every store and office ; a remarkable novelty. Sample 25c. 
Terry Manufactorlng Co., 141 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio. 

WE WILL PAY $30.00 per week and traveling expenses to 
men to visit large towns, meet people at best hotels and close 
deals under negotiation. Good chance for advancement. Ref- 
erences required. Spragne Wholesa le Co., Ch i cag o, 11 1. D ept. 2. 

WE WANT YOUR HELP to Introduce our Organs and Pianos 
quickly In every commonlty, and we will pay you handsomely 
if you will auslKt us. Write us at once. Miller Organ and Piano 
Co.. Lebanon. Pa. 

TA^'O LIVE MEN OR WOMEN in every city to caU on physi- 
cians ; good pay : permanent. Write to-day for particulars. 
Lambert Snyder Co.. 10 West 22nd St., New York City. 

SALESMEN for two speclalUes selling at |50.(K) and $75.00. 
Necessity in all boiler rooms. Exclusive territory; agents make 
as high as $15.00 per day. Power Specialty Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

If YOU have sold goods or think you can sell, write us to-day. 
We help the inexperienced man to Htart right, the experienced 
man to secure a larger salary. HAPGOOD8, lOU Hartford Bldg., 

Chicago. 

^WANTED— SALESMEN WITH EXPEKIENCE tosell Jewelry 
with special advertising features to general trade ; bond and 
references reipiired. Manager, McAllister- Comau Company, 
.356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

SALESMEN — TO SEI.L MY LAR<JE LINE OF Advertising 
Fans and Souvenir Post ('ards; sideline or exclusive, good com- 
mission, prompt settlement. Alfred Uolzman, 340 Dearborn St., 
Chicago , 111. 

B K N TON HOLLADAY * CO. Man cleared $1,182, lady $720 last 
six mouths wiling Celluloid Waterproof Shoe Dressing. Why not 
you? Demonstrated samples free. Benton HoUaday •& Co., 



260 Clark St., Chicago. 111. 



MAKE fift.no PEK WEEK and over, selling our men's fine 
made-to-niea8ure clothing. A lieautlful working outfit contain- 
ing everything neressary to get you started, sent Free on rpquegt. 
Write to-day. The Progress Tailoring Co., 195 A Market St., 
('hicago . 

WE WANT a bright, active agent to rei»rej»ent Tmk W()ri.d 
To-Da Y i>ermanentiy in every city and town. Special offer cover- 
ing both renewals and new 8ub8<Tlptlons by whlcii a profitable 
business can be estahllshed. Goon opening for teachers and 
students who can work only part of time; no competition. Outfit 
free; send references. The World To-Dav, Chicago. 



BOOKS. PICTURES. ETC. 



METAMORPHOSE — Newest and rarest book tor ttdiiken. 
Startling, fascinating, highly instructive. Its beneficial reveli- 
tlons astound. Eye-opening sample pages free. World Better- 
ment League. Secretary, Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FREE FOR EXAMJNATION-Haramond's Pictorial Atlas of 
the World. An absolutely reliable ui»-to-date (1906) work forooiy 
$2.50. Sent express preitald to responsible people for Inspection. 
Nu monev required with order. A. C. Butters A Co., 100 Fifth 
avenue. New York. 

••SOLIDHED" COON PICTURE (otld decoration for a den>. 
Sent postpaid for 10 cents, with samples of Solldbed TlHunb 
Tack, In colors. Best fastening for Pictures, Lace Curtains. 
Drapery, Etc. H. Jackson Co.. 82 Duane street^ New York. 

PIANOS. MUSIC. ETC. 

SYMPATHY— Tammany-Sweet Adeline— BUly—IHsli Molly O 
—Would You Care— and 100 otlier popular Songs, poet- paid for 
10c. A ddress Virgil Music Co., 1.129 Prosp ect Ave.. N. Y. 

PIANOS FOR SALF^A Krell-French ($:60) and Wing ($B0) 
piano; direct from factory; any finish; with stool. Sattefacttoo 

giaranteed. Will sell at a great bargain. C. M. Merica. «a&6 
rexel Ave., Chicago. 

~ BILLIARD TABLE FORSALFv— A combination billiard UMe. 
An ornament and a pleasure for any home. Entirely new. i'oex. 
»65. Make offer. A. D. Vatcher. 11.3 Walnut Ave., Austin, lU. 

DOGS AND POULTRY 



RHODE ISLAND R E I >S - < J reutest layers on earth. Uanly 
Prolific Farm Breed. Birds from the pure original Trtpp-Ma- 
comber stock for sale at mcwlerate jirlres. 

WALTER SHERMAN 
HUlslope, Mlddletown. R. l.-I have also Light Brahmas, White 
W>'andottee and I-^ghorns, White and Barred Rocks, "EGGS to 
HATCH " from all al>ove kinds at 8c each. 

FOR SALE— SrK»rtlng antl Pet~r)ogs, Fancy Pigeons. Fen^ 
Belgium Hares, Games. (}ulnea Pigs and Swine. Dog medicine. 
8 centa, 40- page. Illustrated catalogue. C. G. Llo>dt, Dei*. Q, 
Say re. Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EXECUTIVE. Clerical. Technical and Salesman poelUmI 
paying $1000-$&000 now open for competent men. Write ror book- 
let and state position desired; 12 offices covering the entire 
country. HAPG<K)DS, Suite 1011, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

MR. SMOKER, Everywhere, wouldn't you like to save one-balf 
on smoking tobacco and yet smoke better tobacco than yoa liave 
ever used l)efore? Certainly. Then write for free SAMPLES and 
booklet. Wilda Tobacco Co., 25 Main St.. Chatham, Virginia. 

A RARE TOBACCO— Frencli's Mixture is a superb blend of 
selected North Carolina Golden Leaf. Purest and highest grmde 
smoking tobacco manufactured. Send 10 cents for sample and 
booklet. French Tobacco Co., Dept. 3. Statesville, N. C. 

I SELL PATENTS— If you wish to boy or have one to fell 

write Chas. A. Scott, 702 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

""THE HANDY NEEDLE THREADER is a boon to women, a 
labor, eye and patience saver. Threads any needle. 15 eta. each, 
two for 25 cts. (no stanips). Siieclal rates to agents. O. K. Novelty 
Co., Dept. W, Dallas, Texas. 



I SIX MONTHS' ADVERTISIHe CAMPAI6N FOR SI 5.00 

A four-line advertisement in this department costs only $2.80. Six Insertions secure a discount of 5%. Fdr $15.96 yon < 
address the 500,000 readers of THE WORLD TO-DAY six times; for $30.24, twelve times. 
Forms close on the 5th of the month preceding. 



REMITTANCE COVERING CHARGE FOR INSERTION MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDKR, 



THB WORLD TO-DAY CO., 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Please insert in your Classified Department the following Advertisement, to occupy. 



-1906. 
lines. 



_. times, beginning with your next issue, for which I enclose . 



. In full payment. 



ords to the line. Minimum space. 4 Hncs. fa.So. 70 cents for each additi onal line. $% space discmint for 6 Insertions. io5fc discount for 19 1 

Wlien wxitliisr to AdverttoerB kindly mention " THB WORLD TO-DA Y.^O OS 1^^ 



THE WORLiD TO-DAY 



.J^ ff^tMt ■•■•r-Makliiir bulMM to.4a7 for tke au wlth*nt capital U 

tka Bed Biteto batlaMt. Thou^nrU make over $5,000 pet year ln this bus!- 

ness. Send for Free Book, which tells how you can quickly and easily learn 

by maU the best business on earth (Real Estate. General Brokerage and 

Insurance) without Interferins with present duties. We furnish all fnraduates 

lists of readily salable properties, appoint them special representatives of 

several of the strongest and larfpest International Real Estate and Brokerage 

Companies, co-operate with them and assist ihem to a large steady Income. 

This Is what eae Una wrotei "Some Hme age we took, the course 

of the Cross Company and we found same thorough and have never 

n^etted It. We have found them honorable In all their dealings and 

fmd our connection with them profitable." 

(Signed) Sandbrs ft Hancock. Blair. Oklahoma. 
BE TOUR OWN BOSS, BE A BUSINESS MAN 

THE CR0§8 G01IPA5T, SSO TMmm Bnildiaf, Chl«8««, IIL 



MISSOURI MUNICIPAL BONDS 

We own and offer ISO.OqO Nevada Schools. $25,000 KanMs City 
gchoola, $24 000 5% Drainage Bonds and ■lAny' •InlUr lu«ea. 
We offer no high rates, but ABSOLUTE SEOURIT Y. Write 
!?*■ ?"^J*.V ^^^ F*nd o°* WHY Life Oompaniea, Savinga 
Banln. Oollegee. and other cantlons people seek oar Becaritieti. 
Oar Refereacea OoBTlaee-Oar record of 16 yeani and mllllonB 
invested annually— yonr safe guard. Send for information, 
lists, brochures, eta 

WILLIIM R. COMPTOI BOND IID M0RT6I6E COMPMT 

10 Warden Buildlns, MACON, OA. 



SENT ON APPROVAL 



Straight Lefts 

Our Htylish and eaay Forms giye the 
legs perfect shape. The trousers bans 
straight and trim. Put on or off in a 
moment, impossible to detect; inexpen- 
sive, durable, give style, finish and com- 
fort. We send them on tHaL Write 
for photo-illustrated book and proofa, 
mailed free and sealed. 




ALISON GO. 



Dept. F-4. 



Buffalo, N. Y. 



Learn the Truth 

Do you know 

that the main cause of unhappi- 
DOSB, ill -health, sickly cK^ildren 
and divorce is admitted hy physi- 
cians and shown hy court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of self 
and sex? 

Sexology 

one volume — 

:e a Toang Man Should Have. 
:e a Young Husband Should Have. 
je a Father Should Have. 
Knowledjro a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medici Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
3iedical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

By Wiliiam H. U^aliing, A. M., M. I?. 
Rich Cloth Blidiii. Fsll 6»ld ttaap. Illettrttsd. $1.00 

Writs fbr '•Other People's OplnloDi" and Table of CoDtenti. ^ 

PURITAN PUB. C0.> Dept 93, PHiLADELPHJA 



HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL OR EXCHANCl 
DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR RENT, OR INCR 
YOUR BUSINESS > If to. try our new department of 

Classified Advertising 

For 70 oenti a Kne, you can make your wanti known to 500.000 

THE WORLD TO-DAY, CHICAGO 




Inteniatlonal Correspondenoe Sohools, 

Box 86 r , SCVLANTON, FA. 



Name.. 



Street and No_ 
Cttjr 



JStatSL. 



i! 



When writing to Advertisers kindly mention •* THB WORLD TO-DAY.'^OOg 
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THB WORIjt) TO-r>AY 




Hair Life 
Revives 

Under the Evans Vacuum Cap. 
Guarantee Backed by a Bank. 




The scientific reason for new hair growth 
by the EVANS VACUUM CAP method is 
simply in that the exhaust of air brings a full 
supply of blood to the scalp, which acts like a 
rhythmical massage. You can tell from using 
the Cap a reasonable length of time what your 
result is going to be; if you experience the 
tingling, freshening sensation of renewed cir- 
culation and a healthy, ruddy tinge shows on 
the scalp surface, it is proof positive and scien- 
tific evidence that nature is still able to do her 
work in the production of hair growth, and 
the Cap will restore your hair. 

The EVANS VACUUM CAP method is 



endorsed by scientists generally, and is guar- 
anteed to produce a growth of hair to your 
satis^ction or your money will be refunded by 
the Jefferson Bank of St Louis. When you 
make up your mind, send your money to the 
bank to hold — don't send it to us. We agree 
to send you the Cap on sixty days* free trial 
(by prepaid express), and if at the end of that 
time you are not convinced that the Cap will 
restore your hair, notify the bank and return 
the Cap to us. The bank will refund your 
money in full. W^e have no agents or travel- 
ing representatives; all orders come through 
the Jefferson Hank. 



A iS'pagm IBttMiraied Book uhO bm 9mni you on rmqamtt, pottage prepmd in fuU by a» 

EVAHS VACUUM CAP C0„ S» Fallwlon tmlUiat :: ST. lOUIS, HO. 



INVESTORS 

I am sending out two books fr»« to my 
clients, as weU as to any one who is 
interested in sound investments. One 
book is cntiUcd, •• MONBY-MAKING, 
The Master Problem," and is a beanU- 
fully illustrated book containing facts, not 
theories. It gives information of great 
value to bank depositors, stockholders 
and to any one who contemplates invest* 
ment. 

The second book is entitled, 
"NATURE'S GOLDEN STORE- 
HOUSE." This gives a complete history 
of the great mineral secUon in Guanacevi, 
Mexico. It is a history of the Guanacevi 
camp. It is intensely interesting. Over 
$350,000,000 have been taken out of this 
camp and you will be interested in it. 

BOTH BOOKS FREE 

if you will write immediately. No postal 
cards answered. Simply say that you are 
interested in investments and wish tu 
gain inside knowledge in the mechanism 
of financial legerdemain. 

\LT. P. CLARK, Barnard < Clark. Dept 41 
29 Broad Street. NEW YORK 



WlMn writlav to AdTvitUm kindly m«&tlon «*THB WORLD TO-2 
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THE LAST WEST." 

Then If no longer a wett in fbe United Stotei, that 
If, In the Mnie of a virgin land of opportunity. Tbe 
land-lmngry and tbe eager tellers of opponunl^ have 
taken tlie best of the ivest. Thote wbo oome now most 
Clean and take what was left by the keen pioneer. 

IB c^ w fMlft the 
development and 
eq^oltatlon o f 
the west arejost 
beginning. A for* 
tone awaits every 
man who is equal 
to his opportnnl- 
ttes. Each year 
60.000 Americans 
will soon begone forever^ 

Woald yon like to learn about the vast wheat fields, 
the great ranges, tbe untold resources of Western Can- 
ada; about Winnipeg, Beglna, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Prince Albert. Dauphin, Medicine Hat, and the other 
growing towns and cities of the Canadian West? 

To get, for the trouble of Inquiring, Infonnatlon and 
llteratara covering all these points and copies of tbe 
handsomely Ulustrated magaslne ••Besonroes*' write 
to U. S. Bureau of **Besouroes" New York Life Build- 




Into the 
new region of 
cheap or free 
lands. There, too- 
In the last west, 
the land of wheat 
—the best oppor- 
tunities for 
homes, oareeis 
and Investments 
Act before It Is too late. 



NEWSPAPER GUPPIN8S7 

AC f|f|l|p#E You want them; we read every^ 
Ur UUUIIvC thing worth reading and seeing 
—magazines and dailies— and can suit you perfectly. 
Papers of every countrv or language are read daily. 
$6.00 for 100 clippings is all we ask: larger quantities 
cheaper. Send your order without delay to 

ARaUS PRESS OUPPINR BUREAU 

OTTO SPENGLER. Director 

352 Third Av«nue, NSW YORK CITY 

Also at Paris, Berlin, Rome and London 



A FAIR OFFER! 

to convince 

Dyspeptics 

and those suflFering from 

Stomach Troubles 

of the efficiency of 

aiyco20iie 

I will send a $1.00 Bottle Free (only 
one to a family) to any one sending 
coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 

GLYCOZONE 

cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

It cannot fail to help you, and it is 
an absolutely harmless remedy. 

Endorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 1 5 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 




Chemist and Graduate of the "Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris" (France). 

wlL^JS£*rib ^/ t«^ial bottle 

New York City. X^/ Olycoione, f 

Or."^ which I end 



FREE! 



Send free 

trial bottle of 

or 

enclose 



Valuable book, 
let on 
t o Treat 
D I a - 

Address ... 




25c. to pay forward- 
in e chargres. Coupon 
good only until June 5, 06 



WRITE LEOIBLY 
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Prizes For Economic Essays 

THIRD YEAR 

In order to arouse an interest in the Study of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
and to stimulate an examination of the value of college training for business men, a 
committee composed of 

Professor J. Laurence Lau^iKn, Univenity of Chicago, Ckaimian; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia Univenity ; 
Pirofessor Henry C Adams, University of Michigan; 
Horace White, Elsq., New York Gty, and 
Hon. CanroU D. Wright, dark College 

have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, of Chicago, 
to offer again in 1907 four prizes for the best studies on any one of the following subjects : 

1. The practical wisdom of freeing raw materials, essential to subsequent manufactures, 

from customs-duties when entering the United States. 

2. The best methods of obtaining an elastic currency in times of panic. 

3. To what extent, and in what form, are Socialistic tenets held in the United States ? 

4. In what respect, and to what extent, have combinations among American railways 

limited or modified the influence of competition ? 
6. The best methods of avoiding resort to force by labor unions in their contests with 
employers. 

6. The effect of ** trusts'* upon the prices of goods produced by them. 

7. How far does the earning power of skill obtain under a regime of trade unions. 

8. A critical study of modern commercial methods for distributing products to consumers. 

9. The development of economic theory since John Stuart Mill. 

A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars, in Cash 

are offered for the best studies presented by Class A, composed exclusively of all persons who 
have received the bachelor' s degree from an American college in 1895, or thereafter ; and 

A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars and a Second 
Prize of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Cash 

are offered for the best sudies presented by Class B, composed of persons who, at the time 
the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American college. No one in Class A 
may compete in Class B ; but any one in Class B may compete in Class A. The Committee 
reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes of $1,000 and ^500 to undergraduates, if 
the merits of the papers demand it. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it b 
expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they 
will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, 
and, although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. Thc^ 
should be inscribed with an assumed name, the year when the bachelor's degree was, or is 
likely to be received, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and 
address of the competitor, and the mstitution which conferred tlie degree, or in which he is 
studying. The paper should be sent on or before June 1, 1907, to 

Laughlin, Esq., 
f Chicago 

Chicago, Illinoit 
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convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free new 
book, '*The Battle Creek Idea," 
you would be glad to pay $10.00 
for it. 

Thto book in valuable because it shows you how to be well and 
fltrong without taking dniffs or niedlciaes. 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp— we send it abso- 
lutely (ree. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good health — and the 
good health of those dear to you —is worth a postal, send us one tu^lay 
(or use above coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answering this adver- 
tisement. You are neither required to buy anything nor to promise 
anything. All we ask is that you will read the book carefully. 

It telb how you can live. In your own home, without disturbing 
your daily routine in any way. a sane, healthful life — the life that has 
'thouaan< ^ - -^ * ..- ^ . -. ._ 



tds to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all di s ea se^ are caused by 
improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and rou eat'heahh. It b all in the choice of foods. 
** The Battle Creek Idea '^ will t^ you how to choose right, so as to get 
and keep good health. 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth asking (or t(Mlay. 
Addrcaa 

THE BATTUE CREEK SANITARIUM CO.. 
D«pt. E86, Battle CtmIc, Mich. 



$60 



Summer Excursion Rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis 

and Duluth (From Chicago, I7O, June i to Sept. 15, 

1906, to the Pacific Northwest and the 



Paget Sound Country 

This very low rate places within rM«h eff all, an outing on the 
shores ot the "Meditenanean of America," at the summer resorts 
and in the beautiful North Coast cities of Seattle. Tacoma anil 
Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful places In the great 
mounteln ranges. It's a country you should know. No more 
pleasureable trip in all America, with the side trip. •■ reata. 

To 

Yellowstone Nati<»al Park 

Via the 

Gardiner Gateway 

A region of crowning scenic glories— "Wonderland of the World." 
If you will send a post card to A. M. Cleland, General Passeni^r 
Ageat, St. Paul, Minn., you will receive a folder giving full infer 
SBtttlon by return mail. "Wonderland 1906," six cenu. For full 
Inlbrmation about rates and trains, write 

0. A. HATTHSWS, 906 B. Cbrk Street, CHIGAOO, ILL. 




Northern Pacific Raih¥ay 

"Mnd to Ik* Hatth radSe Cw«l CMiIfy" 



I 



MDNDNRDUTE 



and C. H. 6 D, Ry. 

Only 8 Hours 

Between 

CHICAGO 

and 

CINCINNATI 
4 Trains a Day 

Pftrlor ftnd Dlnlpc Cars by day. 
Palao* Sleeping and Compart* 
ment Cars by night. 

CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REEO, 

Traflie:llaiiao«r» 0«ii. Pms. A«t 

too CmImi Ho«m PtaM, CHICAOO. 
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"JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT" 

"When the lights are low. 
And the flickering shadows 
Softly come and go." 

THE happiest hours of life are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. No need for husband, wife, or children to go to 
clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement when home is made bright 
md attractive by 

THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

In the long evenings by the fireside, on the porch, or in the summer camp it 
talks, laughs, or sings at your pleasure. It renders band, orchestra, or instrumental 
solos ; quartettes, duets, or vocal solos ; sacred, classical, sentimental, or ragtime 
music ; grand or comic opera ; minstrel or vaudeville skits with equal facility. 

What other automatic entertainer affords such variety, such 
quality, at so little cost? 

Hear the improved Edison Phonograph at your nearest 
dealer's and you will understand why thousands are now buying it, 
who were once prejudiced against any form of " talking machine.'* 

Write for free booklet ** Home Entertainments with the Edison Phonograph," 
and name of nearest dealer. 

National Phoi\o|(raph Co.* 26 Lakeside Ave.* Orange* N. J. y.^'^^xwrnnsmT^ 

31 VnioA Square* New York 304 Wabash Ave.. Chicago l^lfioMMCl&Uflvu 

_^ r 
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Be Fair to Your Skin, and It Will Be 
Fair to You— and to Others 

A Beautiful Skin can be secured only through Nature's work. Ghastly, horrid 
imitations of Beauty are made by cosmetics, balms, powders and other injurious 
compounds. They put a coat over the already clogsed pores of the skin, and 
double the injury. Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed against from 
the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap becomes apparent. The constant 
use of HAND SAPOLIO produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the 
skin that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 



The FIRST STEP 
away from self- 
respect is lack of 
care in personal 
cleanliness ; the 
first move in build- 
ing up a proper 
pride in man, 
woman or child, idi 
a visit to the bath- 
tub. You can't be 
healthy, or pretty, 
or even good, un- 
less you are clean. 
USE HAND 
SAPOLIO. It 
pleases every one. 



HAND SAPOLIO 
neither coats over 
the surface, nor 
does it go down 
into the pores 
and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It 
opens the pores, 
liberates their ac- 
tivities, but works 
no chemical 
change in those 
delicate juices that 
go to make up the 
charm and bloom 
of a healthy com- 
plexion. Test it 
yourself. 



VOULD YOU 
WIN PLACE? 
Be clean, both in 
and out. We can 
not undertake the 
former task — that 
lies with yourself 

— but the latter 
we can aid with 
HANDSAPOLIO. 
It costs but a trifie 

— its use is a fine 
habit. 



WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
of your mouth and 
neglect your pores, 
the myriad mouths 
of your skin? 
HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss 
them over or chem- 
ically dissolve 
their health-giving 
oils, yet clears 
them thoroughly 
by a method of its 
own. 



HAND SAPOLIO is 

SO PURE ^^^ '^ ^^" ^^ '''^^'y "^^^ ^" ^ new-born baby or the skin of the most delicate 

beauty. 
SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid's supply with beneficial results. 

SO EFFICACIOUS *® ^^ *^''*"8 the small boy almost into a state of " surgical cleanliness " 

and keep him there. 
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L SILVER PLATED 
lEASURING SPOON 



FOR PANTRY AND MEDICINE CLOSET 

FREE 



^ 



TO USERS OF 




EXTRACT of BEEF 

The Best Extract of the Best Beef 

)ON'T SEND US ANY MONEY 

Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 

The Spoon offer expires August ist^ igo6. 

Each buyer of Armour's Extract of Beef may secure one of our 
peons free by asking their dealer for one. If he cannot supply it, 
end us the metal cap on the jar and one will be sent postpaid to any 
ddrcss in the U. S. 

VHAT THE MEASURING SPOON IS FOR 
This Spoon is intended for the pantry or medicine closet. It may 
)e hung on a nail in a convenient place, and is always handy. It 
iccurately measures fluids, solids, and powders, and insures against 
ising too large quantities. 

ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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The Nation 

The Destruction of Ssn Francisco : The 

Earthquake 565 

The Conflagration 566 

The Extent of the Misfortune 566 

Wdtld-wide Help 566 
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What Makes a Volcano ? ( Illustrated) 
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How One Family Solved the Vacation Problem (Illustrated) By a College Professor 

Earthquakes and Their Causes (with chart) Rollln D. Salisbury 

Rate Regulation and Railway Pools .... J. W. MIdgley 

Making Gardens Out of Lava Dust (Illustrated) . Henry F. Cope 

*' Going Rshing ** photographs by Sumner Matteson 

The New Turners (Illustrated) E. Douglas ShelMs 

Chicago's Traction Question (with portraits) Edgar B. Tohnan 
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The Potential Value of a City Roof . George Ethelbert Walsh 
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GET THE GENUINE, 

Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 



Made by a scientifrc 
blending of the best 
Cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of 
the world — the result 
of 126 years of suc- 
cessful endeavor. 
A Perfect Food. 




Registered 
U. S. Patent Office 



46 



HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 



Walter Baker (& Co. Ltd. 



Established 1780. 



Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAiQO PRESS 

NEW BOOKS 

I 
The Silver Age of the Greek World ByjOHN pentland mahaffy 

"This book is intended to replace my 'Greek World Under Roman Sway,' now out f 

of print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. ^ 
There has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of 

Greek life, and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without ' 

caring for what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism i 

many splendid things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching , 

that went forth from Greek lands." {Extract from thi preface.) 490 pages; small ^ 
8vo, cloth; $3.00. Carriage 17 cents. 

!' 

Hebrew Life and Thought By louise seymour houghton i 

The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to | 

attract him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. . 

Enriched with the fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in the intricacies of modem [ 

criticism, the author approaches her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds | 

one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 pages; lamo, cloth; $1.50. . 
Carriage 15 cents. 

The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time [ 

By WILLIAM C. GORDON , 
It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably as | 

English literature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment on a 
somewhat noyel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; i2mo, 
cloth; $1.50. Carriage 11 cents. 

The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 

By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 
The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial 
interest. Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens, will be attracted by this sum- 
mary of the intricate debates that fixed our national procedure regarding naturalixation. 
330 pages; lamo, cloth; $1.50. Carriage 13 cents. 

The Finality of the Christian Religion By george burman foster 

A lone-looked -for work of profound interest to students of religion is now appearing 
in **The Finality of the Christian Religion,** by George. Burman Foster. Ceruinly 
no reader will escape a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which the 
problem is handled— the grasp, the feariessness, the insight. 530 pages; 8vo^ cloth; 
I4.00. Carriage 22 cents. 

Ancient Records of Egypt By james henry breasted 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the last ouarter-century in the repro- 
duction and publication of documentary sources for our knowledge of the peoples of 
antiquity, no attempt has hitherto been made to collect and present in a modem 
language all the documents bearing upon Egyptian history. After t^n years of labor. 
Professor James H. Breasted now offers to E^ptologists and students of history a 
corpus of Egyptian inscriptions. The work is being published in four volumes, of 
which the first and second are now ready. To those who subscribe before July i a 
special price of $12.00 per set is offered; after July i, $15.00 per set. Carriage 20 
cents additional for each volume. 

Russian Reader By samuel northrup harpeR 

After extensive studies in Moscow, Berlin and Paris, Mr. Harper is bringing out a 
** Russian Reader,** an adaptation of a French book compiled by Paul Boyer and 
N. Speranski. 400 pages; 8 vo, cloth; $3.00. Carriage 20 cents. 

ADDRESS'DEPARTMENT 19 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Important New Historical Books 



The Cambrldiie Modern History a n^iv volume just ready. 

PUnned by the late Lord Acton. Kdited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., G. W. prothero, I,itt. D., Stanley 
I«eathes. M. A. 

Tb bt complete in twrh>e imprrial Svo volumes. Each, cloih, f^.oj net, 
NOW READY 

Volume I. The RenalssaBce Volume VII. The United States 

Volume II. The Reformation Volume VIII. The French Revolution 

Volume III. The Wars of Religion Volume IX. Napoleon Just ready. 

The Cambridge Modem History is "a vast store of historical treasures, collected by those who are 
expert in detectin{ir what is true and worth keepinf^, and presented by some of the very best of modern 
historians." Kew York Tribune. 
*• The most full, comprehensive and scientific history of modern times. "--AV»/it?i«. 

The Cambridiie Medieval History 

is announced as in preparation to t>e issued in a style generally uniform with the above. It has been 
planned by Professor T. B. Bury, for completion in etgrht volumes. Its publication will begin so soon as the 
Cambridge Modern History is complete. 

Dr. Henry C« Lea*s A History of the Inquisition in Spain 

To be complete in four volumes. 'Volume I, 620 8vo pages, $2.50 net, 22c. postage. 

" The first thorough work in English on one of the most remailcable organizations recorded in humrni 
annals."— J?tft/f>t^ 0/ Reviews. 

A History of the Inquisition of the Middle A|{es 

In three octavo volumes of about 600 pages each. Cloth, gilt tops, $7^0 for the set. 

Professor Edward Channinii*s A History of the United States 

To be complete in eight volumes, bound in dark blue cloth, gilt tops ; a substantial library edition. 
Now ready: Volnne I. The Planting of Nadon In the New World. I000-I660. Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net. 
" Its scholarship easily surpasses that in anv other undertaking of the kind, and the clear, pleasing and 
simple style makes the book eminently readable. "—/iu£r>rit</^/. 

Mr. Herbert Paul's A History of Modern Eniiiand 

To be complete in five volumes. Votumes I-IV now ready, each, cloth, Svo, $2^0 net. 

"The vigorous style, the vivid narrative, the interesting personal touch, ♦ ♦ ♦ and above all, a 
certain directness and force, will greatly appeal to the general reader."— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Professor H. L, Osiiood*s The American Colonies 
in the Seventeenth Century 

Now ready, Volumes I and II. Cloth, Hvo, $s 00 net. 

" This scholarly work is a model of terse and luminous style, and takes its place as a foremost authority on 
our colonial history."— ^05/01* Herald. 
" One of the few treatises which are really indispensable."— Kvarts B. Greene. 

Mr* James Ford RhodeS*S BUndard work in five volumes. 

History of the United States Since the Compromise of 1850 

•• This is the best • all around ' history of this period which has yet appeared."— /^Wic Ledger, Philadelphia. 

Outh, Svo, S/2^o net. 
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AMERICAN MEMORIAL ETCHINGS 



THE American Hhtorical SndcCy has prepAreU at great expense, for purely 
patriotic reasons, the most graphic ami artiiitic portraiture of the most 
memorable placet in our Colonial and K«>v<)liitionary history. Time and 
decay worlc many changes In old scenes and historic lanJmarlis. Desfrfte the 
etinrts of our government and patriotic societies very few indeed of the places 
associated with our nation's birth and growth preserve their i.riRinal aspect: 
but art can triumph over time and can preserve upon faithful canvases the 
treasured subjects in their original settings fur all the future to l>ehold. 

Believing that in every patriotic American home there Is a desire to possess 
some scene intimately connected wi»h our country s history, the Society secured 
the exclusive services of the celebrated artist-etcher, Mr. Robert Shaw., to pre- 
pare a series of forty historic etchings. These etchings are not only works of 
genuine art and worthv on that single count, but they are dose representatives 
of the scenes and landmarks Just as they appeared whea history was in its 
making. 

Send for handsone 48-page booklet descriptive of these Memorial Etchings 
and full Information how to obtain them. Send 10 cents in stamps or silver to 
cover the expense and you will receive, with the booklet, beautiful miniatures, 
size 4J^ X 3 inches, of ten of the etchings. 

A. C BUTTERS Sk COMPANY 
Dept. S. 1 60 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 



Magazine Offer! 

By Special AnanvemeiU we are eiwbled lo offer CONCRETE, 
the leadins puUicatioo devded to PortUnd cement a 
. and THE COSMOPOLITAN 



BOTH FOR S1.2d 



You wiD be inleierted in learning of the wonderful work being 
done in concrete. Is the coming bdldbg material. It used in 
hundreds of ditfeient ways and offen grent advaaUkgei in way 
of a new buwnew enlerpme. 

Concrete Pubushing Co.. 154 Hom* Bank 

DETROIT. MICH. 

CoNcncTK Monthly. $1 .00 a Ycar. 1 6c. a Copy 



SIX MONTHS FREE 

To iutroduoe the laduntrial Amuaement Record, we 
will send it six months free. It shows how immense 
profits may be quickly and safely made on secured 
investments, and ffives advice that may be worth 
thousands oi dollars to you, pointing out the safe, short 
road to wealth. Summer l^esort and Park Amusement 
enterprises pay profits of from 50 to 100 per cent yearly 
and in some cases as high as 500 per cent. You should 
have inside facts an<l information regarding this great 
moDey-making business. Simply send your address to 

Tbe ladosirul AnQsemeni Record, 27 WilHaiB Si., lewTork 
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THE LAST WEST." 

Tbei« Is DO toBger a west in tlie United states. thff# 
IB, In the ieose of a Tlrgln land of opportunity. The 
land-hungry and the eager selaers of opponnntty hato 
taken the best of the west. Those who come now must 
glean and take wbal WMleft by the keen pioneer. 

In Canada ti mofe into the 

defelopment ai y new region of 

exploitation < \ cheap or free 

the west are ]u k\ lands. Tbeie, too- 

beginning. A f c I ) In the last west, 

tone awalto erei f / the land of wheat 

manwholseqa / —the beetoppor* 

to his opportuB f tonltlet for 

ties. Each yei homes, eareert . 

80/NW AmerleaL. and InYestments 

will ioon begone foxwer. Act before It Is too late. 

Would yon like to learn about the Yut wheat fields, 
tbe great ranges, tbe untold resources of Western Can- 
ada; about Winnipeg, Reglna, Calg»ry, Edmonton, 
Prince Albert. Dauphin. Medicine Hat, and the other 
growing towns and cities of the Canadian West? 
• To get, for the trouble of Inquiring, Information and 
literature coYerlng all these polnto and copies of the 
Handsomely Illustrated magaslne •«Baiouroes>* write 
to U. 9. Bureau of «*Resouroes" New York Life Bolhl- 
kag* Minneapolis, Minn. 

HAVE YOU TRIED THE CLASSIFIED? 

See Back Advertising Section 



IS ADVANCING BY LEAPS ANDBOUNDS 



PlaoM In otf hands tht icaifaidsr cf tkdr grcateit piAllcttloo 

Rklpath*s Hbtory of the World 

Braodnew. latest edition, down to i9o6,besutiAiUy bottad,half*iiianx^co. at 

Less than even DAMAQBD SETS were ever aoM 

We win name our price only In UrtH kttcn to thoae lending us the 
Oeapea below. Tear elf the CenpeB. write mub* and addrast plainlr, 
aad auUI te aa asw baffere yea farc«t it. The sample pa^es are FREE. 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his Csmily derive an income 
from hb hwory. and to print ear priae braadaast fat the sake of qtdckly 

SelH«<' •!««•« «M» mm»^ m^AA r«..^ ..im* 1.1... A. A.*...* .^I.^ 
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HE COLOMAL ARMS, the most modem resort hotel on 1 
New England Coast, is superbly located on Eastern Point, tt 

charming peninsula which forms the outer side of Glouces 

TTTTtI Harbor. 

Unique facilities for recreation, including 
ideal harbor with private landing float, surf a 
still-water bathing, and a neighborhood of < 
quisite New England beauty, distinguish it fr< 
the typical coast resort. 

Hotel has accommodations for 350 guests; 
suites with private bath; all sleeping apartmei 
have water view either ocean or harbor (ma 
having both) together with unrivalled counj 
scenery. Long distance telephone in every roo 
An Orchestra of Soloists, Automobile Gara 
with experienced chauffeur in charge. Boat a 
Carriage Livery, Metropolitan Cuisine and servi 
amidst surroundings of quiet elegance. 

H. W. Primst Jh Co., Proprleton J. Jk. Shmrrard, Manag 

To reach the Colonial Atms, take train and check baggaae to Baw Rocka Station on Eastern 
Division. Boston and Maine Railway. Motor car runs from station to hotel. Uniformed 
porter of hotel will meet all trains to arrange transfer of baggage, etc. 

For rates, diagrams of rooms and 1906 bookiet descriptive of lK>tel and surroundings, address until June i 

J. A. SHERRARD, 7 Temple Place, Boiton, Man. 

After June loth — The Colonial Arms, Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 



fILL SUMMER PASTIMES 

GOLF 
YACHTING 

TENNIS 

BOATING 

AUTOMOBILING 

(on superb roads) 

are to be enjoyed in 
their perfection at 
Tlie Colonial Arms 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY, for one year, commencing with the issue, to 
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City and State 
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Ohio Columbus. 161 R Broad St. 

MiM Phelp*' CoUegiate School STSt)!^ 

collefM. Healthful home life with city Mlvanta««ii. Manic, art 
and European travel. Social recreation. Oymnaiiium. Outdoor 
•portH. iHaatrated Year Book. 

Ohio. Obcrlln. Box D.55. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY 

Seventeen Instructor*. Thoroughly equii>pe<l to pre pore for any course 
or scientific school. New courses In History an<1 Science. New Gymnasium. 
Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins Sept. 19. 1906. For cata- 
logu e apply to JOHM FiSMKR P»CK. Prindpaf. 

Southern Female CoUeiie ^^^SSniS^' 

$tOO tm $800 per 7e«rw A beauttful home school for elrb after the 
highest Virginia standards. Students from 1$ States. Preparatoiy and ad- 
vanced courses, with Music, Art, Elocution. Fine connected buildings. 
Including Gymnasium. 44th year opens Sept. to. Illustrated catalogue. 
ArtiiMr Kyle Davia, A. M^ Prealdeat. 

Illikois, Woodstock. 

Todd Seminary for Boys. Ei'ii"iS£'<ffi'i.i?."l5Jl 

■igned eapeoially for boya of the public achool age. Located in 
most elevated town in Illinuia. No nerioua aicknefM in fifty yean. 
We educate the whole boy. Send for proepectus. and come and 
•eeua^ Noble Hill. Prin. _ 

THE OILMAN SCHOOL 

Iav nirU A*»*^ called 

lor Uiris. Yhe Cambridge School. 

Cambridge, Mass, 

SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

^ Juno 2S— Ausuot 3. 1906 
Arts, SdncM, BacineeriBf. NtdiciBe. Law. Pharmacy. 

Preparatory CourB<>8, Uudergracluate Coursefi, Graduat« Coutms. 
Teacberg' Coursed. Feea $15 to r&. Board and room for sepsioii 
from lao up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address 
JOHN K. EFFIIHGEK, Heerctary, 

rSO £. Ualreraltj AtOh Am Arbw^ MIek. 



YS' SUMER CUP 



III tho Holnt Wootfi 
( Sebaco Lake ScdM ) 

id ofvacation that does good. Mountain climb> 
Doelng, fishing— the life a boy loves. Coaching 
ough the White Mountains. Super%ision and 
liottship of college-bred leaders and masters, 
ig if desired. Seventh season begins June aS. 
t on request. 

RTIMO M. WOODMAN, Ph. B.« 
hlAcadeaiy . •' Brwklya, M. Y. 



Northwestern University 

DENTAL SCHOOL 

Offers unexcelled advantaires for study of Dentistry 
and special training for practice Largest clinic in the 
world. Staff of 44 teachers. Equipment And apparatus 
modem and complete. Three years' cotirse leads to 
degree of D. D. S. Begins October 2, 1906. 
AMrcsi Sscrttary. SI N.W. Ualftrrfty BMf .. CMcaio, liiiaals 




PknMSYI.VANIA, West Chester 



The Darlington Seminary ii^^cS::^^ 

York. Philadelphia. Washington. CoUegiate. EnglkOi. M«Mic. An. Is- « 
1 nrlividual Instruction. Moral, social, and phjrsical c«ltui«, fcso. f 
Pres.: R. DARLINGTON, Vice>Prcs. 

Maryland, Port Deposit 

The Jacob Tome S:.t"eS5^2J.SJSiJ 

led equipment admit of advantages exceptional in a pr»K 
tory school for bo>'8. Midway l>etween Philadelphia tad I 
Umore. For circular address A. W. Habkib, IX.IX. Direc! 

Eastern Colletfe fJr^J.Tr'sSS.'rln?" 

Amerioan and European Speoiallflta. Accredited collear Vv^-^ 
at Virginia. Degrees conferred. OoUece, Elertiva. Frpvarr 
BnatneM. Moalo. Art. Drawing, Sloraiioa. Ke«r Wa^^inftaa. : 
Na haalngb Students from U Statea. Yearly rate ffiO-t 
J. a. OmTw. A. M., Pr^a.. K>^^ Mm f^ ^> 

In the Berkshire IfiDs 

Miss HalPs School for Gir 

PIttofleld, Massachmetto. MhsMlEA H, BALL. Frtady 
VIRGINIA FEMALE IINSXITL'T 

la Blae KIdse Maaatalaa. PriBaarr. Intermediate a:^ 
College Preparatory. Od Seaaion. Oatalosve. 
MAKIA PENDLETON DUTAL, Principal. BtaMfi. ^1i# 

The Birminiiham School F< 

/^a-.l A school with a mountain locatkm RepGt<£ 
^J** *» for health and high efficiency. 

A. R. GRIER, Manager. BlrmintfhaiB. f 

Belmont Schoo 

For Boys—Belmont, 

School work suffered no liiterruptloa tl 
eorthqooke 



W. T. ROD. A. HL (Banrwl). Baod 
T. REID, Jr., A. ML (Banrwi), AmL 
(On leave of abnence) 



THE WORLD TO-DAl 

Reaches a cultured. Intelligent class of people wbo m 
date the value of a good education. Ad^rert lacoK w 



schools inserted in this department at a lour sate. 
terms. THE WORLD TO-DAY, Clilcooo* 



Seal 



Johns Military Acadeiflp 

••THe American Rtigby** 

9jO.^Wi|.<F D^^afi^^a> Wiocoiaoiia^ J 
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cademy 



^ 27s Soys from 40 States hut ses- 

I sion. Largest Trivate Academy in 

the South. 3oy^ from 10 to 18 years 
ary ^^ prepared for the Untpersities, 

^ GopemmentA cademies, or business, 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 

dry, bracing mountain air of tlie 
ol lor Manly Boyt, fanioas, proverbially healthful and 

beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, 
traters. Hieh moral tone. Parental discipline. Militiiry 
lience, health, manly carriage. Fine^ shady lawns, expen- 
inasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 
>aily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of 
[it only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our 
ndards and traditions high. Academjr fbrtjr-slx jtmuts old. 
s, full eouipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. 
Vee. Address 
M. H. KABLE, A.M.. PrtodpiO. Stamaton. Va. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Univefslty year is divided into four Quarters. Winter, Spring. 
Summer, and Autumn. Admission is erantetlat the opening^ of each, 
on January ad. April 2d, June t6th, andOctober ist. 

Graduate instruction is offered In the Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literatures and the O^den (Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction* is oiTered In the Dirlnlty School, the Law 
School. Rush Medical College (affiliated), and the School of liducation. 

l^ndergraduate instruction is offered in the Senior Colleges; and the 
Junior Colleges of Arts, Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Qiiarter 1906, June i6.Septeniber x. First Term: June i6>July 



26; Second Term: July 97- August 31. Registration Is permitted for the 

entire quarter or for either term. Full and regular " ' 

work done. Special courses are offered for teachers. 



For Information address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 



St. Mary*St Notre Daine» Ind« 



THE DIRECTRESS, ST. MARY% 
Box A, NOTRE DAME. IND. 

OeadaetedkytkeSistarseftkeHalyCrMS. 8*mI ytw btiflH SeyL 10, l* 




Lake Erie CoUe^ 




and 

Conservatory of Music 

Painesville. Ohio. 

Thorough scholarship, womanly culture, 
personal influence and home atmosphere 
of the smaller College. College Courses ; 
Department of Home Economics. De- 
lightful location. Spacious grounds. 
Musical equipment: Fine music hall, two 
pipe organs, twenty pianos. Artists* re- 
citals. College rates $300. 

For college and conservatory cata- 
logue and book of views, address the 
President 

MARY EVANS, Utt D., Box C 



) lji^ J^I.i4 "Tg 
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THE MEMORIAL CtfAPEL. LELAND STANFORD. JR., UNIVERSITY. DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE 

OF APRIL 18, 1906 

The chapel cost, approximately, $1,000,000, and was one of the most notable buildings in America 
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The Pride of the Strontf 

WE have told the world that the United States wants none of its 
charity. We appreciate the spirit in which a gift would be 
sent, but we want no aid for our wounded. 

That is the only possible interpretation of the President's declination 
of foreign gifts to San Francisco. 

Why this superiority to kindly offices? 

It is not because San Francisco does not need the money ; it is not 
because our foreign friends are not honestly desirous of helping ; it is not 
that the government is an improper channel through which aid should 
go to a stricken city. 

It is because the United States is so rich and powerful that it prefers 
to give charity to all and receive charity from none. We can help the 
Russians and Irish and ItaUans and Japanese and the inhabitants of India 
and the Isles of the Sea, for we are very rich and very susceptible to 
appeals for aid. But when we are in trouble we are to deny to other 
nations the opportunity of rendering us the same service. 

Is this greatness or pride? 

Is it not fit for the strong to receive aid from those who would give 
it? Who appointed America as the discourager of kindUness? 

Above all the misery wrought by untamed nature at San Francisco 
stands the response of generous hearts. A touch of nature makes us all 
akin. An earthquake has made us all brothers. 

Why should those whom God would join together be kept apart by 
the President of the United States? 



(Copyright, 1906, bj Thb World To-Dat CoiiFAinr.) 
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^SSl?^^^^ Crocker Building Palace Hotel Chronide BuUding 

THE HEART OF SAN FRANCTSOO AS SEEN FROM 
The effects of the earthquake can be seen in plaoea, but this picture, when compared with 
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Can Building Synagogue 

NOB HILL, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. APRIL 19 1906 
that on page 563. makes it evident that it was fire that caused the chief damafe 
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BUSINESJ3 SPXTION FROM CALIFORNIA STREFTT HILL 
The ruiiu of the City Hall are in U>e middle distance 



RUINS OF THE RESIDENCE SECTION 
ftam Van Nm Aveoiie and Buth Straet 
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THE HEART OF THE CITY AFTER THE FIRE 
Thii photograph should be compared with that of the came diitriet on ppi 5<10, Ml 



UNION SQUARE PARK FROM STOCKTON STREET 
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SOLDIERS CAMPED BEFX)RE ALAMEDA COUNTY COURTHOUSE. OAKLAND 
The line of people in the background are applicants for paaaes to visit the ruina of San Franciaco 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 



The Nation 



The sympathy of the entire world dur- 
ing the past month has gone out to San 
Th« Destruction Francisco. Never has there 
of 9an Fnnciseo. been such a Universal out- 
Th« Earthquake pouring of help. For the 
situation was worthy of limitless generos- 
ity. On April 18, at 5 :15 in the morning, 
San Francisco was subjected to a series of 
earthquake shocks which were more vio- 
lent than any in the experience of the 
United States since those that ruined 
Charleston, South Carolina. According 
to universal testimony each successive 
shock lasted less than a minute, the most 
severe being approximately forty seconds 
in length. During that brief interval, 
however, the buildings were shaken so 
violently that it was impossible to stand 
upright on the floors of residences, heavy 
articles of furniture were overthrown, and 
enormous buildings were ruined. The 
disturbance seems to have followed a geo- 
logical fault which is very marked in the 
vicinity of San Francisco, but was most 
violent in alluvial or made land. In San 
Francisco the buildings on the higher 
ground were comparatively little injured, 
while those on the lower levels were often 
completely destroyed. It was in these 
poor lodging houses that the most serious 
loss of life occurred. The influence of the 
geological formation is also to be seen in 
the comparative fates of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University at Palo Alto and the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Al- 
though only a few miles apart the former 
is upon alluvial formation and suffered 
the loss of some of its noblest buildings, 
including the chapel and the Memorial 
Arch. Probably the same explanation is 
to be found for the relative violence of the 
earthquake in Oakland and the lower por- 
tions of San Francisco. The fact that 
there was no tidal wave argues that the 
region of disturbance was along the same 
lines of geological structure which in the 
past have been repeatedly subject to 
earthquakes. This area of greatest dis- 



turbance was approximately one hundred 
and fifty miles long and ten miles broad. 
In at least one locality it has been ob- 
served that the earthquake was due to the 
slipping of one stratum over another 
along the line of fault. 

The effects of the earthquake were seri- 
ous enough in themselves but resulted in 
vastly greater loss. Fires 
broke out in a number of 
places in the affected 
region doubtless because of the crossing 
of electric wires and other disturbances 
in the electric system. It has been as- 
serted that Oakland across the bay might 
have been subject to the same misfortune 
had not some one with presence of mind 
cut off the current from the central power- 
house. The outbreak of fire in a city no- 
torious for its violations of ordinary fire 
laws would be bad enough in itself, but 



The 
Conflagration 



Dbgrama 



oomMnthrely. the area datrayed bj fin Id 
ChiMfo and Baltimora 
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the situation was rendered hopeless 
through the destruction by the earthquake 
of the water system. San Francisco 's fire 
department has been counted on by insur- 
ance companies in the past to offset the 
dangers arising from narrow streets and 



THE FIRST BAITIHT CHURCH. OAKLAND. AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 

crowded wooden buildings. With the 
water supply cut off, however, the firemen 
could do nothing, and their difficulties 
were further increased by the fact that the 
fire chief was killed by the collapse of a 
wall. There was nothing left to do except to 
fight the fire by dynamiting buildings, and 
throughout Thursday herculean efforts 
were made by dynamite and gunpowder to 
limit the area of conflagration. It was all 
in vain. The fire broke completely from 
control and burned steadily for approxi- 
mately three days. By a sort of miracle 
the Ferry House, the one means of com- 
munication and escape, was not destroyed, 
but beyond that there was little left of the 
nitire city of San Francisco by April 22, 

xcept the ruins of homes, business blocks 

ad public buildings. 



Compared with other great fires in the 
United States this at San Francisco is 

The Extent almost Inconcelvably great 
ofth* Three hundred thousand 

MtofDitun* people were rendered not 
only homeless, but foodless and pen- 
niless and businessless. San Francisco 
as a city was wiped off the map. 
The actual loss in dead is estimated 
anywrhere from five hundred to one thou- 
sand five hundred. Outside of San Fran- 
cisco the deaths caused by the earthquake 
were also numerous, Santa Bosa losing 
forty and San Jose nineteen, but these 
calamities are all but overlooked in the 
fearful fate of the larger city. The finan- 
cial loss will probably never be accurately 
estimated, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will amount to between three and 
four hundred million dollars. But far be- 
yond this financial loss is that of churches, 
art collections, libraries and schools. Fig- 
ures are incapable of stating what such 
misfortune means. And beyond even this 
irreparable loss, the picturesqueness bom 
of the history of the city is gone forever. 

While San Francisco was still burning 
the world rose to its assistance. The 
federal government by two 
successive votes appropri- 
ated $2,500,000 for immedi- 
ate relief and sent a representative of the 
Red Cross Society to cooperate with local 
bodies. All over the country and all over 
the world provisions and money were con- 



World-wid« 
Help 



SAN FRANCISCO 
Naugfaton, b DulutJb Evmwg Hwald 
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mr. MARY^ CHURCH. ON VAN NESS AVENUE 
Where the iramen, after three days' fighting stopped the flaiiMa. Two priests eztincuisfaed the fire in the tower before the eyes of 2,000 
pet^ wha watched St Mary's as the hut hope of saving the aty beyond Van Ness avcoue; Hie picture 
shows the " bread line '* waiting for rations 



tributed spontaneously and enthusiastic- 
ally. It is impossible to know to how 
much these contributions amount, but cer- 
tainly it is not extravagant to say that the 
total aid furnished the city will not fall 
much short of $15,000,000. The insur- 
ance carried amounted altogether approxi- 
mately to $230,000,000, most of which will 
undoubtedly be paid, although five of the 
small companies and one larger one have 
been forced to ask for receivers. Foreign 
nations at once offered aid, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States declined all such 
aid with gratitude but with the assurance 
that it was not needed. In a subsequent 
message upon the disaster, in giving a list 
of foreign governments and persons who 
have contributed, he made a distinction 
between help oflFered directly to the suflPer- 
ers and that offered to the government as 
a medium. The latter he judged himself 
unwarranted in receiving. With the for- 
mer he asserts he would not interfere. Our 
judgment as to such a course will be 
found on another page. 



Th«New 
San Fnncisco 



San Francisco has disappeared, but 
true San Franciscans have shown that re- 
cuperation and courage 
which we have always as- 
sociated with the Pacific 
Coast. Mayor Schmitz, while the fire was 
still burning, prevented the coming of 
chaos by drastic orders to soldiers to kill 
looters ; the United States government pa- 
troled the ruins and for several days the 
entire region which had been destroyed 
was placed under martial law. In the 
meantime the citizens, though without 
shelter except tents, and without capital, 
set at work to plan for a nobler and earth- 
quake-proof as well as fireproof city. 
The fact that the buildings of steel con- 
struction withstood the earthquake shock 
is the one comfort in the situation. Their 
preservation shows that it is possible to 
build a city that would not be destroyed 
even by a recurrence of the violent shock 
which destroyed the City Hall. And the 
new San Francisco, we may be sure, will 
not only be more substantial but more 
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E T. DEVINE 
Qeneitd Seoretaiy of the Charity OrganisatioQ Society of New York, 
sent by the President to take charge of the Red 
CroaB relief work in San Francisoo 

beautiful than that which was destroyed. 
China Town will be removed. Under the 
direction of competent architects and with 
the assistance of that credit and capital 
which will be extended to the city, there 
will come from the ruins a new and more 
beautiful metropolis. The trade of the 
city may suffer for a short time and al- 
ready some of its commercial rivals are 
endeavoring to exploit its misfortunes, but 
the city is one of the two or three logical 
ports for the Pacific, and it had developed 
a character quite its own. That character 
neither fire nor earthquake could destroy. 
San Francisco may have disappeared; 
San Franciscans still live. San Francisco 
can no more be replaced by Oakland than 
Nev; York could be replaced by Brooklyn. 



gress something over a year ago and tasr 
ducted by the Bureau of CorporaJi(Si: 
under the direction of Commissioner Gt: 
field. This investigation covered the L 
lowing points : 

1. The erade oU production ixi tlie VvJ^- 
States and its relation to the -vrorld"* sopph 
the prices and methods of purchase. 

2. The use, development and control of ^ 
lines. 

3. Beflning of oil, the control of reAaaia. 
the cost of refining and marketin^^ the price i: 
petroleum products. 

4. The organization, ownership and retatp:: 
of the companies engaged in tbe prodBielk<: 
manufacture and distribution of oil. 

'5. The competitive methods used in the in- 
duction and sale of oiL 

6. Transportation and freight rates. 

7. Foreign trade conditions and tbeir rri» 
tion to the domestic industry. 

The investigation of these subjects n- 
suited in the charge that the Standard 

Oil Company has benefit 
•ed enormously up to j' 

most the present momen* 
by securing rates some of which are de^ 
clared by the commission to be unlavfiil 
The benefit accruing to the compiany from 
these rates is estimated at $750,000 t 
year. In addition the attitude of certain 
railway systems of New England has eo- 
abled the Standard Oil Company in New 
England to charge $300,000 to $400,000 1 
year more than would have been poaadbk 
had railway rates permitted reasonable 
competition. This sum represents tht 
profits that the company obtains inmiedi- 



Rebatcft to the . 
Comj^UVjf 



The message of President Roosevelt to 

Congress relative to the Standard Oil 

The President Company is among his 

and most remarkable state pa- 

•raadard Oil pgrs. It comes as a result 

of the investigation authorized by Con- 



B4M F^uufcuoo — *' Wen, It Migfat B« Wont* 
MeOitcfaton. in ChioAflo THtmu 
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ately from the railroads but ultimately 
from the public at large. 

The effect of the President's message 
was at once felt and the accused com- 
panies immediately en.- 

The SS^gi' *^^^ vigorous denial to its 
**** * statements. Lucius Tut- 
tle, President of the Boston-Maine Rail- 
road, denied that his company has refused 
to pro rate oil shipped from the West to 
New England. President Newman of the 
New York Central roads expressed his 
opinion that the Standard Oil Company 
has not received* rebates from any rail- 
road, although it may have received 
favorable rates. H. H. Rogers and John 
D. Archbold of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany asserted that Commissioner Gar- 
field has presented only a part of the evi- 
dence and flatly denied that the Standard 
Oil Company has been or is now know- 
ingly engaged in practices which are un- 
lawful. They further assert that the" 
Standard Oil Company furnished the 
facts and ''the man of the muck rake dug 
out such as under his manipulation he 
felt would prove damaging." 

On the basis of Mr. Garfield's report 
the President recommends the passage of 
Tta« President** l^ws to correct the inter- 
Recommenda- prctstiou of the inmiuuity 
tions provision contained in 

Judge Humphrey's decision in the beef 
case ; and that all oil or coal lands now held 
by the government either as a part of the 
public domain or in territory owned by 
the Indian tribes should never be alien- 
ated The fee to such land he would have 
remain in the possession of the United 
States government. President Roosevelt 
further urges that although the railroads 
should be prevented from uniting for im- 
proper purposes, they ought to be granted 
power to unite, according to conditions to 
be laid down by Congress, for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves and the 
general public against the power of great 
corporations. The President recommends 
also that the agents of the government 
should have the right to examine into the 
conduct of the railways as thoroughly as 
bank examiners scrutinize the affairs of 
banks. In order to insure such govern- 
mental control he advises an increase of 
power in the Interstate Commerce Com- 



D. a BURNHAM 

The Chicago arehitoet who is to make the new Saa Fnuidaco 
mote beautiful than the old 

mission. It will be borne in mind that the 
Hepburn Bill gives this power in the 
interests of publicity. 

A somewhat unexpected turn was given 
the discussion of the President's message 

Is the Preii- ^7 the public letter of 
dent an Chancellor J. R. Day, of 
Anarchist Syracuse University. 
Chancellor Day condenmed the President 
vigorously, denouncing him as an anar- 
chist, and declaring that he was making 
**an amazing blunder" in depreciating 
'*the properties of the country by sensa- 
sational charges and threatening the per- 
manence of corporate interests without 
first hearing the defense of the side of the 
interests which he attacked.'* Wholly 
apart from the question of motive in this 
attack, the issue it raises is a genuine 
one. Not since the days of Andrew Jack- 
son 's attack upon the United States Bank 
has a President assailed so vigorously and 
officially a commercial enterprise as has 
President Roosevelt the great corpora^ 
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MORE SIGNS OF SPRING 

But not the sort of Bpring we want 

Warren in Boston Herald 

tions mentioned in his message. It is, of 
course, absurd to question his right in a 
message to Congress to deal specifically 
with such matters as those upon which he 
wishes legislation. Whether or not he in- 
tended his message to become a factor in 
hastening rate legislation, it has doubt- 
less had that effect. More than that, it is in 
accordance with his general policy of in- 
sisting upon publicity in governmental 
control of corporations. Despite the opin- 
ion expressed at Cincinnati by Charles G. 
Dawes, governmental control of certain 
forces of corporate activity is not only 
advisable, but imperative. It is surpris- 
ing that the controllers of the corporations 
do not themselves see that the path of wis- 
dom lies in supporting a moderate posi- 
tion like that taken by President Roose- 
velt rather than in exposing themselves to 
the excesses of radical legislation, which, 
otherwise, is sure, sooner or later, to result 
from some wave of socialistic democracy. 
A careful reading of the President's mes- 
sage will show that he is as much inter- 
ested in giving a fair deal to corporations 
as to the public. To call him an anarchist 
because he wishes corporations to conform 
to law is as absurd as it is to speak of -the 
Senate as composed of traitors because 
ome of its members are champions of cor- 
rations. This is no time for arousing 
•sion and increasing prejudice by 
unciation. It is a day for sane justice 
^rporations and public alike. 



Rate legislation has made genuine ad- 
vance during the past month. The Hep- 
bum bill, which, after 
a*teR«gutottDii» 3^jjjg the House, was 
In the Senate {; ^, x xi. o 

brought to the Senate, 

clothed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with power to revise railroad rates in 
the interest of justice. On reaching the 
Senate it was exposed to two sets of criti- 
cism. On the one side was the criticism of 
those who were opposed to vesting the 
Commission with any large power and 
en the other, that of those who, though 
favoring some sort of governmental con- 
trol of rates, feared lest the bill might be 
declared unconstitutional because of its 
failure to provide for court review upK>Ti 
the part of a railroad that judged itself 
injured by the decision of the Conunis- 
sion. It soon became evident that the 
anti-reform forces would not be able to 
prevent some form of rate legislation, and 
the struggle was thereby centered about 
the question as to what rights should 
be granted the railways in the way 
of a review of the decision of the 
Commission by the courts. On the 
one side were those who favored 
amendments forbidding the lower federal 
courts to suspend the decision of the Com- 
mission. On the other side were those who 
insisted that there should be amendments 
providing for the utmost revision on the 
part of the courts. President Roosevelt 
has insisted from the first that the Hep- 
bum bill provided for court review suf- 
ficiently thoroughly to save its constitu- 
tionality. The objections raised by others, 
however, led him and his representatives 
to favor an explicit recognition of this 
right. This decision was good politics as 
well as good sense, for the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate was on the verge of 
hopeless disagreement 

Peace came as usual in a compromise. 

The Allison Amendment presented by 

Senator CuUom because of 

I**l^"!!"l the illness of Senator AUi- 

Amenament . j, .•■ ^ • 

son provides that m cases 
of dispute jurisdiction is vested in the 
United States Circuit Courts to hear and 
determine suits against the Commission, 
and that direct appeal from the interlocu- 
tory order or decree shall lie only to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its 
retention of the words ''in its judgment*' 
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locates power in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to declare rates ; the abuse of 
the injunction is prevented by the pro- 
visions that proper hearing and notice 
shall be given before any injunction is 
issued, and that application for a decree 
must be made before three judges. Im- 
portant as any of its provisions is the 
emission of the enigmatic words ** fairly 
remunerative" from the rate section of 
the bill. The bill thus amended recog- 
nizes the right of railways to get court 
review of the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, but at the same time safeguards the 
Commission. It is a just compromise, but 
the honors of battle are with the Presi- 
dent. There is no great likelihood that the 
House will fail to concur in the amend- 
ment. And thus we enter a new era of 
governmental control of interstate trans- 
portation. 

The Democrats insist that the President 
has surrendered to Senator Aldrich be- 
TheRctuiting cause of a clause which 
"Unpleasant- grants the courts full 
»«~" jurisdiction. If this be 

interpreted as Senators Bailey and Till- 
man insist it must be interpreted, it would 
certainly appear that the railroads have a 
larger loophole than the champions of the 
bill are ready to admit. But must it be so 
interpreted? No one can say until some 




READY FOR THE NEW SWITCH 
Thandika in FhiUdelphia Tmm 



EX-SENATOR W. E CHANDLER. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Who was the mediary between the Prendent and the Democrata 

actual case is brought before the courts. 
At the time of writing it looks as if, apart 
from the question of court review, the bill 
would be returned to the House more 
rather than less radical — perhaps made 
intentionally too radical for passage as a 
whole. Among the amendments are those 
declaring pipe lines to be common car- 
riers, divorcing railroads from mining, 
manufacturing and other companies, 
bringing express and sleeping-car com- 
panies under the interstate commerce 
regulations, restoring imprisonment as 
part of the penalty for rebating in addi- 
tion to heavy fines and enforcing equal 
accommodations and service for all per- 
sons and races. As might be expected the 
Democratic senators with whom the Presi- 
dent was for a moment collaborating, are 
extremely bitter over the fact that a bill 
so acceptable to the public at large should 
become a party measure. Senator Till- 
man insists that ex-Senator Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, was told by the Presi- 
dent that Senators Knox, Spooner and 
Foraker were trying to injure or defeat 
the bill by ingenious constitutional argu- 
ments and that therefore the President 
wished to turn to the Democrats. The 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
Jamieson in Pitteburg DUpateh 

President has denied that he ever made 
any such statement, calling it a deliberate 
falsehood. Just what are the merits of 
the case we may never know precisely. 
The public is likely to stand by the Presi- 
dent notwithstanding he appears a shade 
too ready to use sweeping terms when 
branding quotations of his words as false. 



The coal strike which a month ago faced 
the country no longer threatens the ordi- 
nary householder. Large 
'^il^^ numbers of bituminous 
mines are m operation, 
and there is some expectation that such 



operators of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois 
as have not made terms with their miners 
may appeal to President Roosevelt to 
bring about arbitration. John Mitchell 
has refused the offers for arbitration made 
by these operators on the ground that the 
proposal involved questions not in contro- 
versy. At the beginning of the bitnmin- 
ous coal strike it will be recalled that the 
anthracite miners suspended work pend- 
ing the result of negotiations between 
their leaders and the mine owners. This 
suspension of work continued until May 
11, when the mines were reopened. This 
action was in accordance with the decision 
of the convention held at Scranton May 5, 
which voted to accept the offer of Presi- 
dent Baer on the basis of the agreement 
of 1903. On May 7 the operators and tiie 
subscale committee of the miners signed 
the agreement. While the contract does 
not give any advance in wages or other 
new advantages to the miners, it is re- 
garded by Mr. Mitchell as of significance 
because it is written. The entire situation 
illustrates the fact that the mine workers 
have in John Mitchell a sagacious leader. 
A strike at this time could hardly have 
won public sympathy and had been so 
thoroughly discounted by mine owners 
and the various carrying corporations 
that it could only have failed. In the long 
run a national strike to succeed must be 
supported by public sentiment 



Foreign Affairs 



The meeting of the douma May 10 must 
be regarded as one of those events to be 

The Douma classed with the meeting 
and the of the States Generals in 
Cxtr 1789 and that of the Con- 

tinental Congress in 1776. The Czaf re- 
ceived the Council of the Empire and the 
Tiower House of Parliament at the Winter 
Palace, and read a rather vague concili- 
atory address from the throne. There 
was no attempt at disturbance although 
the government had made all possible pro- 
visions to meet any emergency. The 
douma promptly organized by the election 
of Professor Morontseff as president, the 
election of Professor Milyoukoff being 
•ade impossible because of his loss of 

rtain civic rights at the pre^sent time. 

e problem of controlling the peasant 
nbers and more radical elements of the 



douma was at once confronted, but the 
more conservative leaders of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats showed themselves goo<l 
advisers. Thus far they have prevented 
any violent demand for amnesty for all 
political prisoners. Such a demand is 
likely to be made, but in a conciliatory 
fashion. Polish deputies are already be- 
ginning their campaign for autonomy, but 
the Jewish question is not to be agitated 
specifically. The Jewish and Polish mem- 
bers are, however, not likely to form inde- 
pendent groups, but to join the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. A matter that 
promises to be of some importance is 
a proposal made by Shipoff to the 
Council of the Empire. He favored intro- 
ducing into the reply to the speech from 
the throne a request for the revocation of 
the fundamental law because it was liable 
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rmuLije jBonae luuMtre. 

THE RUSSIAN ELECTOIIAL COMMISSION OF THE EMPIRE AT THE CITY HALL. ST. PETERSBURQ 
Which supervised and counted the votes cast for the douma 



Tta« RuMlan 
Paitlct 



to be a source of conflict with the Lower 
House of Parliament. Coming as it does 
from the council, this proposal is an indi- 
cation of the extent to which the constitu- 
tional movement has gone. 

The elections to the douma were not 
over on May 10 on which date that body 
met, but their results testi- 
fied distinctly to the New 
Russia. Within the douma 
there are a number of different political 
parties. There are the Octobrists or con- 
servative party whose platform is the 
Czar's manifesto of last October. Before 
the recent movements in Russia this party 
would have been regarded as progressive, 
but in the march of events during the past 
few months it has shared the fate of the 
party of the Left in the French Constitu- 
tional Assembly of 1789. In point of num- 
bers it is probably second in the douma. 
The reactionist party is not so large in 
numbers, but represents a very strong ele- 
ment in the Russian government. To it 
the Octobrists are as distasteful and 
dangerous as members of the Constitu- 
tional Democratic party. This last pos- 
sesses a great majority— at least 178— of 
the members of the new body. This party 



demands the establishment of a genuine 
constitutional government, an eight-hour 
law for all artisans, equal rights for all 
citizens, and a legislation which will per- 
mit the peasants to acquire land on easy 
terms. There are numerous other parties 
whose sympathies are divided among the 
three dominant groups. Chief among the 
anti-governmental groups are the Social 
Democrats numbering fifteen, and the 
** Progressives" numbering thirty-seven. 
The struggle between these parties, if any 
struggle is permitted by the bureaucracy, 
is likely to prove epoch-making. Unless we 
mistake, however, the reactionary party 
will not permit the Czar to make any 
great concessions. 

In the midst of the preparation for the 
douma came the Czar's acceptance of 
Th« PrciMrtHoB Count Witte's resignation 
by th« from the Premiership, and 
Bureaucracy aigQ that of Dumovo from 
the Ministry of the Interior. In the place 
of Witte,Goremykin, a former Minister of 
the Interior, has been appointed Premier, 
Both Witte and Dumovo are to be mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire and 
Secretaries of State. The only possible 
explanation of the act seems to be that 
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crees are subject to revision by the coun- 
cil, which thus becomes an Upper House, 
The revision of the army is among those 
matters concerning lyhich the douma is 
not to legislate and it is not to be per- 
mitted to draw up a constitution. Alto- 
gether the prospects for any radical leg- 
islation seem small. 



OOREMYKIN 
Hm new Russian Prime Miniitflr 

the Czar wishes in some way to forestall 
the action of the douma, which, under the 
control of the Constitutional Democrats, 
would certainly have been hostile to 
Witte. The position of the former pre- 
mier, since the collapse of the revolution- 
ary movement, has been increasingly re- 
actionary. The new premier is supposed 
to be more liberal, but whether or not that 
be the case, he is less objectionable to the 
party which will control the douma. At 
the same time it is to be borne in mind 
that it is all but impossible to get at the 
actual situation in the empire. The press 
dispatches express partisanship and to a 
considerable extent are probably subject 
to censorship. The Czar on May 5 issued 
a proclamation which may be considered 
a fair statement of the position of the 
bureaucracy relative to the new consti- 
tutional movement The douma is not al- 
lowed to change ** fundamental laws'' of 
^e empire. Nor is it to have the right to 
^te loans. Its action is limited to matters 
secondary importance and all its de- 



The House of Commons and its various 
galleries for visitors, peers, and ladies 
The N«w were crowded with an in- 
Brittoh tensely interested throng 
Eduettion Bill when Augustine Birrell, 
the well-known author, essayist and 
lecturer and the present minister for edu- 
cation, brought in his eagerly anticipated 
Education Bill. Outside the House the 
interest was no less keen, for the long 
and bitter controversy that has raged 
round this question has caused many who 
would be otherwise indifferent to the 
claims of education, to take up cudgels 
in defense of the church, party or prin- 
ciple held by them to be injured by the 
Education Bill passed by the late Con- 
servative government. Mr. Birrell's bill 
will please none wholly, but it has 
features that will commend it to most 
persons for one reason or another. It 
completely reverses those clauses of the 
former act which brought the ** Passive 
Resister" into existence, by placing all 
State-supported schools equally and 
wholly under popular control, and by 
abolishing religious tests for teachers. 
Some compromise was absolutely neces- 
sary to satisfy the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic sections whom the last bill so 
largely favored. According to the new 
bill there will be taught in all the State- 
supported schools the simple Bible lessons 
with historical and ethical explanations 
which have been used with general accept- 
ance. All the Voluntary Schools, as 
are called those schools that were ini- 
tially provided by members of the English 
State Church, will therefore come under 
this class in future according to the pres- 
ent terms of the bill. But should it be so 
desired, denominational teaching may be 
given by teachers provided by the denomi- 
nations on two mornings out of the week. 
All religious teaching is removed out of 
school hours to the first hour from 9 to 
9 :45 A.M., and denominational teaching is 
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not to be given by the regular stafif teach- 
ers. A further attempt to satisfy all sects, 
provides that in urban districts, where 
there is a choice of schools to which chil- 
dren can be sent, denominational teaching 
may be given every day and by the regu- 
lar teachers, though not at public cost, 
should eighty per cent of the parents of 
the children petition for it. This, i)er- 
haps the most far-reaching as well as the 
novel feature of the bill, gives power to 
the local authorities who deal with educa- 
tion to make special arrangements in 
special cases and aims of course at satisfy- 
ing the Anglicans, Roman Catholics and 
Jews. The tremendous change that the 
bill will work in the status of Ihe clergy in 
relation to State-Church schools will no 
doubt cause bitter opposition to the bill, 
as indeed has already been announced by 
Lord Robert Cecil. There will be no right 
of entryand the clergy will have no privi- 
lege, as heretofore, of assuming authority 
to interfere with the schools except in so 
far as they may be elected as managers. 
The significance of this change can hardly 
be exaggerated. The school premises hith- 
erto in the hands of the Episcopal State 
Church are either to be bought outright, 
or rented for the five days during school 
hours at a cost of rental and upkeep of 
buildings. Where titledeeds and bequests 
render this latter course impossible, the 
matter is to be brought before a com- 
mission appointed to deal with the special 
cases. Mr. Birrell's bill is admitted to 
have been a personal triumph, and to be 
an honest attempt to solve the educational 
problem in a way acceptable and fair to 
all. 

Riotous disturbances in various parts of 
Prance culminated in Paris about May 1, 

intumetton ^^^ threatened to take on 
In a revolutionary character. 

Pnne* rphg government, however, 
met the situation with firmness, and had 
made ample preparation to cope with 
disorder. In consequence the demonstra- 
tions were speedily quelled and tranquil- 
lity was restored. The trouble originated 
with the miners' strikes in the north of 
France. As mentioned in the last issue of 
The World To-Day, the mines have been 
yielding largely increased dividends for 
several years past, and the miners natur- 
ally felt they ought to share in the pros- 



perity through an increase in wages. 
Some 40,000 of them went on strike. The . 
subsequent disaster at Courrieres with its 
attendant circumstances of neglect and 
indiflference on the part of the owners 
still further exasperated the men. Revo- 
lutionary and labor agitators recognized 
their opportunity to nurse the seeds of 
discontent into insurrection and disaffec- 
tion. The strikes spread and rumors be- 
came current that Bonapartists, Loyalists 
and anarchists were involved in the pro- 
posed outbreak on May 1. Arrests were 
made by the government of some of the 
leaders, among them Count Beauregard, 
an illegitimate son of Napoleon III, M. 
Bibert, editor of L'Autorite, and Citizen 
Griffuelhes, general secretary of the Con- 
federation of Labor. Houses were 
searched and it was claimed that docu- 
ments were discovered showing that 
conspirators against the Republic were 
financing the strike demonstrations. A 
bomb was found on the window sill of 
one of the President's villas, and another 
exploded on the Western Railroad near 
the Argenteuil Bridge, but failed to do 
much damage. Paris was terror-stricken 
and many left the city. Troops were 
stationed at the Bourse and round the 
banks and other public offices, and massed 
at various points to prevent the execution 
of threatened destruction. Although 
several severe conflicts occurred between 
the agitators and the soldiers and there 
was much rioting no serious damage 
was done, and within a few days the affair 
collapsed, and in many instances strikers 
returned to work. 

The elections which occurred in the 

Jays following these riotous conditions 

were conducted with re- 

Confldence jn^rkable tranquillity in 

Restored p^^.^ ^^^ .^^ vicinity. 

The results proved conclusively that full 
confidence was felt in the present govern- 
ment. Out of 591 constituencies it car- 
ried 262, the opposition having 169. In 
155 districts reballotings were required. 
The Nationalists have now scarcely any 
representation, while the supporters of 
the government— the members of the 
Left— are strongly increased. This indi- 
cates approval of the policy of the govern- 
ment, particularly in regard to the sep- 
aration of Church and State^ , 
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The sick man of Europe is again in evi- 
dence. Ever since the establishment of 
Turkey. Etfyot the British protectorate in 
•nd Egypt the relations of that 

Great Britain country to the Sultan have 
been hardly more than normal. Of late 
both British and Turks are pushing rail- 
ways into the Sinaitic peninsula for the 
assistance of commerce and pilgrims. In 
pursuance of this policy the Sultan as- 
sembled troops at Taba, a little town at 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba on the Eed 
Sea. Now the British wanted Taba as 
one terminus of their railway and held 
it to be on the frontier of Egypt. Lord 
Cromer insisted that the Turkish forces 
should be removed. The Porte refused to 
remove them, insisting that Taba belonged 
to the district of Akaba which had been 
ceded by Egypt in 1892. Thereupon the 
British military and naval authorities be- 
came active. Three thousand troops were 
ordered to Egypt and the Mediterranean 
squadron was put in readiness for demon- 
stration in Turkish waters. At the time 
of writing the Sultan seems to be playing 
his old game of promise and delay. The 
most significant element in the affair is 
the statement from Germany to the effect 
that the Sultan can expect no assistance 
in that quarter. For the past few years 
it has been rather more than suspected 
that the Kaiser was giving his moral sup- 



port to Mohammedan peoples generEJ 
If he had really supported the Sultan i 
trouble between Turkey and Great Br 
would have seriously imperiled the p 
of Europe. As it is, it may simply *!:- 
tangle Egypt from the overlordship 
Turkey. 

Four new war vessels have jiBt bn 
added to Japan's navy. Two amur 
Ntvii cruisers, Tsukuba 

EzpanAion Ikoma, of 14,000 t 
In Japan each, were recenr 
launched, and two 18,000- ton battlesh j 
Katori and Eashima, have reached c 
pletion in England. Another anD**^- 
cruiser will be ready in August, and * 
building of still another will shortly p 
mence, as will also that of a 19,0ft i^: 
battleship, the Aki. This means that ' 
the end of the year the navy of J^ 
will be largely increased. The heroes 
the war are soon to receive promot 
Admiral Togo will be made a oo^* 
Count Nodzu, a marquis, and Genen \ 
Kuroki, Oku, Nogi and Kamamura. v.- 
counts. Marquis Oyama has been retir-l 
from the post of field marshal and chi 
of the Japanese headquarters staff, beir. 
succeeded by Viscount Kodama, recen: 
promoted from a baronetcy and the raa 
of lieutenant-general and soon to be mt^ 
a count. 



The Drama 



Chicago is now assured of an endowed 
theater; in fact, not impossibly of two. 

An Endowed One of the proposals, and 
Theater the ouc now assured, is 
•<«'■»< that of the **New The- 
ater," which is to be supported in much 
the same way as was originally the Chi- 
cago Orchestra Association. A board of 
trustees has been appointed which in- 
cludes some of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Chicago, and a guarantee fund of 
$30,000 has been established. In addition 
something like $27,000 worth of tickets 
has been subscribed for. Steinway Hall 
is to be transformed into a modem the- 
ater seating eight hundred people. Mr. 
Victor Mapes is to be stage director and 
Samuel P. Gerson business manager. 
Any profits which may accrue will be 
'^sed for the establishment of a permanent 
T^ter devoted to the idefds of dramatic 



art. The New Theater is a thoroogbl; 
independent movement and is not affili 
ated with any school. Its season wiD last 
thirty weeks and there will be presents- 
fifteen standard modem plays of hi|^er 
excellence. A second plan for an en- 
dowed theater has been inaugurated b: 
the Woman's Club, but as yet no publi 
announcement has been made of its s^^ 
cess in finding the necessary support It 
is to be in charge of Donald IM>ert9cm 
It is a pity that the two movements caa 
not join forces. 



A play by the poet, Williiun Vaoghu 
Moody, called "A Sabine Woman" was 
acted for the first time br 
Miss Margaret Anglin, aznl 
served to present Moody to 
the theater-going pablie as an active play- 
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Wright. So certain was Miss Anglin of 
the popular nature as well as the superi- 
ority of this play that it was being pre- 
sented in less than one week from the time 
the actress first saw the manuscript. It 
was reckless courage on her part, which 
was met with an answering note of en- 
thusiasm, but it is doubtful whether the 
play will ever gain the popularity hoped 
for it. It deals with the psychological de- 
velopment of a finely bred woman, who ad 
the less of two evils saw herself bartered 
for a string of nuggets, and it portrays the 
gradual breaking down of her innate 
scruples to accept the situation, and love 
the man who had purchased her. Po. In- 
nately he is a strong man and worth loving. 
Written with the insight of a poet, who is 
yet not a dramatist, the drama embodies a 
fundamental problem in sex psychology of 
powerful dramatic Value, but developed 
vnth technical crudity. The play is un- 
lovely to look upon, and though Ibsenish 
in tone lacks Ibsen's simplicity and clear- 
cut, definite character point of view. 
Moody has not learned to take his audi- 
ence by the hand, reveal to it secretly the 
ultimate desires of his characters, and 
then bid it watch with him the human 
struggle of soul against soul. 



The fag end of the season is strewn 
with wrecks. Three new farces and a 
Farce and musical comedy have 
Musical failed dismally. Pew 
Comedy managers will withdraw a 
piece promptly that has a glimmer of 
hope in it. Therefore it is generally con- 
ceded that "The Optimist," by Sydney 
Rosenfeld, **Aunt Louisa," by Prederick 
Paulding, and **The District Leader," by 
Joseph Howard, which sank together, and 
**What the Butler Saw," which set the 
example, were worthless. It is strange 
that men of Rosenfeld 's technical knowl- 
edge and Paulding's stage experience 
would wittingly perpetrate such atroci- 
ties as these two final efforts, each a sense- 
less mess of mere talk. **The District 
Leader" is a poor imitation of a fairly 
successful type of musical melodrama, and 
has met a deserved fate. * * The Free Lance ' ' 
and ** Rosalie," two typically mediocre 
musical comedies built in a fashion be- 
lieved to have become extinct or at least 
pass^, are meeting with a certain amount 



of public interest in the absence of some- 
thing better. 

There was a moment of pleasant antici- 
pation when Minnie Maddem Piske tried 

** Dolce," by John Luther 
worti^ae Long on the New York 

dog, to find the httle play 
built in the timber of good art, tenderly 
romantic and human and useful for next 
season's progress. It rarely happens that 
a western actress, unknown to Broad- 
way, can command the serious conmienda- 
tion of play-bored critics and weary pub- 
lic on her first appearance. But such has 
been the case of Plorence Roberts, an 
emotional actress gifted with a fine voice, 
a good presence and rare intelligence. 
ITie vehicle of her introduction, **The 
Strength of the Weak," the work of two 
comparatively unknown women, was 
found to be above the average in skilful 
construction. Arnold Daly has revived 
M^isfield's former success, **Arms and 
the Man," the first Shaw comedy pre- 
sented in America, but he scarcely lends 
to the chief role the distinguished art of 
his brother player. Richard Mansfield 
himself is closing his season in the West 
in an elaborate repertory of all his com- 
edy successes, while Robert Loraine is 
meeting a distinct triumph everywhere 
with **Man and Superman," the keenest, 
most indecently satirical of all Shaw's 
works when intelligently presented. E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe are closing 
the second season of their partnership in 
an enviable shower of encomiums. In 
**The Taming of the Shrew," in 
** Twelfth Night," in '* Romeo and 
Juliet," these co-stars have gained in 
subtlety of interpretation, skill in read- 
ing and poetic insight during the past 
season. Two new plays, as yet neither 
made nor marred by metropolitan verdict, 
have met with indisputable favor on the 
road. The first, ** Money Talks," is the 
maiden effort of a new playwright, Cleve- 
land Moffett, and is a graceful comedy of 
truly American flavor, affording that in- 
imitable character actor, W. H. Thomp- 
son, a grateful role. The second is **The 
Coward," the first really serious effort of 
George Broadhurst. Its first appearance 
in Chicago was a veritable triumph for 
author and players. It is an interesting 
drama of soul development, rather than 
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of action, and Robert T. Haines has cre- 
ated in the title role one of the most ap- 



pealing, finished and Tirile role 

career. 



of 



Amateur Sport 



Probably the most successful series of 

Olympic Games held in modem times was 

celebrated in the great 

Th« Olympic stadion at Athens April 
** 22 to May 2. The outcome 
was a victory for the United States, its 
athletes winning 75% points to Eng- 
land's 36, Greece's 27y2, Sweden's 26, 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Finland, 
Prance, Italy and Belgium having only 
13 or under. The most interesting races 
were the runs in which American contest- 
ants were especially successful. The 
Marathon Race in which the number of 
Greek contestants was twenty-six, Brit- 
ish seven, American five, was won by a 
Canadian, a representative of Sweden 
and America winning second and third 
respectively. It is announced that the 
International Games of 1908 will be held 
in London. 

The progress of football reform if slow 
seems to be steady. As regards the game 
itself the eastern and west- 
RefOTm ^^^ universities seem to 
be reasonably at one. The 
new rules have given pretty general 
satisfaction and there seems to be a de- 
termination to adopt every method which 



will insure honest and efficient offiei 
To accomplish this end there i^rill be ^ 
ions subcommittees in different seetii 
of the country, who wiU oversee this hip 
important matter. In the West the m^r 
has been handled rather more frcmi : 
academic point of view than in the £U 
In the Universities of Wisconsin, Chic& 
and Michigan there is a decided movem*. 
to force the game into its proper poor:] 
in the perspective of university interes 
Pursuant of this purpose the obvions r' 
as has already been pointed out in tb^ 
columns was to prevent champions^ 
games during the period of reform. Tt 
step has been taken by the agreement 
the three universities not to play gaL i 
with each other during the present seav*'^ 
Football is not abolished, but the ehi^ 
pionship fever, it is hoped, will be allav*-: 
As a result Michigan has already elospi 
a two years' contract with the Universt; 
of Pennsylvania, and the schedule * 
big games with other institutions is likdj 
to be such that interest will be centered ii 
the sport rather than in inter-nnivershy 
rivalries. In the meantime other reform 
are in progress which it is hox>ed wUl makr 
athletics a more effective and a less im 
tional element in the educational syito 



2*:i? 



AT THE INTERNATIONAL 0AME8 AT ATHENS 

Jupiter— A bunch of thunderbolts against your \m ■tick, the tall gent with the chin whisken wins the r 
Herculw— By all the godi, Jupc, dost think me an easy mark? 



Morris in Sp^ketmoH'Rtnno of Spokane 
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Siiniiiicr 
BM«baU 



The agitation in favor of summer base- 
ball in colleges will not down. The last 
prominent institution to 
take up the matter is Cor- 
nell. While the decision 
as far as we know has not been definitely 
reached, the fact that the issue is frankly- 
faced is an indication of the trend of af- 
fairs. We have repeatedly insisted that 
there is no disgrace in a genuine college 
student's playing baseball for money dur- 
ing his vacation. The only disgrace comes 



when he lies about it. Nor is it easy to see 
wherein college sport as such is exposed to 
any particular danger from summer base- 
ball, provided an institution safeguards 
athletics with the necessary scholastic and 
residence requirements. It is notorious 
that students make up the teams at hotels 
where they are paid generous amounts for 
their expenses. It is this sort of tamper- 
ing with truth that is far more dangerous 
than the breaking of an artificial defini- 
tion of amateur sport. 



The Religious World 



The annual congress of the Disciples 
of Christ was held in Indianapolis during 
wui Diieipiet the last week of April, 
tnd Baptists These congresses are apt to 
redente? result in pretty earnest 
discussions and the last one was especially 
notable in that it discussed frankly the 
possibility of federation between the 
Disciples and the Baptists. Those famil- 
iar with the history of denominationalism 
in the United States will recall that 
throughout the middle west the Disciples 
and Baptists have not always been on the 
friendliest terms. Of late years, however, 
not only has there been growing up a gen- 
eral spirit of tolerance, but in the body of 
Disciples there has developed also a group 
of active and able men who are laying 
emphasis rather upon Christian union, 
one of the great tenets of Alexander 
Campbell, than upon those various details 
which separate their body from other 
Christians. There is no likelihood that 
the two denominations will ever become 
merged, but it is greatly to be hoped that 
some sort of federation may be the out- 
come of the new movement. Disciples 
and Baptists are too much alike both in 
polity and in theology not to cooperate. 



Dr. Cnp9ey*t 
Heresy 



Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey has recently 
been condemned under accusation of his 
bishop for heresy. The 
charge was not that of 
preaching that which was 
untrue, but that of being disloyal to the 
creed. The trial devieloped into a series 
of purely technical discussions, both sides 
being represented by lawyers. It is a 
fair illustration of what any heresy trial 
is likely to become. Too many clergymen 



are not interested to prove that a teaching 
is true but that it is either in agreement 
with or contrary to some statement or 
creed made authoritative by a church or 



REV. ALGERNON SL CRAPSEY 

Recently condemned for teachinR doctrines contrary lo the eraed ot 

the Protestant Episcopal Church 

by their own acquiescence. The particu- 
lar point at issue in the case of Doctor 
Crapsey was his new interpretation of the 
statement in the Apostle's Creed relative 
to the virgin birth of Jesus. Doctor 
Crapsey believes that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph, yet at the same time insists that 
he is in accord with the underlying truth 
in the clause of the creed. Whether or 
not this is a fair treatment of the creed 
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A MODERN MIRACLE OF FISHES 



BY 



IVAH DUNKLEE. 



MODERN miracle in 
fishes may be seen at 
'' T wharf/' Boston. It 
has long been an un- 
questioned fact that 
this port is one of the 
greatest fish markets in 
the United States, but 
actually to see the fish 
that are landed after 
just one trip is one of 
the sights of the earth. In business hours 
the wharf is a whirl of action, and there 
is neither lack of noise nor picturesque- 
ness. Just as American soldiers fight 
with a dare-devil spirit that has been ad- 
mired by all nations, so the fishermen 
offer their ** catch '' and the dealers drive 
their bargains in a seeming pandemonium 
of recklessness, but there are level heads 
here as there are on the floor of the stock 
exchange and the great football gridiron. 



** T wharf ** has no connection with the 
one famous for the tea episode, but re- 
ceives its name from its original likeness 
to the letter T. In the early colonial days 
when Long wharf extended way up to the 
customhouse, ** T wharf '' was simply 
an outgrowth of Long wharf. In the 
course of time the connecting link between 
the two wharves was destroyed, only the 
part corresponding to the top of the let- 
ter was left, but the ancient name still 
clung, although lately there has been such 
a gigantic outpouring of the finny tribe 
on this dock that it has come to be famil- 
iarly known as **Fish wharf.'* 

There has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of the industry. Once fishermen 
came to the wharf with old dories full of 
fish and thought they were doing a good 
business. Later large vessels were pressed 
into service, but any old tub was consid- 
ered good enough for fishing, and the 
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fleet presented a sorry appearance. Every 
year there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the boats. Now nearly all are 
of the yacht type, freshly painted and 
altogether ship-shape. On the homeward 
journey, when the woodwork has been 
freshly swabbed down and the fishermen 
are singing, it would be difficult to tell 
these hard-working boats from pleasure 
yachts. The average cost of one is about 
$8,000, altjiough many are worth $15,000 
and more. Sometimes a captain owns his 
l)oat, and now and then fishermen unite 
and put their money in a craft, but more 
often the owners are a syndicate of busi- 
ness men, often dealers. 

Saturday noon the dock is officially 
closed, and if there has been good fishing 
weather, Monday morning is a particu- 
larly good time to visit the wharf because 
of this cessation in business. By Sunday 



night the tide of industry has agrain s^* 
in. Pishing boats are pushing their 
prows up the harbor from all the different 
fishing grounds near and far, some out 
hundred and eighty miles away. Th<^r' 
are boats that hail from La Have Bank 
Quereau Bank, off Newfoundland, Ca[«^ 
Shore, Browns Bank, Georges Bank 
(.'ashes Bank, Middle Bank, Jefftvy- 
Ledge, South channel, off Chatham an<: 
tlie shore general. 

By dawn they are pressing: into th^r 
berths on all three sides of the wharf, ana 
often there is a second row outside th' 
first, with the great beam trawler, th^ 
new experiment, anchored just ontsitl- 
The average '* catch '' of the shore boa'> 
is from seven thousand to eleven thoasan*! 
pounds each, and that of the off shon 
ones is from seventy thousand to or.r 
hundred and seventy-five thousa&i 



BAITING THE TRAWLS 
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A FOREST OF SPARS SLASH AND PIERCE THE SKY 



pounds. It is not unusual for forty boats 
to be anchored at once, and frequently 
the number is far greater. 

At arrival time the wharf is its busiest. 
A forest of spars slash and pierce the sky, 
all the decks are lost under tons and tons 
of fish, and the atmosphere is weighted 
with the rank salt flavor. Simultaneous 
with docking the boats and wharves are 
overrun with men of an unmistakable 
nautical stamp. Men with red, wind- 
blown faces, strong hands, and sea-rolling, 
lurching steps; men that are splendidly 
at ease in their jerseys and oil-skins. A 
few of them are Yankees, Irishmen and 
Scotchmen, but many more are Swedes, 
Italians and Portuguese. 



According to dock law the boats are not 
** hailed " and no business is allowed to 
be transacted until the captain '' ties 
up,'* but the instant the dock bell rings 
at 7 A.M., and the captain heaves the line, 
the tongues of the dealers are let loose. 
There are usually twenty or thirty ** hail- 
ing " each boat, and as every man's voice 
is somewhat like a foghorn the eflPect of 
the sudden vociferous onslaught is re- 
markable. 

** How many pounds of cod have you, 
Captain? ''' asks one, and another bawls 
out, ** How many herring? '' and the 
chorus is a loud and continuous medley of 
inquiries about ciisk and haddock and 
hake and pollack and halibut and mack- 
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erel. The Captain, good-naturedly laugh- 
ing, answers, when he can, and upon learn- 
ing the number of pounds carried, the 
bidding begins. ** I'll give four cents a 
pound '' shouts one, and another cries, 
** Pour and a half,'' and another calls 
** Five." Still another imperatively 



men in the boat, with forks that resemblf 
pitchforks, fill the great baskets that are 
heaved aloft by puUies to the scales and 
the contents dumped into the weighing 
box. Then other men with forks fill thr 
great two-wheel handcarts, holding joia 
a thousand pounds. These are wheeled 



THK CAITMN SFHTLES ACCOUNTS ^ 

ASXer h« luu paid for the \iae of the srale^. ii.<<ually a dollar a trip, and settled the wharfinger's bill on the biasis uf 30 oeots on MKD 
pounds, he figures up the whole truiisaction tuid gives each man liis rightful share 



thunders '* Six! " and on and on they go 
at a furious rate. 

To the uninitiated the competitive bid- 
ding is very bewildering. Sometimes a 
captain is new to it all and * Moses his 
head." In that predicament he has been 
known to be so confused that he was will- 
ing to take four cents a pound when his 
lowest bid had been four and a half cents. 
But the experienced captain keeps cool, 
hears all they have to say, considers the 
propositions, and then does the best he 
can, which is hardly ever quite satisfac- 
tory to himself as the dealers merit their 
reputation of being the sharpest of the 
sharp. 

While the bargaining has been going 

on, the captain has rented platform scales 

supplied with a weighing box having a 

capacity of five hundred pounds. When 

he order to unload is given, the fisher- 



up into town to the great fish markets: 
barrels and great boxes going by express 
are also filled and quickly headed up- 
The address tags show that almost every 
state in the Middle West and even as far 
west as Omaha looks to Boston for fish. 
New York and Philadelphia get nearly all 
their big cod and herring from this port, 
and Chicago is a heavy buyer. 

Men in the hay field with a storm com- 
ing never worked harder than do these 
men ** forking " fish, as they call it: 
they bend their backs with a right jsrood 
will while they curse and sing as they 
pitch and toss the wet, shining beauties 
until the very air seems full of them. It 
certainly is full of the rank flavor of 
fish. The seagulls smell it from afar, and 
in wing-flapping clouds they dip and 
dive and circle around and swoop up into 
the rigging of the boats, there to survey 
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UNLOADING THE FISH 



afresh the amazing prodigality of fish on 
deck and dock. 

The wonder is that so much business 
can be transacted in so small a space. 
There is no unoccupied part of the wharf, 
whether it be the plank thoroughfare or 
the packing-rooms and offices in the long 
low building that runs the whole length of 
the wharf. Great drays and express 
wagons laden with boxes and barrels and 
baskets of fish are driving in and out ; the 
hand-carts are darting everywhere. Fish- 
ermen in jerseys, yellow oil-skin coats and 
long rubber boots are heavily lumbering 
around; landsmen are hurrying and 
scurrying, and occasionally an Italian 
woman in short petticoats, a silken 



'kerchief on her head, and a basket on her 
arm, is thriftily driving a bargain with 
the fishermen direct. 

The extent of the business carried on 
at this wharf in twelve months is some- 
thing enormous. Commissioner George 
M. Bowers in his government statement 
of (quantities and values of certain fishery 
products landed at Boston for the year 
1905 gives these figures: 4,280 trips were 
made ; the total number of pounds of fish, 
including the catch in cod, cusk, haddock, 
hake, pollack, halibut and mackerel was 
101,084,895 pounds and the money value 
of all this was $2,470,417. 

A new experiment is the 250-ton steel 
boat, The Spray, carrying a beam 
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trawl 90 feet long and 130 feet wide. The 
beam trawler is a successful factor in 
English fishing waters, and there has 
been much interest in introducing the 
method here. The Spray carries a 
crew of fourteen men. All are inexperi- 
enced in this way of fishing except two 



lieved, as many of the boats bring in « 
high as one hundred and seventy- five tJioc- 
sand pounds a trip. Before beam trawling 
can be successful a study of the fishinc 
grounds along the coast will have to b^ 
made. It is expected when this method of 
fishing is thoroughly understood, and 



ALL SOLD OUT 



Englishmen, who are instructors in the 
art. The advantages of the beam trawler 
are these: the boat can drag with the net 
to the depth of 250 fathoms; it has also 
the ability to fish in all weathers and 
during the night. As yet the proposition 
is in an experimental stage, but the fish 
merchants who have subscribed $70,000 
for the construction of the boat say they 
are satisfied and have lost no money. 
There are, however, no more beam trawl- 
ers being made for this particular port at 
present. 

The advent of the beam trawler in the 

fishing fieet was greatly feared by the 

shermen, but on its maiden trip it 

1y brought in about seventy thousand 

inds of fish, and their minds were re- 



there is a perfect knowledge of the 
grounds, so the nets will not be endan- 
gered by rocks, that success will be as- 
sured. Surely the casting out of a ^reat 
net from a beam is a far easier process 
than the time-honored method of trawling 
where the baiting and tending of the 
hooks is done by hand. 

A harvest of over one hundred and 
one million pounds of fish in one year is 
proof indeed that an enormous business is 
done at the wharf. It would seem that 
the captain and the fishermen should 
make money fast and become rich, but 
when the business has all been reduced to 
figures there is not a great profit for any 
one and there certainly is much hard work 
for the fishermen. Yes, and hard work 
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for the dealers who reduce the ungainly 
mass they purchase to a series of captivat- 
ing window displays on ice. 

Here are some of the expenses in fish- 
ing. If the boat stocks at $1,000 the ves- 
sel 's part is one- fourth or $250. The cost 
of stocking a big boat for a two weeks' 



tute the usual crew of a big boat Mrith 
ten dories: twenty fishermen, a spare 
man, cook and captain. Many fish dealers 
have made money and some fishermen. 
Not infrequently a captain retires to a 
snug home with the happy consciousness 
that his investments are prospering. 



EVERYTHING SHIPSHAPE AND READY FOR THE NEW VOYAGE 



trip is about $500. From this sum fully 
$200 goes for provisions; from $150 to 
$175 for bait ; twenty tons of ice will cost 
$50, and there will be other expenses. 
Provided there is no accident there will 
l)robably be $250 to be equally divided 
among twenty-three men. The captain 
shares alike with the men with this ex- 
ception : he has a ten-cent commission on 
the boat part, and in the instance cited 
he would therefore receive $25 besides his 
equal share. 

In case of accident the profits are of 
course reduced. Trawls aire quite likely 
to be lost, and as one tub costs $5, the loss 
of twenty would mean $100, and a serious 
shrinkage in the profits of each man 
would follow. Twenty-three men consti- 



Shore fishing is more profitable to the 
crew, as the boat only draws one-fifth of 
the stock, which, of course, leaves more to 
be divided among the men, and then they 
get a better price for the fish because it 
is fresher. Also, there are not so many 
men with whom to divide up. What they 
make depends on the number of trips. If 
the fishing is good, and three trips in a 
week are made, the entire expense would 
be about $150, as the cost of one trip 
would probably be about $50. 

Although the type of the fishing boat 
has changed the fishermen themselves 
have not. There is always a surprising 
number of unmarried men among them 
and they are very easy spenders of money. 

When the day's work is done the cap- 
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tain pays the ** scales man " for the use By this time the boat has had a 

of the scales — usually a dollar a trip, ough bath, the trawls have been 1 

then settles the wharfinger's bill on the and all is in readiness for the i 

basis of thirty cents on 1,000 pounds, and, trip. Sometimes the men all v 

finally, surrounded by his men, figures up spend a night in town, but if the 

the whole transaction and from his is good the boat is usually turned 

leathern bag doles out to each man his and followed by a cloud of seagull 

rightful share. back to the fishing grounds. 



SHERBURN MERRILL BECKER 

MAYOR OF MILWAUKEE, SURREPTITIOUS REFORMER 

BY 
WILLIAM HARD 

jT seems too bad to expose see that he is all the while snrrej 

Sherbic Becker. But the truth reforming everything that comes 

must be told no matter who At present he affects to be dee| 

gets hurt. And the truth is ested in booming the popularit 

that Sherbie Becker is part of ** Becker hat." You can see th 

the ** uplift. *' Sherbie Becker is a re- Sherbie 's head in most of his re 

former. lie tries to divert your attention, tures. It is a pinky-fawn-colo 

ut if you watch him carefully you will hat punched in at four places. 
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spends a good deal of his time laboring 
with the reporters of the daily papers and 
trying to persuade them to give this hat 
a boost by substituting it for their con- 
ventional derbies. They are reluctant, 
but after a while they will submit 
Sherbie is popular and if he thinks a cer- 
tain kind of hat is all right it won't be 
long before other people think so too. 

It is not familiarity to call him Sherbie. 
It would be affectation to call him any- 
thing else. All Milwaukee has known him 
since he was a child and has called him 
Sherbie, and has watched him grow up, 
and as he has not yet stopped growing and 
does not seem likely ever to do so, it is 
probable that he will continue to be 
Sherbie to the end of his life. 

Well, there Sherbie stands holding out 
the Becker hat in his right hand in plain 
view of the whole audience. Everybody 
is looking at the hat. The hat seems to be 
the show. You can not keep your eyes 
off it. But if you could, you would see 
that with his disengaged left hand this 
young performer is preparing to break up 
the transportation monopoly of Mil- 
waukee, and is getting ready to give the 
town some new steam and electric rail- 
roads in spite of the vehement opposition 
of vested interests. 

Sherbie Becker, of Milwaukee, is the 
only reformer in America who keeps you 
feeling happy while your character is 
being improved. 

Sherbie 's father is a big banker. His 
grandfather was a big railroad man. 
When Sherbie wanted anything he asked 
for it. So one night a few years ago he 
went down to a meeting of a Republican 
club to ask for something that he had 
made up his mind he wanted. The mem- 
bers were surprised at the intrusion. 
They were not accustomed to seeing any- 
body break into the sacred circle. They 
were still more surprised when they 
noticed that the intruder was Sherbie. 

''Well, Sherbie, what do you want!" 
said the president. 

"I want to be supervisor,*' said 
Sherbie. ^ *^ 

When the club recovered it ' 
laugh, and Sherbie and a 1p' „v\^^^ ^ 
together ever since. ^""^^ ^»^^ Sone 

It seemed to tY^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ .^^^ ^^^^^ 
^ given ^^ ^^^^^ gjj^j. p^j^^ j^ Sherbie 

"^^^^^ Wally Bowififtt^.. Th^ district was 



so heavily Democratic that it would have 
the pleasure of seeing Sherbie run and 
yet it would not have the pain of seeing 
him take office. So Sherbie was nomi- 
nated and began running. He began run- 
ning early in the morning and kept on 
running all day and most of the night, 
and all the next day, and so on, until 
when the tape was reached, his competi- 
tors were several laps behind. His elec- 
tion then seemed to be even funnier than 
his nomination and Milwaukee settied 
down to get a good view of the ensuing 
comedy. 

It did not turn out to be altogether a 
comedy. The young long-distance cham- 
pion tandem-driver who, besides driving 
tandems, seemed to be mainly interested 
in a series of magic-lantern slides show- 
ing himself in the costumes of various 
nationalities on a tour of the world— this 
young globe-trotting sportsman was the 
first supervisor in the history of Mil- 
waukee to dig up the graft which every- 
body had suspected, but which no one had 
had the grit and the perseverance to find. 
He saved Milwaukee scores of thousands 
of dollars in printing contracts. 

Shortly after this when he wanted to be 
alderman he was just as amusing and just 
as good an entertainer, but he was also an 
excellent business proposition. 

As supervisor and as alderman, Sherbie 
made some progress toward growing up. 
He began by turning in fire alarms to see 
how soon the engines would respond. He 
regarded this occupation as part of his 
official duties. Then he had some fire 
alarm apparatus put in at his house and 
began to race the department to the scer^ 
of the fire whenever the alarm woP" .^ 
up. Incidentally he loaded his " ^^ Htfll 
with coffee and sandwich^ ^afQM(»\>ik 
men. The firemen di^ ^ ftr the fi^- 
a knocker. The c^'^ - not r<?gard him a^ 
removed that -^i^tMi and the sandwiches 
partment * . *08piclon» But the fire de- 
that ^' ' ^ Bf tting some brushing up now 
f^erbie is mayor. 
Among other friends that Sherbie made 
M about this time was a man who had 
paid his way to jail by taking the box- 
office receipts of a theater. He had some 
leisure on his hands and he taught Sherbie 
how to do professional dancing. Then he 
and Sherbie entertained the inmates of 
the jail by rendering vaudeville sketches 
for them. If anybody else. Senator 
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Spooner, for instance, should so far yield 
to impulse as to render vaudeville 
sketches, it might hurt him, but Sherbie 
is the pet of the neighbors, and he is grow- 
ing up, and ever3rthing he does is so genu- 
ine and so spontaneous that the neighbors 
say: 

** Well, Sherbie wanted to do it and why 
shouldn't he do it if he wants tot He's 
sowing his wild oats and they're mighty 
wild, but they're mighty innocent, too. 
There ain't any harm in them." 

Paupers as well as prisoners were inters 
esting to Sherbie. He heard that they 
were not properly fed. It seemed to him 
that as a public official he ought to find 
out whether the charge was true or not. 
It was his duty. So he got the names and 
quantities and samples of the articles 
served up to the paupers and he lived on 
that diet for a week. He found that there 
was nothing wrong with it. By the simple 
expedient of actually eating the food he 
arrived at conclusions which another kind 
of reformer might have arrived at only 
after months of accusations, recrimina- 
tions, investigating commissions, dietetical 
experts and voluminous reports. 

Thinking now that he had learned some- 
thing about public affairs, Sherbie went 
to Mayor Rose and said: 

**Mr. Rose, I want to be mayor." Rose 
was amused and pleased. 

"All right, Sherbie," he said. ''Go 
ahead." 

"But I want to be sure it's all right," 
said Sherbie. "I'm a friend of yours and 
I don't want to do anything, you know, 
unless " 

"You run if you want to, Sherbie," 
said Rose. "I'll be glad to have you." 
And he was telling the truth. Sherbie 
still seemed to be the kind of young man 
that an experienced politician might ar- 
dently desire as an antagonist. 

"Sherbie was bom with a silver spoon 
in his mouth," said Rose later, during the 
campaign. 

"I am more fortunate than Rose," said 
Sherbie. "He was bom with a tin horn 
in his mouth and has been blowing it ever 
since." 

The heaviest gun in Sherbie 's trenches 
during the campaign was a four-page 
paper called Becker's Bulletin. The edi- 
tors of this paper elucidated the careers of 
William Pitt and Alexander Hamilton 



and other famous men who were partka- 
larly successful in cutting down the neces- 
sary interval between the cradle and pub- 
lic office. If Hamilton was a member of 
the constitutional conventi(Hi at thirty it 
did not seem improper that Becker it 
the same age shotdd be at leajst mayor of 
Milwaukee. In fact it would seem to be 
creditable modesty in Becker that he was 
not running for governor. 

Replying categorically to a qnestioo 
about his age and experience Sherbie said 
iahisBuUetin: " I am thirty years, seven 
months and fourteen days old, and had 
two teeth when I was born, and talked 
when I was four months old. I began 
riding a bicycle at the age of three. 1 
have owned an automobile for five years 
and have never killed a souL" 

In the same issue he remarked : "Per- 
haps the charge that I lack dignity resiults 
from the fact that I try at all times fo be 
pleasant and that I rarely walk a block 
that I do not meet Tom, Jim, Jack and 
Joe, either from my own ward or from 
some other fellow's ward, and it is not my 
nature to pass without a chat, not neces- 
sarily about politics or business, either, 
for I am inclined to be sociable. If this 
is a disadvantage, all right. I will be 
obliged to suffer and it may lose me the 
election. But I guess not." 

So Sherbie went on being sociable, and 
offered a barrel of flour to the woman who 
would send in to the Bulletin on a poet 
card the best reasons why he should be 
elected mayor. 

But in "Becker's platform" there were 
several things that the corporations of 
Milwaukee did not regard as sociable. 
For instance: "More and better railroad 
facilities, electric and steam, suburban 
and interurban." This was a direct hit 
at the present companies. It warned them 
that Sherbie Becker was among those who 
would poke up their comfortable family 
arrangements. It was a pretty serious 
business. Many men would have become 
monomaniacs about it. They would have 
led a gloomy and soul-racking fight 
against corporate monopolistic oppress 
sion. They would thus have got stamped 
as radicals and nothing else. Sherbie 's 
sense of humor got him out of that hole. 
He announced that he was only incident- 
ally a "knocker." Mainly he was a 
* * booster. ' ' He would knock the railroads 
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whenever they needed it and they needed 
it now, but there were many things besides 
railroads in life, and he was going to take 
a hand in all of them. 

So his platform contained demands for 
straightening and deepening the river 
channels, for more bridges, for more 
parks, for more public bathhouses, for 
better school buildings, for more public 
playgrounds in crowded neighborhoods 
and for **a fireproof auditorium and 
music hall with a seating capacity for at 
least ten thousand people. " 

Coming back to radicalism, however, 
** Becker's platform" also declared for a 
municipal electric lighting plant. Sherbie 
comes from plutocratic surroundings, but 
he had taken a post card referendum on 
municipal ownership in his district and 
the result had been in favor of it. This 
experience had converted him. If the 
people wanted it they ought to have it. 
It was their city. 

Sherbie 's campaign was not personal. 
He did not emphasize corruption and in- 
competence. He did not seem to feel that 
the city was in any great danger. He 
simply undertook to promise that Mil- 
waukee would have a fine time in every 
way if he were mayor. Milwaukee 
seemed to think that this was probably 
true, because although the Democrats and 
Socialists thought they had the fight to 
themselves, Sherbie Becker circled around 
them and landed at the head of the re- 
turns. 

When Pfister heard of it he shook his 
wise head and said : *' Well, it may be the 
making of Sherbie." Many Milwaukee- 
ans seem to have the same feeling. They 



think that perhaps if they will let Sherbie 
be mayor it will help him to grow up. As 
neighbors of his, they appreciate their 
obligation to him, and they are going to 
do their best to make him grow up even 
if they have to make him mayor in order 
to do it. 

Meanwhile Sherburn Merrill Becker is 
beginning his administration in the same 
spirit in which he rendered vaudeville 
sketches and investigated printing con- 
tracts. For instance, he has thoroughly 
reformed a city tug-boat, making it a thing 
of power and of beauty inside and out. 
This pleases some people. But he has 
gravely announced that he is going to re- 
name the boat and call it **The Mayor." 
This delights everybody. *' Sherbie is like 
this," said a commercial traveler. **He 
travels for a humor house and carries re- 
form as a side-line." 

The testing of Sherbie is yet to come, 
but his friends feel confident that he will 
continue to do his reforming surrepti- 
tiously, and that he will not allow it to 
divert him from his greater task of mak- 
ing Milwaukee feel that it is having a 
good time. But, seriously, if the Becker 
hat catches the fancy of young Mil- 
waukeeans who would run three blocks 
from a reform meeting, and if it induces 
them to vote for a man who seems likely 
to reform the whole government of Mil- 
waukee, then is the Becker hat humor or 
is it reform t Well, no one can know all 
the motives behind it except Sherbie. And 
perhaps Sherbie does not know. Perhaps 
he just started the Becker hat because he 
wanted to. He is the most natural grow- 
ing thing since Topsy, 
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D in the ruins 

'rancisco's City 

Bre is, or was, 

IS manuscript^ 

** Nowadays in 

mcisco." For 

>ast, the writer, 

a reporter for the 

Chronicle, had spent his odd hours in its 

composition. Now, along with the great 

city it was meant to picture forth, the 

book is in ashes. We San Franciscans 

have seen the work of fifty years— the 

chief seaport of the Pacific— perish before 

our eyes. 

Shortly after three o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, April 18, I left my 
post for the Chronicle in the City Hall 
and took my way up quiet Hyde Street. 
Before reaching my room I heard a soli- 
tary newsboy calling the papers down 
toward Market Street. Two hours later 
the City Hall was tumbling about itself; 
the walls of its stately dome were falling 
away from their steel frame- work. 

Walking through beautiful Golden 
Gate Park on Tuesday afternoon, my two 
cousins, young women from Indiana, on 
their way home, said they had seen every- 
thing in California except an earthquake. 
When, just after 5:14 the next morning, 
I hurriedly dressed, I remarked to my 
roommate, Eugene Favre of the Call, that 
California had satisfied them now ! 

My roommate and I happened to be 
awake when the first shock came. In our 
third-story room of the four-story frame 
hotel, the St. Regis, a few blocks north of 
the City Hall, it sounded like the rush of 
a mighty tornado. As we lay in bed the 
house rocked like a ship in a heavy sea, a 
rising crescendo of storm, then a lull for 
a few moments, then stronger than before, 
an angry shake almost hurling us out 
upon the floor. Then subsidence. The 
earthquake was over. Before I left the 
room six more slight shocks had come, but 



they were nothing to one who had f^' 
himself in the power of that first awfci 
wrench ! 

As I went out of the door to go to w 
aflfrighted cousins, my roommate phil^ 
sophically turned over to take aiu>tl^ 
nap. The next time I saw him he was- 
alive and well— at the Morgue. 

All the city's populace vrere in tfe 
streets. In our well-built neighborhood 
chimneys were down, but little other das- 
age was done, and it was not till I looked 
down Hyde Street to the City Hall dome 
that my heart gave a bound. The dom 
was in ruins. My cousins were in the 6f& 
story of the St. Nicholas Hotel on Market 
Street just southwest of the City Hall 
I sprinted one block to Larkin Street and 
looked down the long thoroughfare. At 
its end, upright as a flagi>ole, stood tk 
wedge-like end of the St. Nicholas. 

My cousins, brave girls, when I found 
them, were weeping mainly because ther 
feared I was under the City Hall, not 
remembering that I was to leave there at 
3. A. M. After eating some bread and 
drinking some black coffee we went out <a 
Market Street and looked down its mik 
and a half stretch to the ferry. Blad 
with people running to and fro, the great 
thoroughfare bore almost its early morn- 
ing look save that the cable cars were not 
running. Already all power in the city 
had been shut off. To get my cousins our 
of the city and on their east-bound train 
was my aim, and we started for the ferry. 

Thousands of dazed, half-frightened 
people moved about-i The general drift 
was toward the ferry, but hundreds 
wandered without an aim. Three great 
columns of smoke hung over the south of 
Market district, two far down in the r^ 
gion of Second Street, one near at hand. 
The sidewalks and the streets were lit- 
tered with broken cornices fallen from fte 
skyscrapers, shivered plate glass, and 
castaway goods. Horsemen, fire-engineBk 
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trucks, automobiles, ambulances, ielivery 
carts, and patrol wagons surged through 
the mass. Yet in the giant Emporium 
building the clerks were behind the 
counters methodically selling goods. 

At Sixth Street I looked down toward 
Howard two blocks away and saw a great 
hotel blazing like a furnace. At Fifth 
Street, another. At Fourth Street the 
fire had reached Mission, one block away. • 
We came to Third Street. The tower-like 
Call building loomed over us. Behind 
it the fire was blazing on Stevenson Street 
not one hundred feet away. Below the 
Palace and Grand hotels toward the 
ferry, tongues of flame showed on the 
south side of Market. With every block 
we advanced the crowd had grown denser. 
It was still half a mile to the waterfront. 
I gave up reaching the ferry. 

My cousins and I cut back on (Jeary 
to Union Square, across it to Powell, and 
up Nob Hill past the Stanford residence 
and the Fairmont Hotel to the Mentone, 
comer of Sacramento and Powell. Here 
William Nevegold, its proprietor, an old 
friend, sheltered us, and from the sky- 
parlor on the Mentone 's roof, I surveyed 
the fire. It had crossed Market Street and 
was raging in the commission house dis- 
trict between us and the ferry. It had 
run out Mission and Howard into the 
'^ Mission" and the whole southern section 
of the town seemed doomed. 

Leaving my cousins in what I thought 
was safety, I retraced my way to the 
Chronicle building opposite the CalL 
Here City Editor Simpson detailed me to 
the Morgue, and I went north on Kearny 
Street to the new Hall of Justice. In 
Portsmouth Square facing the Hall there 
were already gathered many hundred 
refugees driven back from the wholesale 
district by the fiames and other hun- 
dreds of Chinamen skurrying out of 
Chinatown like rats from a burning bar- 
racks. The steady tramp of Uncle Sam's , 
soldiers coming down Montgomery Ave- 
nue told that the city was under martial 
law, and that rough justice would be dealt 
out to looters and lawbreakera 

In the Central Police Station in the 
basement of the Hall Mayor Schmitz had 
gathered together the Municipal Qov- 
emment, and the city chiefs were discuss- 
ing the dynamiting of big buildings to 
check the fiames. Though the water had 



given out, none cared yet to assume the 
responsibility of dynamiting whole 
squares before the path of the fire. 

Back of the Hall of Justice in a little 
two-story building was the Morgue. The 
dead lay on the tables and the fioor. In 
the dark chamber a candle fiared beside 
each countenance that friends might see 
and recognize their own. Every few min- 
utes the Morgue wagons brought in more 
victims. When the room overflowed, we 
began taking them into the basement of 
the Hall, and more than forty of the dead 
were gathered there by eleven o'clock. 

Standing in the Morgue entrance be- 
tween narrow walls shortly after ten 
o'clock, I felt the earth tremble again. 
Half a dozen men, reporters and officials, 
rushed by me and up the narrow drive- 
way, just as half a ton of brick, mortar 
and broken rock poured down on the side- 
walk close by the entrance. No one was 
hurt, though they all came near it. I had 
stepped back into the Morgue among the 
dead and was in greater safety. As they 
all returned one cheerfully remarked, 
*'We are in the right place if we get 
killed," and the men settled again to the 
work of cataloguing and identifying the 
dead. 

When I again entered the Central 
Police Station, the Hall was swarming 
with army officers, police, civilians, 
''specials," and city officials. Half the 
reporters in town seemed to have gathered 
during the hour I was in the Morgue, and 
none of us knew by this time whether all 
the papers would get out, or none, or 
whether a combination newspaper would 
be issued. To clear up this point I started 
again for the Chronicle building, and 
when I reached it the Call building across 
Market Street was a column of flame. 
In the Chronicle's lobby I found Manag- 
ing Editor John P. Young. "Condense 
everything," he said, "the papers will get 
out a union sheet." On Thursday a few 
hundred copies of the CaU-Chronicle-Ex- 
aminer appeared, a unique souvenir of 
the fire. 

As I passed among the rushing thou- 
sands on the streets, I had heard all sorts 
of rumors. "Los Angeles was burning 
up." "Seattle had sunk in the sea." 
"Chicago and New York were the prey 
of flames. " " The whole country was tot- 
tering to ruin." These reports werej^ 
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lieved by the terrified in the streets. As 
a newspaper man, I did not credit the 
nimors, but it seemed likely enough that 
the whole Pacific Coast had suffered the 
early morning shock. 

A reporter, given a detail, does not 
often stop to ask his managing editor the 
news of the day. But in response to my 
inquiry Mr. Young said, '*No, San Fran- 
cisco is cut off from the world. We know 
that Oakland suffered from the earth- 
quake, but had no fire of importance. We 
can not even hear from Sacramento." If 
the managing editors didn't know, we 
could discount the rumors. Los Angeles 
and Seattle might be saved after all. 

Beaching the Hall of Justice I found 
pandemonium there. No longer were they 
bringing in dead bodies. About this hour 
a file of soldiers cleared the Mechanic's 
Pavilion of its thousand wounded in just 
thirty-five minutes and a few minutes 
later nothing was left of the great wooden 
structure but a few acres of ashes. All 
over town the living were yielding before 
the on-coming wall of flame, and many of 
the dead were incinerated where they lay. 

The Morgue story was completed and 
there were plenty of men for the * 'fea- 
ture" stories. I left the Chronicle about 
one o'clock and for the second time 
climbed through Chinatown to the Men- 
tone to reassure my cousins. In that 
steady-going establishment we had lunch- 
eon, soup followed by meat, but no one • 
stopped for dessert, and I am not sure 
there was any. 

The fire had turned the flank of the 
fighters. The booming of dynamite at in- 
tervals of every few minutes told how 
desperate was the battle. The line of 
flames north of Market Street was eating 
into the blocks between Battery and San- 
some. South of Market ijie flames had 
taken their victorious way to the west- 
ward beyond the line of the City Hall. 
The whole of the ''Mission" seemed burn- 
ing up. The red tide had engulfed the 
whole south side of Market Street from 
the Call building to the Majestic Theater 
opposite the St. Nicholas. All morning 
the air by a merciful providence had been 
still. Since noon a strong wind from the 
northwest beat directly into the teeth of 
the on-coming flames. If it should shift 
to the southwest t 

"^ur second haven of refuge from the 



flre was the home of my eonsm, Ur. f> 
Whitworth, a young lawyer of the cr 
who had erected his household gods i 
out on Fifth Avenue between G^" 
Gate Park and the Presidio, thirty-^ 
bioeks from the Mentone. It was a ..: 
tramp for girls through glass-eplinte 
streets with the sun hanging r€^ in i' 
smoky atmosphere above them, ft 
caution was not ill-timed. The Msdj^i 
burned* at daybreak next morning. 

We were almost in the van of fltt ^ 
treating host As we reached the squ^ 
of the hills we passed through thousasJ 
of watchers who calmly observed ttci 
mighty enemy writhing toward tIttT 
Before morning all of those thousaik. 
had joined our westward march. Bnt i^ 
the mid-afternoon we did not lack ('' 
company. Delicate women bore rolk c^ 
bedding along the way. Family gr^ 
laden with blankets, provisions, cans^' 
goods in soap boxes, clocks^ mirrm 
paintings, all manner of x>08s^3sioDS» ve 
by. One tot of six trudged along yiti ' 
big package of breakfast food in hj 
chubby arms. I saw one young wonsi 
carrying a glass globe half full ot msf'^ 
in which her precious gold-fish were dart 
ing about. A step-ladder lashed to a ps^' 
of baby-carriage wheels made a long tn^ 
on which a brawny young man had load-- 
a dozen suit-cases or more. Canary caga 
coal sacks, and every conceivable burd<= 
were borne along on the backs of m^ 
women, and children. High on a grea^ 
load of trunks piled in an automobii'- 
screaming out his disgust and voicing 
the merry sentiments of the crowd aroui^i 
him, a parrot squawked ahove the &^ 
''This is a hell of a fix! This is a bet 
of a fix!" 

Late in the afternoon we were warmly 
received by my cousins, but as they fearetf 
to sleep in their house that night, all of 
us carried "comforts'* and grub to tte 
Presidio grounds two blocks north wkeff 
we made camp. The wind from the ocean 
swept over the Presidio hills and the dev 
fell thickly, but the six of our party- 
my cousin having both his wife sj^i 
sister with him— wrapi>ed in a ** comfort" 
apiece, slept warm and safe while 8bs 
PVancisco burned on. 

Wednesday night but a few doxen 
campers were near us, Thursday night the 
campers numbered hundreds, and Friday 
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night there were thousands. From our 
i grassy retreat San Francisco over the hill- 
line eastward glowed like a caldron of fire 
i into the heavens, and the pillar of cloud 
which hung over the city by day was lit 
up into a pillar of fire by night. Wednes- 
, day night I easily read by its light. 
Thursday night I easily told the time on 
r my watch, and Friday night could dimly 
make out the hour. 

Wednesday night there were no soldiers 
nearer us than the Baker Street entrance 
hundreds of yards away, and both my 
cousin and I were unarmed. We were un- 
molested. But in the down-town Geary 
Street park-square five night prowlers 
were shot by the soldiers, and only their 
armed presence among the multitudes 
and the stem measures they took saved 
San Francisco from frightful ferocities. 
It is true that some of the young boys 
in the California National Guard shot oflp 
their mile-carrying Mausers like a lot 
of fire-crackers on occasion and many of 
the city ** specials," armed with a revol- 
ver, a star, and a little brief authority, 
flourished their weapons most needlessly. 
Perhaps, too, a hundred men— not all the 
executions got in the newspapers or were 
ever even officially reported— were shot by 
the soldiers, and a few mistakes were 
made. These were an inevitable part in 
the great calamity. But San Francisco 
owes a priceless debt to Uncle Sam's regu- 
lar soldiers, and history probably never 
before recounted as great a disaster with 
as little looting, lawlessness and bloodshed. 
Thursday morning early, to bear from 
the stricken city the news of our safety. 
I walked across Golden Gate Park, where 
already thousands had encamped, and 
through the hills by the County Asylum, 
making for Palo Alto. A poor woman in 
the middle of the Park asked me, **When 
will the fire get heret" But few people 
in those days that tried men's souls lost 
their self-control. I never in a small ca- 
lamity saw people behave half so well as 
did almost every one in San Francisco 
during the great catastrophe. 

Sending out word and telegrams by a 
friend from the Valentia Street station, 
I started into town through the burned- 
over district. The southern half of the 
"Mission" had escaped, and did escape, 
the fire, though another blaze raged 
fiercely there the following night. In a 



countryman's farm wagon filled with 
chairs, by the grace of a party trying to 
reach the ferry, I bounced along over the 
well-worn cobbles of Mission Street. We 
headed for the dismantled City Hall. 
Approaching the margin of the living 
fire, our driver zigzagged westward. As 
we advanced, I surveyed the night's work. 
The City Hall, ruined by the earthquake, 
had been swept over by the flames. 
Leaving the wagon at Van Ness, with 
some curiosity I approached my old home, 
the St. Regis, at the comer of Hyde and 
Ellis. It was standing, but the fire was 
in the house just behind it, and running 
up its deserted stairways shouting ** Any- 
one in this house?" for fear some crip- 
pled lodger had been overlooked, I seized 
my suit-case with a second suit of clothes 
in it and hurried out of the building. 
That is why, for the last few days, I have 
been one of the rich men in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The brightest recollection of Thursday 
afternoon I have is the memory of a bath ! 
In all San Francisco water was almost as 
hard to get as whisky. The town was 
perishing for the lack of it. No water 
was in the mains, even in the Richmond 
district But in my cousin's kitchen I 
discovered a coffee-pot with some stale 
coflfee in it. A wash-rag and about a pint 
of the brown fluid made possible one of 
the most luxuriant baths I have ever en- 
joyed, one of the few taken that day 
among four hundred thousand people ! 

Friday morning early we were again 
afoot, for, like ns, other thousands would 
be pressing to the wharves to leave the 
doomed city. Nine o'clock found us at 
the Presidio wharf, where we met scores 
coming back. **They would take no more 
to Oakland; fifty thousand refugees al- 
ready landed there," they said. But we 
pressed on and finding the Napa City 
loading for Vallejo, sent down by the 
good people of the town of Napa, to 
Vallejo we went. 

The Napa City steamed along near 
North Beach to touch at the Powell and 
Mason Street wharf. The main fire of 
Friday morning was burning but a few 
blocks up from the beach. At the fc^* 
of Powell Street was a great lumber y 
flanked by a large gas tank. As we 
by the wharf taking on a few passeni 
we talked over the rail with one of 
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soldiers on guard. His shoes were cut 
through with much tramping over the 
glass-strevm streets and he was almost 
worn out with the day and night watches. 
So were his twenty-five hundred com- 
rades on duty still. But as my cousins 
talked with sympathy to the soldier, his 
iron resolution almost gave way, and I 
could see him tremble as he told us, point- 
ing to the hill, **I placed a stick of dyna- 
mite yesterday in the home where I was 
bom up yonder." 

In Vallejo our party separated, my 
Indiana cousins going east that same 
evening, and Mr. Whitworth taking his 
wife and sister to **the ranch" in Sonoma 
County. Blessed is the man who has a 
farm to fall back upon ! 

I had made known my calling to the 
officers of the Napa City before land- 
ing, otherwise I would not have been al- 
lowed to return to San Francisco. 
Thousands of anxious men at Oakland 
and other Bay points, having families or 
friends in the city, wished to enter, but 
martial law forbade them. The St. 
Helena, another boat chartered for re- 
lief by the good people of Napa, leaving 
before the Napa City, I came back 
upon it, reaching the city about four 
o'clock. When still ten miles out we 
could descry the North Beach fire yet 
raging, and another higher on the hill, 
apparently far out in the western addi- 
tion, but which fortunately proved to be 
between Van Ness and Franklin. The 
St. Helena was to land at the Howard 
Street wharf just below the Ferry build- 
ing, and we steamed along the waterfront. 

The last great fire was burning. 
Where -North Beach bends away from the 
sight of the Golden Gate and the long line 
of eastward facing wliarves begins, above 
the great elbow of the seawall, the wharf 
of the American Milling Company, filled 
with tens of thousands of sacks of grain, 
had caught fire. As our boat headed 
straight south the wind was with us, and 
it was blowing fiercely. The black 
wharves to the southward with their big 
wooden sheds seemed doomed. Sil- 
houetted against the lurid glare of the 
burning city beyond, we watched the 
black forms of men running along the 
crazy roofs of the sheds. Right in the 
teeth of the gale and the flaipes the dare- 
devils were hoisting hose to the roofs to 



play the salt water of the bay over 
smoking shingles. It looked like a 
fight. Every minute we expected the £— - 
fighters would be forced to the «aljcx 
edge and to jump into the bay int2i 
plank or shingle or anything, or be *= 
gulfed in the red tide. But here -^-n 
water, and here again the fight n 
One wharf beyond the granaiy 
and the rest of the watei^ront w 

On foot, up Howard, 
Market streets, I recrossed the 
city. For three days the steadj 
of people had gone on, and I fciw: 
breasted a human tide flowing^ utitiM ■&. 
down Market's cleared thoronc^ifBre. Tfc-^ 
sight of the burning city from the hLi« 
the day before had been awe>hifl|Hn=::^ 
and sublime, the serried miles of wooi^ 
houses blazing from a thousand roob^ tkr 
huge masses of fire where skyscrapers wea» 
toppling to their death, smoking to heaiea 
like an undreamed inferno, bat now the 
splendor of the sacrifice was over. Sbi^ 
still rose in mighty volumes makiDz- 
blood-red the sun, basement fires stS 
smouldered between brick walls, mood 
the rim of the great devastation iscdaiwi 
blazes marked the passing of its pover. 
but the heart of San Franeisoo lay desp- 
late as a forsaken battlefield. 

Far out in the old western additkxi, m 
busy Fillmore Street, I came to the haH 
of San Francisco beating again. Hot 
were the headquarters of the relief cob- 
mittee, of the great stores, of the whok^ 
sale houses, the banks, and the hige* 
firms, here too was "New8pai>er Bow/* 
Bush and Fillmore Greets, the hM 
homes of the Chronicle, CM, Examimtr, 
and Bulletin. Nothing cheered the thoo- 
sands more than the reappearance, after 
the joint four-page issue of Thursday, of 
the old papers with their old beads, 
printed in Oakland, it is true, but still tk 
San Francisco dailies. 

The rest is another story. The fire ww 
dying out The first mad rush ont of the 
city was over. Martial law was rehudiig. 
The impressment of men to work at tfce 
point of the bayonet had ceased. Thespos- 
taneous outpouring of relief had thwarted 
the wolf of starvation. Now come thf 
weeks and months and years of np-bndd- 
ing. Godspeed these years till the Quea 
of the Pacific is once again a new, and a 
greater, San Francisco! OOqIc 
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JHE recent renewal of 
explosive activity in Ve- 
suvius with the death- 
dealing showers of 
ashes brings forward 
once more the old ques- 
tion: ** Why do vol- 
canoes become active?" 
In the early days when natural phenom- 
ena were explained as the results of gods 
or demigods, it was easy to ascribe the 
activity of Etna to the restlessness of the 
imprisoned Titans. At a later day it was 
easy to infer that the outbreaks were 
divine means of punishing a sinful and 
perverse generation. At a still later 
period, it was relatively easy to give a 
quasi-scientific explanation when it was 
tie common view that the earth resem- 
bled an egg with its thin shell and vast 



interior filled with liquid which would 
ooze out at the first opportunity. 

To-day one of these views seems as 
naive as another. After years of study 
by many trained observers in many lands, 
numberless facts are at hand which set 
the metes and bounds of any explanation 
of this most impressive of natural phe- 
nomena. Even a century ago little care- 
ful work had been done on any other than 
the modern Italian volcanoes, and most 
savants of that day thought that igneous 
rocks were of limited geographical and 
geological extent. Now it is known that 
volcanic activity has marked many of the 
geological eras from the remote Archean, 
millions of years ago, to the present. It 
is also known that active volcanoes are 
to-day found scattered over the earth on, 
or near, all of the continents, and even 
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rising from the depths of the oceans. 
They are present in the Arctic (Heda) 
and Antarctic (Erebus) regions and in 
the temperate and torrid zones. In fact, 
there appears to be no greater tendency 
toward volcanic activity near the equator, 
where the outward pull is greatest, than 
at the poles, where the rotation of the 
earth is slowest. The explanations now in 
vogue, based on these and many other 
facts, are numerous, and no one of them 
is able to account satisfactorily for all of 
the facts which are commonly accepted by 
the best authorities. Among such facts 
may be cited the following : 

Volcanoes, with few exceptions, are 
elevations above their immediate sur- 
roundings, composed of finely commi- 
nuted fragments of rock, occasional lava 
flows and radiating dikes of consolidated 
lava, from which at times are discharged 
molten lavas, immense volumes of gas and 
finely comminuted rock or ash. The rela- 
tive amounts of each may vary in differ- 
ent volcanoes and in the same volcano at 
different times. The lavas from a given 
center usually possess the same general 
character in all the eruptions since the 
beginning of historic time, although older 
volcanoes show varieties possessed of cer- 
tain family characteristics. These lavas 
are usually hotter than 2500® when they 
leave the volcano and generally are more 
or less saturated with gases which they 
give off on cooling. Among these gases 
the most prominent is superheated water 
and steam with which are varying 
amounts of carbon-dioxid, compounds of 
sulphur, such as hydrogen sulphid, sul- 
phurous acid, chlorin and hydrochloric 
acid, fluorin and nitrogen. The ashes are 
the result of the explosions which shatter 
the brittle rock to fragments. There is 
little or no combustion, or fire and smoke, 
in the ordinary meaning of these words. 
The smoke is usually steam and the 
'* fire" the glow of the molten lavas re- 
flected from the overhanging clouds of 
steam. 

Volcanoes, as a rule, are remarkable 
also for their linear arrangement along 
the seacoasts, or along the summits of 
submarine ridges. Thus some of the most 
active modem volcanoes are found in the 
Java-Philippine and Kurile islands, along 
the western coast of North and South 
\merica and bordering the Mediter- 



ranean. The most marked activity r 
pears to be at points where the coast lizH 
of two continents bordered by oefLi 
depths come together. Volcanoes lir 
Arise show a tendency to arran^ tl^L 
selves or migrate along these sreat fni 
ture or ** fault" lines of the eaxtfi. 

Volcanoes, moreover, show m waukr 
tendency toward a periodicity iB the: 
activities. Thus all ^e known mad cslt^ 
fully studied volcanoes show perfoflfi 
marked activity and explosrva fiane sepa- 
rated by longer or shorter iwlw^a b ^ 
quiescence. The length of Hbm bdem. 
may vary from a few irrinntlH. ^ ^* 
Stromboli, to a few years, aa at TiBBnTTSi 
or to great intervals of tima as ia S^- 
torin, a volcano in the Egean. Sea. 

Out of these three sets of fujofs^ w¥.d 
are accepted by all, it is piiiiJMu to fonr 
an opinion regarding the chataeter of w 
canic action, and the attempt w31 be nts'i 
to answer, at least in part, the two qiH^ 
tions involved in the title of HiIb artifir 
The questions are: "Whence come tfc 
materials of a volcano?" and **What tr 
the forces which bring these materials ^* 
the surface!'* If these can be ans¥wred 
the major question is also answered. 

Whence the Lava T 

The outpouring of molten roek heated 
to over 2500°, at irregular intervals, fnr 
long periods of time, and in qnantitif^^ 
sufficient to form masses four thousand tv 
six thousand feet thick and two hundred 
thousand square miles in extent, as on tk 
Deccan Plateau in India, or the lava fiel* 
of Idaho and adjoining states, is a pl»^ 
nomenon of such vast magnitude that one 
hesitates to undertake an expIanatioD. 
The amount of material and heat is b^ 
yond comprehension, and yet these more 
modem lava sheets are scarcely a quarter 
of the estimated thickness of the great 
Keweenawan flows of Michigan in ancient 
times. 

Moreover, the rocks of given areas are 
characterized by certain family traits 
which have persisted from Cambrian to 
Tertiary time. No local explanation, such 
as the fusion of sediments or a temporarr 
rise in temperature, is sufficient to ac- 
count for the uniformity of material and 
its fused condition. One is driven back 
to the grand earth forces centered in the 
interior of the globe and intimately bound 
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OopyriAht, 1903. by B. L. 8Iii«l(»r 

THE MAMMOTH CRATER, 80UFRTERE. AT ST. VINCENT. BRITISH WEST INDIES 

This volcano has been more devastating in its eruptions than Mount Pel6e. In six minute^ on May 7, 1902, the streams of hoi 

mud and ashes flowed six miles, destroying everything 



up with the life history of the earth itself. 
Here the problems are great and the facts 
so few that in handling them one enters 
the realm of hypothesis. 

The generally accepted view is that the 
earth was once a highly heated gaseous 
whirl which has gradually cooled and 
solidified into a more or less homogeneous 
mass with a great store of heat inside 
which is slowly given out into space. A 
more modern view assumes that the earth 
has grown by slow accessions of meteor- 
oidal matter and that the internal heat is 
due to compression and contraction. The 
explanation of the heat for volcanic action 
must therefore vary with the fundamental 
assumptions regarding the origin of the 



earth itself. Volcanism is first of all a 
heat problem, its explanation that of the 
molten condition of the rock material. 

According to whichever hypothesis we 
may select to explain the ultimate origin 
of the heat, there is a zone beneath the 
outer crust of our globe which is under 
greater pressure and at a higher tempera- 
ture than the surface. According to the 
generally accepted view that it takes more 
and more heat to fuse a substance as the 
pressure increases, the rocks in the in- 
terior of the earth may be hot enough* to 
melt at the surface and yet be solid on 
account of the great pressure. But there 
is a state (maximum fusion-point) beyond 
which this elevation in the melting point 
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ceases. In the middle zone of the earth, 
which lies from sixty to one hundred and 
eighty miles beneath the surface, there 
may be fusion or at least latent plasticity. 
This fact seems to give us a clue to the 
origin of lavas and their fused eondition ; 
and here we seem to have the answer to 
the question of the origin of volcanic 
eruptions. All that appears necessary is 
a fracturing wrench in the crust of the 
earth as it settles on the contracting in- 
terior and the problem is solved. The 
liquid or plastic material would be 
squeezed, so to speak, out through some 



been shown by Van Hise and others that 
open cracks or fissures can not extend 
over six miles beneath the surface, as they 
w^ould be closed by the pressure of the 
rocks. Even this estimate is regarded 
as representing more than the average 
depth of the greatest fissures. The simple 
explanation thus outlined can not be 
adopted. The layer of molten matter be- 
neath the crust of the earth is a sufficient 
source for all the lavas which have been 
discharged from volcanoes and fissures, 
but it is probably too homogeneous to 
yield, without some modification, the dif- 



VULCANO. A SMALL VOLCANIC ISLAND IN THE LIPARI GROUP 
It haa given its name to all volcanoes 



crack, or weakened point, on the earth's 
surface. 

But at this point come conflicting facts. 
Volcanic origins are not so deep as this 
theory demands. The great Erakatauan 
eruption of 1884, which reddened the sun- 
sets of the world for a year or more with 
its ashes driven miles into the upper 
atmosphere, has been computed as start- 
ing not over fifteen miles below the sur- 
ce. The focus of the little volcano of 
mte Nuovo is thought to have been less 
in four thousand feet below the sur- 
3e. Again, cracks and fissures can not 
tend as far into the interior. It has 



fering rocks of individual volcanic fields 
with their distinguishing family charac- 
teristics. The heterogeneity of the raw 
material, so to speak, of the rock or mag- 
mas, may have been caused during the 
ascent of the material from its deep-seated 
source to its place at the surface. 

Whtt Causes th« Lavas to Rise t 

This question is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult of all. It involves the forces which 
determine the time and place of volcanic 
eruptions. The forces themselves are the 
result of the interaction between the crust 
and the earth's interior. The asoensive 
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CopyriRht. 1908. by B. L. Sinsley 

MOUNT PELfeE IN ERUPTION. AS SEEN PROM THE SEA 
The village of St Pierre lies in the shadow skirting the sea. The church on the extreme right indicates the proximity of the little 

village of Carbet to the fires of Pd^ 



force may be a function of the molten 
mass or of the external forces acting upon 
it. If the power to rise resides in the 
magma itself it is doubtless the result of 
an increase in volume due ta an in- 
crease in heat; to a change in form from 
solid to liquid as a result of a general 
or local relief of pressure; or to the ex- 
pansion of gases. On the other hand, as 
some authorities declare, the rise of the 
lavas may be a simple hydrostatic prob- 
lem in which the more mobile and lighter 
liquid is forced through the cracks of a 
more rigid and heavier crust. 

How ■ Volctno Origlnttcs 

Assuming that there is a fair modicum 
of truth in each of the various views ex- 
pressed above, and not hampering the 
imagination with too many facts, it is pos- 
sible to construct a picture of how a vol- 
cano might be formed. 



Starting a hundred miles beneath the 
surface, in the zone where the balance 
between the fused and solid states is very 
delicate, one may assume a time and place 
where part of the material becomes fused 
by the continued addition of heat from 
the center, or by the local relief of pres- 
sure from above. The material, or 
magma, is made lighter by the change to 
a liquid form and there is a tendency to 
work its way upward by corrosion or 
mechanical intrusion into a zone a little 
higher than its point of origin. In its 
new position two opposing forces are at 
work. The surrounding rocks are cooler 
and the lava may solidify. On the other 
hand, the pressure is less and hence the 
amount of heat required for fusion is less 
and the magma may remain liquid and 
continue to work its way upward. These 
two conflicting conditions cause the up- 
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ward progress of the molten material to 
be halting and irregular. 

Step by step, with successive increases 
in temperature due to the constant out- 
flow of heat from the interior or by sud- 
den releases of pressure, and the conse- 
quent changes from solid to liquid and 
from liquid to solid, the magma reaches 
the zone where fractures begin, at a depth 
not exceeding five or six miles. This 
progress may take eons of time, and no 
evidences beyond possible earthquakes are 
given at the surface. It is probably dur- 
ing this period that some of the changes 
in the composition of the materials take 
place. This conception of the progress 
of intermittent movements of material 
from the depths toward the surface ex- 
plains the independent activity of adja- 
cent volcanoes such as Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, which 
erupt without relation to each other al- 
though they are situated on the same 
mountain mass. 

When the magma reaches the zone of 
fracture conditions change. The material 
now insinuates itself mechanically along 
the fractures and lines of least resistance. 
The advent at the surface may be quiet 



or explosive, according to the favorable 
or unfavorable conditions for escape. If 
the way is open the material may gently 
well-up and overflow the crater rims. If, 
on the other hand, the passage is blocked 
at the surface one of two things may 
happen. When the ascensive force is 
sufficient, the obstructions are blown out 
like the cork in a popgun with explo- 
sive force, as was the case at Kraka- 
taua. When the force is insufficient the 
lava pauses in its upward course and 
begins to solidify by the formation of 
crystals such as are found in great pro- 
fusion at Monti Rossi, a parasitic cone on 
Mount Etna. This crystallization re- 
leases heat and gases which add to the 
expulsive force of the lava, which may 
now blow out all obstructions and scatttr 
the crystals and liquid over the surface. 
In its passage through the air, the liquid 
cools to glass, which often carries in- 
cluded crystals, and falls to the surface, 
forming the ashes and bombs so fre- 
quently accompanying volcanic erup- 
tions. 

After the main explosive period, the 
forces of the volcano are temporarily ex- 
hausted and the central vent becomes 




A VIEW OF THE OLD LAVA FIELD 
On the way from the Observatory on Mount Vcauyiui lo tht knrer railway itatioo 
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clogged by the rock masses and ashes 
which fall mto the crater, and by the con- 
solidation of the cooled lava at the top 
of the central volcanic canal. 

Slowly the supply of heat and material 
gathers from below, marshaling new forces 



mountain, when this cone itself was blown 
off. At times even this can not be accom- 
plished and the ascending lavas seek an 
easier exit at some point on the fissure 
which first determined the line of ap- 
proach to the surface. 



THE PARASITIC CONE ON THE LOWER FLANKS OF MOUNT ETNA 
Formed by a lateral eruption after the formation of the main volcano 



to overcome the obstructions gathered at 
the vent. If these are too resistant the 
lava may work its way through the mass 
of ash forming the cone, producing sub- 
sidiary outlets on the slopes of the main 
volcano, thereby strengthening the major 
cone by radiating ribs of solid material 
when the lava in the ducts cools. If 
the earlier volcano becomes too strongly 
buttressed for lateral extrusions the 
newly ascending lavas in the course of 
time may blow oflf the top, as was the case 
at the time of the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, in 79 A. D., when the 
southern side of Monta Sonuna was blown 
out and Vesuvius formed, and as was true 
also in the recent eruption of the same 



The foregoing description of the forma- 
tion of a volcano illustrates how volcanic 
eruptions may be formed, why our most 
active volcanic centers are along the sides 
of the continents near the seacoasts, the 
places where earth movements and the 
consequent fissures are most abundant, 
and why some volcanoes are relatively 
gentle while others are marked by recur- 
rent explosions. It is well, however, to 
recall in conclusion the statement of the 
late Professor Dana: **The origin of vol- 
canic heat, the source of the lava colunm 
beneath the volcano, the cause of the 
ascensive force in the lava colunm . . . 
are subjects on which science has various 
opinions and no positive knowledge." 
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COOK COUNTY'S $6,000,000 COURTHOUSE 
BY 

WILLIAM C. GRAVES 

POBMBH •■CRBTABT TO TBI PSflaiDBNT OF THB B04BD OF OOMMIMIONBBa OF CiOOK OCKVMn 



E morning in January, 
1904, an Explosion oc- 
curred in a room at the 
south end of the top 
floor of the old Cook 
County courthouse. In- 
stantly a shower of 
broken glass pelted 

stairways and corridor floors. An ele- 
vator, loosened at 

the top of its shaft, 

slid rattling to the 

ground level. It 

struck with a crash 

that jarred the 

building. Then 

from the top floor 

came screams of 

horror and bellows 

of ag6ny from a 

fatally injured 

man. Then silence. 

Then smoke and 

fire. 

Employees 

rushed from their 

offices in fear that 

the old ruin at last 

was falling in 

pieces. That is 

what they had 

reason to expect 

would happen some 

day. When it was 

all over two county 

employees were 

dead and the build- 
ing was so dam- 
aged that $150,000 

was the estimated 

cost of making 

'^ habitable. 



The fatal visitation created 
chological moment to raze the oUt eci 
house and erect a modem buiUbiK- ^ 
need of such action long had h e m 
parent, especially to county irfBriiwIi 1 
weather had loosened stones a» tibat i 
pensive trimming had been domt fr\ 
time to time. Even with this pnMaati 
chunks of rock had fallen on •rr-.i 
occasions, aBiti 
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the flagsloneB 
low mig^hti^, bi 
not injuring an 
one. The peopk' i 
Chica^ro were "^ 
aware that the ci 
pile had beeon^ 
menace to hmsji 
life, but it requii^i 
the boom of ih< 
January expl<^ 
to jar them inv 
activity. And *^ 
ive they speedili 
became. 

Presidenl 
Edward J. Bnn 
dage, of the Botrl 
of Commissioners 
quickly reali^i 
the moment to nei 
had come. H« 
acted. He ap* 
pointed a commit 
s i n of business 
men and countt 
officials to make s 
survey of tlif 
building and re- 
port to the BoanJ 
of Commis8ioner& 
Such men as tht 
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COOK CX)UNTY'S $5,000,000 COURTHOUSE, NOW IN PROCESS OF ERECTION 
Its siae may be inferred from comparison with the old C^ty Hall to the left of the picture 



late Graeme Stewart, John G. Shedd, 
Harry G. Selfridge, Walter H. Wilson, 
Judge Axel Chytraus, Edwin K. Walker 
and William McLaren were chosen to be 
members of this commission. They recom- 
mended the erection of a new courthouse 
to cost not more than $5,000,000. The 
Board of Commissioners concurred. At 
the ensuing April election the people gave 
their endorsement with a majority of 
more than 38,000 votes. 

With some additions the same commis- 
sion that recommended the new court- 
house was continued to judge a competi- 
tion of architects invited and allowed to 
compete with designs and plans for the 
building, and to be advisors of the Board 
of Commissioners during the construction 
period. The citizen members gave their 
time, manifesting a most admirable public 
spirit. Holabird and Roche, of Chicago, 
were selected as the architects, and John 
M. Ewen, also of Chicago, was chosen con- 
sulting engineer. The actual work of 
wrecking the old building began on Sep- 
tember 18, 1905. 



Towering eighty feet above the City 
Hall and seventy feet above the Chicago 
Opera House block, the new gray granite 
county building will be a majestic and 
dominating landmark in its part of Chi- 
cago. Prom the street it will appear to 
be a half city block of solid stone, striped 
with columns, glittering with windows, 
and pierced with doors. Seen from an 
airship it would have the form of a huge ^ 
E, with the Clark Street portion for the 
long shaft of the letter and the Randolph 
and Washington Street sections for the 
end pieces. Two large open spaces to the 
west, toward the City Hall, are light 
courts. 

Dimensions, Materials, Style 

The new courthouse will have a front- 
age of 374 feet on Clark Street, and 157 
feet on Washington and Randolph Streets. 
It will be 205 feet high. It will have 
twelve stories above the sidewalk and be- 
low it a basement for records, and sub- 
basement for coal storage, boilers, etc. Its 
foundation piers penetrate to bed rock 
from 115 to 120 feet below the level of the 
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street. The building from its lowest base 
to its roof top will be 325 feet. 

The outside material will be gray gran- 
ite. This will be polished for six feet 
above the sidewalk. The granite will ex- 
tend to the cornice, which will be of gray 



for carved capitals, the screens between 
the columns, and the doorways and their 
adjoining panels there will be little ex- 
terior carving or ornamentation. Sim- 
plicity, good design, detail, and the best 
materials and finished execution vrill be 
relied on to give desired effects. 

To the west the light courts will be 
covered at the second floor level by sky- 
lights giving abundant day illumination 
to the first floor. These courts will be 
faced with enamel brick or white enamel 
terra cotta. The west wall will be treated 
architecturally in gray brick or terra 
cotta. Thus the back of the building will 
present a finished appearance. 

In the middle of the Clark Street facade 
will be three entrances. These will lead 
into the main hall. There also will be 



ONE OF THE CLARK STREET ENTRANCES 

terra cotta. The inside materials are to be 
steel, marble, mosaic, and wood. 

The style is modem classic of the Corin- 
thian order, modified in detail with refer- 
ence to the height of the building and the 
view-point above the street. 

An Impofing Ezt«rior 
The exterior will be striking, because of 
its huge columns. Ten monsters, each 
ninety-four feet in height, will stand like 
sentinels along the Clark Street front. At 
each end of the building, facing Washing- 
ton and Randolph Streets respectively, 
"ill be two like columns. These colon- 
des stretch across the faces of six of 
■> twelve stories of the building. The 
onnades are surmounted by the entabla- 
^ of architectural frieze and cornice. 
Bse are crowned by a parapet. Except 



THE CAPITAL OF ONE OF THE HUGE COLUMNS 

entrances on Washington and Randolph 
Streets. At the intersection of the west 
corridor and main hall a doorway will be 
provided for connection with the City 
Hall. The elevator indosures will be set 
in the lateral arches of the main hall, two 
elevators in each arch, and will be formed 
of richly wrought ornamental metal grille- 
work of scrolls, flowers and foliage. 
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The building 
will contain 
thirty well- 
lighted, handsome 
courtrooms, and 
adjoining each 
will be the 
judge's chambers 
and also his pri- 
V a t e consulting- 
room, jury-room 
and the witness- 
room, with 
closets, basins and toilets for each. Be- 
sides these courtrooms, there will be the 
Probate and County Courtrooms, with the 
assistant judges' courtrooms. Every 
modem business device, of proved value, 
will be provided for the safe, accurate 
and quick transaction of public business. 
The building complete, with fiimishings, 
will cost $5,000,000. 

Cook County's new home for its depart- 
ments, courts and offices will crystallize 
into concrete form the application of busi- 
ness principles to municipal administra- 
tion. It will combine commercial utility 
with beauty and dignity. It will not be 
a mere box with openings for windows 
resembling a factory building, as some 
early critics said. While all the modem 
accessories of office service will be pro- 
vided, any one looking at the new court- 
house will be impressed with its expression 
of the majesty, power and dignity of 
government. Yet it can not be called a 
monumental building, like Chicago's new 
postoffice, which requires vistas or per- 
spectives to bring out its lines. The new 
courthouse will be adapted to its purpose,' 
to its site, and to modern times and needs. 

BuslatM Methods Dominate Mov«in«iit 

Business methods dominate the entire 
movement for a 
new courthouse. 
Every transac- 
tion has been 
carried on as cor- 
porations or pri- 
vate concerns go 
about such mat- 
ters. One evi- 
dence of this is 
the absence of the 
breath of scandal. 
Anotheris the 




clock-like accuracy with wfaieh the ^i 
is proceeding. At this ^writing, A 
21, fourteen months from the b 
tion of the idea, grillage beams are 
ing and the rest of the steel will ««:: 
fast as the contractor can set it 
thousand carloads of granite wHl 
along in a procession as needed; z^'^ 



A SECTION OF THE ORILLEWORK ON THE ELI^lTOI 
ENTRANCES ' •' 

with the other materials. All contracts 
are let, except a few items in the me- 
chanical plant 

It may be added, for the satisfaction o'- 
those who have had something to do witl^ 
similar buildings, that the new coiirthoo* 
will be ventilated by the blast system 
which introduces washed air and does nit 
require the opening of windows. 

If the plans are carried out as there \> 
every reason to believe they will be, Chi- 
cago will have a completed courthouse od 
May 1, 1907, two years after the start 

What a record for a public building! 
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BY 



A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 




Nthese busy dayswhen the 
vacation has become a 
necessity of modern 
life, sooner or later the 
practical question pre- 
sents itself to the fam- 
ily head : How can my 
family enjoy a vacation 
ithout extravagant outlay and with real 
rofitf To the man of moderate income 
istant resorts are prohibited by the ex- 
ense of travel. The fashionable summer 
oarding house or the farmhouse hostelry 
re likewise undesirable for this and other 
easons that need not be mentioned. 

Some years ago the writer was con- 
ronted by this problem and after various 
xperiments, all more or less unsatisfac- 
ory, he determined to carry out a plan 
vhich had been maturing in his mind for 
some years. He would take his family 
into the wilderness of upper Wisconsin 
and try the role of Swiss Family Robin- 
son. I need not say that three lusty 
children, just reaching adolescence, 
greeted the proposal with a shout of en- 
thusiasm and that from that moment until 
spring copy-books and fly-leaves abounded 
in sketches of wigwams and bark shacks, 
bear traps, muskrat traps and boats. The 
mother suggested possible flower gardens, 
but the proposal met with no enthusiasm. 
* * Flowers ! We can get those in Chicago. ' ' 
So it was determined in full council 
meeting of the wigwam that hereafter we 
would seek our vacation in the wilderness, 
our wilderness, under our own trees and 
with our own squirrels skipping and 
chattering in our own tree tops. Of 
course, there had been long and careful 
calculation on the part of **the slave of 
the lamp" before this vision of El Dorado 
had been sprung upon **the oligarchy." 
An advanced guard, in fact, had already 



penetrated the north country to spy it 
out, and had found a charming little lake 
whose Chippewa name, Sagaragung, 
**Lake of the Crescent Moon," proves 
that others besides ourselves had been 
touched by its beauty. The lumberman, 
with his desecrating ax, had been this way 
seeking out the tall timbers, but so long 
ago that the scars had long since disap- 
peared. Only here and there some huge 
stump, moss-grown and regal even in de- 
cay, or some mournful pine, towering in 
solitary grandeur above the forest of hem- 
locks and hardwoods, told of the greater 
forest that had gone. Here surely was 
the spot that we were looking for for our 
experiment. Eighteen miles from the 
railroad, sixteen miles from the last farm, 
and beyond, the limitless wilderness, there 
was solitude primeval, so grateful to 
jaded mind or shattered nerves. We had 
found, moreover, a bit of woodland that 
afforded about a quarter of a mile of lake 
front with an ideal beach for bathing, and 
an ideal point for our building site. The 
material for our house also— for a log- 
house we must have— lay within easy 
reach, hemlock for the walls, tall firs for 
the rafters and boulder stones in pro- 
fusion for fireplace and chimney. And 
all to be had for a song ! 

Still, to the novice, the difficulties of 
building, to say nothing of living, in this 
solitude, seemed insurmountable, and pos- 
sibly our courage would have failed us 
altogether, had we not been strengthened 
by the canny Scot— a Scotchman by way 
of Canada— who owned the land. Two 
years before he had settled on Sagaragung 
and had opened a fisherman's resort a 
half mile from the spot where we pro- 
posed to rear our penates. He knew ex- 
actly what we needed and exactly what 
each item, whether of material or work, 
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THE LOG HOISE-THE VACATION HOME 



would cost, and very soon, encouraged by 
his optimism, we had figured in every- 
thing, even down to tin wash basins for 
the bedrooms. Six hundred dollars would 
cover all!— land, house and furnishing. 

**So it was decided; so it was done,'' as 
Tacitus once said of another august as- 
sembly, and June found us in the midst 
of sweet-smelling balsams and gleaming 
hemlock logs, peeled and ready for the 
building. Did we build the house our- 
selves! Well, no, not exactly. At first 
we had an idea that * * any chump ' ' could 
build a log house; but we soon decided 
that only a ** chump'* would try it. So 
we fell back upon our Scot, who was a 
bom woodsman and as skilful with an ax 
as a sculptor with a chisel. We built, 
therefore, as Mark Twain climbed the 
Matterhom, by proxy, and it was well 
that we did. The building site had to be 
cleared ; mighty stumps had to be torn out 
by dynamite, no work for children or 
green hands, that^ Then the big hemlock 
logs had to be hoisted by derrick and 
chain to their places on the rising walls. 



Then came the notching and cutting a« 
each log was fitted to its fellow and locke<i 
by its own weight into a grip that nothing 
but an earthquake could loosen. Next fol 
lowed the rearing of the rafters, each 
rafter a fir spar twenty feet long and as 
straight as a shaft of light. 

So far our house looked more like a 
high-class elephant pen than a humaii 
habitation; but very soon by skilful ap- 
plication of ax and saw doors and win- 
dows began to appear, and at last, with 
roof shingled, floor laid and the chinto 
between the logs nicely calked with 
oakum, the work of our Scot was dont 
and there was something more for the 
Swiss Family Robinson oligarchy to do 
than bossing and asking questions. 

Do not think for one moment, however, 
that even thus far we had given our good 
Samaritan a carte blanche to go ahead 
and slash into our ** woods" as the whim 
seized him. We had early discovered that 
he had no very great respect for trees per 
se, and had been very careful to tell him 
what trees be might take for his building 
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anid what he must not touch under any 
conditions. The plan, also, was ours: 
the result of many a conference in the 
early spring days. And then, too, we could 
^ve him some ideas about house building, 
at which his blue eyes twinkled with 
amusement, but it was our house and not 
his, so we had it built our way. 

In the first place we insisted that the 
''mud sills" as he called them, should not 
be **mud sills'' at all. They must be set 
up on stone pillars so that the air could 
play through under our floor. He assured 
US that we would have other things than 



skunk has his compensations. As soon as 
he appears the deer-mice vanish. For we 
have deer-mice, lots of them; saucy little 
fellows, with soulful eyes and big ears. 
The sterner sex pled for them, but we 
were in a hopeless minority. They were 
mice and that ended it. By a three-fifths 
vote the council passed the death sentence 
and by a combination of mouse traps and 
\arious breeds of cats, a merry war of 
extermination is carried on during the 
early summer, but when our ** basement 
lodger" appears, by some mysterious coor- 
dination the deer-mice vanish. 



-THE PARTHENON." ALIAS WORKSHOP AND BOATHOUSE 



air playing under our floor, that we were, 
in fact, only bidding for skunks. The 
prophecy has come true not once, but 
many times. One old fellow in particular, 
**our basement lodger," as we call him 
by euphemism, seems to have formed 
quite an attachment for the place. Each 
year, about the first of September, as 
regular as a Peruna almanac, he appears 
and takes up his quarters. He is a lordly 
fellow of aldermanic proportions; and as 
we have always respected his quiet dig- 
nity, for a skunk he has really made us 
very little trouble. And then even a 



The raised sill was not the only idea 
we could give our builder; we insisted 
upon big windows. We did not expect to 
be attacked by Indians; neither did we 
expect to occupy our summer home in 
January. We did want fresh air and 
sunlight and much of it. Thus instead 
of adopting the small window of the con- 
ventional log house, we had our windows 
cut about four feet wide. The frames 
were set in the full depth of the logs, mak- 
ing a very inviting window seat. We ex- 
cluded the unsightly American sliding 
sash altogether, and hung our sashes by 
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' Singa the blackened log a tune 
Learned in eome forgotten June" 



hinges at the side after the German fash- 
ion, thus permitting the opening up of 
the entire window spaces when needed. 
The porch presented a real problem. 



0R0IE8 WITH FRYING PAN AND COFFEE POT 



We had protected the house against IIk 
heavy snows of the Wisconsin winter by a 
high pitched roof. But for the porch this 
was impossible because of the low hangine 
eaves of the house. At best there wa> 
room only for what the carpenter calls a 
* * quarter-pitch. ' ' The roof must be made 
very strong therefore to hold an accumu- 
lated weight of snow. This we secunnl 
by a simple combination of bracket anJ 
post, and after eight years, the lines of 
our porch roof are as true as the day we 
first took possession. In laying the porch 
floor we also had to figure on the gather- 
ing of snow and ice. First we laid an 
underfloor of heavy planking and upon 
this a second floor of matched boaixk, 
first carefully filling each groove with 
white lead, so that when our veranda was 
done the floor was as taut as the deck of 
an ocean liner. From the first our porfh 
has paid its way. It makes a prime re- 
ception room, for occasionally our friends 
have sought us out, and in the delicious 
cool of a summer evening, with trees and 
lake on three sides, it is a charming place 
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for a friendly game of chess, or just to 
erwing in a hammock and smoke and dream 
and watch the dying day. 

If the porch was our joy the fireplace 
ivas our pride. First, we were proud of 
our chimney because, built of the boulder 
stone, it was a very artistic thing. Second, 
it vras a scientific thing; it would draw 
and it would throw out heat. My friend 
over the lake, like ourselves, a pioneer in 
the T^oods, had had a fireplace built by an 
average **mud dauber'' who guaranteed 
draft, but said nothing about heat. 
His fireplace, when done, would draw like 
the elevator shaft of a burning tenement 
building, but with a half cord of maple 
racing* up the chimney, you could stand 
three feet away and catch cold. With the 
help of a young Chicago architect who 
told us how English fireplaces were made, 
we were able to avoid this limekiln effect 
and get the real thing— very simple when 
you know how, as are most scientific con- 
trivances. 

So, at last, our dream drew near to its 
realization. Our house inside was 24 x 32, 
and 23 feet from floor to peak. Then be- 
gan the fun of putting in the partitions. 
This we could do ourselves with results 
something like this: 



+ 



PORCH 




Then there were outhouses to put up; 
one our si)ecial pride : a workshop in sum- 
mer and a boathouse in winter, built by 
the help of the oligarchy and christened 
**the Parthenon" because of a fancied re- 
semblance of the roof to the classic slopes 
of that famous structure. Our furniture 
we built. The word is used designedly. 
Settees, tables, chairs, book-case, wash- 
stands, dressers and bedsteads, or more 
truthfully, just bunks, real double deckers, 
the delight of the children, we built. We 
were learning the glorious independence 
of simplicity. Our springs and our mat- 
resses we bought in Chicago, but every- 
thing in the heavy furniture line we built. 



UMK-KiLir arPBCT 



THE FIREPLACE 

We did not expect to move right away. 
As to kitchen, our friends, the Scotsman 
and his good wife, have proved such genial 
and satisfactory hosts, the sense of inde- 
pendence and freedom so sweet, that our 
kitchen is still one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of the future. We have needed 
neither cook nor kitchen yet and we hope 
it may be long before we do. 

All this was the work, not of one sum- 
mer, but of many. Strictly speaking, our 
house, or rather the things that we have 
planned to do, are not done yet. Of course 
it would hardly do to work all the time, 
even in vacation. Even in that first sum- 
mer, when the novelty of proprietorship 
kept our enthusiasm for building things 
at fever heat, there were glorious trails 
along the lake shore to be cleared; there 
were sickly trees to be cut down and made 
into firewood; there were endless expedi- 
tions to neighboring lakes to be made with 
paddle and oar. Then there was the mys- 
terious Flambeau, in whose depths lurked 
the mighty muskallonge, ever calling us 
to adventurous voyages of discovery. 
Again, when the autumn comes on with its 
mild Indian summer haze and the par- 
tridge begins drumming in the thicket, only 
a dead and lusterkss soul will care to put- 
ter around a cabin. Such nights, too, spent 
by the open camp fire ! such miracles per- 
formed by frying pan and coffee pot ! We 
confess it : the first summer passed and we 
had hardly begun to do the things we had 
planned. But there were other summers 
before us and we could always take up the 
last task exactly where we left it. 

And now the years are passing The 
*' Slave of the Lamp" is getting grizzled; 
the oligarchy are far on their way through 
the university, but with each oassing 
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winter our thoughts turn again to our 
lodge in the wilderness. Shallow people, 
with the best of intentions, warned us that 
we would weary of it. But the years have 
passed and we are not weary. There is 
joy in the very sense of ehangelessness, 



the eternal now of the forest, where tins 
loses its terror, where middle age forgets 
the years that are gone and young peopie 
grow into sturdy manhood and woman- 
hood. And it cost t Well, not mnch more 
than our original estimate. 



EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR CAUSES 

BY 

ROLLIN D. SALISBURY 
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I HE recent disasters in 
Italy and California 
have attracted popular 
attention to volcanoes 
and earthquakes, and 
have led the citizens of 
many communities to 
inquire whether they 
too are threatened with disaster from the 
troubled condition of the earth's interior. 
The approximate correspondence in time 
of the recent outbreak of Vesuvius and 
the shock at San Francisco have also given 
rise to many conjectures concerning the 
connection of these phenomena, thousands 
of miles apart. 

Though some earthquakes are a direct 
result of volcanic eruptions, more of them 
appear to have no immediate connection 
with volcanoes, and in no case, so far as 
known, has an earthquake resulting from 
a volcanic explosion been seriously de- 
structive far from the volcano itself. It 
seems quite safe to conclude, therefore, 
that there is no direct connection between 
the Italian and Califomian disturbances. 
In another and larger sense volcanic 
phenomena and movements of the earth's 
'* crust," as the outer portion of the earth 
is called, probably have some connection, 
because both are expressions of the gen- 
eral fact that the outside of the earth is 
not in perfect adjustment to the inside. 
It is the belief of most geologists that the 
inside of the earth is essentially solid and 
very hot. How this heat originated can 
not be asserted, for the origin of the 
earth is still a matter of speculation. 
However it originated, the heat is now be- 
ing slowly conducted from the inside of 



the earth to the outside, and radiata: 
thence into space. So far as can be in- 
ferred, this process must have been b 
progress many millions, probably hun- 
dreds of millions, of years. During th^ 
time, the crust has become measurabk 
cool, while the great body of the earth has 
remained hot. At present, the tempera- 
ture of the outside appears to be little 
affected by the heat that comes from 
within, for the heat is passed on about as 
fast as it is received; but the inner anu 
larger part of the earth is losing heat and 
must, therefore, be contracting, since rock 
contracts as it cools. 

The result is that the cooling and con- 
tracting interior is tending continually to 
shrink away from the crust. But actual 
separation of the inside from the outsidr 
is impossible, since the crust, with its very 
gentle curvature, is not nearly strong 
enough to maintain itself as an arch. It 
follows that as the interior and lai^r 
part of the earth shrinks, the outside must 
somehow accommodate itself to the di- 
minishing volume within. It is probablv 
this accommodation which is responsible 
for the calamity which has visited San 
Francisco, as well as for most similar dis- 
asters of other times and places. Since 
the processes which lead to these disturb- 
ances of the surface are constantly in 
operation, it is probable that the disturb- 
ances will continue. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no reason to assume that earth- 
quakes will be less frequent or less violent 
in the future than in the past. 

The outside of the earth adjusts itself 
to the shrinking inside in different ways. 
In some cases it wrinkles. Some of the 
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wrinkles or folds thus produced have, in 
the course of ages, grown to the dimen- 
sions of mountains. Ranges and systems 
of mountains which have originated in 
this way may be recognized by their struc- 
ture, for in them the rock strata are 
folded. The Appalachian mountain sys- 
tem is an example, though the folds here 
have been much modified by erosion since 
they were formed. 

The layers of rock folded are sometimes 
miles in thickness, and there could be no 
folding of such thicknesses of rock without 
some slipping of layer on layer. All such 
slippings would cause vibrations which 
would make themselves felt at the sur- 
face as earth tremors, or if more violent, 
as earthquakes. Since mountain folding 
is probably a very slow process, the dis- 
turbances which the folding generates are 
often trivial; but since the folding con- 
tinues for a very long period of time, the 
accompanying disturbances are distribu- 
ted through an equally long period. 

In the folding of rock strata into moun- 
tains, the beds of rock sometimes break. 
Such breaks start vibrations which like- 
wise constitute earth tremors or earth- 
quakes. In the regions where rocks are 
folded, the planes of breaking are some- 
times more nearly horizontal than verti- 
cal. Where the plane of fracture is far 
from vertical, the rock on the one side 
of the break may be shoved up (faulted) 
over that on the other. The shoving of a 
great mass of rock on one side of a plane 
of fracture, over the rock on the other 
side, would set up vibrations which would 
spread some distance from the center of 
disturbance. It is probably the folding, 
the breaking of strata incident to folding, 
and the shoving of rock masses over one 
another, which make mountain regions, 
and especially those where the mountains 
are still growing, more subject than most 
other regions, to earthquakes. 

Neither faulting nor earthquakes are 
confined to mountains, much less to moun- 
tains produced by the folding of rock 
strata. Even when the beds of rock are 
nearly horizontal, great cracks are some- 
times developed extending down to great 
but unknown depths. The rocks on one 
side of such a plane of fracture sometimes 
slip against those of the other side. As 
in other cases of faulting, vibrations are 
generated which spread far from the 



plane of faulting. Vibrations started in 
these ways spread over the surface, some- 
what as waves spread on the surface of 
water; hence the term "earthquake 
wave." 

Vibrations produced in any of these 
ways may be strong enough to be destruc- 
tive near their points of origin or foci. 
All such vibrations decrease in force as 
they spread from their foci, and are not 
usually destructive far from them. The 
center of disturbance in the recent earth- 
quake will probably be found to be a 
plane of faulting in the region which suf- 
fered most. 

The actual amount of displacement or 
faulting necessary to set up destructive 
vibrations is not great. It may be a few 
inches only, and in no case which has 
been actually observed on land has the 
amount of slipping at any one time been 
more than a few feet. There are some 
indications that the slipping along fault 
planes in the Mediterranean Sea, near the 
coast of Greece, has sometimes been much 
more considerable at certain times when 
earthquakes have been severe. 

Once a plane of slipping or faulting is 
established, movement along it is likely to 
take place again and again, giving earth- 
quakes or earth tremors to the same region, 
repeatedly. Numerous faults are known 
where the amount of the slipping has been 
thousands of feet. In all such cases, it 
is probable that the total amount of dis- 
placement is the sum of numerous small 
slippings. 

No prediction can be made safely as to 
future earthquakes in any particular 
region. If any conjecture is warranted, it 
is merely that regions which are known 
to have contracted the earthquake habit 
are, on the whole, more likely to quake in 
the future than are regions which have 
long been free from seismic disturbances. 

No part of the continent seems less 
likely to be shaken than the Mississippi 
basin. Yet there were disastrous earth- 
quakes about the mouth of the Ohio River 
in 1811-13. Regions covered with thick 
layers of clay, sand, gravel, glacial drift, 
etc., like much of the basjn of the Upper 
Mississippi, are less likely to suffer severely 
than those where solid rock comes to the 
surface, for the loose material acts as a 
cushion to deaden the vibrations which 
come to the surface from the solid rock. 
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The movements which result from 
erustal adjustments due to the shrinking 
interior may be more or less periodic, 
even though their cause is in constant 
operation. The crust yields only when 
the stress at some place has become too 
great for the strength of the rocks of 
the crust at that place. Yielding in one 
place, or in one great area, often seems 
to afford adjustment or relief over a wider 
area. Earthquakes in California there- 
fore are no indication that earthquakes 
are imminent in Denver or Chicago or 
New York. 



years, earthquakes have been much vm 
common in the West, for here crusta! 
adjustments have latterly been more ei- 
tensive. The fact that many earthquabi 
have been recorded in California eid 
year since the state was settled, shows that 
these adjustments are still in progress. 

Whether the end of destructive distnrlv 
ances for this region has come, no man 
can say ; but in the rebuilding of the city 
which has so largely disappeared, it would 
be foolhardy to assume that future seismic 
disturbances will be less violent than tho» 
of the past. Few other parts of the Wes 



THE EARTHQUAKE REGIONS OF THE WORLD 



The faulted condition of the rocks be- 
neath the surface of the land in many 
regions not now affected by earthquakes, 
leads to the inference that these regions 
must have experienced earthquakes when 
the faulting was in progress. Earth- 
quakes in a given region, therefore, do not 
appear to have continued indefinitely. 
This may be interpreted to mean that the 
centers of erustal adjustment shift from 
place to place, in the course of time. The 
Appalachian region must once have been 
a center of seismic disturbances, but this 
was long before the age of man. The 
earthquake of Charleston twenty-odd 
years ago, though distinctly outside the 
Appalachian moimtain region, reminds us 
that serious disturbances may still take 
place in the eastern part of our country; 
but in times which are modem, geologic- 
ally speaking, that is, within the last few 
millions or possibly tens of millions of 



are known to have been affected by earth- 
quakes so frequently as the region about 
San Francisco; but earthquakes ha^* 
probably been more common than is nof 
known in some other parts of the W^ 
less thickly settled, and less well prepared 
to record minor disturbances. 

Though most earthquakes are not cod- 
nected with volcanoes directly, all violent 
volcanic eruptions must give rise to earth- 
quakes. Krakataua in 1883 was a terrible 
example. Earthquakes and volcanoes 
often affect the same region, but their 
common location is perhaps the result oi 
a common cause. 

Landslides, the collapse of llDae^ 
ground caves, and perhaps other super- 
ficial causes give rise to local and miDor 
quakings. Though landslides themselves 
are often very destructive, the vibration^ 
to which they give rise are rarely of conse- 
quence. 
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Since 1868 Mr. Midgley has been intimately connected with great rait- 
way systems. It was he, as much as any one man, who brought about the 
^present method of charging for the use of freight cars in America and who, 
two years ago, originated the discussion concerning the abuses incident to the 
use of private freight cars. In his present article Mr. Midgley emphasizes 
considerations that are involved in President Roosevelt's recent message. 




ICCORDINQ to Robe^ 
son, in the dedication 
of his '* Charles the 
Fifth," "history claims 
it as her prerogative to 
offer instruction." In 
similar vein, Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, quoting from 
Thucydides, observed, *' history is phi- 
losophy teaching by examples." Heed- 
less, however, of the lessons experience 
should convey, there is danger that in 
pending rate legislation ** history will re- 
peat itself." As a precaution let us 
glance at the record, which should con- 
vince that an3rthing short of a ''square 
deal" to all concerned, railroads as well as 
shippers, will be likely to prove disap- 
I>ointing. 

The demand that authority be conferred 
upon the Interstate CcHnmerce Commis- 
sion to substitute a rate for one held to 
be unreasonable, has frequently been 
urged; indeed, the reports of that body 
abound with pleadings that the commis- 
sion be so empowered. Railroad com- 
panies have uniformly opposed the grant, 
and as they are vitally concerned, the 
ccmtest has been stubbornly conducted. 
Furthermore, railway managers desired 
authority to make contracts with each 
other and that those should be enforceable 
at law, but their wishes in that respect 
were defeated. Greater authority than 
has hitherto been exercised should doubt- 
less be conferred upon the commission; 
yet that was not thought attai©fibl^ wl^ss 



the corporations would cooperate. With 
keen appreciation of the situation, Colonel 
W. R. Morrison, while chairman of the com- 
mission, remarked to the writer: **The 
railroads can defeat any change in the 
law that the commission may recommend, 
and we can beat any amendment the rail- 
roads may desire. We shall have to 'get 
together' before any marked improvement 
in conditions can be obtained." 

The Interstate Commerce Law was ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and took effect 
April 5, following. For the first six 
months it was quite generally observed. 
Soon afterward railroads and shippers be- 
came less mindful, owing largely to the 
initial opinion, in the Louisville & Nash- 
ville case, which encouraged the carriers 
to assume to interpret the law. This was 
especially true as to the avoidance of un- 
just discrimination and of compliance 
with the long and short haul clause. At 
the time mentioned, Judge Cooley, 
wearied with his task, had retired from 
the commission. That was a calamity, he 
being an eminent jurist, a clear thinker, 
and exceptionally qualified to command 
respect for the commission. 

At the outset, leading railroads, by 
their joint representatives, were disposed 
to aid the commission in administering the 
law. With that view I was authorized 
by the commissioners of the Trunk Line 
and Central Traffic Associations to proffer 
assistance in adapting existing methods 
to the new requirements. The offer was 
declined on the plea that the <K)mmi8sipQ 
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could not afford to consort with those who 
had become widely known as "Pool Com- 
missioners.'' 

The attitude described accounts for the 
indifference which railroads subsequently 
showed toward the commission. In 1892 
the failure to cooperate had become so 
pronounced that the operations of the law 
were notoriously unsatisfactory. In hear- 
ings before the commission, railroad com- 
panies did not submit all evidence in their 
possession, but would reserve important 
facts and produce the same on appeal to 
the courts. Thus, not infrequently, the 
case when it came before a circuit court 
materially differed from that which had 
been presented to the commission, and 
accounted in great measure for some of 
the reversals. The situation became em- 
barrassing to the commission, therefore 
overtures were made to ameliorate the 
conditions by mutual concessions. 

Prom its inception to the present time, 
a majority of the commission has always 
been fairly disposed toward corporations. 
Yet an obviously just complaint is that 
the membership has never comprised one 
who has had actual experience in traffic 
affairs. It has seemed strange to many 
who knew the intricate problems which 
enter into the due establishment of freight 
tariffs that persons familiar therewith 
should have been studiously excluded. 
Such course apparently is as unwise as 
would be the filling of a medical or legal 
commission with men untutored in medi- 
cine or in law. Not that all or a majority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should necessarily be drawn from among 
traffic men, but at least one or two such 
should have been, in fairness and to en- 
sure proper results, experienced in rail- 
road affairs. That is the rule in Great 
Britain, and its adoption in this country 
must precede marked success in the regu- 
lation of transportation charges. 

Reverting to the desire in 1892 for an 
era of better feeling between the commis- 
sion and the carriers, it should be said 
that the time was thought to be opportune. 
The Democrats were in control of both 
Houses of Congress. As this is a govern- 
ment by committees, it was suggested that 
work be commenced with those bodies. 
Accordingly, call was issued for confer- 
ences of executive officers and general 
olicitora in the East, South and West, 



respectively. The outcome was the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John K. Cowen, ^nend 
counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to represent Trunk Line and Central 
Traffic roads; Mr. E. B. Stahlman, of 
Nashville, to represent southern roacfe; 
and the writer to act for western roads. A 
meeting of those named was called in 
Washington, and to that conference I was 
accompanied by Mr. John W. Gary, gen- 
eral counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee i 
St. Paul ; Mr. T. S. Wright, general solici- 
tor of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
and Colonel W. H. Blodgett, general solici- 
tor of the Wabash Railway. Mr. Cofwen 
was accompanied by Mr. Hugh L. Bond 
assistant general solicitor of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Messrs. Cowen, Cary and Wright 
have since passed away. 

When the conference met, Mr. Crisp, 
of Georgia, was Speaker of the House, and 
Mr. (Gorman, of Maryland, was leader of 
the Senate. The conference drafted a 
bill, which was introduced in each House 
and referred to the appropriate standiiH 
committee. Originally, Mr. Gorman had 
charge of the bill in the Senate, and if I 
remember rightly, Mr. Wise, of Virginia, 
presented it in the House. He was chair- 
man of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. That body appointed 
a subcommittee, of which Mr. Patterson, 
of Tennessee, was chairman, with instruc- 
tions to revise the bill. The committee did 
its work, the bill was reported to the 
House by Mr. Patterson, and became 
known by his name. 

The foregoing occurred during the long 
session of Congress, and although it was 
believed a majority would favor the bill 
it was not deemed advisable to pre^ it to 
a vote before the fall election, when a new 
House would be chosen. Unfortunately, 
during the recess, a contretemps oceorred. 
Mr. Cowen became a candidate for Con- 
gress from the city of Baltimore and was 
elected. During the canvass antagonism 
sprang up between him and Senator Gor- 
man, who was the leader of his party in 
Maryland. As Mr. Cowen also was a 
Democrat, his preferment was thought to 
jeopardize the leadership of Mr. Gorman. 
This incident precipitated the defeat of 
the bill. On the assembling of the House 
it was adopted by a majority of seventy- 
one, was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce aiid 
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placed on the calendar, but was never 
taken therefrom, although it was believed 
, to be sure of a tiiree-fourths' vote in case 
it could be put upon its passage. 

Another reason which contributed to 
^ the defeat of the bill was a demand that 
authority be conferred on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix rates in lieu 
of those held to be unreasonable. This 
^ was put forward by the chairman of the 
commission, who for years had led the 
' Democratic party in the House. He in- 
sisted that the proposed liberty to enter 
into pooling contracts after the same 
had been approved by the commission, 
should be dependent upon the explicit 
right of the body named to control the 
rates. Railroad companies would not as- 
sent to the provision, whereupon a dead- 
lock ensued, and as Congress expired by 
limitation March 4, the opposition was 
strong enough to prevent the bill being 
taken from the calendar. Had the rail- 
roads then assented to the commission be- 
ing given authority over rates to the 
extent that is contemplated by the Hep- 
\ bum Bill, they would, in addition to 
acquiring the right to make pooling agree- 
i ments, have been relieved by the elimina- 
I tion of the imprisonment clause. Those 
I were important concessions which most 
I rwlroad companies were anxious to ob- 
tain; but their directors were not then 
and have not since been willing to pur- 
chase them at the price demanded, namely, 
recognition of the commission's control 
over the rates that should govern on inter- 
state commerce. 

I have been thus particular to recite the 
history of the nearest previous approach 
to Federal regulation of rates, in order to 
show the striking difference between the 
Patterson Bill of 1893 and the measure 
attributed to Mr. Hepburn, which passed 
the House last February. The latter is 
devoid of features that would be desired 
by railroad companies, or could fairly be 
regarded as in their interest. It is true 
that a senator who favors the bill is re- 
ported to have declared it would be advan- 
tageous to the public and to the railroads. 
Such contention must rest on the assump- 
tion that railroad managers do not know 
what is good for the properties they repre- 
sent. They are not to be given the right 
to enter into pooling contracts, nor is their 
liberty of action in any respect to be en- 



larged ; on the contrary, so far as the cor- 
porations are concerned, it is wholly pro- 
hibitory and restrictive. The President, 
with his natural spirit of fairness, inti- 
mated in his message to Congress last De- 
cember that if the commission were em- 
powered to prevent unreasonable charges 
on the part of interstate carriers, it would 
be no more than just that the latter be 
given the right to enter into agreements 
with one another. Obviously, if railroads 
were to be estopped, by arbitrary author- 
ity conferred upon the commission, from 
enforcing any rate or regulation held to 
be unreasonable, and were obliged to con- 
form to tariffs established by the commis- 
sion and by that body declared to be 
equitable, then no injury could accrue to 
shippers through the action of railroads 
and the public would not be concerned in 
the disposal of money that had been prop- 
erly earned. Yet, that eminently just and 
wise suggestion of the President was ig- 
nored by Congress, and undivided atten- 
tion given to the restraint which should be 
imposed upon common carriers. Under 
the circumstances, keener observation 
than is ordinarily possessed would be 
requisite to discover the remotest sem- 
blance of a ** square deal," when the Hep- 
burn Bill is regarded from the standpoint 
of the corporations. 

There was a further provision in the 
Patterson Bill that would have contrib- 
uted more to the standing of the com- 
mission than could possibly result from 
its endowment with authority to control 
rates. I refer to a section which provided 
that in hearings before the commission, 
defendant carriers should make a complete 
case; and on subsequent appeal from an 
order, the circuit court was to decide 
whether evidence not produced at the 
aforesaid hearing, because not then at 
command, was sufficiently material in the 
determination of the question at issue to 
warrant its admission. In other words, 
none but new evidence was to be submitted 
on appeal from the commission's finding, 
and it was not to be admitted unless the 
court should decide that it had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the case. 

Here it may be remarked by advocates 
of the bill that the foregoing ignores ad- 
vantages likely to flow from the subjection 
of private cars and ** industrial roads" to 
the obligations imposed upon common car- 
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riers. My contention is that excessive al- 
lowances tot the use of shippers' cars and 
abnormal divisions to ** industrial roads" 
for mere switching services, are devices 
feuch as the existing law sternly forbids, 
and would therefore have been stopped 
had the statute been strictly enforced. 
The fact is, under the laxity which has 
prevailed, railroads have been, as the 
federal court at Kansas City recently de- 
cided, at the mercy of large shippers 
who held them up and compelled conces- 
sions, in effect rebates, through fear of 
diversion of trafSc to less scrupulous car- 
riers. That deplorable situation resulted 
from the prohibition of pooling. 

Th^ usual method is to play upon the 
yetkness of an inferior line. A route that 
M much longer than its competitors, and 
has other disabilities, notably that of being 
new or not well established, seldom can, 
on even terms with its rivals, secure a 
satisfactory share of the tonnage at a 
common point. Large shippers are, there- 
fore, asked upon what terms they will 
accord to the inferior line a liberal per- 
centage of traffic* If the shippers control 
enough cars wherein to handle their prod- 
ucts, the maximum they are willing to 
pay for transportation is named, also the 
lowest rental they will accept for their 
^equipment. In the case of ** industrial 
^oads," an abnormal division of the 
through rate to a given destination is 
extorted, and in consideration of the con- 
cessions described shippers guarantee to 
deliver twenty or twenty-five per cent of 
the tonnage tiiey control to the suppliant 
line*^ Sudi arrangement determines the 
conditions which other carriers must 
**meet'^^ if they desire to participate in the 
traffic in question. In that way freight 
tariffs are so reduced that although they 
may equal or possibly exceed the cost 
'of operating, the tonnage referred to does 
not bear its fair proportion of the general 
transportation tax. 

Contracts thus made contradict recog- 
nized principles of tariff construction and 
do more than anything else to neutralize 
the plea that the establishment of freight 
schedules is a task so complex that only 
those who have spent many years in close 
contact therewith are qualified to under- 
take it Furthermore, they confirm the 
assertion that no national commission, 
however adversely constituted, could work 



such injury to conservatively managed 
railroads as frequently has been iiifli<^ 
upon them through the reckless acts oi 
parties whose necessities constrain them at 
any sacrifice to secure enough tonnage to 
defray expenses. 

To protect themselves from such &^ 
saults railroad companies desired to be 
free to enter into agreements whereby, c 
consideration of the maintenance o: 
reasonable tariffs and regulations, liben 
percentages of traffic should be assured t< 
less favored rivals. Such procedure is ce 
the same principle that impels individiuii^ 
to insure against loss by fire or other 
calamity, and that governs in the taxati^^ 
of reputable citizens to maintain order mM 
repress crime. 

The wisdom of the foregoing is exeic- 
plified in England and Canada, ithost 
parliaments delegated to Commissioa^s 
duly appointed, authority to regulate thr 
charges of railways operating within their 
borders. The right to enter into "joint 
purse" agreements, as pooling contrart^ 
are termed, has not been denied in Great 
Britain or Canada; while in Mexico it e? 
recited in the general railroad law that 
carriers operating thereunder shall be at 
liberty to divide, as per agre^knent, traffic 
in which they are jointly interested. Tb^ 
distinction would, therefore, seem to fe^ 
peculiar to the United States of withhold 
ing from railroad companies that equalitr 
of treatment which other countries cor- 
dially extend. 

To recapitulate : It is because the pro- 
posed amendment would not restore tc 
railroad companies privileges annulled by 
the Interstate Commerce Law, and also 
would restrain them in a respect deemed 
vital to their successful operation, that its 
failure to realize popular expectation, ir. 
case it should be put upon the statute book, 
is regretfully pr^icted. No law, urgently 
demanded though it be, is likely to succee*! 
that is addressed solely in a threatening 
spirit to an interest the continued develop- 
ment of which is essential to the welfan 
of the nation. Moreover, a revulsion of 
public sentiment is sure to follow as sochj 
as the facts in the case have been fairly 
and fully presented ; for to our credit be 
it spoken, one-sided legislation is repug- 
nant to that love of fair play which i* 
characteristic of the English-speakini: 
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[HE Oregon Short Line 
train was slowly mak- 
ing its way through the 
desert that lies beyond 
Pocatello when, waking 
on a bleak November 
morning, I peered out 
of the window of my 
berth. Was there ever a more dreary 
prospect! One long, gently undulating, 
apparently unending sweep of desert, 
with jagged stretches of naked lava crust, 
broken by islands formed of drifting ash 
and sand and offering a foothold to sage- 




brush. There it grew, brave and gray, its 
pungent odor striking in through the 
crevices of the car along with the irrepres- 
sible sand. That sand, a soil as fine as dust, 
the product of the grinding of the mills 
of the wind and the rocks on the lava ash 
for ages, seemed to cover the pillows, to 
sprinkle itself through the bed, to be in 
my hair and eyes. 

Just then from across the aisle came 
the voice of my neighbor, a quiet little 
woman who had made the journey from 
Chicago. First there was a long sigh of 
content and then she exclaimed, ** After 
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all, there's no state like our dear old 
state of Idaho!*' With that gray pros- 
pect before me there was strong tempta- 
tion to respond, ** It's a mighty good 
thing there is no other like this." 
But the woman's intuition was seeing 



It calls for such intmti<m 
woman possessed, such faitli u^ 
as belong to but few, to brins . 
recent transformation, not of Id: 
but of all the arid West M^ 
lessly think of irrigation as ^ 



A GENERAL VIEW OF DRY CREEK RESERVOIR 



Clark cup offered at the National Irriga- 
tion Congress to the state shoeing the 
best display of fruits grown on irrigated 
lands. 

What magic wand has wrought such 
great transformation t My neighbor on 
the train knew the answer ; she could see, 
from her side, what I could not ; the far- 
off snow-beds which winter was already 
packing dovra tens and, in places, hun- 
dreds of feet thick. Late in the spring 
they would give up their hoarded wealth 
and it would go swirling down the dry 
gullies and creek beds and find its way 
to the Snake River and then to the sea. 
Those streams, held in bondage and made 
to serve the will of man in refreshing the 

^rsty soil, would account for all the 
^gea that had taken place. 



projects that are now exercisii 
plevin over the powers of sand 
of dust and desolation, are va 
ent in scope and character f roi 

To-day the rancher must 
water as many miles as there i 
in his old ditch, and he must wj 
land and desert high abov 
stream beds or far removed f 
where it had seemed that neitl 
grass nor even rabbit-bmsh cc 
His own tools and toil acconi] 
the riverside rancher needed: 
present projects demand armit^ 
steam shovels and mighty meoh 
plianees; things that spell ir 
money. And the millions are 
ing, for the men of faith have ]<i 
the dust and the alkali and the s 
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they have seen the visions of the fields of 
alfalfa that move like the waves of the 
sea, the orchards that gleam with blos- 
soms and glow with fruits ; they hear the 
musio of tibe running streams, and, better 
yet, they see many of these things already 
realized. 



rolling lava and marveled at its weird 
dreariness, on the other at the gigantic 
Tetons, looming up on the east. But be- 
tween the Tetons and the great stretch of 
lava there runs a stream; few would 
notice it at that stage. It is the Snake 
River, which has a watershed of over 



THE MAIN STREET OF THE TOWN OF TWIN FALLS WHEN TEN MONTHS OLD 



In the State of Idaho alone private en- 
terprise is investing a total of $10,000,000 
in irrigation projects. And the govern- 
ment of the whole country, after the most 
careful investigation, evidences Its faith 
in this redemption of our lost lands, for 
the estimation of the appropriation for 
irrigation work in the first eight years of 
this century amounts to about thirty- 
seven millions of dollars, being for each 
year as follows : 

FOR THE FISCAL TSARS ENDING 

June 30, 1901 $3,144,821.91 

June 30, 1902 4,585,520.53 

June 30, 1903 8,713,996.60 

June 30, 1904 6,826,253.59 

June 30, 1905 4,757,978.87 

June 30, 1906 3,250,000.00 

Juno 30, 1907 3,000,000.00 

June 30, 1908 2,750,000.00 

The estimates for 1906, 1907 and 1908 are 
made by the General Land CMfice. 

Thousands of visitors to the Yellow- 
stone National Park have gone slowly up 
the long climb to the continental divide; 
they have looked out on one side at the 



ten thousand square miles. By the time 
it is swinging across the southern half of 
Idaho, in the course of its one-thousand- 
mile pilgrimage through the state, it is a 
grown-up river. With a roar it plunges 
down a forty-foot step in the lava at 
American Palls. Seventy miles farther 
it enters a gloomy crack in the earth's 
crust, a canyon 500 feet deep, in which it 
flows for miles to leap, at length, over a 
precipice of 210 feet at Sho^one Falls 
into another canyon 700 feet deep. It is 
hard to believe that there is such a won- 
derful water feature in the very heart of 
the so-called arid West. Yet there are the 
falls, nearly a thousand feet wide and 225 
feet high, often equaling the marvel of 
Niagara. Three miles up the river are 
falls of 187 feet, where the great volume 
of water is picturesquely divided by a 
tree-studded idand, forming the far- 
famed Twin Palls. Six miles below Sho- 
shone Palls are Auger Palls, a series of 
rapids, in which the fall is 140 feet. 
Standing here there seems to be water 
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enough to wet down every root in the 
stale. At times 50,000 feet per second 
How over these falls. The truth is that 
through all the West there is plenty of 
water. Next to Montana, Idaho is the 
best-watered state in the West. It does 
not look it and it does not feel it by any 
means, but it is nevertheless. One would 
think that this distinction belonged to the 
region of the web-foots, but the trouble is 
that in those North Pacific states the 
water drizzles down all the time, while in 
the Central Mountain states it rushes 
down the great rivers or lies stored in the 
snowbanks or the thousands of lakes, great 
and small, high up in the hills. But with- 
out counting on these lakes at all, there is 
enough water flowing through the state 
of Idaho to cover all the available land in 
the great Snake River valley to a depth of 
seventy-six inches each season. 

All these states are well watered. The 
difficulty has been with the usual arrange- 
ments for carrying the waters from their 
courses, via the clouds, to the waiting 
lands, and also for distributing the sup- 
ply through the whole season. This pre- 
ented little diflBculty in the days when 
ittlers were few and room was plenty; 
le ranchers could tap the rivers as neces- 



The dam is 1.980 feet Ions, tin spSr.' 

sity arose. But those days did not lasl 
long. The glorious climate of the moun 
tain region drew men to it and, on th^ 
other hand, the increasing congestion oJ 
population in the East forced the mei 
who loved room to breathe farther west 
All the land next to the rivers was takei 
up and later arrivals were forced to tak 
what they could get, back toward thi 
benches. Then they saw that the wate 
in the river was going to waste and the: 
began to plan ways of saving the sur 
plus and getting it where it was needed. 

As soon as the necessity of occupyini 
the desert places and turning them'int 
ranches and orchards arose, then ther 
came also the men of vision and faith wh 
laid their plans for doing what the cloud 
had refused to do They began to hoi 
back the waters rushing down in thes 
impetuous streams; they regulated thei 
flow, they placed them on deposit an 
trickled them out in canals, sending thei 
over fields many miles from the river 
fields that had seen no drop of moisture 
save a wandering snowfls^e, for ages 
And the fields are answering back wit 
their pent-up stores of grain and fruil 
jrielding energy. 

Some day we shall sing the heroism o 
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IWIN FALLS DAM AT MTLNER 
500 feet, and there are Dinety-nine gatei 



the men who, standing alone, a day's 
journey or more from a highway, and 
many days from the batteries of the 
world's physical forces, looked out over 
that tawny bleak desert and then com- 
manded the wild, wide rushing stream to 
stop, turn aside and do their bidding. It 
took more than fiat to accomplish that; it 
took currency. And it seemed often that 
they might as well be making the attempt 
literally to dam the stream with dollars. 
But they brought the gangs up and car- 
ried them overland; they built a retain- 
ing wall along the side of the canyon, 
turned the water in — and had a flume to 
furnish power to the electric powerhouse. 
That was a strange sight, an electric 
power station way out there in the desert. 
But the silent servant took up its task. 
Along the copper nerves flashed the 
energy and the shovels dug deeper, and 
farther and farther, and the drills bit 
into the rock. After a while the electric 
fingers reached out and lifted great pieces 
of the rock, loaded them on electric cars 
and then threw them into the right spots 
in the bed of the river. They worked on 
until they had built up, in the bed now laid 
bare, a wall about seventy feet high and, 
taking in both rock and earth, six times 



as wide at the base and twenty feet wide 
at the crest, a wall 1,980 feet long. They 
set, in their proper places, great gates, 
ninety-nine of them in a row, to regulate 
the banking up of the waters. There it 
stands now, a great hand of rock, with 
sinews of steel sluices and frames, and 
fingers that open and close at will. The 
site of this dam constituted a remarkable 
feature of the enterprise, two islands of 
solid rock in the middle of the stream 
furnished an anchorage for the work of 
construction and one of them was con- 
verted into a great spillway. 

Above the dam the waters are backed 
up to a height of nearly fifty feet, and 
here are cut the great canals, the first 
arteries carrying a depth of ten feet of 
water, and these branching off to smaller 
ones running to the lands which are 
rapidly becoming orchards and ranches. 
The seventy miles of main canals, and 
somewhere about two thousand miles of 
smaller canals, carry the waters every- 
w^here over a tract of two hundred and 
forty thousand acres ; the whole area to be 
irrigated ultimately is to be approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand acres. 

The water was turned on and the canal 
system opened in April, 1905, and al- 
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ready, in but a few months, a desert of 
lava dust as barren as a billiard ball 
boasts a city springing up with substan- 
tial buildings, a city that already looks 
out across fields being cultivated and 
studded with homes. A railroad has 
reached out a seventy-mile feeder to get 
its share of the prosperity. This project 
represents an outlay of $2,500,000 ; but it 



despicable ** pile " out of the preeiois 
metals, sat in his office at the mine cot 
long ago. * * I believe, ' ' said he, * * I shaD 
live to see the day when Montana will 
produce more wealth by agriculture th^ii 
by mining." That seemed a ridiculous 
proposition to men who could catch ik 
smoke from Anaconda and the Amalgam- 
ated. But foolish as it seemed, figure 



IIVIN FALLS. 187 FEET HIGH. WHICH 18 HIGHER THAN THE FALLS AT NIAGARA 



already promises a return of manifold 
that amount in wealth to the people of 
Idaho. 

Yet this gigantic project, said to be the 
third largest irrigation undertaking in 
the world, now completed at Twin Palls, 
and the transformation taking place in 
that desert, are but typical of what is 
going on in greater or less degree all over 
these mountain states. Irrigation is turn- 
ing them from mining to agricultural 
states. 

An astute and experienced western 
mining man, who had made a by-no-means 



then available tended to support it. That 
was five years ago. In the ten years preced- 
ing, agricultural products had increased 
in that state five hundred per cent, while 
the value of gold, silver, copper and lead, 
the principal metals, had increased onlv 
fifty per cent. The ratio of the actual 
values of the two classes of products at 
the time of speaking still stood about two 
to one in favor of the products of the 
mines. But those familiar with the con- 
ditions know that the ratio has •been 
rapidly changing since despite the almost 
fabulous increase in the productioii of 
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copper. Water has been turned on barren 
fields and bench-lands and every train 
from the East and South has brought in 
its contribution of settlers. 

One year after the conversation with 
the mining man already quoted, I rode 
across a bench where for twelve miles 
scarce a blade of grass seemed to grow. 
The soil looked as inhospitable to crops as 
the average macadamized road. It was 
apparently a fine gravel which for nearly 
three hundred days of the year would be 
as dry as a buffalo bone. To-day, only 
four years later, that free-roving wagon 
track is fenced in, and behind the fences 
all the way along, alfalfa and oats wave 
their glowing wealth. And these crops 
are not of a sparse or stunted character; 
but the yield has been phenomenal, even 
for that country of bounty. 

In Idaho, with its more genial climate, 
the possibilities of products under irri- 
gation are even more striking. At an ele- 
vation of about four thousand feet, with 
dry air and sunshine almost three hun- 
dred days of the year, with a mean tem- 
perature for the whole state, including 
the cold northern panhandle, of 45°, it 
is an easy matter to raise all kinds of 
fruit, and, of course, all kinds of garden 
truck, including the succulent, saccharine 
beet, the pet of the Senate and the pride 
of the West. 



Travelers who had experience with the 
dusty trails of the eastern and southern 
parts of the state, either by wagon or 
railroad, will not be likely to forget it. 
And yet that trail has changed wonder- 
fully in the past few years. In spots 
where the dust was most suffocating 
there are now rows of prune trees ; where, 
not long ago, I have seen men camped, 
deep-bedded in gray dust, in a wilder- 
ness of sagebrush, there now stretch the 
orchards of apples, prunes, peaches and 
plums, and the vineyards. Last year that 
one-time arid mountain state shipped out 
considerably over two thousand cars of 
fruit. 

But it is coming to be recognized that 
such magnificent results can not be pro- 
duced and maintained in a haphazard 
fashion. The peculiar conditions of farm- 
ing in this soil and under the exigencies 
of irrigation are being carefully studied. 
Private enterprise, as, for example, at 
Twin Palls, is doing for the settler what 
the Department of Agriculture seeks to 
do for the farmers elsewhere. An experi- 
mental station is established and placed 
in the charge of a professional agricul- 
turist who not only tests out all the varie- 
ties of crops possible to the climate, but 
who also gives popular lectures in school- 
houses at different centers and supervises 
the practical instruction of the novice in 
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flfe art of irrigation. The schoolhouse is 
thus becoming a center of popular educar 
tion in scientific farming as well as of the 
training of the young. 

Striking as the results of irrigation 
have been, they are but the promise of 
what will be. About two and a quarter 
million acres are now under irrigation in 
Idaho, though less than half of these are 
really cultivated, the holdings having 
•been too recently acquired to be fully 
AVorked. At this time a third of a million 
acres are being brought under irrigation 
by six great companies. These are taking 
up their tracts, ranging from six thousand 
acres to the great Twin Palls plant of 
two hundred and forty-four thousand 
acres, under the Carey Act. This pro- 
vides that the work diall be done un- 
der the supervision of the state land 
board, that the land shall be held as 
security to the constructors and that when 
the work is completed the land shall be 
thrown open to settlement, the company 
to be reimbursed at a stated rate for the 
water rights. Besides the tracts under 



THE GATES TO THE TEMPORARY TUNNEL 

During the oonstrucUon of the last section of the dam the river 
wu diverted through a tunnel cut through the isUnd 



the Carey Act, about half of which arn 
taken, there remains over ten million 
acres of surveyed, unappropriated Ian I 
and a much larger area of unsurvey-'! 
land. On a large portion of this watt: 
could be readily brought and crops coul 
be raised. Five million acres lie in ti 
southern belt along the Snake Ri^er vsl 
ley alone. 

The people of the East are, as a rnl-, 
familiar only with the different irrigatio: 
enterprises undertaken by the Cnitr^ 
States government. But in the Weittilit? 
is not a little difference of opinion as : 
the practical merits from the mftikr' 
point of view of the federal phot itf re 
clamation and settlement, and tilt stat- 
plan under the Carey Act. Tlifrlitt-' 
which is best illustrated in the Twit^K- 
project, empowers the state to i nj hi l i ^ 
or to contract for huge irrigation JiBte: 
prises, permits the settler to contMHSl f ' 
a quarter-section or less, and, w i Ibii 6 
water is ready to be delivered in h 
ditches, to settle and begin to im piWf &c 
make a living off the land. He ii fe 
able to acquire title to his holdiaigi pr- 
\ided he clears and cultivates at lawl oer 
eighth within a year, when his pcoper: 
becomes taxable and the commmil^ cs: 
begin public improvements. TJndbr tl 
Newlands Act the federal go^oniDer 
conducts the enterprise and thm Siettlt 
must wait five years before he can Mqui^ 
his title, and must move on when lie ft^ 
his claim, irrespective of the "prmpet: 
of obtaining water. Taxes can 1M ^ 
levied since the property is not tmb) 
There is no doubt, of course, fhcl tK 
Carey Act, allowing of a more fcrib'^ 
method of bringing great areas onder enl 
tivation and turning them over to settleTs 
must be counted as p highly importarr 
factor in the development of the gr^s' 
West. Nor is there as yet danger ! 
huge corporate holdings. At present th 
average holding is approximately ninety 
acres. 

But, whether the enterprise be coir 
ducted by the federal government or nr 
der the Carey Act by private capital, tb^ 
fact remains that the desert of lava du-:i 
is becoming a garden, that the land tkl 
seemed worthless is providing homes ari 
sustenance to thousands who seek inde 
pendence and prosperity, and holds onl 
its promise of opportunity to mBoay men 
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SHIPPING ON THK MEDWAY 



THE NEW TURNERS 



BY 



E. DOUGLAS SHEILDS 




^HE latest sensation in 
the world of art is the 
discovery of several 
hitherto unknown pic- 
tures by Turner. It is 
in a double sense that 
they have been discov- 
ered, for although they 
have latterly lain concealed and forgotten 
in the storerooms of the National Gallery, 
London, they have in former times been 
submitted to committees of directors and 
success* v^e boards of trustees, and pro- 
nounced, ** from their slightness of execu- 
tion or their more or less wrecked condi- 
tion," unfitted for exhibition. 

It is now fifty-five years since Turner 
died and left his paintings to the nation. 
The legacy consisted of 362 pictures, 135 
finished water-colors and no less than 1,757 
studies in color with sketches innumer- 



able. These latter were the result of 
Turner ^s method of work, which included 
a most painstaking and minute study of 
nature. The story is told by one who 
knew Turner, that on one occasion when 
he and several other artists were in the 
country, they all planned to go out one 
morning to their respectively chosen sub- 
jects and compare results in the evening. 
Shortly aft^r leaving the inn at which 
they were staying, they had to cross a 
bridge. Here Turner lagged behind, and 
eventually called to them to go on with- 
out him. At the end of the day the re- 
turning party found him still on the 
bridge, and as the result of his work he 
showed them numbers of studies and notes 
he had taken. They found that he had 
spent the whole day throwing pebbles into 
the water and noting the broken lights 
and shadows that resulted. 
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But although he was most compre- 
hensive and minute in his studies, he was 
in a sense most independent of nature, at 
once truthful and independent of what is 
usually understood as true. Turner has 
been called the dumb poet, and he and 
Shelley are considered the most poetical, 



liant as if just from the artist s hu 
Many of those that have been on exioi 
tion since his death have, as time pas^ 
become cracked, darkened or faded. 

No one has succeeded in unravelin? I 
reason for the neglect of these maht^ 
pieces. On the one hand it is an eiamplr 



A REGATTA ON THE MEDWAY 
This iHoture k in Turner*! happiMt vein. It is full of life and pleasunfale ezhlUrttian 



most learned and the most spiritual, or 
least material, of English poets, each in 
his own sphere. 

That twenty-one paintings by such a 
man should cumber the underground 
premises of the National Gallery seems 
almost unbelievable, but such is the case. 
And the sight of them only makes the 
mystery deeper; for they have merely 
been washed, one or two of them relined 
and slightly varnished, and they hang in 
what is known as the Tate Gallery on the 
Thames Embankment, hailed with delight 
by the art critics, and viewed by a con- 
stant stream of people. Visitors to Eng- 
land this summer will therefore have the 
experience of seeing paintings by one of 
the greatest, if not, as many think, the 
greatest landscape painter, fresh and bril- 



the astonishing want of expert knowW-' 
which characterizes many painters, '^^ 
those prominent enough to be chost^ i 
directors of a national art galler>' '' 
the other it emphasizes the change tte 
has come over English art in recent vvaii 
the ** unfinished" paintings of fift}')^' 
ago being the finished pictures of to^^'^- 
These Turners in their freshness ^^ 
purity come as a fresh revelation of t- 
artist's genius. Ruskin even could ^' 
have dreamed of a greater triumph 
the master he worshiped than the "^' 
that fate has accorded him. The pictii|^ 
seem, however, to vindicate Ruskin alj* 
and defend him from some of the belitt^ 
ment that is leveled at him, for the ^^ 
that he admired in Turner is here bej'^ 
The variety of Turner's 8ubje<?^ 
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gives opportunity for this. We have a 
. gorgeous interior of Petworth, almost fin- 
ished. The rich coloring, the impression 
of height and distance in the great hall, 
the two dogs chasing each other, an arch 
leading to further rooms, form a glowing 
and convincing presentment. 



series. Chief among the former is one 
entitled ** Breakers on a Flat Beach." It 
is a marvelous wide stretch to the sea 
wrapped in whirling mists — a stretch of 
glistening sand with rifts of green sea- 
weed, great cracks and hollows, in one of 
which is a pool with reflections in rich 



YACHT RACING IN THE SOLENT 
Turner waa one of the few painters whose yachts do not suggest a toy shopi They have evidently battled with the dements 



The studies of yacht racing have great 
power and charm. We are reminded in 
looking at them of the truth of the say- 
ing that Turner was one of the very 
few painters whose yachts do not suggest 
a toy shop. They have evidently battled 
with the elements, and present from the 
point of view of composition a most de- 
lightful example of art concealing art. 
They are merely a medley of tossing 
boats, things that are featherweights to 
the turbulent waves beneath them. 

** A Regatta on the Med way '' is in the 
artist's happiest vein, full of life and 
pleasurable exhilaration. Crowds of peo- 
ple and boats, and all of them bathed in 
sunshine. It stands midway between the 
pictures that form what one may call the 
gray series and those that form the gold 



green and brown. In the middle distance 
there is that wonderful gleaming object, 
merely a bit of broken spar, by which 
Turner gives reality and life to the scene. 
Above and beyond all this are huge 
breakers on which light streams from a 
stormy sky. Another picture of Margate' 
from the sea is a marvelous representation 
of the powers of nature in collision. 

Several of the paintings have the blaze 
of light, the effect of illumination and the 
glowing depths beyond it, which one espe- 
cially connects with Turner's name. In 
great contrast to these is the one entitled 
** The Evening Star," the peace and in- 
finite calm of which come like a benedic- 
tion. The quiet sea and shore, the deli- 
cate beauty of the twilight, human, not 
weird or unearthly; the figure on the 
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shore with the capering dog, the form of 
the fisherman instinct with life, and there, 
not because it adds human interest to a 
painting, but because his work took the 
man to that place at that time. 

In the picture called by the committee 
** A Rocky Bay With Classic Figures " 
the main interest is in the deep blue 
water. It is a remarkable study, and the 
closer one examines it the more amazed 
one is at the masterly ease, simplicity and 



Turner's trees and people and animals. 
He always seemed to be looking at them 
not as things but as expressions of life. 
and his main object, whether conscious or 
unconscious, was to portray the life in its 
sheath or vesture. 

An extraordinary eflFect is produced by 
his painting of ** The Visit to the Tomb 
on Easter Morning. ' ' The stone is rolled 
away, but even this, the wide scene and 
the people in the foreground are all sub- 



A ROCKY BAY WITH CLASSIC FIGURES 
One of the most finished pictures of the ooUection 



swiftness of the work, which, with the 
addition of the beauty of the coloring, be- 
comes a dream of delight. These sea 
studies of Turner's, in their freshness, 
suggest very strongly the underlying rea- 
son for his wonderful power in depicting 
it. One feels that he never lost sight of 
the real thing in his painting of its sur- 
face. He always had in his mind the life 
in the ocean, its multitudinous currents 
and eddies, its monsters, its gleaming, 
jeweled depths with forests and scaly 
denizens. One feels that a photograph 
of his seas taken by a Roentgen ray would 
reveal all this to us. It is the same with 



ordinated to the light, undefined in form 
but dominating and wonderfully himi- 
nous, that rises from the foreground into 
the air. 

Several of the paintings belong to the 
latest period of Turner's art, when he 
was broken in health, living, as always, 
his strange double life as an artist-poet 
and dissolute, ignoble man whose one wish 
was to avoid his fellows. At that time 
also a wave of adverse taste in art inclined 
the younger men to laugh at the old and 
broken painter of a past generation. K 
was from this that Ruskin rescued him by 
the writing of ** Modern Painters." 
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BY 



EDGAR B. TOLMAN 

pomnRLT araoiAL oounsbl pob thb oitt of cbioaoo in niAcnoN utioation 

The first instalment of this article appeared in the November number 
of The World To-Day. It began with Chicago's first street railway 
ordinance, that of August 16, 1858, and brought the history of the ques- 
tion down to the ^^ twenty years' truce,** July 30, 1883, Particularly it 
defined the scope and character of the controversies in regard to the so- 
called *' Ninefy-nine-year Act'* of March 6, 1865, translating into plain 
colloquial English, which any intelligent layman could understand, the 
technical legal contentions of the city and companies respectively. 

The second instalment of this article was expected to appear in the 
December number, but before that time the Supreme Court of the United 
States advanced the traction cases and set them down for oral argument 
immediately after the Christmxis recess. In view of this fact, it was deter- 
mined to defer the publication of the second instalment hereof until after 
the decision of the appeal by the Supreme Court so that it could bring the 
history of the question down to the point of the final disposition of the 
legal questions involved. 

The decision of that great tribunal sustained aU the essential legal 
contentions first formulated by Mr. Tolman when, as Corporation Counsel 
of the City of Chicago, he was charged with the responsibly of the city's 
defense. As a result of the great victory, due largely to his conduct of the 
case, Chicago has acquired complete control of the situation and a rational 
solution of the *' traction problem" seems to be within reach. 




[FTER the passage of the 
ordinance of July 30, 
1883, which granted the 
companies twenty 
years' extension of all 
existing street railway 
rights and postponed 
the settlement of the 
controversy for twenty years, the com- 
panies proceeded to reap the rich harvest 
which the twenty-year extension granted 
them. This harvest was composed of 
legitimate and illegitimate profits. No 
reasonable person has ever objected to 
those profits which the street railway com- 
panies might realize from the collection of 
lawful fares in exchange for good service, 
but the profits reaped by setting the print- 
ing presses at work and turning out huge 
quantities of stocks based upon mere wind 
and water, and by the sale of these ** se- 



curities" to innocent and often ignorant 
investors, is a method of money-getting 
which judged by any code of right and 
wrong, is utterly indefensible. 

The Financial Operations of the Street Railwajr 
Companies During the Twenty Years* Truce 

Public franchises are impressed with 
a public trust. The consideration of the 
grant is the performance of a public serv- 
ice at a fair price. In exchange for the 
service the grant should insure to the 
investors adequate returns upon the value 
of the property used by them in the public 
service, but such grants should never be 
made a means for the issuance of bogus 
securities, to be passed off on an unsus- 
pecting public, by a species of confidence 
game at outrageously inflated prices. The 
reader will not find it diflScult, from the 
facts and figures hereinafter set forth, to 
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determine the nature of the financial 
operations of the Chicago Street Railway 
promoters, 

(a) Chicago City Railway Company. 

The Act of the General Assembly of 
Illinois passed February 14, 1859, in- 
corporating this company, fixed its first 
capital stock at $100,000, and provided 
that it might be *' increased from time to 
time at the pleasure of said corporation." 
The company availed itself of the exercise 
of this unrestricted privilege. Its capi- 
talization increased by leaps and bounds 
until in 1901 it reached the aggregate of 
$18,000,000. These figures, however, do 
not represent the actual capitalization. 
During the greater portion of the time ten 
per cent dividends were uniformly paid, 
and the stock sold at from $200 to $400 a 
share. The average market price may 
perhaps be fairly put at $300 until the be- 
ginning of the litigation between the city 
and the company in regard to the expira- 
tion of its franchises, and even then in 
1904 a majority of its stock was purchased 
by the ** Morgan g^yndicate" at a price of 
$200 per share. The increase of the capi- 
talization is shown in the footnote here- 
under.* 

At the instance of a committee of the 
Civic Federation in 1897, an examination 
was made of the books of this company, 
from which it appeared that its total lia- 
bilities, including the stocks and bonds 
shown in the footnote above referred to, 
amounted to $16,851,988.22 and its total 
tangible assets to $11,603,960.71, thus 
leaving an actual deficit of $5,248,027.51.t 
During the entire history of the company 
not a dollar had been charged off the 
company's books for depreciation, al- 

• Stocks and Bonds Total 

Increased to Capitalisa- 
tion. 
1859 Original issue f 500.000 f 500,000 

1881 Stock outstanding 1.500.000 

Bonds outstanding 750.000 2.250.000 

1882 Stock increased to 2.500.000 

Bonds increased to 1,500.000 4.000,000 

1883 Stock increased to 3.000,000 4,500,000 

1885 Bonds increased to 2.500.000 5,500.000 

1886 Bonds increased to 4,000,000 7,000.000 

1888 Stock increased to 4.000.000 8,000,000 

1889 Stock increased to 5.000.000 9.000.000 

1890 Bonds increased to . . . 4.500.000 9,500.000 

1891 Stock increased to 7,000,000 

Bonds increased to 4,620,000 11.620,000 

1893 Stock increased to 9,000.000 13,620,000 

1895 Stock increased to 10,000.000 14.620.000 

1896 Stock increased to 12.000.000 16.620.000 

1901 Bonds taken up and stock 

increased to 18.000.000 

tCbicago Street Railways. Ctvio FedersUon Report. 
Pp. 71. 72. 



though it had worn out its tracks many 
times over, had abandoned its horse rail- 
way equipment, substituted cable and 
electric motive power and reequipped its 
line several times with new rolling stock. 
Apart from the disputed value of iu 
franchises, which have now been decided 
to have long since expired, its stock, al- 
though then selling at about $300 per 
share, was really worth but little more 
than sixty-five cents on the dollar, or. 
stated otheiVise, one-third of the face 
value of its capitalization, and seven- 
ninths of the average market price of its 
capitalization was '*wind and water." 
The value of this company's tangible 
property was estimated on November 19, 
1902, by Bion J. Arnold, consulting elec- 
trical engineer of the committee on local 
transportation of the city council, to be 
$ll,747,818.69.t Its outstanding stock 
was then and still remains $18,000,000. A 
material allowance should be made for the 
depreciation of the system since that time. 

It is, of course, only fair to say that 
what has above been termed **wind and 
water," is in reality the stock speculator's 
guess at the value of the privilege of col- 
lecting a five-cent fare during the ninety- 
nine years claimed by the company. If 
this ** guess" had turned out to be correct, 
the proper term would have been ** fran- 
chise value." Since the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared the 
** guess" to be erroneous, the valuation 
can be nothing but **wind and water." 

It has been frequently claimed by those 
speaking on behaJf of the Chicago City 
Railway Company that it was entitled to 
special consideration in dealing with the 
city because every dollar of its capitaliza- 
tion was represented by actual money 
paid into the company's treasury. This 
statement may be accepted as literally 
true, but two circumstances should be con- 
sidered in connection with this claim of 
financial rectitude on behalf of the com- 
pany. 

(1) The Civic Federation report, 
above referred to, shows that not a dol- 
lar was ever charged off on the company's 
books for deterioration. No mercantile set 
of books would be considered honest 
under such circumstances. 



t'*R«port on the endneering and opermting feftturas of 
the Chicago Transportation Problem.*' — ^Bion J. Arnold, 
Nov. 10. 1902. pp. lM-109. 
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(2) For the greater part of the in- 
cre^Bused issues of stock and bonds, no real 
money changed hands. The money in the 
treasury which had accumulated as profits 
and was due as dividends was simply re- 
tained by the company, and the increased 
capital stock and bonds issued to the 
stockholders, at par, in lieu of cash divi- 
dends.* 

Moreover the market value of the stock 
on the different dates of its issue varied 
from $440 to $220 a share. This allotment 
of stock was, therefore, a direct bonus to 
the stockholders. In the sixteen years 
from January 1, 1882, to January 1, 1898, 
the total dividends paid by the company 
in money and stock bonuses, according to 
the Civic Federation Report, aggregated 
**the enormous sum of $37,602,187.50, or, 
an average of 44.63. per cent per annum." 

Mr. M. R. Maltby, in his analysis of the 
operations of the Chicago City Railway 
Company, published in the Civic Federa- 
tion Report, above referred to, says: 

'*The Chicago City Railway Company 
could give the city twenty per cent of its 
gross earnings and still pay eight per cent 
dividend upon the actual capital in- 
vested,'^ 

(b) The Yerkes' Companies, 

No adequate account of the extraordi- 
nary financial operations of Mr. Yerkes 
can be given within the limits of this 
article. Only a bare outline will be here 
presented. A full account of the legerde- 
main of this wizard of finance would fill a 
volume. 

The North Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1859. Its origi- 
nal capital stock was only $500,000. At 
the time of its purchase by Mr. Yerkes, its 
total capitalization was about a million 
and three-quarters. The Civic Federa- 
tion Report declares, and supports its 
statement by figures, that this road was 
constructed principally if not entirely 
from profits. The actual value of its 
plant at the date of the Yerkes purchase, 
allowing for depreciation, was about a 
million and a quarter. The market price 
of its stock was then $500 per share, al- 



*Tii the AonuAl report of the oompany to its Btoek- 
boldera with regard to the issue of bonds July 1, 1882, is 
the following statement, "$500,000 of these bonds were 
issued to the stockholders at par and the money used in 
paying a dividend of twenty per cent to the stockholders." 
(Qvio Feder»tioo report, p. 72.) 



though its tangible asseis were consider- 
ably less than its liabilities. 

The Chicago West Division Company 
v/as incorporated on February 21, 1861. 
In 1863 it purchased the West Side lines 
from the Chicago City Railway Company, 
and the extensions thereof into the center 
of the city, for $300,000. At the tune of 
the Yerkes purchase, October 20, 1887, its 
outstanding capitalization was $5,320,000. 
The cost of its total tangible assets, with- 
out depreciation, then aggregated $5,448,- 
635.98. In view of the fact that it was 
necessary to abandon its horse^power 
equipment and reconstruct its lines for 
cable and electric power, its tangible as- 
sets could not then have been more than 
one-half of its capitalization. 

Mr. Yerkes acquired the control of the 
North Chicago Street Railway on May 18, 
1886, under a 999-year lease. A por- 
tion of the consideration thereof was 
that he should equip its principal lines 
with cable power, rehabilitate and equip 
the road, pay interest on all its outstand- 
ing bonds, pay a half-million in cash and 
guarantee dividends of thirty per cent per 
annum on its capital stock payable quar- 
terly. One month later he purcha^ a 
controlling interest in its outstanding 
stock at $600 per share. 

On October 29, 1887, he acquired the 
property of the Chicago West Division 
Railway Company under a 999-year lease 
at a rental equal to thirty-five per cent 
per annum on the capital stock of that 
company, the lessee to assume the out- 
standing bonded debt then exceeding $4,- 
000,000, equip and rehabilitate the lines, 
and purchase a control of the stock, at a 
price concerning which there is serious 
doubt and controversy. His own version 
fixes the price of the stock at about $815 
per share.f 

Mr. Yerkes, therefore, started the finan- 
cial operations of his North and West Side 
companies by purchasing the property 
and the control of the stock of the two 
original North and West Side companies 
at a price enormously beyond the tangible 
value of the property and the par value 
of the stock, notwithstanding the fact that 
each of those companies was already ovei^ 
capitalized nearly one hundred per cent 
more than the actual value of its tangible 



tCivie Federation Report, pp. 136, 13S. 
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assets. The enormous premium that he 
paid was, of course, merely for the value 
of the right of those companies to con- 
tinue to collect a five-cent fare during the 
remainder of the twenty-year truce, that 
is, until July 30, 1903, and for the sup- 
posed value of the disputed right to con- 
tinue in the operation thereof for the bal- 
ance of the disputed ninety-nine-year 
term. 



CHARLPa WERNO 

Preient Chairnmn of G)mmittPo on Ixwal Transportation, a cham- 

pKin of jmmediaU? municipal ownership 

But Mr. Yerkes had devices by which 
he could recoup himself for these enor- 
mous payments. The proposition was to 
him a very simple one. He merely organ- 
ized three new corporations, the North 
Chicago Street Railway Company, with a 
capital stock of $5,000,000, the West Chi- 
cago Street Railroad Company, with a 
capital stock of $10,000,000, and the 
United States Construction Company, 
with a capital stock of $10,000,000; he 
credited himself and his associates with 
$5,000,000 for ** negotiating the leases," 
above referred to and applied it on ac- 
count of the payment of their subscrip- 
tion for capital stock. The contract be- 
tween the North Chicago Street Railroad 
Company and the United States Construc- 



tion Company (both of which he and his 
associates controlled), provided for the 
payment of more than $6,000,000 for work 
which cost not more than $3,000,000, and 
the contract between the West Chicago 
Street Railroad Company and the same 
construction company provided for a 
similar profit certainly not less in amount 

There still remained the unlimited op- 
portimity of issuing bonds by his two 
street railway corporations, and of raising 
through their sale all the actual cash 
which he needed to carry on the work of 
rehabilitation of the properties. When 
this plan was put into operation, Mr. 
Yerkes found it so **easy*' that a little 
later on he organized an additional street 
railway corporation, the Consolidated 
Traction Company, obtained control of 
practically all the outlying suburban 
lines, issued about six and one-half million 
dollars' worth of bonds and fifteen million 
of stock. He then made an operating 
agreement by which all these street rail- 
ways should be practically consolidated, 
and the outlying companies given a right 
of way into the center of the city over the 
other lines.* 

The last of Mr. Yerkes' financial opera- 
tions was the organization of the Chicago 
Union Traction Company by which $32,- 
000,000 of capitalization was superim- 
posed upon the millions already issued, 
without adding a dollar to the actual value 
of the properties. With this last oper- 
ation Mr. Yerkes cleaned up his profits, 
left Chicago, and proceeded to exploit 
larger fields. The total amount of stocks, 
bonds and receiver's certificates now out- 
standing against the Union Traction sys- 
tem approximates $60,000,000, while the 
tangible value of the properties was esti- 
mated by Mr. Arnold, in the report above 
referred to, at less than $15,000,000. 

The Evil Results of Ovcrcapltslixatlon 

It is perfectly clear to any person fa- 
miliar with the street railway controversy 
which has been for so many years vexing 
the people of Chicago, that the practical 
difSculty in coming to an adjustment of 

^Thia mere "thumb-iudl sketch" of the Yerkes finan^al 
operations can be supplemented by reference to the reowds 
of the arouit Coiirt of the United SUtee, Northern DistrieC 
of Illinois, in the case of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York v. The Chicaj[o Traction Company et al. A 
complete record of this htixation, in fifteen volumes, can 
be found in the Chicago Publio Library and in the Itbniy 
of the aty Qub of Caiioaco. 
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matter arises from this enormous over- 
>italization. But for the necessity of 
ying dividends upon this tremendous 
?regate of stocks and bonds, fares could 
ve been materially reduced and the 
>neys would have been available for a 
liabilitation of the properties, so that 
licagOy instead of having the worst 
Gtnsportation system of any great city in 
e veorld, might have had the best. But 
r these obstacles, it would also have been 
simple matter long ago to have deter- 
ined upon a concrete plan either for the 
Lunicipalization of the system, or for its 
peration by private capital on terms fair 
nd advantageous to the city. This is to- 
ay the only obstacle to an immediate set- 
lement of the traction question. The 
wners of bonds and stocks are still hold- 
ng out for terms which will, in part at 
ea§t, put value into their securities, 
^pace does not permit a discussion of the 
•emedies for this condition of affairs, but 
t is at least perfectly obvious that if 
municipalities are to deal safely with 
private capital, in the administration of 
street railways and other public utilities, 
the most important requisite of all is a 
plan which will absolutely prevent the evil 
of overcapitalization. 

The Ycrkct LcgitUittvc CtnuMlgn 

Mr. Yerkes' talents were by no means 
confined to the mere organization of cor- 
porations, the negotiation of ''fat con- 
struction contracts" and profitable ** oper- 
ating agreements," the printing of stocks 
and bonds and the finding of purchasers 
eager to purchase them at high prices ; but 
in the halls of municipal and state legis- 
latures he was a past master in the art 
of promoting the passage of friendly laws 
and ordinances. His campaign here was 
conducted with consummate skill, and his 
failure was due to no fault of his own, but 
to an awakening of the public conscience 
and an organization of the civic forces 
which will always remain one of the most 
brilliant pages in the histoiy of Chicago's 
achievements. 

In 1897, six years prior to the expira- 
tion of the twenty-years' truce, Mr. 
Yerkes and his friends secured the passage 
of the ** Humphrey Bill" through the Illi- 
nois Senate. This bill purported to ex- 
tend the rights of the Chicago street rail- 
ways, by direct grant from the state, for 
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a term of fifty years. Various civic organ- 
izations of Chicago, aroused by so flagrant 
an attempt to purchase at Sprin^eld title 
to the streets of Chicago for half a cen- 
t«ry> ?ave organized battle, and the bill 
was defeated in the House. But Mr. 
Yerkes, though checked, was not beaten. 
He promptly caused a bill to be intro- 
duced in the House, authorizing munici- 
palities to grant fifty-year franchises to 
street railway companies. This so-called 
Allen Bill he succeeded in getting passed. 
Carter H. Harrison, II., was then mayor 
of Chicago. As the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in Chicago, he brought into 
the fight against the Himiphrey Bill, the 
organized forces of his party, and he was 
no less earnest in the fight against the Al- 
len Bill. After the passage of that bill he 
made a public pledge to veto any ordi- 
nance which should pass the city council 
extending street railway rights, and 
vowed that if any such ordinance passed, 
over his veto, he would **eat his brown 
fedora hat in public." No such ordinance 
ever passed. 

Thus far the people of Chicago had 
been on the defensive, but now they took 
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up the attack. Out of sixteen retiring 
senators who voted for the Allen and 
Humphrey bills, only two were reelected, 
and out of eighty-two retiring representa- 
tives, only fourteen were returned to the 
legislature.* This was due in no small 
part to an aggressive campaign in which 
the press and people of Chicago united. 
A movement was immediately instituted 
to procure the election of a legislature 
pledged to repeal the Allen law, and at 
the next session of the legislature the Al- 
len law was repealed. 

The people of Chicago were now thor- 
oughly aroused. A decided public senti- 
ment sprung up in favor of the munici- 
palization of street railways. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to the growth of this idea 
as the action of the street railways them- 
selves. Their assaults upon the principle 
of local self-government, their refusal to 
consider on any fair terms an improve- 
ment of their service, their contumacious 
resistance of city ordinances for cleaning 
and sprinkling their right of way and for 
the issuance of transfers to passengers, 
convinced the people of tins community 
that the service of public transportation 
could no longer be safely entrusted to 
persons who should exploit their privi- 
leges for private gain. 

Mayor Harrison, in his messages to the 
city council and on the stump, announced 
that he would oppose any extension of 
street railway franchises or any settle- 
ment of the existing controversy which did 
not include a waiver of the ** ninety-nine- 
year claim," and the acquirement by the 
city of the right to own and operate street 
railways, and he served notice on the rail- 
ways that if they desired an extension of 
their rights, they must not only assent to 
these terms, but must also cooperate in 
procuring the passage of an enabling act 
from the legislature. 

In 1903, with the aid of Mayor Harri- 
son and of practically all the civic organ- 
izations, together with the aid of the 
united press of Chicago, the Mueller Bill 
became a law, but notwithstanding the 
powerful support of this bill, it might not 
have passed but for the fact that the 
Speaker of the House, evidently carrying 
^ut a preconcerted arrangement, and in 

*A most able uid interestiiic aeooimt of this leciaUtiv* 
5^Pfum may be found in the Atlantio Monthly ofNovem. 
^IJ^ ^ Edwin BiuTitt Smith, who waa an aeUve 
^WpMit in ihoae stirrinc •▼eiitfc 



flagrant defiance of the constittitioii, re- 
fused roll calls on the bill, and under the 
gavel, hammered through a spurious sah> 
stitute. This produced a revolution in the 
House, and one of the most dramatic inci- 
dents of Illinois 's legislative history. 
Representative Burke headed a charge 
upon the Speaker's platform. That 
worthy took to flight and barricaded him- 
self within his private room. The house 
was called to onler, a temporary Sx>eaker 
elected, the unlawful action of the 
Speaker formally rescinded and the Muel- 
ler law was passed. This bill gave j>ower 
to such municipalities as should adopt it 
by popular vote, to own and operate street 
railways. The street railway campaign at 
the State Capitol thus ended with com- 
plete victory for Chicago, and to the i>eo- 
ple of Chicago and to its city council was 
relegated the duty and the power of solv- 
ing this problem for themselves. 

Chicago entered into this work with 
energy and intelligence. Preliminary 
work of the highest order had already 
been done, and most important of all, the 
city council had been redeemed, the dis- 
honest elements reduced to a helpless mi- 
nority, and the places thus vacated taken 
by men of the highest standing and 
character. The city council, during the 
eight years of Mr. Harrison's incumbency 
as mayor, was a legislative body which, in 
character and capacity, took rank second 
to none in the land. 

The committee on local transportation 
of the city council invited the companies 
to deal with it in open session for a set- 
tlement of the controversy, and after more 
than a year of arduous work that commit- 
tee reported favorably to the city coimcil 
an ordinance known as the Tentative 
Ordinance, which provided that the com- 
panies should completely rehabilitate and 
modernize their lines, should issue uni- 
versal transfers on their own lines, and 
transfers over specified routes from one 
company to the other; provided for a 
greatly increased compensation to be paid 
to the city, calculated upon a i)ercentage 
of gross receipts; reserved complete con- 
trol under the police i)ower; provided for 
ultimate municipal purchase and offered 
to the companies a thirteen-year extension 
of all their lines. In reality this was no 
extension, but was a mere mathematical 
equivalent for their exiffting rights as 
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declared by Judge Grosscup in the then 
pending litigation in the Federal Court. 
* * Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad." The street railway com- 
panies declined to accept this ordinance, 
the more extreme elements of the munici- 
pal ownership advocates opposed it, Mr. 
John M. Harlan, the Republican nominee 
for mayor, repudiated it, and it failed for 
want of organized support. The rejection 
of this ordinance by the companies proved 
to be their utter and complete ruin. 

The Battle Id the Courts 

(a) The litigation luiih the Union Trac- 
Hon Company. 

The effort to secure an extension of 
street railway rights from the legislature, 
or from the council, having failed, and the 
twenty years* truce drawing near its close, 
the companies, being still unwilling to 
settle their controversies with the city on 
the terms held out to them, namely, a 
waiver of the alleged ninety-nineryear 
rights and ultimate municipal ownership, 
determined to submit their claims to the 
courts. 

In the year 1901 bills were filed for this 
purpose by Elkins, a non-resident stock- 
holder, but the city defeated this proceed- 
ing on the ground of jurisdiction, and in- 
quiry was not made into the merits. In 
May, 1903, the companies permitted judg- 
ments to be rendered without defense in 
favor of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. Creditors' bills were filed in 
aid of these judgments in the Federal 
Court and receivers appointed. These re- 
ceivers promptly filed ancillary bills 
against the City of Chicago to ascertain 
and protect their rights, under the ordi- 
nances of the City of Chicago and the 
legislative acts of the State of Illinois, in- 
cluding, of course, the so-called ninety- 
nine-year act of February 6, 1865. 

The writer then held the position of 
Corporation Counsel of the City of Chi- 
cago, and the defense of these suits fell 
upon him. He associated with himself, 
Mr. John C. Mathis, who had previously 
represented the city in the Elkins suit; 
Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, who had been 
retained to represent the city before the 
transportation committee in the drafting 
of the ** tentative" ordinance, and Mr. 
David T. Watson, of Pittsburg, and he 
now desires to make public acknowledg- 



ment of the inestimable value of the as- 
sistance brought to him by these able and 
distinguished associate counsel, as well as 
of that contributed by Messrs. Clarence 
S. Darrow and Glenn E. Plumb who par- 
ticipated in the argument of the appeal 
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before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The trial of the case was expe- 
dited in every possible way. Instead of 
a long contested trial, a stipulation was 
made of all the record facts and the case 
argued before Justices Grosscup and 
Jenkins. The opposing claims of the com- 
panies and the city have been stated with 
sufficient fulness in the former instalment 
of this article and can not be here re- 
peated. 

The Circuit Court, after argument of 
the case, handed down an opinion over- 
ruling the contentions of the railway com- 
panies as to all lines except those con- 
structed under ordinances passed prior 
to the adoption by Chicago of the Cities 
and ViUages Act of April 10, 1872, but 
holding that the rights of the company 
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acquired prior to that date, while not ex- 
tended directly by the ninety-nine-year 
act, were none the less indirectly extended 
because the corporate life of the com- 
panies was thereby enlarged ; that the pre- 
existing street railway rights were derived 
not by the city ordinances but by direct 
grant from the state without limit of time 
and endured for the corporate life of the 
companies.* 

Appeals were taken by both sides to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
case was there advanced for speedy hear- 
ing on account of the importance of the 
public questions involved, argued in Janu- 
ary of the present year, and on March 12, 
the Supreme Court handed down an opin- 
ion written by Mr. Justice Day, reversing 
the judgment of the Circuit Court. This 
opinion repudiated the theory of a direct 
state grant, held that the city ordinances 
were valid as made, including the time 
limitations thereof; that the language of 
the so-called ninety-nine-year act was am- 
biguous and consequently inoperative to 
extend the term of the city ordinances. In 
thus deciding, the opinion merely applied 
the rule of law often enunciated by the 

♦Govin V. aty of Chioago, 132 Fad. Rep., p. 848. 



Supreme Court of the United States ac 
followed by every court of the land, tl. 
an ambiguous grant of public privilej 
must be construed against the grantee a: 
in favor of the public; and that **a doi; 
destroys the grant." As a consequence 
this decision, the ninety-nine-year elair 
of the company have been annihilat^ 
and the City of Chicago is put in col. 
plete control of the situation. 

This decision leaves the company wi! 
only such rights in the streets of CI 
cage as are granted by ordinances of ti 
City of Chicago which have not yet ti 
pired according to their terms. Of tb- 
North and West Side systems of the Uni ^* 
Traction Company (excluding the fc^ 
of the Consolidated Traction Company 
approximately two-thirds of the mileai> 
have expired and are now being operate*' 
without warrant of law. Only one-thir 
of the mileage of these companies is pr- 
tected by unexpired ordinances, and tht-- 
lines are rapidly falling in and wiU a. 
expire within ten years. The lines c: 
which the Union Traction Company ac 
quired control by virtue of the operatin: 
agreement with the Consolidated Traeti: 
Company constitute a mileage of 59.2! 
miles. These ordinances begin to expi^ 
in 1909 and fall in rapidly until 191^ 
All of the unexpired lines are on street> 
in the outlying districts of the north aoJ 
west divisions of the City of Chicago, an' 
are not to be compared in importance with 
the trunk lines running into the business 
center. 

(b) The liiigaiion with the Chicaiio 
City Railway Company. 

The litigation above referred to, ori^- 
nally involved the Union Traction system 
only. The Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany had been negotiating with the cit>' 
for a settlement of the controversy. Early 
in 1903, it appeared that this company 
would make no settlement which the city 
could afford to accept. It declined to en 
on record as accepting the ** tentative ordi- 
nance,*' and instituted litigation in the 
Federal Court to prevent the city from 
enforcing an ordinance with regard to 
the exchange of transfers on certain lines. 
Mayor Harrison became convinced that 
this company was contemplating an ap- 
peal to the Federal Court similar to the 
proceedings instituted by the Union Trac- 
tion Company. On March 20, 1903, he 
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addressed a message to the City Council, 
explaining the situation, and submitting 
an ordinance directing the Corporation 
Counsel to file a bill in the state courts for 
the ascertainment of the company's rights, 
and to enjoin it from operating its cars 
upon the streets where its ordinances had 
expired. 

"When the message of Mayor Harrison 
i^as read in the council, it produced a 
profound sensation; that body quickly 
grasped the situation, the ordinance was 
promptly passed, the bill in chancery, 
mrhich had been prepared in advance, was 
signed and sworn to by Mayor Harrison, 
taken to the courthouse and filed. The 
city had thus anticipated the City Rail- 
way Company, preyented the controversy 
from being submitted to a forum of the 
company's choosing, and vested jurisdic- 
tion in the state courts. It was then the 
almost unanimous consensus of opinion 
that the decisions of the state courts were 
much more in favor of the city than those 
of the Federal Court, and that it was a 
great advantage to the city that if the case 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it should go there by appeal from 
the Supreme Court of the state, so that 
the Federal Court should have the ad- 
vantage of an expression of the views of 
the Supreme Court of IDinois upon the 
construction of the Illinois statutes which 
were involved. At a later date quo war- 
ranto proceedings were filed by the State's 
Attorney and Attorney-General against 
the Chicago City Railway Company and 
the Union Traction Company in the state 
court, and the suit above referred to was 
dismissed. 

In an attempt to escape from the juris- 
diction of the state court, tiie Chicago 
City Railway, long after the decision of 
the Circuit Court of the United States 
had been filed, caused itself to be made a 
parly defendant to the receiver's suit 
above referred to, so that it mi^t reap 
the advantage of Judge Grosscup's decis- 
ion, and participate in the appeal to the 
Supreme Court pf the United States. This 
was accomplished against the strenuous 



objections of the city's legal representa- 
tives, but the real mourners to-day are 
the able and astute counsel of the City 
Railway Company, who now find that they 
took passage on a boat which foimdered 
in mid-ocean. 

The Solution of the Probltm 

It is beyond the scope of this article 
(mainly historical in its character) to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of municipflJ con- 
trol and municipal ownership. The 
former has by actual and long continued 
experience been tried and found wanting. 
The latter is regarded by many as neces- 
sarily attended with serious dangers, but 
the record of the vote on the various mu- 
nicipalization proposals submitted to the 
people of Chicago at the polls, clearly 
shows that a majority of the voters have 
become so thoroughly convinced of the 
inherent evils of the present system of 
private exploitation of the public service 
of transportation, with resultant bad 
service, overcapitalization and debauchery 
of the public servants, that they are wil- 
ling to risk the possible evils of public 
ownership, with the belief that the condi- 
tions can not be made worse than they 
are now. 

Some intermediate stage of limited pri- 
vate ownership will probably be necessi- 
tated during the rehabilitation of the lines 
and the expiration of the remaining frac- 
tion of the present companies' imexpired 
terms in the outlying parts of the city, 
but unless some system is devised by 
which the municipality may be assured of 
real control and regulation, and the public 
may receive good service at reasonable 
cost, together with protection against the 
evils of inflated capitalization, the demand 
for. municipalization can not be resisted. 
However this may be, the decision of the 
Federal Supreme Court has greatly sim- 
plified the solution of the problem, and 
if intelligent cooperation between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the mu- 
nicipal government can now be had, the 
end of Chicago's Traction Question is 
near. 
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HOW THE WORLD OF TO-DAY IS PREPARING 
FOR THE WORLD OF TO-MORROW 



The Potential Value of a City Roof 
By George Ethclbtft WaUh 

'< T T) like to make a contract for all the 

JL roofs on this private house block,*' 
said a speculator in real estate in New 
York city. "There are upward of twenty 
or thirty thousand square feet of roofa 
here that represent waste space. But the 
owners don't seem to realize its value, and 
they won't rent it to those who know its 
worth." 

There was a quiet shake of the head, 
which may have indicated anything from 
despair to shrewd speculation. Then in 
reply to a query, he added : 

**What would I do with it! Why, con- 
vert it into an open ^ir sanitarium in 
winter, and run it as a roof garden or 
children's playground in summer. Or if 
the owners objected to such uses I'd make 
a big greenhouse up here and rent it out 
to some gardener who knew how to raise 
hothouse fruits and vegetables in mid- 
winter. In the summer I'd cover it over 
with canvas to protect it from the sun, 
and you could get some of the finest 
flowers of the year right up here. Oh, 
there are plenty of uses to which it could 
be put. Why, only last week I was talk- 
ing with an architect who said he was 
spending more time now over the study of 
the 'extra story' problem than anything 
else. The 'extra story' is what they call 
it, and it is the coming big thing in archi- 
tecture and building. It's going to add a 
few million square feet of floor space to 
our city where sick people can live and 
breathe in the pure air and sunshine. I'm 
a practical man, and not a visionary 
schemer, and I know what I'm talking 
about" 

"Do you know how many square feet 
of roof space are devoted to winter sani- 
tarium purposes in New York to-day! 
Well, as near as I can figure it out, there's 
Pward of 200,000 square feet already in 



use for this purpose. The New Tork 
Foundling Hospital has nearly six thou- 
sand, the Presbyterian Hospitil a couple 
of thousand, and Bellevue and all the 
other hospitals and public institutions 
have open-aor wards on their roofs for 
patients suffering from pneumonia and 
pulmonary diseases. 

"But it's not the public hospitals that 
are alone in this field. Private sanitariums 
are opening up. Doctors and companies 
are converting the roofs into open air 
wards. They are getting roofs cheap, too. 
What is the value of a roof f Oh, nothing, 
just a few dollars a week, says some 
unsuspecting landlord, and he signs a 
lease for five or ten years at a nominal 
rentaL There are certain reservations 
about nuisances in the lease, and that is 
all. Then the sanitarium company covers 
the roof with a wooden floor, runs up a 
six foot wall on the cold north and west 
sides and supplies a roof of canvas which 
can be rolled up or down at will. Some 
partition off part of the roof with glass. 
You get all the sun and fresh air that 
visits the city in winter. There is less 
fog, mist, dust and ashes up there than 
el^where. It is healthier by fifty per 
cent on the roof than in the street below. 
Those who need the sun, and not so much 
cold air, bask and loll around in the sun 
parlors on the roof, and they recover 
nearly as rapidly as if they went South. 
Y'our modem doctor doesn*t ship the con- 
sumptive to some sanitarium now as soon 
as the disease is discovered. He tells him 
to go up on his roof and spend the nights 
sleeping out in the open air and his days 
in resting or walking in the sunshine. 
Why, there's a big population now in 
New York taking the consumptive cure in 
the open air on the roofs. They're doing 
better than half of those who have exiled 
themselves from the city and relatives. 

"The children are being considered by 
the designers of the new architecture. A 
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number of the modem apartment houses 
have roof playgrounds for children. They 
have toboggan slides in winter for them, 
and sand heaps to play in in summer. 
There is an open-air gymnasium on other 
roofs. A number of public men are advo- 
cating the building of all public schools 
and similar institutions with model roof 
gardens and playgrounds. They are bound 
to come soon, and the sooner the better for 
the health of the future generation. 

'*Talk about people's palaces, and the 
lack of space for them in the crowded 
districts! Why, the space is waiting for 
the builders free of cost. The roofs of the 
East Side houses— tenements, apartment 
houses, stores, schools and other build- 
ings—could be converted into the grandest 
people's palace of which man ever 
dreamed. You could have glass-enclosed 
conservatories, outdoor gymnasiums, ball 
grounds, gardens in summer, sun parlors 
and reading rooms in winter. The people 
who now, live without sun and pure air 
could then get all they wanted. Our 
architecture is all wrong when it does not 
make the roof of a city house or public 
building of service. They are ahead of us 
in this respect in Europe. Roof gardens, 
open-air gymnasiums and playgrounds 
are common in the cities of Northern 
Europe, and buildings are nearly all 
equipped with some sort of roof space for 
pleasure or profit. 

"But there is even another point I want 
to mention. Some wise prophet predicted 
years ago that within another century all 
of our winter fruits and vegetables would 
be raised under glass, and that green- 
houses and hothouses would spring up like 
mushrooms near great cities. He failed 
to see that they would spring up right in 
the heart of the city. But they are multi- 
plying rapidly. With a wall on the north 
and northwest sides of the roof to keep out 
the cold winter weather, a hothouse or 
conservatory with a southerly exposure 
can be made to produce winter tomatoes, 
strawberries, lettuce and otiier vegetables. 
I have seen a nimiber of experiments in 
this line. The glass-covered roof was 
heated with steam pipes connecting with 
the heating plant of the house. The boxes 
and pots of plants received more sun up 
there than they would in the country. 
The cost of raising them is no more than 
in the country, and better prices could be 



realized for them when plucked fresh for 
the table within an hour of the time they 
were needed. 

"A good many of the roofs of our 
cities are used to-day for various other 
purposes. A nimiber of pigeon lofts are 
located on them, and I understand the 
owners do quite a thriving business in 
raising squabs for the market. There are 
more than a score of chicken yards on 
New York roofs, filled mostly with fancy 
poultry, and as many dog kennels where 
sick dogs are kept in the sun and fresh air 
for clients. Down in the tenements the 
roofs are used more generally than else- 
where. They are the recreation places for 
many from sunny Italy or Prance, and 
not a few venders of fruits and nuts ripen 
their green produce on the roofs in sum- 
mer and fall. 

"A number of owners of private houses 
in the aristocratic sections of the city have 
converted their roofs into winter and 
summer playgrounds for their children, 
and a good many of the older ones find 
time to go up there and have a snowball 
fight with the youngsters. They would 
never think of doing it in the street, but 
up on the roof it is quite a different mat- 
ter. So you see, altogether the roofs of 
our cities are undergoing a great change, 
and from their final evolution we will 
secure great gains for city dwellers. I 
may be roof-crazy, but I would advise a 
young man to invest in roof leases rather 
than in ground leases. They are cheaper, 
and they have a potential value that may 
mean a fortune ten years from now to 
the lucky owner of the leases." 



A Modern Dlvlnlntf Rod 
By Alfred Grtdenwitz 

THE designing of suitable devices to 
ascertain the situation of imder- 
ground flowing water is one of the most 
ancient problems dealt with by the human 
mind. In fact, the practice of *' divining 
rods " may be traced back to the remotest 
antiquity as well as to the most primitive 
civilizations. The critical scientific mind 
of modern times has long rejected the use 
of these instruments, and only quite re- 
cently has the conviction been dawning 
upon it that they might be something else 
than a toy of superstitious savages. 
In view of the lively discussions that 
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have recently ensued it will be interesting 
to learn that an apparatus has just been 
invented to serve the same purpose as the 



THE NEW SPRING HNDER 

By the Mtion of the macneUsed needle on the dial the n^t ^m m 
of an underground wpmg k determined 



old divining rod, by a Swiss engineer, Mr. 
Adolf Schmid, of Bern. A detailed 
description of this apparatus can not be 
given until later, when its construction 
will be fully protected and the present 
endeavors of prominent Swiss savants to 
find out a scientific explanation of its 
working will possibly have been success- 
ful. 

The apparatus, as represented in the 
illustration, includes a coH of wire, the 
windings of which are insulated from 
each other and in whose range a slightly 
magnetized needle is free to rotate over a 
graduated dial. The coil and needle are 
enclosed in a wooden box covered on the 
top by a transparent glass plate, which 
protects the apparatus against the eflfects 



of wind. The upper half of one of Ihe 
side walls of this box is formed by a 
double glass wall, to allow the scale and 
needle to be eflSdently lighted laterallj 
and to enable the position of the needk 
to be accurately ascertained. 

Where the existence of a spring is pre- 
sumed, the apparatus is installed in such 
a way as to allow the needle to swing in 
an accurately horizontal plane, the axis 
of the coil being placed in the magnetical 
meridian by the aid of an ordinary com- 
pass needle. The slightly magnetixed 
needle is next adjusted to a certain point 
differing, as a nde, from the zero of the 
scale. La the case of the actual existenee 
of an underground stream, the needle will 
oscillate more or less rapidly between 2 
and lO"", while exceptionally reaching a 
limit of 50**. 

The working of the apparatus is illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram, the 
upper part of which shows the character- 
istic line representing the slow, creeping 
of the north pole of the needle from 4* 
to 6° to the east of the zero, aa occurring 
from 10 :08 a.m. to 12 :15 p.m., the appa- 
ratus being installed on the summit of a 
mountain practically free fnmi springs. 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE NEEDLE 06CILLATI0NB OT THE 
SPRING FINDER 

The upper portioo ebowi the daw movemcDt of the Beadle whm 
BO uBderground ipriBge eziei The lower ezfaibtte Um npid oedi- 
Uone whiefa oeour whea the epperataf a loested abore b eprieg 

A distinctly different behavior of tiw 
needle was observed on installing the 
apparatus above some underground 
spring, as represented in the lower part 
of diagram. A series of shaded rectan- 
gles will show both the periods at which 
rapid oscillations of the needle have taken 
place and the extent of these osdUations 
at any given moment. Such an osdUaticni 
is completed within a minute or 
within a few seconds. 
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ELiiy engineers having tested the appa* 
B, have reported favorably on it, thus 
Ting its use to be accessible to anj- 
r, vrhereas the ** divining rod *' seems 
e effective only in the hands of some 
ileged persons possessing a certain 
lisposition. 

ne of the highest authorities in the 
I of radio-activity is engaged in find- 
an explanation for the mysterious 
vity of this apparatus. While radio- 
Lve phenomena, as shown by most un- 
grotmd springs, seem not to have any 
uence on the spring-finder, there seems 
be some connection between its activity 
i the occurrence of ground currents 
ich, as has been stated by recent experi- 
nters, are generated wherever water 
tverses loose ground. 



White Coal and the New Italy 
By O. D. Skelton 

IHE coming exposition at Milan, held 
- to celebrate the opening of the Simp- 
n Tunnel, promises to be as great a reve- 
tion to Americans as the World's Fair 
^ Chicago was to Europeans. We are 
rone to think of Italy, when we think of 
; at all, as a land of only historical and 
rtistic interest, or as the breeding place 
f the hordes of illiterate immigrants who 
orm the substructure of our industrial 
organization. That it is neither living on 
ts past reputation, nor wholly to be 
judged by the street navvy contingent 
m}l be made abundantly dear by the 
Milan exhibition. 

To reveal to the world Italy's remark- 
able industrial expansion in the past dec- 
ade is indeed the underlying purpose of 
the exhibition. Northern Italy is prosper- 
ing beyond all record. The product of 
the silk industry has doubled in the past 
eight years: one-third of the silk thread 
used hi the world is now produced in Italy. 
The cotton miUs, scarcely in existence a 
decade ago, now have an annual output 
worth over $80,000,000. Textiles have 
advanced almost as rapidly. The six thou- 
sand workmen employed in iron and steel 
foundries in 1881 have become ninety 
thousand and Italy to-day is exporting 
steel instead of importing it. The new 
industries of electro-chemistry and electro- 
metallurgy are now especially flourishing 
in various parts of Italy. 



EouUle hlanche, as the French call it, 
or white coal, has been the chief agent in 
the transformation. In more prosaic lan- 
guage, white coal is simply hydraulic 
power, but the epigranunatic French 
phrase was such a happy invention that 
it has become current tluroughout Europe. 
Strictly speaking, it applies only to the 
power derived from glacier streams, rising 
in the eternally snow-crowned Alps. The 
analogous term, houUle verte, or green 
coal, has been adopted at M. Henri Bres- 
son's suggestion, to designate the more 
common form of energy provided by 
streams of humbler source. 

Call it what you please, this newly 
harnessed power is revolutionizing Euro- 
pean industry. It is shifting the seat of 
industrial leadership, giving a new start 
to nations hitherto hopelessly out of the 
race. It is more than a coincidence that 
the great manufacturing countries to-day 
are those which are rich in coal— the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and Belgium. Other causes no doubt have 
contributed to their success, but the pos- 
session of cheap power lies at the foundar 
tion. Now the tables are turned. By an 
almost providential compensation, the 
nations which are poorest in black coal 
are richest in the white. Austria is much 
better supplied with hydraulic power than 
Germany, France than England, Switzer- 
land than Belgium, Canada than the 
United States. When it is further con- 
sidered that the white coal is subject to 
neither exhaustion nor interruption by 
strikes, the full richness of the promise it 
offers b^ns to be realized. 

Italy is one of the best endowed of 
European nations in this regard: the 
available power her rivers hold is esti- 
mated at between nine and ten million 
horse-power, an amount equal to the total 
steam power of the world to-day, exclusive 
of that used on railways and steamships. 
And although only a beginning has been 
made in utilizing this great heritage, more 
power has been developed than in any 
other country in Europe. The chief 
source of the power is in the lakes and 
streams fed by the rains and melting 
snows of the Alps. Some of these lakes, 
twenty-five miles long and a thousand 
feet deep, at varying elevations above the 
sea, form ideal reservoirs of energy. The 
streams flowing from the Apennines, 
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which, tmlike the Alps, are bare of snow 
for eight months of the year, can not be 
relied on for as abundant or as constant 
power and consequently the chief develop- 
ment has taken place in the north, especi- 
ally in Lombardy and Piedmont The 
power is applied to an endless variety of 
purposes. The great steel works at Come- 
gliano are driven by electricity. The 
street railway of Milan is operated by 
power from the waterfall of Pademo on 
the Adda. Tegnano lights its streets and 
runs its factories from power generated 
at Vizzola on the Ticino. Electric traction 
is used on many of the lines centering 
about Milan, and it is proposed to divert 
the historic Voltumo to provide for the 
electrification of the road between Rome 
and Naples. Everywhere the electric cur- 
rent has stimulated the peninsula into new 
life. 

A momentous aspect of the movement is 
the effect it is having in reviving domestic 
industry and making farm life more at- 
tractive. Prom the central distributing 
stations power can be transmitted in as 
small quantities as desired, without ap- 
preciable loss. Italian economists are pre- 
dicting the passing in many lines of work 
of those huge ugly caravansaries of toil 
where the modem factory system herds 
its workers by the thousand. Already 
statistics show a decided increase in the 
number of petty industries. On the land 
again, electricity is being applied with 
remarkable results, though not very ex- 
tensively as yet. On some large estates 
every part of the farm is lighted by elec- 
tricity; threshing mills, grist mills, feed 
cutting machines, chums, are run by its 
magic aid, and even electrical plows are 
in use, run by batteries charged from sub- 
stations in the field, or by cables stretched 
between i)ower cars on either side the 
field. 

The new power is not to be credited 
with the whole of the improvement in 
Italy ^8 condition. The easing of the 
crushing load of taxation— thrice as great 
in proportion to income as in England 
and Prance— by more economical manage- 
ment, has been a helpful factor. Italy's 
labor too, is a valuable asset; cheap it 
has always been, and eflScient and adapt- 
able it is now proving itself in many a 
ombard factory. On the land the growth 
* cooperation is lifting the peasant out 



of the slough of despond; he buys his 
seed and implements and sells his prod- 
ucts through cooperative syndicates, uses 
the cooperative threshing machine, the co- 
operative olive press, the cooperative dis- 
tUlery and creamery, and borrows money 
at a reasonable rate from the cooperative 
village bank. 

Wholesale emigration, again, is redac- 
ing the pressure of population: every 
year half a million of Italy's children 
leave her shores. In some sections, it is 
true, the drain has been so enormous as 
to be a danger rather than a relief. "When 
Signer ZaniEirdelli, the late premier, was 
making an official tour through the Basili- 
cate, he was surprised on entering a cer- 
tain village to find no arches of welcome, 
no effusive deputations, only the mayor 
with his pessimistic greeting: ''I wel- 
come you in the name of our eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom three thousand 
have just left for America, and the other 
five are preparing to follow." But on 
the whole the emigration has been bene- 
ficial. A new Italy has sprung up on the 
Platte and in Brazil, furnishing an im- 
mense outlet for Italian exports, while 
the remittances sent home from Italians 
resident in the two Ajnericas are esti- 
mated at $75,000,000 a year. Nor are all 
the emigrants lost forever. The official 
returns put the proportion of temporary 
emigration at fifty-five per cent. One- 
half the half million emigrants, that is, 
intend to return to Italy as soon as tiiey 
have sufficiently spoiled the Egyptians. 
Many go and return the same year: all 
the dogmas of political economy as to the 
immobility of labor seem set at naught by 
the spectacle of thousands of men sailing 
every year half way across the world to 
help harvest the wheatfields of Argen- 
tina, and then returning to spend the 
other half year cultivating their little 
olive orchards on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines. 

With white coal providing almost un- 
limited power, finances on a sound foot- 
ing, the surplus indigent population 
drained off by emigration, Italy seems 
well on the highroad to prosperity. The 
past generation worked out her political 
freedom, shook off foreign rule and 
welded the discordant fragments into 
one. The next promises to achieve hor 
economic salvation. 
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The Preservation of Infant Life 
By M. V. Shailer 

IN Prance, where there has been so much 
agitation because of the serious falling 
oflf of the birth rate, various and many 
have been the expedients resorted to, to 
save the little ones. Rewards are offered 
and assistance given to those poor women 
who are willing to observe instructions. At 
one town every mother is awarded a sti- 
pend of two shillings a month after the 
first year is completed. 

In several English and French towns 
voluntary helpers are doing a great deal 
to enlighten the mothers and pure milk 
depots are one of the first steps of the 
sanitary crusader's policy. This step is 
a most necessary one as probably no other 
one feature of child care is so responsible 
for the high death rate as bad mi&. The 
idea that milk should be pure, absolutely 
pure and clean, for a tiny infant, or in 
fact, for any infant of larger growth, has 
not yet taken hold of the mind of the aver- 
age mother. *'Milk is milk and that's the 
end o' it," would seem to be the settled 
conviction of ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred mothers in this country no less 
than in other countries. The matter of 
** clean" milk is a story in itself and ac- 
cording to an eminent sanitarian is one 
which is as vital to the body i)olitic be- 
cause it will **save" the infants, as that 
of the low birth rate which has recently 
so stirred the public mind. 

European countries have records of in- 
fantile mortality which are shocking to an 
enlightened civilization, although many of 
them are far in advance of our own states 
from a sanitary standpoint. In England, 
the average death rate of children imder 
one year of age, for the whole country, 
was from 1893 to 1902, 152 in 1,000, but 
was recorded as being twice that number 
for the cities and towns. In one summer 
there were 52,837 infants' deaths in the 
large towns of England, the rate being 
275 in 1,000 for the same period. Fre- 
quently during summer the hospitals for 
children in London are taxed beyond their 
capacity. In Birmingham more than 
3,000 babies die annually. 

Germany has a record which is astound- 
ing for that domestic country where all 
young women are compelled to learn how 
to cook and sew and keep house, and are 



supposedly learned in the domestic arts. 
Two million children are bom in one year, 
and yet as many as four hundred thou- 
sand die before one year old, making the 
rate for the German Empire two hundred. 
In pretty Munich where it would seem 
that conditions are favorable for public 
hygiene, the death rate has been as high 
as 419, an average of 824 in 1,000. Our 
own country makes little better record, for 
in the District of Columbia the rate in 
1900 was over 275, other states being a 
little lower, but still too high. In Massa- 
chusetts, eight cities averaged 186 to 304, 
and New York was about 159, almost all 
the New England States being higher. 

From various British reports it is 
learned that improper feeding is the prime 
cause of the great mortality among in- 
fants under one year of age, and in a 
German record of investigation the state- 
ment is made that of the 4,075 deaths of 
infants which occurred in Munich in the 
year 1903, 3,395 were bottle fed, which 
would show conclusively that aa^ificial 
feeding has its very serious side largely 
because of the ** unclean" milk given. 

Surely the cry of the child is heard 
throughout the land. The efforts to pro- 
tect child life by the various Child Labor 
Committees in this country is echoing 
back a response, and is awakening a deeper 
interest in the lives of our future citizens, 
but we are letting thousands on thousands 
of little ones die of preventable causes, 
and ignorance plays a very large part in 
the tragedy. If birth rates are alamingly 
low, as statistics seem to indicate, there 
should be a determined policy on the part 
of every community to preserve those that 
are bom. In Europe the cry is no less 
vigorous, and agitation is getting in some 
good work in throwing such startling fig- 
ures on the canvas of publicity. 



Teaehlntf Socialism on the Statfe 
Bjr L. fnnem Pierce 

rilwO years ago a little group of men 
-■- and women earnestly interested in 
art and social progress met in the Berkeley 
Lyceum in New York City and organized 
what is known as **The Progressive Stage 
Society." This movement was the out- 
growth of a sincere desire to bring to the 
American stage dramas of purpose and 
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therefore of literary value, dealing with 
any great public movement and all social 
questions. It was a movement actuated 
by no commercial motive whatsoever. As 
the European drama has become the 
mouthpiece of the people, as it is more 
brilliantly and more subtly than the press, 
the medium for the agitation of civic and 
social rights, so it is tiie object of this so- 
ciety to foster a drama by means of which 
earnest and serious topics of scientific, 
political, and sociological import may be 
vividly portrayed for public considera- 
tion. 

In a metropolitan center, where the 
theater ia regarded merely as a source of 
amusement, fiie struggles of any society to 
foster an exoteric drama of purpose are 
necessarily intense. The Progressive Stage 
Society has faced ridicule and nonsupport 
from the day of its inception, but lives 
yet, thriving with an almost feverish 
energy under the ardent leadership of its 
originator and president, Julius Hopp. 
Its membership ia growing steadily, it 
possesses its 0¥ni company of players, who 
make public appearances once every 
month in a play or a series of plays deal- 
ing with the criminal phases of our 
economic system, with political hypocri- 
sies, and with questions of Socialism. 

The dearth of American-made dramas 
dealing with socialistic problems, and the 
paucity of socialistic leaders and writers 
with the dramatic gift, make it necessaiy 
for the society to draw upon the dramatic 
literature of other countries for ap- 
propriate material for public perform- 
ances. Though the social drama alone is 
exploited, the European stage is so rich in 
masterpieces of this order that no embar- 
rassment of material ever confronts the 
society. Those whose social dramas have 
been and will be presented are Tolstoi, 
Maxim Gorky, Ibsen, Bjomson, Haupt- 
mann, Strindberg, Maeterlinck, d'An- 
nunzio, Mirabeau and George Moore. 
Hence the Progressive Stage Society is 
serving a twofold purpose in spreading 
the tenets of Socialism in the most con- 
vincing way possible, and at the same 
time bringing to the attention of students 
and lovers of the higher drama the best 
dramatic literature of the day. 
However, native plays are especially 
ught for and it is hoped to foster a 
idem drama out of American soil and 



conditions, which will be an honest axid 
sincere expression of democracy. To 
demonstrate to the followers of the society 
the kind of plays desired, Julius Hopp 
recently wrote and produced in the Berke- 
ley Lyceum two one-act plays called 
**Poor People" and **The Brotherhood of 
Man," both of which described some of 
the existing evils against which Socialism 
is now struggling. 

A recent appeal was made to the labor 
unions for cooperation in this movement, 
and a number of labor organizations have 
responded. The society found it expedi- 
ent then to form a new suborganization 
called '*The Theater of Labor" for the 
purpose of producing plays of a nature 
suitable mainly for working people, and 
presenting not only labor and socialistic 
drama, but such classics and modem 
comedy as may prove entertaining to this 
specific class. Concerts and entertain- 
ments will be given throughout the sum- 
mer for the labor unions, and in the coming 
fall **The Theater of Labor" will be regu- 
larly ensconced in a New York playhouse^ 
with a stock company of its own, giving 
plays at stated intervals appealing di- 
rectly to the laboring class, and making 
appeals for them. 



The Evangelistic Field 
By F. p. Sellers 

MUCH has been written and publicly 
uttered about the coming of the 
American revival. To this has been added 
the statement that there are everywhere 
signs of its coming. The careful observer 
and the workers in the field say that it 
is here; and, in fact, it is. There is more 
interest shown in church circles than for 
ten years past and the work is only 
started. 

There are going on at the present time 
in the United States two of the most im- 
portant church movements known in a 
generation. They are very much alike in 
many ways and yet in many others are 
quite dissimilar. They are presided over 
by two Americans: one is the Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D. D., for six years 
pastor of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia and for five years 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
in New York city. The other is the Rev, 
R. A. Torrey, D. D., for years closely and 
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intimately associated with D. L. Moody, 
the director of the Bible Institute in Chi- 
cago, and a man who has made the most 
remarkable tour of the world kno¥ni in 
recent years. Both of them have been 
largely trained for the work to which 
they . have been called. They are both 
ordained ministers, both college grad- 
uates and men who have made a success 
of life in other positions than the ones 
they are now filling. 

Dr. Chapman is leading what is kno¥ni 
as simultaneous campaigns and evangel- 
istic campaigns in cities. Dr. Torrey has 
been conducting great mass meetings in 
Philadelphia and has been preaching to 
audiences of five or six thousand people 
every night 

Dr. Chapman believes that the best way 
to move a city is to move out from as 
many centers as the city demands. Dr. 
Torrey believes in the great central meet- 
ing and is still carrying on the plan which 
was so successful in the days of Mr. 
Moody; namely, attempting to move the 
city with only a great central district. 
Both methods have their warm adherents 
and advocates. It is true that the larger 
number of people can be reached in the 
simultaneous campaign, yet Dr. Torrey 's 
audiences will number six thousand or 
more each night. In cities like Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, under Dr. Chapman's 
plan, at least fifteen thousand people 
gathered nightly in the various districts 
and listened to the preaching of the dif- 
ferent evangelists. 

Under Dr. Torrey 's plan he is the 
leader and is in charge of the entire work. 
Under the plan of Dr. Chapman, while he 
is charged with the responsibility of the 
campaign, the leadership is shared with 
the other evangelists, and each worker is 
supreme in his own district. It is thought 
by many church people that the operation 
of both of these plans presents to the 
American church the (greatest opportunity 
for the mightiest awakening that the 
church has ever known. 

Under the direction of both men, much 
is made of the music. Dr. Torrey 's name 
is inseparably connected with that of Mr. 
Charles M. Alexander, who is a masterful 
leader and one of great magnetism and 
power. Dr. Chapman's associates are Mr. 
Pred Butler, who formerly sang in opera, 
but has consecrated his magnificent voice 



to the service of the Lord and has thrilled 
thousands of people with his singing; 
and Mr. Charles P. Allen, who leads the 
congregational singing, and is quite the 
equal of any director of evangelistic 
music the country has known in recent 
years. 

The Torrey- Alexander meetings in To- 
ronto and Philadelphia have been imus- 
ually successful. Not since the days of 
Mr. Moody have such crowds gathered to 
hear the plain straightforward preaching 
of the gospel. Dr. Chapman's meetings 
have stirred cities like St Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Syracuse and Mobile, from center to 
circumference. 

The views held by these two men are 
practically identical. As touching in- 
spiration, the divinity of Christ, the 
atonement, etc., their views are exactly 
the same. 

Their style of preaching is entirely dif- 
ferent. Dr. Torrey is argumentative, 
forceful and strong in his addresses. Dr. 
Chapman is considered to be equally 
forceful, but without apparently attempt- 
ing to do so, he appeals more strongly to 
the affections and emotions. So far as 
can be seen the results of the labors of 
the two men are equally great. 

The organization of both movements is 
well-nigh perfect; the machinery is kept 
well out of sight but it moves neverthe- 
less with precision. Both Dr. Chapman 
and Dr. Torrey believe most heartily in 
the need of an awakened church to meet 
the problems of the times and one of the 
splendid results of their campaigns is the 
increased participation on the part of 
church members in personal work among 
those who are out of touch with Christ 
and the church. 

The daily papers in all the cities where 
these men labor are most generous in the 
space devoted to reports of the meetings, 
and in this way the evangelists reach 
thousands of people who can not hear 
them personally. 

Dr. Chapman is at the head of the great 
evangelistic committee which has been ap- 
pointed for the last four years by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and it is no doubt due largely to 
Hie work of this committee and especially 
of Dr. Chapman that there is to-day such 
an increased interest in aggressive relig- 
ious work throughout our country. 
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History and Biography 
The Derelopment of Palestine Exploration. 

By Frederick Jones Bliss. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. xvii, 337. $1.50 net 

No American since the days of Edward Bob- 
inson has done any work in the exploration of 
Palestine comparable with that of Dr. Frederick 
Jones BUss. For some time he was in charge of 
the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
in the estimation of a good manj of those who 
know the situation, ought to be in that position 
to^y. He brings, therefore, not only historical 
knowledge but practical experience to the dis- 
cussion of the subject in his volume of Ely 
Lectures for 1903. Into these lectures he has 
packed an extraordinary amount of information 
concerning the work done by his predecessors in 
Palestine from the days of the Roman Empire. 
Particularly interesting is his account of the 
mediaeval and renaissance explorers. Doctor 
Bliss sketches rapidly the work of men from 
Fabri to Bobinson, and shows an admirable 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject 
His treatment of the work of Bobinson is de- 
servedly appreciative. Bather more severe is his 
treatment of Fergusson and Benan, although he 
properly recognizes the latter 's literary ability. 
His account of the work of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund is of necessity brief, but is a well 
proportioned summary. His treatment of the 
work of Petrie and of himself is a fine example 
of modesty and of sound judgment. His last 
chapter contains some admirable advice to would- 
be explorers relative to their relations with the 
Turkish government Doctor Bliss, as well as 
any living man, knows the ins and outs of Turk- 
ish administration so far as excavation is con- 
* cemed, and we commend his advice to persons to 
whom it applies. 

Bawaiian Yesterdays. Chapters from a Boy's 
life in the Islands in the Early Days. By 
Henry M. Lyman, M.D. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $2 net 

The late Henry Munson Lyman, one of the 
most widely known and justly honored of the 
earlier physicians of Chicago, has left behind him 
these charming reminiscences of his early life at 
Hilo, HawaiL Here he was bom in the bamboo 
house of his devoted missionary father, more than 
seven^ years ago, and in Hawaii were spent the 
first eighteen years of his life in close companion- 
ship with another missionary's son, Titus M. 
Coan, who likewise became a distinguished phy- 
sician. 'I Hawaiian Yesterdays" is not a great 
book, but it is delightful reading, a word cinemato- 
graph of missionary life in the Sandwich Islands 
in the early forties, taken with a loving hand, an 
artist's eye for color and beauty, and a saving 
lense of humor even in matters ecclesiasticaL 



Lincolii, Master of Men. By Alonxo Botha- 
child. Boston: Houghtcmy MiiBin ft Co. Pp. 
531. $3 net 

Mr. Bothschild attempts no new life of lineofai 
and adds very little if anything to our knowledge 
of him. He really writes only upon that phase 
of Lincoln's life which is embodied in hia title. 
In so doing he brings toother an extraordinary 
amount of capital material showing the abiH^ 
of Lincoln to control men and eircumstaneea. As 
interesting as any chapters are those in whidi he 
describes Lincoln's conquest of Seward smd 
Stanton. One comes from the book with a new 
appreciation of the strength of the great lOi- 
noisan. The volume belongs to that class of 
literature which lies on the middle ffroond 
between history and biography, and will serve 
most admirably as an introduction to the one and 
a summary of the other. Above all it lets the 
reader feel the human side of the great epoch to 
which Lincoln belongs. 

RecoUections by WiUiam O'Brien, M.P. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. ix + 
518. $3i>0net 

These ''BecoUections" cover only the first 
thirty years of Mr. O'Brien's memorable career 
as journalist and politician, i« e., 1852-1882. 
They^ cast, however, very strong sidelights upon 
the Irish history of this period, especiaUy upon 
the personalities of Pamdl, Archbishop Croke, 
Dillon, McCarthy, Davitt and others, all identified 
with the struggle for a more tolerable Ireland. 
Here is your traditional Irishman, the man of 
deep feeling, pervaded by a keen sense of family 
ties and supported by an abiding religions f ait^ 
who in the midst of adversity, humiliating 
poverty, and bitter disappointment, and crippled 
by ill health never wavers in his belief in the 
justness of his cause, or in his confidence in its 
ultimate success. If the iron of bitterness has 
entered his soul, these pages do not reveal it 
Instead they abound in sparkling humor, pathetic 
tenderness and unfailing optimism. 



If ever there were a loyal friendship since the 
days of Boswell it was that of Francis Wilson 
for Joseph Jefferson. The records of that friend- 
ship, circumstantial and full of admiration, are 
to be found in Mr. Wilson's handsome volume, 
"Joseph Jefferson" (Scribner's, $2 net), which 
has just appeared. Ajiy description of the book 
does it injustice. It is an ideal collection of 
anecdotes setting forth the lovable character and 
versatility of the great actor. A large portion 
of its material has already appeared in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, but in its present shape the 
reminiscences appear to be much fuller, and the 
impression made by continuous reading is noie 
distinct Mr. Wilson writes in a ddightfnl^ 
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Bimple and sympathetic fashion of his old friend, 
and the book deserves to become a permanent ad- 
dition to the literature of reminiscence. 

When the volume of the "Upton Letters" (O. 
P. Putnam's Sons), by T. B., appeared last year 
it received much favorable critical comment. It 
is ^tifying to know that it has been necessary 
to issue a reprint of the book. Since this edition 
has appeared the author has been discovered to 
be Arthur Christopher Benson, son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The letters or essays 
show a keen sense of beauty in literature and 
nature, and the themes suggested by an intel- 
lectual life are ably discuss^ in EneUsh unde- 
filed. 

Literature 

"Old Tales From Home,'' by Alice Zimmem 
(Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25), is much 
more ih&n a pars^hrase of Yirg^, Ldvy and Ovid, 
though it tells again the story of the fall of 
Troy, the founding of Lavinium and the early 
days of the Latin dty. They will be almost as 
interesting to the American youth to-dfnr as they 
were to those lads in the dty on the ^ber who 
heard them from their father's lips and by them 
were stirred to augment the dty's glory. 

"The Study of a Novel" by Selden L. Whit- 
comb (Heath & Co» $1.25), is serious-minded and 
laborious, full of diagrams, analysis, and formu- 
las, with something about Silas Mamer on almost 
every page. It does not discuss the art of writ- 
ing fiction or trace the history of the novel as a 
literary form. The reader is glad to learn that 
when Mr. Kipling used to say, "But that's 
another story," he really meant, "But this is 
a single action too independent to be woven into 
the present plot." 

"The Opal Sea" (Scribner's, $1.25), by John 
C. Van Dyke, might be called the Baedaeker of the 
oceans. It is a guide-book to the beauties of the 
sea and tells one everything one would Uke to 
know about the tides, currents, waves, depths, 
and every phase of the mighty oceans. The 
wealth of material treated from a identifio 
standpoint, the marginal titles, and complete 
index make it a reference book unique of its 
kind. But it is primarily a book of color and 
atmosphere, of impressions and appearances, and 
the real joy of the author is in his recoros of 
the splendors of the ever-changing sea. 

Among other modem improvements andent 
Athens possessed a ' * new drama ' ' if not a ' ' free . 
theater." Euripides, the problem poet, was the 
Ibsen, the Maeterlinck and the Bernard Shaw of 
the Athenian stage. And the audiences of Aris- 
tophanes found as much entertainment in the 
parody and discussion of his innovations and 
parodies as the twentieth century reader can 
extract from any or all of Mr. Huneker 's * ' Icon- 
oclasts." The theme is one to tempt a French- 
man, and it has been treated with characteristic 
French luddity and charm by the late Paul 
Decharme, Professor in the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris. Efis book, "Euripides and the Spirit of 
his Dramas" (Macmillan, $3 net), favorably 
known to scholars for the past fourteen years, is 
now made accesdble to the English reader in the 
excellent translation of Mr. James Loeb, a pupil 



of Professor John Williams White^ who himself 
contributes by way of introduction a racy and 
readable plea for Euripides. The work may be 
warmly recommended to students of the drama, 
literary sodeties, and the intelligent "generid 
reader." 

Professor Maurice F. Egan, of the Catholic 
University of America, has published in "The 
Ghost in Hamlet and Other Essays" (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., $1 net), a number of critical 
essays in literature. They are entertainingly 
written and are concerned largely with Shakes- 
peare. Professor Egan has a pleasant, flowing 
style, and^ his critidsm is seldom very unrelent- 
ing. An interesting essay and somewhat out of 
the ordinary is that upon "The Imitation of 
Shakespeare," in which he discusses Tennyson, 
Browning, De Vere and a variety of other poets 
who have attempted in modem poetry to repro- 
duce some motif of Shakespeare. 

Political Economy and Social Science 

The Heart of the Railroad Problem. By Frank 

Parsons. Boston: little, Brown & Co. Pp. 

viii, 364. $1.50 net. 

Few men have given more careful attention to 
the study of railways than Doctor Parsons. His 
interest, however, is not so. much practical as en- 
cyclopedic The present volume is a serviceable 
collection of facts bearing upon the railway dtu- 
ation. It might almost be called a dictionary of 
railroad legislation and practice. It explains 
various technical terms and gives an account of 
the dealings between corporations and railways, 
together with the various methods adopted to 
receive rebates and keep within the law, and 
closes with a discussion as to the posdbility of 
regulation of railway rates by the public Doctor 
Parsons believes in public ownership as well as 
control, and that the best solution of all diffi- 
culties will be in the socialization of the railway 
systems. His volume is one which any person 
wishing to keep in touch with the present situ- 
ation might well read. It differs, however, from 
a number of recent volumes on railways in being 
the work of a spedalist in sodal theories and in 
bookmaking rather than in the actual operation 
of railway systems. 

A very attractive little volume is Professor 
Charles Zeublin's "A Decade of Civic Develop- 
ment" (The University of Chicago Press, $1.25), 
containing as it does a dozen or more of full- 
page illustrations of some of the best products 
of the decade of dvic progress described. There 
is much in the earlier general chapters that will 
be new and interesting to those who have not 
been following the subject discussed, and even 
workers in the field of dvic improvement will find 
the four chapters on "Metropolitan Boston," 
"Greater New York," "The New Washington" 
and ' ' The Harrisburg Plan ' ' full of information 
and interest. Professor Zeublin is one of the 
most prominent advocates of munidpal improve- 
ment, and his volume has something of the fervor 
of the propagandist His attacks upon unworthy 
men and objects are sometimes very vigorous. 
Witness his strictures upon one of the ardiitects 
of the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
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«* Elements of Bu«me«B Law," hy Professor 
Ernest W. Huffcut (Qinn & Co., $1; mailing 
price, $1.10), is intended as a text-book for non- 

Srofessional students of business law^ and is weU 
tted for that use. Among the subjects treated 
are: sales of personal property, insurance, ne- 
gotiable instruments, agency, employers' liability, 
partnerships, corporations, and sales, mortgages 
and leases of real estote. A few well selected 
forms are used to illustrate the text. In no 
recent book can a layman or a lawyer find so 
much of the law that governs ordinary business 
stated BO clearly and accurately in such small 
compass. To the lawyer it furnishes a manual of 
principle stripped of the confusing doud of ab- 
stracts of cases. 

It is not easy to classify Joaquin Miller's 
*'The Building of the City Beautiful" (Brandt, 
$1.50 net). It is a most characteristic combina- 
tion of autobiography, personal opinion,^ religious 
enthusiasm, sodological vision, and filial piety. 
It passes rapidly from bathos to exquisite word 
picture, and thence to poetry. Joaquin Miller 
is in earnest, however, whether he treats of poli- 
tics, Indians, Christianity, or the social ideal, 
and throughout the book runs the vitality of his 
mountains. 

Religion and Philosophy 

ChristiAn Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.75 net. 

Daniel A. Huebsch has translated Otto Pfleid- 
erer 's public lectures, **Die Entstehung des 
Christentums, " and has done the work with sin- 
gular success. It would be hard to find a better 
specimen of translation. The book itself is val- 
uable as putting into the hands of the general 
reader a succinct account of the position of 
Pfleiderer. His other volumes are too technical 
to win popular attention. Pfleiderer 's positions 
are radical, but the significance of his work can 
not be overvalued. With him Christianity is not 
a supematuralistic religion, and his discrimina- 
tion between the legendary and the essential ele- 
ments of the New Testament is sometimes more 
philosophical than historical. It is a book to be 
commended to all thoughtful persons interested 
in modem critical movements m theology. 

The Problem of the Old Testament Considered 
with Reference to Recent Criticism . By James 
Orr, D.D. The Bross Library, Vol. III. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. Pp. lii 
+ 562. $1.75. 

Professor Orr's book presents good credentials. 
Its author was awarded the Bross Prise of $6,000 
for this work by the committee in charge, namely. 
Professor Ladd, of Yale; Professor Ormond, 
of Princeton, and Professor George Frederick 
Wright, of Oberlin. The book falls under that 
section of the Bross bequest which declares its 
purpose to be '' to caU out the best efforts of the 
highest talent and the ripest scholarship of the 
world ... to demonstrate the divine origin 
and authority of the Christian Scriptures." 
Professor Orr has contributed a careful exam- 
ination and criticism of the modem historical 



method as applied to the interpretation of thd 
Old Testament. His conclusion is unfavorable 
to the new method and wholly on the side ot the 
accepted, traditional schooL He has givem ns 
exactly the kind of book for which many thongiit- 
ful men have long been waiting. There have 
been denunciations of criticism without number; 
but sober, scholarly works on the traditional aide 
have been conspicuously absent in recent years. 

The present book is the best thing from the 
traditional point of view now before the public; 
and it is probably safe to say that on the whole 
nothing better can be done. But after all, it is 
the work of a theolof^ian we are reading, rather 
than that of a historian, or even of an onUased 
interpreter. The author has come to his task 
with certain well-defined dogmatic presupposi- 
tions, and it is in the interest of thMe that he 
pursues his investigation. He is urged on in his 
work by his fear of the modem critical hypoth- 
esis as likely to "prove subversive of our Chris- 
tian faith, and of such belief in, and use of, the 
Bible as alone can meet the needs of the living 
Church." But the case of criticism can not be 
settled in any other way than by a calm, unprej- 
udiced valuation of the facts, apart from their 
theological implications. "Whether the tradi- 
tional theories furnished a better explanation 
of these facts than do the newer hypotheses 
will not be hard to determine for the intelligent, 
unprejudiced student who will compare Profes- 
sor Orr's work, e. g., his discussion of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, with the methods and results of 
modem criticism in the same field. In any case 
the existence of religion is not to be staked npon 
the correctness of any school of exegesis. 



Henry S. Pritchett, formerly President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, now Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Foundation, has collected 
some of his talks to college students in a little 
volume entitled '*What Is Beligionf (Boston: 
Houghton, Miiflin & Co., $1 net). The little 
volume contains exceedingly interesting and 
stimulating discussions of religious matters. 
President Pritchett comes to all his problems 
through the door of science and yet finds in 
Christianity something which is at heart one 
with the scientific spirit. Those ministers who 
feel that any questioning of miracles and the 
resurrection of Jesus is subversive to the Chris- 
tian religion would do well to read this volume. 
At least they will discover that the seientifie 
world cares nothing for orthodoxy as such and 
everything for truth. 

The latest addition to the IngersoU lectures is 
Professor "Wilhelm Ostwald's lecture on "Indi- 
viduality and Immortality" (Boston: Houghton, 
MifiUn & Co., seventy-five cents net). Professor 
Ostwald as a chemist discusses the perpetuity 
of matter and energy, only to find himself landed 
ill uncertainty as to their eternity. So far as 
the immortality of humanity is concerned he 
does not believe in it. The only survival of the 
person's individuality is the izifluence which he 
exercises in his work upon the race, but that it- 
self grows more diffused and tends to disapi>ear. 
Such a lecture seems curiously out of place by 
the side of the splendid little work of Boyee in 
the same series. 
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Dr. Henrj van Djke's volume of twelve 
"Essays in Application" (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, pp. 282, $1J$0 net) eovera the wide 
range ox edueation, politics, literature, religion 
and the conduct of life. The subjects are con- 
sidered "from the standpoint of one who wishes 
to be guided in every-daj judgments and affairs 
by a sane idealism." The essays are graceful, 
lucid and sincere, and again we find the pre- 
eminent characteristic of Dr. van Dyke's writ- 
ings that has endeared them to many readers, 
the inspiriting quality of the joy of living. Dr. 
van Dyke wMle not an out-and-out optimist is 
a thorough-going meliorist. 

Preachers who hope to find in each volume of 
sermons a collection of labor-saving skeletons 
will be disappointed in "The Song of Ages," by 
the pastor of the London City Temple, Beginald 
J. Campbell (A. C. Armstrong & Company, 
New York). The seventeen short discourses con- 
tained in the volume are indicative of the ten- 
dency in sermons both in this country and in 
England, one of the characteristics of which is 
the illumination of present-day, practical prob- 
lems with the profound qpiritual truths of the 
Bible. These sermons are the clear, simple and 
always suggestive utterances of a man who has 
the power to see the things that are in our 
hearts. 

A ffrocer's warehouse can hardly, in fairness, 
be called a guide to health; an encyclopedia of 
ezegetical and homiletical material on Sunday- 
school lessons can not be rightly called a 
"teacher's guide." Sunday-school teachers 
need guidance; happily most of them realize 
this to-day; but Tarbell's "Teachers' Guide" 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis) will 
only furnish them greater confusion. It is 
packed with the material of which they already 
have a plethora, while it is destitute of guidance 
into effective^ unitary, genetic teaching of the 
lessons. 

Among the various books upon practical evan- 
gelism there is none saner or more inspiring than 
Dr. H. C. Mabie's "Method in Soul Winning" 
(Bevell, 75 cents net). Doctor Mabie's spirit is 
Binreetly tolerant and eminently practical. He 
does not confuse intellectualism with faith, and 
he lends no support to the vagaries of certain 
evangelists. It is a book to be read especially 
bj ministers and Sunday School teachers. 

An altogether unusual little volume is "The 
Happy Christ" by Harold Begbie (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.00 net). It is a dis^ssion of the real 
messase of Jesus and emphasizes the f atherliness 
of Ood, and the need of love and service. It is a 
book free from theological formalism and is one 
of the profousidest and most beautiful little 
studies in religion which have appeared for many 
a day. 

James H. Hyslop follows up bis volume on 
"Science and the Future life" with "The 
Enigmas of Psychical Research" (Turner, $1.50 
net). The new work is a treatment of telepathy, 
apparition and similar phenomena. It is prob- 
ably the finest eoUection of authenticated experi- 
ences in these spheres that we have at our dis- 
posaL Some of its material has already appeared 
m the publications of the Society for Psychical 



Besearch, but much of it is the outcome of Pro- 
fessor Hyslop 's own investigation. "Scientific" 
people will be apt to read its pages with a su- 
perior smiley but the man who is not a dogmatist, 
sdentifio or otherwise, will find a good deal on 
its pages to think about. There can be no doubt 
that interest in its subject matter has developed 
very rapidly of late, and whether or not the 
ordinary psychologist approves of the investiga- 
tion, Professor Hyslop has a field which is le^ti- 
mately open to experimentation. As the title of 
his book indicates, he does not consider that all 
matters have been settled, but he has brought 
together facts which not only make extraordi- 
TksaHy interesting reading but are discouragers of 
conservative incredulity. 

"Life and light" (Griffith & Bowland 
Press, Philadelphia, $1 net) is the title given 
to a collection of the thoughts and hitherto 
unpublished shorter writings of the late George 
Dana Boardman. Some ox these are in the in- 
cisive, epigrammatic style of the great preacher, 
while all evidence that love of scholarsh^ and 
philosophy which helped to make him famous. 



Fictioii 



It is not so long ago that the "Abandoned 
Farmer" cheered the reading public into the 
hope that Sydney H. Preston was to fill the place 
left vacant by Frank Stockton. Mr. Preston's 
second book, "On Common Ground" (Holt & Co., 
$1.50), like its predecessor, abounds in genuine 
humor set forth with a deliffhtfully literary touch. 
It is the story of a bachelor who undertakes to 
be a farmer and ends by falling in love in a 
most satisfactory and unconventional fashion. 
The volume never quite reaches the delightful 
absurdity of some of Stockton's work, but it 
makes good reading, and taps a vein of syn^athy 
in the memory of any one who has ever under- 
taken to rehabilitate abandoned farms. 

There is the odor of New England in Virginia 
Brooks Frothingham 's new novel "The Eva- 
sion " (Houghton, Mifilin & Co., $1.50). It is a 
story of two men who are in love with the same 
young woman, one of whom she marries only to 
find that her husband has ruined the reputation 
of his rival by fixing on him the disgrace of 
cheating in a game of poker. When the wife 
discovers his deceit, she naturally sides with his 
victim, and affairs become critical. The wife's 
anger at the discovery of her husband's baseness 
further leads her to favor an intrigue on his part 
with another woman. Throughout the book there 
is a unity of plot, a distinction of characteriza- 
tion and a directness of treatment which make 
one think of Mrs. Wharton. But the outcome 
of the book is not that of the ' * House of Mirth, ' ' 
but rather in the nature of a rescue of all 
parties. The husband rights his injury, the 
wife finds again her love for him, and the story 
ends in a fflow of hope. It is as it should be. 
Conscience is still a factor in New England even 
though its possessors nde in automobues and do 
not need to spend time over their monthly 
accounts. 

It is a far cry from "The '^^ginian" with its 
rushing drama to "Lady Baltimore," a story of 
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a fhi^rmiTig town in the South, evidently Charles- 
ton, yetOwen Wiater has made the passage. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.50). We should not 
expect James Lane Allen to produce "The Vir- 
ginian,'' and by the same token we should hardly 
expect a man who could write that story would 
produce anything with the sentiment of "The 
Kentucky Cardinal. " In " Lady Baltimore ' ' there 
is absolutely nothing to sug^t the author's pre- 
vious success except sincerity and virility. A 
love story pure and simple, with few dramatic 
episodes, it contrasts a sweet romance vnth that 
commercial transaction which passes among the 
Tulgar rich for betrothal. And through it all 
runs a charming portrayal of the ideals and con- 
ventions of the Old South in sharpest contrast 
with the frank exposure of the standards and 
ways of living of Newport society. 

"The Leavenworth Case" made the reputation 
of Anna Katherine Green* Since its appearance 
she has published a number of detective stories, 
none of which has surpassed, if indeed quite 
equaled, her first performance. In "The Woman 
in the Alcove'' (Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50), she 
has told a story which is quite as ingenious and 
absorbing as that first book. Its success is all 
the more remarkable in that it appeals to a public 
whose taste is sated with detective stories. With- 
out appeal to the omniscient detective or to other 
cogs of the machinery which we have be- 
come accustomed to expect in the new style of a 
story of mystery, she makes complication follow 
complication, and leads the reader up and down 
the labyrinth of false dues to a most surprising 
finale. 

Bex £. Beach has much of the strenffth of Jack 
London with few of the disagreeable qualities 
which mark the work of that sturdy protestor 
against things as they are. Mr. Beadi has lived 
in Alaska and in particular has studied the work- 
ing of the nefarious schemes to loot the entire 
country. In "The Spoilers" (Harper's, $1J50), 
he has thrown the history of politick corruption 
in Alaska into a tremendously effective story. A 
young man finds himself robbed of his rich mine, 
and fights his enemies with all the energy of a 
strong nature. In his fight he reverts increasingly 
to the elemental savage until at last he over- 
comes the villain of the book, and a genuine vil- 
lain too, in a hand-to-hand encounter. Alongside 
with the process of revendon Mr. Beach has 
drawn the slow awakening of the better side of 
the man's life under the Sifluence of lids love for 
a beautiful girL The struggle betwe^i his two 
natures, and the final conquest of the better, 
opens ip an interesting though not altogether 
new psychological field. Mr. Beach, however, is 
less happy in the portrayal of this conflict of 
personalities than in the portrayal of the fight 
affainst overwhelming odds. Ana here it is that 
elemental, primitive humanity appeals to the 
reader. Unbuttressed by social convention, face 
to face with rascality, Boy Glenister fights like a 
strong man and wins. It is a story that stirs 
whatever red blood there is in a man. 

The life of a reporter furnishes ever new oppor- 
tunities for the novelist. Jesse Lynch Williams 
has seen the dramatic possibilities of the news- 
«ce in "The Day Dreamer" (Seribner'& 
^ad has told a straightforward stoiy of 



an episode in a jonmalistSe career, ne a 
has in it strong dramatic qoalitiefl^ aai i^ 
an exceedingly forceful and mi«jamcM r nm 
max. Love, politics, jonmalismy and an i.» 
minded genius are the elements at a sua 3 oa 
bound to finish if one ever begizis to read. 

Miss Liljencrantz does not a^iow a sd 
advance in hear new volume, '^Basd^a:; 
Songsmith" (Harper's, $1.50). Sbe has ; 
us none the less a w^-wzitten story Sk^ r 
genuine romantic feeling. Xioeated as it i^ 
the old town of Norembega, it baa a eertsk: 1 
meat of novelty about it which adds to it s s.) 
ure of surprise. 

Three years ago Andy Adams^ a tsrmB ^ 
boy, entered literature with fais ''Xm of s >'* 
boy." Since that time he has -p^bS^bei 1 
other volumes and now adds to the tb* 
fourth, "Cattle Brands" (Hoo^hton, W£i 
Co., $1.50), a volume of stories told by a 
fires. Mr. Adams does not att^npt to dm J 
words up in unaccustomed speBingi, be J 
stories are just as convincing. They do ^t ^1 
quite the novelty of his first voliune^ hsx - 1 
very lack of literary technic g^ves thm & -^ 
similitude which is not to be f oand in all o:«" I 
stories. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, in **01d V^ 
ton" (Little, Brown & Co^ $1*50), has ecLn- 
a number of charming little stories^ 8ca= 
the characters are sufSciently the same to gr 
unity to the volume, but after all its chief d:^ 
lies in the presentation of eharacter of t: i 
southern folk who came up to Washingtfls .- 
after the Civil War. The stories aire full cf ^1 
and delightful sentiment. 

If the sunshiny, quaint-hnmoredf la^ex 
loving, tender-hearted, tear-provoUng w^ 
who bears the striking name of Aunt P^ Y*S 
in "A Specimen Spinster," by Kato Woti^:^ 
Yeigh, were truly a specimen spinster ttaa 
womd be mighty few who would remain spoilt 
The saving grace of humorous good seBss a ]> 
plied by the story to relision, as well ss to 3? 
adventures, problems and love affairs thst p * 
make up an enjoyable book. (Ameiiean B^ 
Publication Society.) 

If you want a book for your boys and gp 
that is after the style not of Henly bat of Ib^ 
Ewing, buy "Concerning Paul and Fianmem' 
(Scribner's, $1.25). Kate Douglas Wiggiufea 
written an introduction to it in which she p^ 
it proper praise. But it is really somethiBg bbci 
than a book for children; it is a little piece d 
literature delightful for children and growi^ 
alike. Thoroughly English as Mrs. Wiggiu b^ 
it is, it at the same time belongs to v» elSB^ 
politan republic of childhood. It has wit i>£ 
interest and good soise. What mors eooM jn 
ask forf 

Mr. David M. Parry, the irrepressible Preside:-' 
of the National Association of Manuiact«m\ 
has written a clever satire on Socufism, ''TV 
Scarlet Empire" (Bobbs-Merrill Co.,|l^). Tb 
novel is an unconventional study of what the «i* 
treme development of Socialism might bring. Th 
hero is a roformer with sodalistie ten^Bde 
Becoming despondent from brooding over chs 
oppression and the refusal of the world to pr^ 
vide a living for every man, he pluigee into lift 
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[to destroy himself, and wakes up in Atlantis, 
;»cial democracy. The government is not new 
crude, but is the development of centuries 
has reached the limit of State rule and per- 
a equality. Individuality is annihilated, 
ry one is given a number instead of a name, 
Beh is limited to a thousand words a day, and 
or is compulsory and therefore hated. The 
te provides everything, food and scarlet 
tbinsy and selects a man 's bride for him. The 
alt Is a social petrification, a decay of all 
bition and initiative, and life becomes a deadly 
notony. The hero finds that ''working for 
)'s self means liberty, and working for man> 
id in general and no one in particular spells 
very. ' ' The volume is thus a literary antidote 
for those whom it will cure— to Bellamy's 
lx>oldng Backward. '^ 

''Carolina Lee" (L. C. Page & Co., $1.50), by 
lian Bell, is a Christian Science novel. Yet^ 
tbuaiastie though it is, it is doubtful whether 
will meet with the approval of all Christian 
aentists. Many of the demonstrations, with- 
t considering tiieir possibility, are too extreme 
api>ear in a novel. Outside of the regular 
dence publications such illustrations defeat 
eir own purpose and are apt to antagonize 
ither than to convert The story apart from 
ds theme is fairly interesting and often clever. 
Sherlock Holmes has been reincarnated in the 
srson of LeDroit Connors. The author of the 
eed is Samuel M. Qardenshire and the place of 
iincamation* is in " The Long Arm * * (Harper 's, 
1.50). The great apostle of induction has 
banged his looks somewhat and his occupation, 
n place of certain habits which we regretted in 
is original appearance, he now is an artist who 
aints incessantly beautiful women's faces. He 
3 also very rich and is still very clever. His 
idventures are told by a reincarnated Watson 
rho in his new life has given up the medical 
•Tofession for stock brokerage. Each, however, 
)y no means copies his previous record, and what 
)oth of them do makes mighty good reading, with 
lust a little stronger savor of gruesomeness than 
2!onan Doyle permitted. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett's "The Dawn of a 
Tomorrow" (Scribner's, $1.50) tdls the story 
of an enormously rich man who is rescued from 
suicide by a girl of the slums. In sight of the 
misery into which he is introduced he is startled 
back into the seriousness of life and the reader 
is given to infer that he does a great deal of 
go(^ with his money. The story is singularly 
earnest and optimistic after the Christmas-story 
type. 

Idealism and clamming, sentiment and clam- 
bakes certainly seem strange bedfellows, but 
'William John Hopkins has proved it to the 
contrary in "The Clammer'' (Houffhton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25). Not for many a day has any book 
ihown the same combination of half whimsical 
romanticiBm and the painter's love of nature* 
To read it is a deliffht; to reread it is an even 
greaUr delight. It is the sort of book that car- 
ries in it the feel of the sea and the sentiment of 
Arcadia. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has been working pretty 
serioQsly of hite at historical novels and doubtless 
welcom«8 a vacation. In looking about where to 



spend his vacation he has chosen social satire and 
the outcome is "The Title Mart," a comedy 
in three acts (Macmillan Company, 75 cents net). 
It has a sketchy, interesting plot, in which the 
lion-hunting, title-hunting passion of the vulgar 
rich is very well taken off. Whatever it may be 
on the stage it is interesting reading. 

Jeremiah Curtin increases the debt owed him 
by the reading public by his translation of the 
Sienkiewicz novel **0n the Field of Glory** 
(.Little, Brown & Co., $1.50), of the time of 
John SobieskL It is hardly necessary to say 
that the book has a marvelous power of repro- 
ducing a period few Americans know much 
about. The author's power of combining the 
spirit of real romance with vivid portrayal of 
characters and events was never shown to better 
advantage. While the volume does not have 
much of what might be called the fierce realism 
of "Fire and Sword," it is farthest possible 
from the commonplace. Its episodes stand out 
with almost startUng distinctness. To mention 
nothing else a reader is not likely to forget the 
description of the military review with wMch the 
book closes. 

Every middle-aged man will read Bobert 
Grant's book because he knows how to interpret 
that period of life which is so likely to be de- 
void of romance and so full of achievement. In 
his new collection of stories, "The Law-break- 
ers" (Scribner's, $1.25), Mr. Grant gives us 
pictures of exceedingly human and unromantic 
people. Each story deals with the working out 
of a single motive, as for example, the surrender 
of a man of science to the call for a larger 
share in the creature comforts to be found by 
commercializing his skill, or the ease with which 
a theoretical reformer yields to the temptation 
to bribe a customhouse officer. The volume 
makes good reading from many points of view, 
and what is more it leaves a thought as well as 
the recollection of a couple of hours pleasantly 
passed. 

There is tonic in Balph D. Paine 's new volume 
of stories, "The Praying Skipper" (The Out- 
ing Publishing Co., $1.50)— a tonic that comes 
from Mr. Paine 's healthy admiration for 
strength and his loyalty to the too-easily lost 
belief that very ordinary human men and women 
are controlled by ideals and are ready to sacri- 
£ce for those iaeals. Every one of his stories 
shows a virility tempered with this readiness to 
sacrifice the better for the best. Any man that 
can write stories which a reviewer wants to read 
a second time is a man for whom to give thanks. 

A group of stories quite out of the ordinary 
are "Side Show Studies" (The Outing Publish- 
ing Co., $1.25). A man feels a certain sur- 
reptitious joy in reading them, not unlike that 
which used to be his when he went to the circus 
as a boy or took his neighbor's child thither 
when he was a man. It is a new set of people 
that you meet in its pages and a collection of 
capital stories as well. 

"The Golden Greyhound," by Dwight Tilton 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), is as full of 
action as a "shilling shocker" well could be, 
complicated by such up-to-date devices as wire- 
less telegraphy and such ancient ones as love at 
first sight. 
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United 5tatC0 

AppoinimenU.— April 13.— The PhiUppine 
Commisnon appointed Biigadier-Genttal Tasker 
H. Blise, goyernor of Mindanao, in sueceieion to 
Major-G«neral Leonard Wood. 

Boundaries.— April 23.— The Supreme Court of 
the United States decreed the boundary line be- 
tween Iowa and Illinois to lie directly along the 
middle of the main channel of the Mississippi 
Biver at the place where the nine bridges men- 
tioned in the original decree cross the nyer. 

Casualties. — April 22. — Twenty-two miners 
killed by an eiplosion of dust in a mine of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, forty miles 
west of Trinidad. 

—April 26.— A tornado at BeUerue, Texas, 
killed eleven persons and practically destroyed the 
town. 

Con^f«M.— April 17.— The House passed a bill 
permitting the government to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court when a lower court sustains a de- 
murrer to an indictment. The House also passed 
the national Quarantine bi ll, 

—April 19.— Congress voted an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for the relief of San Francisco 
sufferers. 

—April 23.— Congress added $1,500,000 to the 
fund for relief of San Francisco, the money to 
be expended by the National Bed 9foss Associa- 
tion, under direction of the Secretary of War. 

—May 9.— The Senate added several radical 
amendments to the BaUroad Bate Bill. [See 
Events.] 

—May 10.— The Senate added amendments to 
the Bailroad Bate Bill, which restored the im- 
prisonment penalty of the act of 1887 for re- 
bating and other offenses, and imposed on ship- 
pers who receive rebates a fine of three times the 
amount received. 

Cftifitf.- April 13.— Greene and Gaynor, con- 
tractors for harbor improvements at Savannah, 
indicted seven years ago on a charse of defraud- 
ing the government, were convicted, fined $575,- 
749 each, and sentenced to prison for four years. 
Having escaped to Canada after indictment, they 
had fought extradition in the courts, which de- 
cided aeainst them. 

Deaths.— April 11.— James A. Bailer, owner of 
the Bamum and BaUey Circus, aged fifty-nine. 

—April 25.— John Knowles Paine, composer 
and musical authority, aged sixty-seven. 

—May 1.— Israel C. Bussell, geologist, aged 
fifty-four. 

Ptvoroe.— April 16.— The Supreme Court of the 
United States held that divorces obtained in 
states not having jurisdiction over both parties 
to a marriage are not enforceable outside the 
state grantii^ them. 

Barthquake.—AprH 18.— Earthquake causes 
great damage in Ban Francisco and elsewhere in 
CaUfomia. 



—April 19.~FiTe foIlowB earthquake in Sai 
Francisco. About 1,000 lose their Htos. ^-^' 
mated property loss $400,000,000. Water 
broken, so fire raped unchecked. 

—April 20.— Fire still raging in San '. 
In Seinta Bosa public b^dmgs and 
houses wrecked; forty persons killed. In Saa 
Jose nineteen killed; entire busineas seetioa 
wrecked; damage estimated at #5,000,000. 
Affnews Insane Asylum mined, 110 patfenti 
killed and seventy injured. Leland Stanford 
University buildings damaged to extent of $4»- 
000,000; two students killed; Memorial Gfanrek 
destroyed. 

—April 21.— Conditions in San Franeiaeo im- 
proved. Over $12,000,000 reported to have been 
raised all over the countnr for relief. 

Franklin.— AprH 17.— A four days' eelebratioa 
of the 200th anniversary of the birtii of BenjaBia 
Franklin began in Philadelphia. The great-^reat- 
ffranddaughter of Franklin, Bliss Agnes uwin, 
dean of Baddiffe College, received the degree of 
doctor of law from the University of &L An- 
drews. Scotland, at the hands of Andrew Carae- 
gie, the lord rector. 

Lahor.^April 30.— A conflict arising from 
the coal strike resulted in the injury of sevemteeB 
miners and four soldiers at Mount CanDsl, 
Pennsylvania. 

—May 1.— Lake commerce tied up hj strike ef 
pilots and other marine men. A strike of ^ 
molders closed fifty of the largest iron fonndriei 
in Chicago and vicinity, involving a steppage of 
work for some four thousand men. In cSncinaati 
nearly five hundred planing-mill employees and 
several hundred pipefitters and electricians struck 
for increased wages. In Columbus, Ohio; Law- 
rence, Massachusetts; Pittsburg, Indianapolii^ 
Milwaukee and Philadelphia strikes oceorred. 

—May 7.— The anthracite coal operators and 
the officers of the United Mine Workers signed 
an agreement to continue the award of 1902 untQ 
March 31, 1909. All miners who had not eos^ 
mitted acts of violence against persons or prop- 
erty during the strike womd be re^ploysd. The 
agreement signalized the first occadon on which 
there had been full recognition of the anthracite 
miners' union. 

—May 10.— The lake marine strike ended, and 
twenty thousand dock laborers returned to work. 
The question of wages and hours to be settled at 
a conference. Becognition of the Pilots' Union, 
which was the original cause of the strike, elim- 
inated from consideration in reaching a basis for 
settlement. ...Peace partially restored in Chi- 
cago building industries, the points in dispute to 
be settled by arbitration. 

Land Frauds.— May 6.— The Fedwal Grtsd 
Jury at Portland, Ox^igon, returned indictments 
against F. W. Gilchrist, head of the Gilchriit 
Transportation Company, of Alpena, MkUgn, 
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his son Balph. and nineteen other men, for con- 
spiracy to aefraud the government. 

Municipal,— April 16.— Seventeen indictments 
returned by the grand jury at Buffalo, New York, 
for alleged gri^t in connection with the pur- 
chase of a cemetery, by the county of Erie, as a 
site for the Sixty-&fth Begiment armory. 

Paul Jonc*.— April 24.— The body of Paul 
Jones laid to rest at Annapolis, Maryland. 

RaUroad Rehates^—Usij 4.— The Federal 
Grand Jury in New York indicted the New York 
Central Bailroad, the Hudson River Railroad 
Company, Nathan Quilf ord, its vice-president and 
y, L. Pomeroy, traffic manager, the American 
Sugar Refining Company, of New York, G. Good- 
lee Edgar and Edwin Earle, wholesale sugar deal- 
ers, of Detroit, Michigan, for violation of the 
Elkins law in giving and accepting rebates. 

Religion.^Maj 9.— Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrew's Church, Rochester, New 
York, found guilty of heresy in teaching doc- 
trines contrary to the creed of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, after trial by an ecclesiastical 
court. 

rnw*«.— May 4.— The President sent to Con- 
gress the first part of the report made by James 
R. Garfield after investigation for fourteen 
months of the Standard Oil Company, with a 
message arraigning the Standard Oil corporation 
and its officials for taking rebates in defieuice of 
the Elkins Act. 

-—May 9.— Attorney-General Moody caused 
the filing at Indianapolis of a suit against the 
drug trust on the charge of unlawful conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. The defendants named 
were the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, the National Wholesale Druggists' Asso- 
ciation, the Tripartite Proprietors, Black List 
Manufacturers, Direct Contract Proprietors, and 
Wholesale Contract Proprietors' Association. 

Canada 

Supreme Court.— Maj 1.— Sir Henry Eleazar 
Tascherau, Chief Justice of Canada, resigned, 
Charles Fitspatriek, Minister of JustioB, sacoeeds 
him. 

Cuba 

PfMident— May 4.— The Senate and House 
officially elected Tomas Estrada Palma to the 
presidency for another four years. Mendes Ca- 
pote reelected Vice-President. 
Philippine* 

Casualties, — April 21. — Fire destroyed the 
towns of Mariquina, in Rizi province, and Pasil, 
near Cebu ; two thousand dwellings burned in the 
former and two hundred in the latter. Thousands 
homeless and starving. 

Friars* Lands,— April 23.— The Vatican de- 
cided upon the allocation of the interest money 
paid by the United States for the friars' lands. 
Three yearly grants will go respectively to the 
Philippine dioceses according to their needs, 
to the Philippine institutions founded by relig- 
ious orders, and to the orders themselves for 
missions and the support of aged friars. 

Argentina 

DmI^— May 2.— Carlos Calvo, formerly Argen- 
tine minister to Paris, and author of the Calvo 
Doctrine as to the collection of debts by the 
stronger nations. 



British Empire 

Education Bt«.— May 10.— The new Education 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Birrell, passed on its 
second reading in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 410 to 204. 

Tari/f.— April 30.-r-Mr. Asquith, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced in the House of Com- 
mons that from November 1, 1906, the duty on 
coal would be completely repealed, amounting to 
$5,000,000; the duty on tea would be reduced 
two cents from July 1, and that on stripped to- 
bacco five cents. 

Death,— April 13.— Richard Gamett, librarian 
and author, aged seventy-one. 

France 

Deaths,— April 19.— Pierre Curie, discoverer of 
radium, aged forty-seven. 

Elections,— May 6.— Elections of the new 
Chamber of Deputies passed off very quietly and 
were in support of the government, which gained 
eighteen seats. 

—May 7.— Out of 591 constituencies the gov- 
ernment carried 262 and the opposition 169. 

iofror.— April 19.— Troops endeavoring to re- 
strain the striking miners at Denain, near Valen- 
ciennes. Much fighting resulted. 

—April 22.— idthough a force of nearly thirty 
thousand soldiers were present, the colliery dis- 
trict at Lens was practically in a condition of 
revolution. 

—April 24.— The storekeepers at Montigny de- 
cided not to supply food to the troops and also 
to suspend payment on month end accounts in 
order to coerce the mining companies. Violence 
feared in Paris. 

—April 25.— Increase in number of strikers in 
Paris. Two magazines suspended publication be- 
cause of inability to print their editions. The 
government hurrying troops to the city. Four 
flouring mills at Lens burned, it was believed, by 
incendiaries in sympathy with strikers because 
proprietors sold flour to the troops. 

—April 27.— Officials stated that documents 
have been discovered proving Royalists and Bona- 
partists intrigued with labor leaders and liberally 
financed strikes. Gas workers at Toulon and 
waiters at Marseilles struck. 

—May 1.— Attempts to derail trains to Dieppe 
and Rouen made by strikers or others. Leaders 
of revolutionary movement in Paris arrested, in- 
cluding Count Beauregard, Henri Bibert, editor 
of L 'Autorite, a Bonapartist organ, and M. Orif- 
fuelhes, labor leader. Fighting between police 
and mobs. Theaters and banks dosed. Traffic 
suspended. 

—May 2.— Tranquillity practically restored in 
Paris. Troops withdrawn from the Bourse and 
other financial centers, but retained in the labor 
districts. Estimated that three-fourths of the 
workmen had returned to work. 

Belgium 

Casualties,— AprH 18.— Thir^-five Uves lost by 
the foundering in the Bay of Biscay, of the Count 
de Smet de Naeyer, a cadet sailing ship used by 
the government for training officers for the gov- 
ernment service. The cadets included the sons of 
many prominent Belgians. 
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Portugal 

Mutiny. —April 15.— Mutiny on the battleship 
Vasco de Gama in Lisbon harbor. 
lUly 

Lofror.— May 10.— Six hundred thousand work- 
men now on strike in Italy. A general strike de- 
clared at Milan. 

Femt^iiM.— April 24.— Professor Matteucci re- 

Sorted that the eone of the volcano had been re- 
nced in height eight hundred feet, and the di- 
ameter of the crater enlarged from its former sice 
of one thousand feet to five thousand feet 
Austrla-Huntfary 
EUctionB." April 29.— Elections to the Hun- 
garian Diet began, to continue for ten days. Pre- 
mier Wekerle, Count Apponyi and Francis Kos- 
suth were all returned. Out of thirty-five con- 
tests decided, thirty Kossuthists were elected. 

Greece 

Olympio Qames,— April 25-May 2.— The 
Olympic Oames were celebrated under the aus- 
pices of the King and Prince George of Greece. 

Servia 

Co^ine^— April 23.— Dr. Vouitch, Servian Min- 
ister to Vienna, declined to form a new cabinet 
unless the regicide officers were dismissed. 

Turkish Empire 

^^ypt.— May 3.— Great Britain demanded the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Taba within 
ten days. The trouble arose from a question of 
frontier lines in the Sinaitic Peninsula. [See 
Events.] 

—May 7.— An extraordinary council of minis- 
ters summoned at Constantinople to consider the 
British demand for evacuation of Taba. 

Russian Empire 

Douma.— May 10.— The douma held its first 
session in the Tauride Palace, St. Petersburg, its 
representatives being previously welcomed by the 
Emperor at the Winter Palace. Sergei Andreie- 
vich Mourontseff elected president. 

Elections.— April 27.— Constitutional Demo- 
crats won in twenty municipal parliamentary elec- 
tions and in seventeen provincial conventions. 

Revolt.— April 26.— Police arrested the Social- 
ist Labor leaders in St. Petersburg. 

—April 30.— The disciplinary battalion at 



Sevastopol destroyed the mititary ^isM j 
liberated thirty-five men who partidpatod n 
mutiniee of last year. 

Reform.— Maj 6.— The draft of the F£> 
mental Law as the permanent boms of tbr I 
sian State promulgated officially. It is ahtr 
only on the initiative of the Emperor. 
Events.] 

Prime Ifimsler.- May 2. — Count Witte'ir? 
■nation accepted and M. Ooremjkiii appoisu-i 
his successor. 

—May 4.— The Goremykixi eahinet wt^ 
Count Ignatieif , procurator ; M. Stishiiufcy. i 
actionary, minister of affricultnre ; Stolypi: 
itzin, minister of the interior; M. Kik:^ 
finance; M. Lsvolsky, forei^^ affairs; M. i 
loft, trade and industry; M. Ka off man, c^ 
tion; General Budiger, war ; Viee-Adminl S: 
leffy marine; M. Schwanebsu^h, controUo. 
statement issued that the change of miaifti? 
not signify reaction. 

Assassination. — May 4. — M. ProAomt 
chief of the traffic department of the T.*- 
Bailroad, seriously wounded; M. Gut^r, t> 
of another department, and another otSatS I 
by a bomb explosion. 

—May 6.— The Govemor^eneral of & 
rinoslav shot dead. Yice-Admiral Doal»* 
Governor-General of Moscow, wounded hf 
explosion of a bomb, which killed Colonel K 
netzoffy his adjutant, a policeman, a boj t£' 
man who threw it. At the conventfas of 
Constitutional Democrats in St. Pfetersbort' 
news was received with demonstrations of n} 
ing. 

China 

Customs.^'Miay 9.— An edict appei^i^ ' 
Liang, president of the Board of Beveose, K^ 
intendent of customs affairs, and Ton^ ^ 
junior vice^resident of the Foreign Bosri t^ 
ciate minister of customs affairs. All Cb^ 
and foreigners in the customs department;* 
under control of the new appointees. Hit-^ 
Sir Robert Hart, director-general of the ^'ta^ 
customs, has exercised absolute control 

Treaty.- April 23.— The Anglo-TibetiB tin? 
signed at Peking. It provides for the '•'•TJ^jl 
by Great Britain of the protectorate of tJ* 
over Tibet 
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"An Unusual Service" 

tells the out-of-town buyer who cannot visit 
our Establishment how the latest goods may 
be satisfactorily purchased at one's home with 
no inconvenience, and with the assistance of 
experienced salesmen. A copy will be mailed 
immediately on receipt of name and address. 
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The New Steinway 
$500.00 Vertegrand Piano 

hat proved suck an insUntaneous success thai 
now for the first time since its introduction 
have we been enabled to keep pace with the 
demand. 

All musicians and experts who have cxan- 
ined and tested this Upright Grand Piano 
have unanimously pconounced it the grealesf 
achievement in modem pianoforte btaMbg, 
and have marveled at the vast superiocity of 
its tone over that of the ordinary amnll 
grand piano. 

Through the creation of this remaikable 
instrument the public are enabled to olace in 
their homes a genuine Steinway, fulfilling 
all the most ^acting requirements, at the 
extremely moderate price of $300.00. 

A single inspection Vfill convince any 
intending purchaser that the problem of sup- 
plying the most artistic and satisfying piano at 
the lowest possible cost has finally been solved. 

This PiaH9 is 9htainahU fr$m any 

/^ authorizid Suinway dgaUr^ *with C9st 

of friight and handling added. 
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A booklet. Styles for Men, volume 40, sent upon request. 
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A Colorado- 
Yellowstone Tour 



Have you two vacation weeks at your disposal? 

Do you want to do something different, something hettt 

have ever done before? 



tluui yoQ 



Then here is a brief outline of a tour that will bring you the 
best two weeks you ever lived. 



Leave Chicago (tor example) any day after June 1 on 
either of the Burlington's famous fast trains to Denver. 
You nu^ travel via Omaha, Pacific Junction, St. Joseph or 
Kansas City, just as you like. Stop-overs permitted (no 
extra charge) at the Missouri River and points west. 

From Denver take a side trip to Colorado Springs (no 
extra charge) and see the Cheyenne Canyons, Garden of 
the Gods, Pike's Peak and other attractions. 

Returning to Denver, spend from one to three days in 
making some of the numerous and inexpensive little joui^ 
neys into the mountains. 

Leave Denver on the Burlington's Yellowstone Park 
train, the route of which is thro' the interesting formations 
of Northwest Nebraska ; along the picturesque Black I4ills 
(into which inexpensive side trips may be made); over the 
Big l4om Mountains; past Custer Battlefield, the most 
tragic upon which our sun shines; and, finally, thro' famed 
Yellowstone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 
the Park. 



This tour provides for a otoy ©f five and s i^ -*' 
Wonderland — a complete tour of the Pari-^^ 
each day, viewing what is by £«r the ao* ""^^ 
scenery on the globe and beintf entertained tf ^' 
hotels. Stay longer, if possible, iorthmm^^ 
ing place kno««m. Only extra duir^s after fce «w •' 
days is for hotel accommodations ^$4XX)md^^^ 
after seven days $3.50 and up per day. 

After leaving Yello%vstone Park, yon trawl *» ^| 
apolis and St. Paul, following the YeUowsloae f^ 
Montana, making a bee line thro' North Di^*^ 
fields and crossing Minnesota's Lake Park nff^ 

It would be well to provide for a day or tvc : < 
about the T%vin Cities, for there is much to do ib^ - 

Then come home on one of the Burlingtoe i ^^ 
observation trains running over the fAJmk^^ 
Scenic Line. This will give you a mpleadid 
finest river scenery east of the Rocky 
addition, a cool and comfortable journey. 
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Don't you think you would like to make this tour? 

Too expensive? No I Indeed not I 

The cost of a railway ticket (or the entire tour (exclusive c^ side tn{» 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip i^ 
five and a haU days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 (rem 
Chicago, Peoria or St Louis; only $79 h*om Missouri River points, Kaos^ 
City to Omaha, inclusive. 

Let me tell you more about this ip-and trip. Just write ** Colorado- Yeto*^ 
stone Tour" above your address on a postal card, sending it to 



Puo p. S. EUSnS, 352 ''Q" Buading, Chicago. 
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Linen- 
for Freedom 

Freedom from the ••stickiness" of ••close" 
days. Because the firm, glossy Linen threads 
stand apart as woven and let the air circulate 
f reelv through their meshes. That keeps them 
driea out and you feel clean and comfortable. 
And freedom from colds, too. 
Because your pores— those busy little heat 
reg^ulators are free to work. 

And when they do work they never let the 
temperature of the body vary more than a 
deg^ree, summer or winter. 

Cotton and woolen underwear hug the form. 

Their soft, down-like fibres, ••mat" and 

"pack," get soaked with perspiration and you 

are encased in clammy dampness, feel sticky 

and uncomfortable. 

But. worse still, your pores are choked, 
quit work, and you catch cold — mayhap con- 
tract g^rip, pneumonia or rheumatism. 
Not so with firm, dry, clean Linen, 
And that's why your Doctor says ••Linen 
next the skin" — a prescription as pleasant as 
it is healthful. When he says Linen that means 
Kneipp Linen, because it's the only pure un- 
mixed Linen Mesh Underwear made. 

All other so-called Linen Meshes contain 
cotton, but the Kneipp Mesh is pure Irish Linen 
and nothing but Linen. 

Its easy, loose fit and ••open weave" next 
the skin leave the pores free to establish the 
natural temperature of the body. 

Its closer woven surface or exposed side 
protects the temperature thus established. 

See both sides of Kneipp Linen Mesh in 
the folded strip that makes the streamers for 
the seal. But samples of our several weaves 
and weights are free — so write for them today. 

Sent For Free Inspection 
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« best dealen erenrwhere tell Kneip 
!esh Underwear for Men, Women and C 



. Linen 
lildien. 



On reqneat we will aend aamplea of the different 

aighta and meahea and give you the namea of 

* ■ -^ — If we have no dealer 



weightL 

oar dealers in yonr town. 

near yon we will aend Kneipp Underwear direct 



to yoQ for free inapection. Write today for 
free Linen Book. It tella the aimple proved 
truth about Linen for Oomf ort and Health. 



Kneipp "Wear-Guarantee 

j^ The nuurafafotorer'a strong 

^^^^^A wear-guarantaeatandabehind 
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If you want to perfume 
your breath, use perfume; 
but if you want to clean 
your teeth, use 




^ FOR Y3UR TEETH ^ 
ER-PA5TC-WA 

A combination of standard dental drags— Thyme. 
Kucalyptna. Gaoltheria, Mentho Arrenia. For- 
maidehyde. Borophenio and Bensolo Aoida 

MalEea the teeth nnusaaily white and clean, 
aearchea out and destroys foreign matter in the 
croTloea, and hardena and preserves the guma 

80 thoroughly antiseptic as to reduce the danger 
of contagion. Tery helpful to the throat. 

Leaves the breath pure, sweet and absolutely 
odorless, but does not perfume it 

25 Cents the package I 

Of your druggist or by mail 

Sample •t Pewder fbr naate ef jvmr dnMstot 

Addrcaa Dcyt. J 

Mads akd BsooiQmra>BD bt 

DANIEL STEWART COMPANY 

Old Olbnatnr 1 

Established 1840 

Old Gibraltar Witch Hazel Jelly 

Finest preparation on earth for sun- 
burn, tan or f reoklesL Bel ieves the dry. 
parched condition 1 
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The Dial of tlie Auto- 
Meter Chanares 
with the 

SPEED ALONE 

It is as steady on 
Your Car as the 
Minute Hand <hi Your 
Watch. 



>ure 
Fast you 
3u under 




ion or guess- 
be absolutely 



TEF 

TANCE) 



turns. 




e as the Mariner's C 
e— MAGNETISM. 
}arts of any kind, whi< 
:o 8 miles per hour (oi 
or become unreliable 
..^.^. ,w» <^„.. ^ ^wu. ^»^ ...»B..<v.«.»..., ..or can you wear out 
the sapphire jewels on which the magnet o( the Auto-Meter 
It's why the Auto-Meter can be changed from car to car as 
J run one, and still be as accurate and truthful the last day as 
was the first. All dealers and the best garages sell the Auto- 
Meter. Or if not sold in your neighborhood, we 
direct. You'll never possess Exact Knowlc 
your speed until you have The Auto-Mel 

WARNER INSTRUMENT CO. 



A. 



DAY.- ^ 
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"How to Cool a Hot Porch" 

is the title of our free booklet, which we want to mdcI to 
emy reader ol tha publication. Write today and lean how 

Vudor PgL'i: 

add an eidtra room to your home, cool and shady, at a cotf 
ol from $2 to $ia 

PaHers-hy cannot see through them, though you can look 
out. This atf Olds privacy, and you can serve luncheoni or 
lounge in negligee on your porch without fear of obsenrabofl. 
The Vudor are the only poich shades with which this ii 



" SKe cnn look oot, but yog can't look in." 



Made of Linden wood fibre and Seme twme, stained is 
pleaang. harmonious colon, restful to the eye. Admit s 
free circulation of air and abut out. tbe ^un. hex- 
pensive and durable. You can readily pot thcsn up yooneV 
m 10 minutes. Easily raised and lowered. '^ 

When you write for the Free Booklet. "How to Coof a 
Hot Porch," Vfc will inchide description of Vudor Char 
Hammodu. and abo Vudor $3.00 and $4.00 Hammocks, 
made under a new principle of w isp cnri o n. which will otf- 
wear two of the ordinary kind. 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

42 McKey Boulevard. JanesviUe. Wi>. 



A Coal 
Outi: 



Go West to the Ocean 

California Summer weather ia de- 
li^tful along the Pacific and up in thn 
Sierra*. You can also visit Colorado 
resorts, the Grand Canyon ol Ariaona 
and Yoscmite. Go Santa Fe« the eool« 
pieturesque and dustiest ^^ay. 

Go this Summer 




\S^n,lA€§o 

Round-trip excursion tickets to California on sale all 
Summer at 



$75 Ss^ $69 Sn^ $60Mi-«HR^ 

Correspondingly low rates from the East generally. 

Also one fare plus $2 last week in June and firstweck in July. 

Not room here to tell all you may wish to know. Won*t 
Sron write to us and ask for full information ? **To Cali- 
fornia Over the Santa Fe TraiP and ^California Sunmier 
Outings'^are two SantaFe puhlications you will wish to read. 

AJatM. PMiL Dcft, A T. Va F. Ry.. Rsihrsy EsdMags. Cksestfow 



•to -tHe GT^aTVd' 
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Tobey Handmade Furniture 

C There is a constantly increasing class that demands something 
better than simply good furniture. The wants of these people 
are fulfilled only by pieces that embody elegance and utility 
of the highest order. 

C In Tobey Handmade Furniture the most exacting require- 
ments are met in every feature of design and construction. 

C It is made of solid wood. There is no veneering, no machine 
carving, no stamped ornamentation on it. It is the handiwork 
of men who build this furniture as well as furniture can be built. 

C Such furniture gives an individuality, an atmo- 
sphere to the home that only things of this kind can 
give. Furthermore, it will give its owner a lifetime 
of service and will pass as heirlooms to his children. 

Write for our free book, "About Tobey Hand- 
made Furniture," by Oscar L. Triff^s, Ph. D. 

The Tobey Furniture Company 



Erery piece of Tubey Hand- 
made Furnitare bean this 
■tamp Id copper. 



Wabadi At. A Wadiingteii St. 

CHICAGO 
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11 Wert 32nd Stnmt 
MTU/ vr^Dir 
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My Painter 
Prepared 

Ouf gfandmother'sieamstreis didn't like 
wcAYtf didn't like power loomi; our father's 
lights* To every one the prejudices of his cr 

Yet- in spite of our prejudices, progress sc 
of the unscientific craftsman with his rule-of 
ist with his equipment of accurate instrumet 

To state the case is to decide it; the BE: 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC and pure lii 
and universal, other forms of paint occasions 



A SuggMtlvt Pamphlet. 

** Paint! Why, How and WhMi," 

FREE to propoffty owners. 



The Nei 
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We do not grind zinc in oiL A Utt of nwnwfarti 
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FIDEUTT ijlD UPSQHLn CO, 



1876 

FIDELITY 

LIABILITY 

ACCIDENT 

HEALTH 

STEAM BOILER 

ELEVATOR 

PLATE GLASS 

BURGLARY 

FLY-WHEEL 



OF NEW YORK. 

OBORGB P. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLA8, Vice-President and Secrctsry 



1906 



nPHIS Company has been enlaced in the several MINOR MISCELLANBOUS 
LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and 
prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESa It* 
annual income from i>rcmiums is about PIVE AND ONK-HALP BULLIONS 
of dollars. Its business is protected by asseU of about 8BVBN AND ONB- 
HALP MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of nearly THREE 
MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve acainat continirent claims of 
nearly ONE AND ONE-HALP MILLION& It has paid nearly TWENTY- 
TWO MILLIONS to its policyholders POR LOSSES. Ita constant effort is to 
ffive to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

INSURANCE THAT INSURES I 



CAPITAL - - $1,000,000.00 



SURPLUS - 



DIRECTORS: 



DUMONT CLARKE 
WM. P. DIXON 
ALPRED W. HOYT 



A. B. HULL 
GEO. E. IDE 
W. O. LOW 
J. O. McCULLOUOH 



WM. J. MATHE80N 
ALEXANDER B. ORR 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT 
ANTON A. RAVEN 



$1,908,082.84 



JOHN L. RIKBR__^ _ 
W. BMLBN ROOSBVKLT 
GEO. P. SEWARD 



Principal Offices: Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 

Affents in all considerable towns 
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Balance a Dollar 

loting an apple from a boy's head is a steady job. If an engine 
inder a heavy load, it is a matter of time only until something 
We are now speaking especially of high-speed engines, although 
c holds good with all. 

A perfect engine would be one without noise or vibration abso- 
lutely. We have never built a perfect engine in all these eiglneen 
years. But Ideal Engines (all high-speed) border so closely onto per- 
fection that a silver dollar will stand upon the cylinder and one can 
scarcely hear a sound under test. They run in oil, using their lubri- 
cants over and over. Ideal Engines are built for general power purposes. 
They are built in all sizes and many styles. The Ideal Compound 
direct connected are extremelv popular for electrical purposes on account 
of fuel saving, simplicity and regulation. 

Ideal agents In all principal cities in the world. Prices and information by 
mail. Write for list of users. 

A. L. Ids & Sons, 410 Lincoln Avenue, 

"IDEAL" Springfield, Illinois. 
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convince you in this ad. of 
the value to YOU of our Free new 
book, ''The Battle Greek Idea," 
you would be glad to pay $10.00 
for it. 

This book Is valuable liecausc it show's you how to lie well and 
stfx>nK without taking drug^ or medkines. 

All it costs you, however, is the pritc of a stAmp — we send it abso- 
lutely free. 

If the attainraent or retention of your own good health — and the 
eood health of those dear to you — Is worth a postal, send us one to-day 
(or use above coupon) and we will forward the book proiniHly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answering this adver- 
tfsement. You are ndtKer required to buy anything nor to promise 
anything. All we ask Is that you will read tne book carefully. 

It tells how you can 'live,' in your own home, without disturbing 
your daily routine in any way. a sane, healthful life — the life that has 
restored thousands to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It Is now recognized that nine- tenths of all diseases are caused by 
improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all in the choice of foofls 
'* The Battle Creek Idea will tell you how lo choose right, so as to get 
and keep good health. 

If the health is worth having, the book is worth asking for to-day. 
Address 

THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO.. Ud.. 
Dept. F 86, Battle Creek. Mich. 
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Graphite 

Is a Smooth Article 

The slickest thing there is 
for motor lubrication. It will 
help you get more speed, 
more power, more pleasure 
out of your Motor-Car, Motor- 
Boat or Motor- Cycle. It will 
pay to get our booklet. 
Address Department T, 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 



1 ourins v;ar, fww, r. o. d. i^euoiu 
(Lamps not Indoded) 



MotorValue 



The Cadillac is undeniably the 
greatest automobile value ever 
offered — not alone in fairness of 
price but in the satisfaction and 
everlasting service received for 
that price. In fact, there a^^e few 
establishments, if any, sufficiently 
well equipped to produce 
cars the equal of 
the 



\ 




at an 
actual factory cost 
of less than our selling price. 
This is but one of the many 
benefits a Cadillac purchaser de- 
rives from the wonderful combi- 
nation of equipment, skill and 
experience that backs up every 
car we build. 

The Cadillac couldn't be better 
if you paid just twice the price. 
Your dealer will tell you why. 
Hit address — also our finely illus- 
trated Booklet A A— will be sent 
upon request 



K, It h. p. ImbMl, $7M 

Ms Light iMriiv Onr, $9M 
Model 1, St h. p. iMriiv Onr, ttMt 
AO priees L •. k Mroit 

CadUlac Motor Car Okt 
Detroit^ Mich. 

Ttemhtr i^sso. Licensed Auto, Jtfru 
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Free for Yoor % 



tenth of the business in- leamed the^r oj^ 
formation ^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^- >° l^ 
these books SYSTEM ^^f 
contain. niHAfiAzniarBOfliins ^f ' 
Where the "■™™w»««™" pioye 

average business man employee, yoa 

sees one article, reads Uiese books in 

one book, meets one office, on yo«' 

business man these or in your library 

System, the mairaziiie, is essential to business foc^ 
everT month sU that is new in basiness to aave f 
ffood in business to make 
money. 2s6 or more i>aget 
of indispensible informa- 
tion for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can 
learn all that anyone canf 
possibly tell you about sys- ! 
tem and business methods. 
It will giTe you each month ' 
dozens of clerer adver^ 
tising. sellinff and manufac- 
turing plans that have built 
some of the greatest retail, 
wholesale and manufacture 
ing concerns in America. 
The price of SYSTEM is 
two dollars a year. It is worth a great ^■' ^_ ^ f 



.•Fic* 
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deal more than that to any alert man S!!^iLV« a* 

with his eyes on the main chance, ^^^fnt 

W. p. Chasb * Co.: **W« vvmld Mt Ormistef > '' 

have SYSTEM dlsoootiaaed mom tlM«ffli BufactiCMi 

the price were rttlscd to flO a yev.** Cr«(Bti aa^ ^-'^ 

W.P.Johnson: "Secured one Idea fcoa Talks to S'Je^'' 

SYSTEM that lolTed the hankat problem Smitfi" ^^* 

in my departmeat." SysKM is SkiPTj^' 

Send Sa.oo to-day for a full year's sub- ST««e«i *»»**/,! 

scription to SYSTEM. At once we ^^^^^ 

will send you free a full cloth bound sZSittiktfS^ 

set of the Business Man*s Encydope- i^iim1bc«><^ 



dia — in two Tolumes — all transpor- 
tation charges prepaid. Write your ^^'^r:y:zim%s^ 
name on the margin of this aoTer- Aa«w«ied w w^ 
tisement— tear out— mail to na to-day with a tirtHW" 
Better stUl. include li.oo extra (lioo in all), and wc vill^ 
books for you in the finest flexible Morroco and folo ^ 

THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
New York Desk L. CHICAGO ^^ 
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HOWARD SLADE, Pk«. FRANK SQUIER. Tnu. 






H.&J.T.SLADE 






Stocks and Bonds 


25 Broad Street, 35 CongreM Street, 

NEW YORK. BOSTON. 






Offer at 80c a share a stock which we 
believe will look cheap at $3 next year. 
The East has taken a large part of it. 
We want to place some of it West. 






Write at once for particulars. 






Chance of a Lif etime. 


"$330.70 per Ton." 
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The fastett boat of its size and power buflt* 
length. 22 feet— 6 and 10 H. P.. MulUns Reversi- 
ble Enid ne— Speed, 11-14 miles an hour. Fast- 
Safe — Noiseless. The lo^ . - 
motor boat built. 



MulUns 

Pressed Steel Boats 



ThmFi 



Bomimmm 



«^ P«ntofnnoothpr«Baed«toeIplateB.with«irch«mbeniineadiendHkea 
life boat. They are booyant faet, durable apd abMlnteiy Mfc. They cMt't 



crack— leak— dry out or aink-«re elegant in design and finiah. The ideml 
pleamire boata for family uae, aunnner reaorta. parka, etc— endcraed br 
aportamen. and every boat ia absolutely guaranteed. 

Writm To»da9 for Our Largm Catatoguo of 

Motor BoatM, Row SoatM, Hunting and FUhing Baatj 

which illustrates and describes our complete line ol craft. 

Thm W. H. MulUnM Co.lS9 Franklin St., SaUtn, Ohio 

(Henber NatfooAl Aaoci«kioB of Entiaa and Boat MannCactorvr* 1 







Summer Excursion Rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis 

and Duluth (From Chicago. |7^), June i to Sept. 15, 

1906, to the Pacific Northwest and the 

Puget Sound Country 

This \^Y low nitc places withia r»a«h ef all, an oiitln(f on the 
shores olthe "Mediterranean of America," at the summer resorts 
and ia the beautiful North Coast cities of Seattle. Ta^oma and 
Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful plaies in the great 
mountain ranges. It's a country you shoula linow. No more 
pleasurabte trip la all America, with the side trip, ea r«atc. 

To 

Yellowstone National Park 

Via the 

Gardiner Gateway 

A region of crowning scenic glories— "Wonderland of the World." 
If you will send a tM>»t canl to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Ajfcnt. St. Paul. Minn., you >* ill receive a folder giving full Infor- 
mation by return mail. "Wontlerland 1906," six cents. For full 
information almut rates and trains, write 

C. A. MATTUEWH, SW 8. Clark StrMt, CHICAOO, ILL 



Northern Pacific Railway 

"Direct to the North Pacific CoMt Coantry" 



ELECTRIC 



Sapplica, T«leph«Bea, Tmm Motora, 
Booka, Toja, K«TelU«o. Oataloa of 
200 free. If if ■ Electric, we have it 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Clevelaad, Ohio. 

The World's Headquarters for Electric Novelties. SuppHea. Tele- 
phon^H. Dynamort. GaaEnginea. WeUnderweli All. AgentwWan t ed. 
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TYPEWRITERS MA, 



All the Stawlard Machines SOLD er RIHTKD AHTWHIBI 
at 34 to )6 M f r's prices. ET'RIKTAL APPUKD on prie*. 

Shipped with privilef ' ' ~ — • « -. . . 



hipped with privileneof «»x«inination. WnteforCatAloe la 
rPKWEITER MPOIUUII, 808 LaSaUegtwt, atlCAQO 



SENT ON 




APPROVAL 

Straight Legs 

Our atylish and easy Forma give the 
IcKw perfect shape. The trousers hang 
otraight and trim. Put on or off in a 
moment, impotwible to detect; inexi>en- 
Hive. durable, gire style. llniHh and com- 
fort We send them ob trial. Write 
for photo-illustrated book and proofs, 
mailed free and sealed. 



ALISON CO. 



Dept. F-4 



Buffalo, N. Y. 



Qreen, Gold and Brown ••Daylight Special" 

— «legant fiwt day train. ••Diamond Special*' 

— fiut night train— with ita buffet-dub car ia ' 

unaorpaaaed far convenience and comfort. 

Boflet-clttb care. bafleC-Ubrary cart, complete 

dlnfac cart, parlor cart, drawing-room and 

Dttflet tlcepiac cart, recUaiaf chair can. 

Through tickets, rates, etc., of L C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 

A. H. HANSON, Pass'r That. Mor.. Cnicaoo 
S. a HATCH. Okh'L Pass'R Aocnt. Chicaoo 



REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 

MEN WHO CAN EARN FROM 
$3,000 to $10,000 A TEAR 

We are financing one of the greatest and most profitable 
commercial enterprises of the day. The stock of thia Com- 

gnaranteed security now 
future profits and possi- 

We desire first-class representatives in every city and 
town. Excellent opportunities for the right men. Address 
at once, for full particalars, 

A. L. WISNER k CO., BANKERS 

NEW YORK 



pany is a perfectly safe, high-grade, guaranteed security now 

paymg liberal dividends, while the futi' "^^ " 

biiities are almost unlimited. 



78-80 WALL ST. 



WMV* »"-•#• BUTTBIOf ■«• T« -w 
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CUSSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Nine words to the line. Minimnm ipeoe, 4 line*. 0.9Ol 70 cents for each additional line. 
5% space discount for 6 insertions. 109S discount for 12 insertions. 




The standard magazine, with national distribution, reaching a widely scattered but select public, is the ideal 
ium for claaaified advertising that is not purely local in character. Your announcement in this Claaaiiled Depart- 
t will reach 500,000 readers monthly. If you have anything to sell or exchange, want to buy anything, or secure 
, try this Classified Department. The cost is small. See rate above. 



HEAL ESTATE FOR SALE 



INERAL AGENTS TO SELL CALIFORNIA REAL ES- 
K; fHriu lands, sere and town lots. HusUen make $500 to 

moutbly. Bouthem GsUfornia Isnds sell aimoet wttbont 
t. Kverbody wants them. We furnish free instrucUons, 
ag endorsements, literature and help from office. Sub- Agents 
you money. Unnsually liberal commissions. No compeU- 
. No Investment but eneray required. Free course In Sclen- 
Salesniansblp. FeteiBon Bealty Company, 49* Stimson Bidg., 
Angeles, Cal. 

VEST IN SAN DIEGO, tlie first home port north of Pana- 
a prosperous, growing, commercial seaport city. Greatest 
)rtunltlee are oiiered in residence property. We recommend 
»RMAL HEIGHTS.'* a splendid, sightly and close-in home 
Ion. Lots 50 X 12& now $200 each, $20 down, flO per month. 

1 $20 deposit and we will make selection subject to buyer's 
roval. If not satisfied, lots exchanged or deposit refnnde<1. 
line and other improvements advancing values. Act prompt- 
B uy now . Ralston Realty Co., Title B uilding, S an Diego, Ca l. 

SAMUEL SWETT OF LONG ISLAND 

REAL ESTATE 

ALL KINDS ALL OVER 

HEADQUARTERS-HUNTINQTON, LONG ISLAND 

CONSERVATIVE PROPOSITION— LONG ISLAND REAL 
TATE. Values have increased 5/0% within a year and will con- 
le mcreaslng. Postal will bring information why. Bishop A 
ortl. Baldwin. L. I. 

IRGIN1A FARMS all sizes, best soil, good markets, finest 
late In the U. 8. For particulars, seud 10c for 3 months' sub- 
ptlou to the Virginia Farmer, Box 437, Emporia, Va. 

YOU WANT $1,000.00 FOUR YEARS FROM TO-DAY ? 
me send you the addresses of 100 Chicago l>eople who have 

ight our acre lots and doubled their money, what they did 

1 can do If you can save $10 per month. Now is the time to 
r. John R. Robertson, 8B Washington Street, Chicago. 

ALIFORnTa land BARGAINS— For 30 years we have 
led CaUlogues of land bargains in California, large and small. 

Sou want a home In the Golden State, send a postal to-day. 
[. Wooster Co., Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
r Interested, a beautiful 24-jpage, illustrated booklet of Brule 
inty and pocket map of douth Dakota will be sent free. 



\. Stransky, Pukwana. 8. D. 



Ian 



•oil SALR— CHOICK LOT FOR RKBIDKNCE, 9UMMER HOMB OR 
V'E8TMKNT, AT RIVBR8IPK, CHICAGO'S BKAUTIFUL BUBDRD; 
UTH FRONT, 0PP08ITK PARK, NKAR RIVKR. 225 VRKT DKKP, 
FKKT FRONT. PART OR ALL $2S FO<»T. OKO. W. UXDBR- 
>OD, 108 WASHiyOTON STREET. CHICAOO. 

7,000 BUYS 160 acres with 7 million feet saw-timber. May be 
a as lots when timber is removed. Adjoining land platted. 
the best ocean resort In Oregon. J. M. White, Selma, Oregon. 

Northwest texas and eastern new mexico 

iNDS We have 300,u00 acres good fertile lands. $5 to $15 per 
re Write for our descriptive list of bargains. Interstate 

alty C o., Texlco, New Mexico. 

TEN ACRES CULTIVATED in Dade County, Florida, will 
Ike you Independent In Five Years. Write for our Facts and 
res from the East Coast of Florida. F. C. Brossier A Son, 
laii ii. Fla. 

SCHOOLS. 

LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS LETTER- WRITING; Uught 
laatl from the man who built up half-a-mllllon-dollar busl- 
ss through letters. His method uroved sound. Page-Davis 
hool of Business Letter Writing, W Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

LEARN TO TELEGRAPH. Telegraphy taught perfectly, thor- 
ighly and quickly. Expenses low, terms reasonable, positions 
cured. The ambitious young man can not start better In any 
(Id. Write to-day for handsome catalog. ChamiMdgn School of 
?legraphy. Champaign, 111. 

tSOOO TO 120.000 A YEAR, made in the Real Estate business. 
e teach the business by mall on easy terms. Write for partlc- 
are. The Ck>pley Real Estate Co., Dept. 1, 24 Milk St., Boston, 

asH. 

LEARN TO DRAW for money. We teach Cartooning. Car- 
aturlQff, Netrspaper and Magaxlne lUnstratlng successfully by 
all. If talented, send stamp for Art Circular and Free Lesson. 
atlonal School of Caricature, 12 World Building, New York. 



FINANCIAL. BONDS. ETC. 



A FIRST MORTGAGE BOND out of an issue based on a 
number of real estate mortgages is bound to be better than a 
single real estate mortgage, when the transaction Is surrounded 
with the same reasonable caution. We are offering a small bond 
Issue In which the First Trust A Savings Bank of Chicago is 
Trustee under a stringent Trust Agreement. Your money will 
earn you over 6 per cent. This is very desirable and safe, we 
assure yon, and you can afford to let us send you the particulars. 
OKLAHOMA STATE LOAN COMPANY, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
U. 8. A. 

FOR SALE— First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent secured not only by Real Estate, but also by Income, Insur- 
ance and City Franchises. Established earnings far above semi- 
annual huterest. No default in 18 years. Highest bank and 
legal reference. J. L. Pelton, Erie. Pa. 

CASH for your real estate or business, no matter where located. 
If you desire a quick sale send us description and price. North- 
western Business Agency, 353 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED for meritorious business enterprises. 
High-grade Municipal, Corporation Bonds, and General Invest- 
ment Secnrltles bought and sold. Everything on a commission 
basis and strictly co&ildential. Colonial Securities Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE. — Lunlted number 1st Mortgage 5^ vaa Bonds in 
new companies located in growing towns near New York City, at 
65;i, netting nearly 8^ on money Invested. Price will advance. 
R. Taylor. 142 Market St.. Newark. N. J. 

DO YOU WANT 12 per cent on your money? Real Estate 
security, amounts of $100 and up. lutevest monthly. Security 



as good as 
gantown, 



sold. A postal wUl explain. 
• Va. 



F. M. Bannister, Mor- 



«' INVESTING FOR PROFIT" Is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who Intends to Invest any. money, however small, who has money 
Invested unprofltably, or who can save ^ or more per mouth, 
but who hasn*t learned the art of investing for profit. It demon- 
strates the REAL earning power of money, the knowledge finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses; it reveals the enormous 
{»roflts bankers make and shows how to make the same profits* 
t explains HOW stupendous fortunes are made and WHY thf ^ 
are made; how $1,000 grows to r22.000. To Introduce uiy manzlne. 
write me NOW, and rll send it SIX MONTHS FREE Editor 
Gregory, 419, 77 Jackson blvd., Chicago, III. 

BUSINESS OPPOETUNITIES 

WE HAVE posldons open for competent men, paying $1000- 
$10,000. A few good opporiunitles for men having money to invest 
with their services : twelve offices covering the entire country. 
Hapgoods, Suite 1013, Hartford Bldg , Chicago. 

FIVE DOLLARS a month will buy an Interest in a large whole- 
sale grocery company already established and doing business. 
Let me tell you about it. Creelman, Desk 1, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FOR SALE OR BOND—GOLD MINE; five claims. Main 
ledge 3 feet wide and widenmg with depth. High gold average 
assays. Ore free milling. Is now being crushed with arrastra 
Development shafts totaling over 1,000 feet. Perfe<'t roads, plenty 
water and f ueL Best showing In this section of Arizona. Parties 
wishing to examine property should write me for full description. 
T. Coo n ey, Box 15, Cave Creek. Arizona. 

I AM OWNER of several groups of mines, gold, silver, copper, 
lea<l and zinc. In southern Arizona, near Tucson, and would like 
to Interest men of means to develop same. For further infor- 
mation apply to Ctias. F. Hoff, Tucson. Ariz. 



FOR THE HOME 



IF INTENDING TO BUILD send stamp for our catalogue; 
has 27 plans of Inexpensive, modem houses with photos. COM- 
PLETE working plans and specifications from $1 up. The C. E. 
Eastman Co.. Architects, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I SELL THE COMPLETE BLUE-PRINT PLANS OF TEN 
COLONIAL HOUSES costhig $1,000 to $5,000, complete, ready to 
build from, for $5. Bank references and samples on request. 
Jens C. Petersen, Licensed Architect, 500-&02 State Bank Bulld- 
Ing. Traverse City, Mich. 

WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR with beautiful reversible Art 
Rugs. - Ardsdo designs. Fast colors. 6x9 size. $3. Direct from 
mill to yon. Illustrated catalog free. Kensington Rug Co.. 
South Orange, N. J., Dept. 130^ 



When wrltinfir to AdvertlBeni kindly mention *' THE VTGBLD TO-DAY. 
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THE WORLiD TODAY 



FOR THE HOME 



"PLAY CALENDAR, THE GREAT ABIERICAN CARD 
OAME." For home and churdi i>eople. NO GAMBLING. 
Newest Card Game out, 35 cts. Mick by mall. 'Kret In the Game" 
^4)Ylll ± Thomas, 206-7 Browne Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

PHOTO CLOTH PILLOW TOPS enlarged from photos, with* 
art borders. Washable. Portrait agents coin money. Get free 
outfit offer, also crayons and pastels. Prompt service. Yan Dyke 
Copying Co., 66 Kluzle St., Chicago. lU. 



OFFICE SUPFLIES 



\ 



$100 TYPEWRITERS $25. Old Reliable Consolidated Type- 
writer Exchange, 243 Broadway, New York. (Est. 1881.) Abso- 
lutely Reliable Typewriters (all makes). Snipped subject to 
examination, an ywhere. Send for "Special Bargain Llst.^' 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON PAPER at factory 
prices. Wide ribbons, 3 for $1.00; narrow, 3 for $1.25. Non-smut 
Carbon Paper, f 1.50 per box; prepaid on receipt of prloe; samples 
free; high-grade goods. Imperial Manufacturing Co., 296 Wash- 
ington OTreet, Newark, N. J. 

KEEP YOUR NOTES, Securities and Private Papers in a 
Barler Metal Safety Document File. Opens like a book. 25 
pockets, lock and two keys, $2.00, express paid. Circulars free. 
Barler Manufacturing Co., 106 Lake street, Chicago. 

($5 LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS $5.) 

Our machine stamps 15 to $500 Indelibly Into fibre of paper. 

Sent prepaid by express on receipt of $5. Agents wanted. 

Stewart Check Protector, Chicago, 111 

MALE AND FEMALE HELF WANTED 

If YOU have sold goods or think you can sell, write us to-day. 
We help the inexperienced man to start right, the experienced 
man to secure a larger salary. HAPQOODS, 1013 Hartford Bldg., 
Ohlcago 

ACJENTS WANTED.— Agents, our new Gold Window Sign 
Letters beat anything on the Market. Big profits. Agents make 
$10.00 to $20.00 dally. Complete sample outfit 25c. Particulars 
free. Sullivan Co.,^40e W. van Buren St., Chicago. lU. 

SALESMEN WANTED for our protection fonnen and women. 
iiuOO policy pays $7.50 a week, with $100 emergency benefit. Costs 
$2 a ye*;r. Handsome seal wallet given free with each policy. 
Write to-day tor renewal contracts with liberal commissions. 
The Gu arantee Registry Co., Ciitvel a nd, Oh io. 

"agENTS.-SCISSORS THAT 8HAlii»EN THEMSELVES: 
demand In every home. V. C. Olebner, Columbus, Ohio, sold 
22 pairs In 3 hours, made $13.50; you can do It; we show you how 
and furnish y on free oUtflt. Thomas Co.. 6300, Dayton Ohio. 

HELP WANTED.— Agents and dealers for •* Never Lose '♦ Au- 
tomatic Eye-glass and Pencil Holder. Sells because It Is practi- 
cal and of real use. Every wearer sells another Send 50c. for 
sample and prices. L. E. Whltmore, Mfg. Age nt, Dallas, Tex. 

SALESMAN AT ONCE— $38.00 per week sure at start. No 
books, no insurance. A necessity. Established 1896. Sells easily. 
Pays big. Liberal Inducements to right party. Address Mr. 
Freet. 3? Murray Street, New York. 

WE 1>0 THE CANVASSING— If you have wide acquaintance, 
you draw the commissions by little effort during spare time. 
Large office force assists you In selling hirfi-ciass securities by a 
systematic course of correspondence with your acquaintances. 
S. P. Trood, 20 Broad Street, New Yo r k. 

GOOD SALARY TO TWO LADIES to look after our interests 
In home town or city. Permanent i)08itn>n; pleasant work; 
references required. Write now. SterUng Supply Co., Chicago, 
111. 



MALE HELP "WJkJWTmn 



bt^ m\ 



BOYS, GIRLS, MEN, WOMEN twimfrfng bt| 
" EXER-RETCH,'* new, fasclnatins^ m^^foon 
game. •* More fun than a bag of naooi^^j-s-'* ¥<.- 

sample game postpaid and fallparUcalmrs tiii^w.Lr>i 
Ketch Novelty Co., 914 State Life BMg.. todi«a»i*- :^ 

'WE WANT a bright, active agent ro g g p<eji.i a 71 
To-Da Y permaneotty in every d^ and to^ni. ^^--s- 
Ing both renewals and new sabscriuticycus l>7 -muaet ji 
bushiess can be ^tablished. Good oi>^fiiny ter t*M 
students who can work only nut of tioie; no co^p^-crj 
free; send references. Thb worij> To~1> a y. Cte^-» i. i 

FIANOS, MUSIC, BTCr. 

SYMPATHY— Tammany-«weet Adeline — BiU> — ir* ^ 
—Would You Care— and 100 other popiul&r Soc^k i"*^ 
lOc Address VlrgU Music Co.. 1339 Pr€mw'<% Jkrs~, S ^ 



BVirgUl 

PIANOS FOR SALE— A KreU-Frendi <«3b»> mmi ^ 

piano; direct from factory; anyflnlab; w^ttJa stovd. "^'i 

guaranteed. WIU seU at a great ^mrga^a. V. M. X) 

Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
MUSIC-A beautiful UtUe baUa<i •• Wbj- Do Yo« ^ 

Me." Everybody will be singing It. Tt^ey are setliT/ I 

you should have a copy. Order to-<lax. J5 tmatx ; 

George A. Fulton, Box 2, Trinity, Texaa, 

HAVE at my disposal a new piano, original prtrr r \ 

sacrifice. Part cash and easy paymenta to rtgnt p^r. 

Campbell, 433 First NaUonal Bank BoUding, CnicaiCM. 

SUMMEE RESQMTS, 

ATLANTIC COAST RESORT lUustrate^ Ht*-; ! 
mailed on request. Address P. O. Box 3081, Soston. MMt^ 

EDEN HOT SPRINGS. In the moontatna. X.Mat}oc >i 
Post Office, Redlands, Cal. A home reaort Unt Mbmsii^-4 
rheumatism, and all blood and skin diweaafag iufi 
from Redlands, Wednesday and Satorday at < p. nu 

RANCH LIFE FOR ALL. Most onUjiie reoorr la T^ 
Cowboy life. Horse-breaking, roping, riding, braver ^ 
Hundreds of saddle horses. vVrlte for deecripOv^. _ < 
folder. Custer Trail Rancli, Medora, No. Dakota. 

FHOTOOKAFHIC SUPFLIgS, 

PHOTO PAPER, PLATES AND dLEMJCALS. tbf li 
quality manufactured. Sold direct from factorr *o astf a 
tory prices. Express prepaid. Money-back goaraoto*. O 
free. Ynnit Chemical Co., Rocberter, N . Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS '^ 

EXECUTIVE, Clerical, Technical and 

paying $1000-$5000 now open for competent e 

let and state position desired: 12 offlces corerlajr cfev -i 
country. HAPGOODS. Suite 1013, Hartford BldgJ^kac* 

WE ARE THE OLDEST aatomobUe hooae la Uw C v 
ceptlonal bargains in 2nd-hand Packard, Wlnton gaspli» 
Waverly, Columbia electrics. Write ua. R o e bepterAflti.'^ 
Company. Jos. J. Mandery, Prop'r, Rochest^j, X. Y. 

I SELL PATENTS— If yoa wish to boy or ha^ om ' 
write Chas. A. Scott, 102 Mutual Life Bldg., BoOalo. N. I 

FREE FOR EXAMINATION— Hammond's Ptctorlal AU 
the World. An absolutely reliable up-to-date (lOH) vork ' ' < 
S2.50. Sent express prepaid to resmmslhle peo|)le fbr ta^ i 
No money required with order. A. C. Butters a Ool. la :i 
avenue. New York. 



I SIX MONTHS' IDVERTISWa OMPIiaN FOR 115.96 

A four-line advertisement in this department costs only $2.80. Six insertions secure a discount of 5%, For $15.96 rt* * 
address the 500,000 readers of THE WORLD TO-DAY six times: for $30.24, twelve times. 
Forms close on the 6th of the month preceaing. 

REMITTANCE COVERINQ CHARGE FOR INSERTION MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORrig 



THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Please insert in your Classified Department the following Advertisement, to occupy. 

times, beginning with your next issue, for which I enclose 



. in fall psyw^ 



to th e Hnf. Minimum »pace. 4 Hnes. $g.ao. yo cents for each >ddtMooal Hoe. $% «P»ce dia cojnt tor 6 Inscftions. «o« discMBl far „ t«n*« 

Whan wrltincr to Adverttoers kindly mention " THE WOBU) TO-DAY." _^ 
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lOOKKEEPING 

I its allied oommercial branchM. Oommercial Law. Oommer- 
Arithmetio. BnainOM Forms, PenmaxMhip. Letter Writing. 
Hnoceeafuily taught by correspondence from speoialijr prepared 
-books. Oar graduates are occupying positions of trust and 
bnsibility in many States. Oomplete outfit of supplies far- 
ed, even to pens and inks, without extra cost to students. 

SHORTHAND 

K oomplete. practical course of instruction by correspondence. 
*d on the Benn Pitman system. Text-books especiallyjpreparea 
leet the requirements of correspondence students, live gladly 
St worthy graduates to secure positions. 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATION 

Study with a school whose afflliation with a great University 
i guarantee of thorough instruction and correct methods. 
Lte to-day for information. 

TERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

( Affiliated with Northwestern Unitereity ) 
380-384 Wasash Avcnuc, CHICAGO, ILL. 



:00K COUNTY COURT HOUSE 

4% GOLD BONDS 

( Denomination, SI.OOO EACH) 

>ue Serially 1901 to 192& Interest Payable ICaroh and Sep- 
tember of each year. 

To Yield the Irvoesior 3.65% Interest per Annum 

:ounty's Assessed Valuation - $442,01 2.1 1 6.00 
:ounty's Bonded Debt - 8,31 0/100.00 

(Including this Issue) 
iplnion as to Legality, etc.. 

By Attorney Chas B. Wood 

9G0 of these Bonds are now on sale, in any quantity from 
to MiO. of denominstion $1,000 each. Partioulars can be had 
It the ofBce of the Oonnty OomptroUer. Room 108. 160 Adams 
Hreet. Chicago. 
Applications will be received until 12 o'clock noon. May 28. '0& 



Dated Chicago, May 5. 1906. 



PETER B. OLSEN. Comptroller. 
JAMES L. MON AGHAN, Depi 



puty Comptroller. 



■^ 



CHEW... 



Beeman's ; 

The Original 



Pepsin 
Gum 



^ ^ :: 



Cam liidiiestiM ani 

Sea-sickiKig. 

All Othefi ire hiltrtloefc 

^ ^.- Por Bale St Bfsry Drsf stars < > 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦•>•♦♦•# 



ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 

Shake Into Yonlr Shoes 



rtM^MC AI.I.BN 8. OUWTBD, l,eIUr, N.Y. 
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WANTED I 



Wanted— Hen to 
FID Good Positions 



The IrrxBHATiovAL CoRRB8Poin>KKCK Schools, that 
great instltatlon that hat done bo much In the past and 
IS doing so moch every minute for working men and 
women, offers yon a direct and easy way to help your- 
self to a most desimble position in the trade or profes- 
sion that best suits your taste and ambition. 

The 1. C. S. Plan enables you lo help yourself right 
where yoa are, without losing an hoar's work or a 
dollar of pay; without changing positions until yoo 
are ready to step Into the one yon desire ; without obli- 
gating you to pay more than your present salary will 
afford no matter now small it is. 

Spedal SeU-Help Offer-Start Now! 

Td assist those who have been hesttstlng, the 
I. C. 8. has InauRurated the most remarkable plan 
of seff-help ever conceived. 

Between May l&th and July 1st, everyone asking 
for information will be entitled to a tpedal discount 
It thev decide to enrolL This giyes yon every ad- 
vantage the I. C. 8. has to offer at a cost so small 
and terms so easy that the last barrier is removed. 

There is absolutely no charge for information. 
Simply select ftom the list the kind of occupation, 
you prefer, writing a postal card to the Imtbk- 

MATIOM AL CORRBSPOMDKNGB SCHOOLS, asking hOW 

yon can become a success In that position. By 
return mail yon will receive books, literature and 
helpful advice that will surprise you. 

Write the postal card to-day. Intbrvatiokal 
CORRBSPOVPBMCB SCHOOLS, Boz 817 , ScTRnton, Pa. 



[ere is & List of 
Good Positions 

Select the one yon prefer, write a posta] to 
I The Intematloiial Corrcipontaicc Sdioeb^ B«i 857 . 
Scrantoo. Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill it 
at a good salary. 

Bt sure and merUum the poaitiatt you prefer: 



Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law for 

Stenographeri 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Llectrician 
Llec. Lngineer 



Mechanical Draftsman 
Foreman Plumber 
Llec. Lighting Supt 
Mechan. Lngineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Lnginecr 
Civil Lngineer 
Building Contractor 
Architect '1 Draittmaa 
Architect 

Structural Lngineer 
Bridge Lngineer 
Mining Lngineer 



Goo^h 



When writtnGT to Advertiflers kindly mention '* THB WORLD TO-DAY."^ 
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The New England Magazine 



r^ HAS LATELY ABSORBED C 



The Era Magazine 




and will retain the best, brightest and most vigorous features Gf 
both. In this connection we wish to announce that Mr. JOHN 
W. RYCKMAN will continue in the NEW ENGLAND 

THE DESPOTISM OF 
COMBINED MILLIONS 

the series of articles which has done more than anything else to 
make THE ERA dear to its hundred thousand readers, and 
bring about the startling reforms now under way in the Life 
,^^J[nsurance business. 



J 



The Fight is StiU On 

and Mr. Ryckman is in the thick of it He is in a position to 
secure facts that no other writer can get. 

Are You a Policy Holder? 

You have a vital personal interest in these articles. 

Are You a New Englander? 

The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is for you. It is a magazine 
for NEW ENGLANDERS, THE WORLD OVER. It is force- 
fill, unique, satisfactory. It is the one magazine of general cir- 
culation which features special New England topics in each 
number. That* s why New Englanders, wherever they are, read 
it from cover to cover. If s read by the family. 

THE, NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 

8 Dix Place. BOSTON. MASS. 

Whmi wrttiiw to Advertlaera Undly mention "THB WOSLD TO-OA^QQ IC 



THE WORLD TODAY 



The Great 

Central Railivay System 

of America 

Operating more than i2,ocx> miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 

Comprising the 

New York Central (Bh Hudson River Pittsburgh (Bh Lake Erie 
Lake Shore (b Michigan Southern Lake Erie (b Western 
Big Four Route Chicago, Indiana (Bb Southern 

Mkhigan Central Lake Erie, Alliance (Bb Wheeling 

Boston (Bb Alhany New York (Bh Ottawa 

and Rutland Railroads 

For a copy of "America's Summer Resorts, " which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines' "Four Track 
Series," containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and Bar Harbor, 
inclusive, sends two>cent stamp to George U. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 
129A, Grand Central Station, New York. 



C. r. DALY 

Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK 



W. J. LYNCH 

Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 
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Ut Us Tell You Why 



the McCray Refrigerator is the best refrigerator built— why it uses less ice and mhr 
it protects your health. Your name and address on a postal card will brins yon our 
ianfe catalogr and a valuable book "How to Use a Refrigerator." 

ZiBB llaed rcfVlceratoni eav^e dlKeanei sine oorrodM and th* oxMea polaoa milk 
and food*. UnsaniUry r«f riceraton csauM diB«M« »nd children are cepeeially liable to aicki 
cauaed by refrigerator poisoned milk— yet few people think to lay the hlasM whar* it he i naci 

McCray Refrigerators 

Opal Glass, Tile or White-Wood Lioed 

are the best refrigerators built. All litee for Reeldenoee, CluU, BotelA, Hoapiaal*. Oraeen. 
MarkeU. Florists, etc. McCraj Patent System of RefHceration girt aneh a perfect circala- 
tion of pure, cold •♦dry" air that you can keep salt or auiiekea in a HcCray &efri««mtw 
without KvHinc damp. Ko line is used— erery refrixeraior is absolutely auarantead. 

KcOrayBsMgaratoraanalsoBattttoOrda-. CatatogaadBsUBStssPraa. c^taloc 9o si 
for Residences, No. 46 for Hotels. Clube, Public Inetltationa, etc Ho. 57 tor Meat Markcii, 
Mo. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 

McCniy Refrlsentor Co., 499 Mill St., Kendailvllle. Ind. 

(Brviches in all princllMd elliaa 





THE VACATION PROBLEM SOLVED. 
CANOEING = FISHING = HUNTING 

IN THE 

WHITE RIVER COUNTRY 

iT MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS 

RCACHCO IN ONE NIOHT PROM 

ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY or MEMPHIS 

BYTHC 

MISSOURI IROm 
PAGIFIG t'h". mountain 
RAILWAY ROUTE 

Wia Cartktu, Mb. Yia NtMrptrt. Ark. 

SUMMER TOURIST RATES 

For illuBtrated book, float map and other 
Interesting literature, see your local agent or 
addreaa 
"^ H. C. TOWN8END, 

OCNCRAL PAaaENQCR AND TICKET AOKNT. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



The Outing Launch co>»p' • 4250 



Superior to all boats of its class. Embodies all latest 
practical improvements and the unsurpassed "Outiiig^ 
features. Light draft, speedy, regular launch construc- 
tion, reversing engine. Eighteen feet long on water 
line. Immediate shipment. In short the boat that 
appeals to the experienced boatman. Our catalogue 
g^ves details. Write and get it to-day. 



r 



ga^m^Q BOAT COMPANY, 13504 South Park Aie., CHICAGO, ILL. 

When writing to Advertlseps kindly mention "THE WORLD TC^BtAY." j 
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MAKE 
OU 

PEROUS 
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and ambitiooa write me 
ere you live or what your 

OU the Reel EaUtc, Ven- 

liMaranee BaalacM thor> 
. businesH, trade or profes- 

to-day ofrerti better opix>r. 
wive men without capital; 
-ation has opened the doora 
rofltfl never before dreamed 
int you 8pe«lal Repreaca- 

lanrest and strongest oo- 
Ity Company in the world; 
uve. weekly list of choice, 
rtles and inTeiitments; help 
mstomers; afford you the 
ice and co-operation of our 

raisation with over 1,600 
have had lifelong, suc- 
Brience and have nelued 
inexperienced men to Im- 
I permanent Buccess and I 
a. 

an unnsnal oppor- 
r men iv^lthont cAp- 
^eome Independent 

Is ad and f«nd for my free 
of my statementa and full 
Idreas nearest ofBoe. 

iARDEN, PresMeikt 

Uperatlre Realtj Ce. 
naeam BuUdiiii, CHICAOO 
143S Evsni BniUing. WASHIIIOTOII. D. C. 



Worth 47 Pigeonhole! 

and Any Nmnber of ScnpBoofa 






Elbert Hobbt^. 
** Ro|'cn>6eTV 
Aarofa,N.Y--l 
that yowa 
added sevcal 
to mj enth 
enabnog bc t: li 
the thiae vits'C 
wear or to; yfi 
tempo and «d» 

Geo. H. Duaris. r« 
PassY AffesL 5 ' 

c & hTk. I- ^ 

**I find iba i' > 
petwaWc to ae u : 



This is the most complete device ever invenled hi ' "■ 
and classifying clippings, illustrations, maaaacnpts aa> ■ 
miscellaneous matters which some time or other jxk «u k 
without a minute's delay. It is a savings bank for iaian^ 
—worth ^7 scrap books. It consists of a oonaber of soera. 



made holders arranged in a substantial air-tight, (tep 
box. Each one ot these holders not only shows vtat s r 

Hn it, but by an ingenious indes * 

: everything else referring to its < 

ially useful to business men beca 



tained in it, but by an ingenious indexing syste 
where everything else referring to its contents any be ^- 
Especiallv useful to business men because it sits ooofss- 
on your desk and takes care absolutely of all the pafa - 
data that you might otherwise loee or forget — perha^ife!^ 
a waste basket for want of a better place to pot iL The C»n 
Cabinet is a genuine Library Filing CablceC never beistftf 
in desk size, and has sold from I15.00 to $50.00 is lsise«A 
The Cabinet we oflfer you free is eaual in every respect ^p^ 
expensive kind except the size ana the woodwork. Thr^ 
ofier is In coonectioo with 



M 



THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 

Is f«ori>l to hw i n c w success. And ao b STSTOL* 

^ It tells every month all the new limiaew cifcftsi^*^ 

dme— all the littie ofice wrinkles ^^^^^^^^^ 

that sare worry, aoo or move 
pages of Indlspensaole Informa- 
tion for tnurness men. Through 
SYSTEM you can \min all that 
any one can possibly tell you about 
system and business metiiods. 
The rctfular raadlas of SYSTEM 
will soWe your business pcrplez> 
Mes-hut If it does not. SYStEM 
has a staff of experts p ractical 
business men— who wUi answer 



your questions gladly and cheer- 

fully and prompCly. This sendee 

will cost you not one single penny 

—If you are a subscriber to SYS> 

TEM. The price of SYSTEM Is 

two dollars a year. It Is worth a 

great deal more than chat to any 

alert man with his eyes co the main chance. 

An official of the National Cash Register Company saya 
•• The Ideas gathered from your magaxtac bare ssuMsd 
me to formulate systems tor Mr. Pattcrsea's Icsers. beefea 
pamphlets, orders, etc., which have slaspllted Ike watk 



*^t; 



• I have learned more tnm SYSTEM la fiwmcBthsAia 
la ten years of hard study tad kaocks in hiisiacji It i* 
worth tea times the disqrn ^ U."~F. A. PMiuaiOL 
Baraboo, Wiscoasia. 



SPECIAL OFFER 

We said the desk cabinet would cost 
you nothing. H«re Is the way; Send 
us two dollars for a year's subscrlpdoa 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, 
every cost prepaid, a cabinet with your 
name In gold on top. Write your name 
and address In the margin oppoelte; 
tear out this advertisement and mail It 
to us. Inclose the money and we will 
enter you as a subscribers-send you aa 
expert consultation certificate entitling 
you to free advice— and ship you the 
cabinet. Act at once. We have only 
a few cabinets on hand and we believe 
they will be snapped up in a hurry. 




AaMr«rs4 hgr Isfet^ 



THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
Naw York Daaft L. CHICAGO 
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How To Plan An 
Advertising Campaign 

By JOHN LEE MAHIN 



FIRST of aU we must consider the 
article to be advertised— its Price 
to Consumers. 

That will tell the Class of people it 
must be sold to, and the percentage 
of Readers who could buy it if we 
made them want it 

Suppose it is a Piano. 

Say the price is $600. 

How many families can afford to 
buy it? 

Turn to paffe 185 of "THE MAHIN 
ADVERTISING DATA BOOK." 

Tbere you wHI find a table showinsr 
the Incomes of families in the United 
States. 

That tells the percentage of Families 
-who have Incomes under S400 per year, 
and up to $3,000 per year. 

The cold figures are startling enough 
iKrhen you see them and when you con- 
sider what they mean as applied to 
Advertising. 

* * * 

"Well, let us say that a S600 Piano 
should be sold to Families having In- 
comes of over $1,200 per year. 

••THE MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK" shows us that only 93-10 
I)er cent of Families in the United States 
have such Incomes between $1,200 and 
S1.800. 

Of these, it says 250.000 Families live 
on Farms, and 1,239.000 live in Cities. 
Towns and Villages. 

"THE MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK" will even hidlcate what 
percentage of these same FamQies own 
their homes, and what percentage pays 
rent out of Incomes (pages 205 to 208). 

Then it will also tell us (at page 204) 
which States in the Union have the 
greatest percentage of Families who 
could afford to buy such a Piano. 

That defines which States it will pay 
us best to Advertise such a Piano in, 
with a limited appropriation. 

For instance, the North Atlantic 
States produce $1,460 average per Fam- 
ily per Annum, and the South Atlantic 
only $723 i>er family. 



The Western States produce $1,583 
per Family, white the South Central 
States produce only $710, and the North 
Central $1,212 per year, per Family. 

Isn't that pretty interesting Data to 
have instantly accessible in a Vest- 
Pocket " Data Book " ? 

Consider the value and effect of such 
readily accessible knowledge in plan- 
ning, or revising a Campaign. 

You might dig for a week at Govern- 
ment Census tables without getting 
such "meat," ready to apply to Adver- 
tising. 

* * * 

Well, that is only a mere indication 
of the kind of data youll find summai^ 
ised into a nutohell in "THE MAHIN 
ADVERTISING DATA BOOK." 

The list herewith gives some idea of 
the other Advertising Subjects it sup- 
plies data upon. 

POPULATION: Of all States, Cities and 
Rural Districts, Center of Population, etc. 

ADVERTISING STATISTICS: Useful 
in planning any advertising campaign. 

MEDIA: Valuable information concerning 
those best suited to promoting various lines 
of business. 

DIRECTORY: Of leading Newspapers. 
Magazines and other Periodicals, Circu- 
lation, Rates, Class, etc. 

COPYRIGHT AND TRADE-MARKS: 
Instructions and restrictions. 

STANDARD TYPE MEASURE- 
MENTS: Including Point System, Words 
to the Square Inch, etc. 

TYPE FACES: Specimen pages of the 
standard, new and best fonts. 

PRINTING PLATES: Method of Mak- 
ing; kind, style and value of each. 

PAPER STOCK: Various sizes, kinds and 
brands. 

STREETCAR ADVERTISING: Space, 
rates and possibilities in leading dties and 
towns. 

BILL POSTING: List of sUnds, spaces 
and other valuable information oonceming 
outdoor publicity. 



These subjects are indexed for Instant 
use, and brought down to the bare bones 
of utility, with every cumbering and 
unnecessary word cut out 

TIm Advertisiiig DaU ia this book 
cofold not be collected, verified, boiled 
down and systematicaUy arranged •• in 
'*THE MAHIN ADVERTISING DATA 
BOOIC" by an Advertiser, for leas than 

$2,000. 

* * * 

And it will be found worth Sl.OOO to 
any advertiser who spends SIO.OOO per 
year and who will carefully analyze his 
Advertising proposition once a year, 
with this Data Book at his elbow for 
Statistics, Rates and the Promotion 
Ideas that are the fotmdatlon of all 
sound Advertising. 

Not a Single Campaign of Advertis- 
ing is planned for Customers of the 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
without constant reference to "THE 
MAHIN ADVERTISING DATA 
BOOK" for guidance, time-saving and 
short-cuts to sure conclusions. 

This leather-bound book, Vest-Pocket 
Size, is sold at S2.00 per copy. 

It is sold at that low price because 
" THE MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK" is proof of the thor- 
oughness with which all Advertising 
Campaigns are planned for Customers, 
by the MAHIN ADVERTISING 
COMPANY, whose business it is to 
Plan and Place Advertising for some of 
the largest Advertisers in America, and 

Because the book will assist adver- 
tisers in deciding whether they desire 
the services of the MAHIN ADVER- 
TISING COMPANY. 

Every Advertiser, and 

—Every Advertising Manager and 
every 

—Student of Advertising should have 
a copy of " THE MAHIN ADVER- 
TISING DATA BOOK." 

Two dollars will bring It, by first 
man, and your money back if you don't 
want it after you've seen it. Address 
(with S2.00) 

MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
343 Monroe Street, Chicago, UL 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which uses six 
Comptometers, writes : 

"Most of our work requires results only, and for Uiis 
purpose we find no other machine as reliable and rapid as 
the Comptometer. We use in our banking department a 
I375.00 adding and listing machine. We make use of this 
only where a uat it required." 
Write for paiBphlct Seat, espress prepaid, on 30 
days' trial, to reiponsiple parttei. 



A Qood Calculating: Machine 

gives better satisfaction and saves more money than almo^ 
any other modern invention. Saves overtime and head- 
aches, too. The best is not necessarily the most exp>ensive, 
neither is 
it a tov ^^^ Western Electric Co., New York, unites: 

^ ' "We have over twenty Comptometers in use in our dif- 

ferent houses. We have experimented with most mil the 
adding and multiplying: machines on the market. an<l hare 
come to the conclusion that for all-around work tlie Comptiv 
meter is the best." (Have since purchased 33 iDore.> 

Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
**We use the Comptometer exclusively in our btlltni^ depart- 
ment ; whilst we have other addtna: machines in difiereat 
departments, ninety per cent of our additions are made 00 tbe 
Comptometer. A ^eat time-saver, executing work aocaratciy 
and promptly.'* 



FtH a. Tarrant Mfg. Co.. 88 N. Orfeaas Street. 



Whai Is Dtius 



TO PmOTK that Dmm' **Tlp.Top" bthe 
bat and dmplat derlce for maUaK 10« 
— p las from peawrittcn and ft9 c«pl«a 
frtxn typewTttten original, we will ihto com- 
plete duplicator, cap dzc. wflthoat tfepes- 
U,mm tea Ifyimj^ tHaL 

PHee $r.AO. U§§ trade dto- ^m nof 
count qrVH per cent, or 90 nCl 

THE FELIX W. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daaa BaUMac 1 1 1 '•ka »t. New Terk CItj. 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 

Bear the script name of Stewart 

Hartsliom on label. 
Wood Rolhn TIa Rolhn 
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SI9.90^"" 
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48 In. long, 3* In. deep, 51 In. high. 
White oak. finished golden. Has 
built-up writing betTand panels, 
moulded stiles, iramed extension 
slides. All side drawers have 
movable partitions, and are 
locked, including center diawer, 
by closing curtain. In top, four 
oak-front rile boxes; one letter file; 
a card-index drawen; private 
compartment with door and lock: 
blotter racks, pen racks, small 
drawer, bracket drawers, book 
stalls, etc., as shown. The depth 
of this desk (3a Inches), and the 
cases ))eing well up from l«d, makes 
rRACTICil DK8K. Sent anywhere < 
Head far IfNKpage Caialagae Dm 
iarie GaUiagae UKry and llease Fi 

W« Nlak« Sohool A 
Assembly and 

Agenli and ds aia ri wasted evcrirwhan 
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Agents Wanted 



We want a bright, active agent to 
represent The World To-Day per- 
manently in every city and to>vn 
in the United States. We have 
a special offer covering both new^ 
subscriptions and renewals by 
which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with 
little work. Teachers and students 
desiring employment during the 
summer months are urged to write 
for our Special OfFer. 

The low price of The World To-Day 

and its exceptional value make 
it the best subscription proposition 
in the market. Experience not 
necessary. We show you how and 
the magazine does the rest Write 
at once for terms. Outfit firee. 

The World To-Day 

67 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Investigation 
of Piano Tone 



Suppose in this age of sweeping legislative inquiry 
'ublic demand should be made for an exhaustive investi- 
ation of Piano Tone. The creators of 



^-^ Piano 



^rould gladly welcome such investigation, with only the foremost author- 
ties on tone — artists and men of science — to give expert testimony. 

The most critical tests would prove, beyond cavil, that the 
5VERETT tone, a distinctive EVERETT quality, is not equalled in 
my other piano. 

It is not reasonable to suppose such inquiry wiU be made. But you may 
satisfy yourself by personal investigation. EVERETT Catalog sent on request. 

While there is but one EVERETT quality y the price on Uprights varies from 
$500 to $1,000 according to style. Grands, from $700 to $1,500 and beyond to - - < 
any amount you may desire to pay for special design in art case. 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 

CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 



O^xmers of the Everett Piano Company, Boston 
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A PORCH CONCERT WITH THE 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

WHAT can be more delightful than fine music outdoors on summer 
evenings? One of the many good points of the Edison Phonograph 
is its portability. Unlike any other automatic musical entertainer, it can be 
moved to the porch, or taken with you on your summer vacation. 

Its music sounds even better outdoors than in the house. You can have 
your own band concert or summer comic opera, grand opera, or vaudeville in 
the coolness of the summer night, without leaving your home. 

When it is too warm to play the piano or other indoor instruments, the 
Phonograph is always available, and a child can operate it. 

To appreciate the superiority of the Edison Phonograph of to-day over 
the old phonographs, and over other talking machines, hear 
it at the dealer's, free of charge. 

Write for booklet " Home Entertainments With the I 
Edison Phonograph," and name of nearest dealer. 

National Phonograpli Co^ 26 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. ^^^'^^^ — ^ 

New York: 31 Union Sqoare Chicago: 304 Wabash Avenue ^CdmMQ&Uon, 
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STAIWRD UNIVERSITY UBRARIES 
94505 
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